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Dttring the Sixth Session of the .Fifth Farliarifcnt of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and .Ireland, ap¬ 
pointed to meet at Westminster, the Twenty-seventh Day 
of January 1818, in the Fifty-eiglith # Year of the Reign 
of His Majesty King GEORGE the Third. 

[Sess. 1818. 


HOUSE ,OE LORDS. 

• Tuesday, January 27, 1818. 

The' “Prince Regent’s Steeci?. on 
Opening the Session.] This day at 
three o’clock, the session was opened by 
commission. The commissioners were, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the earl of Harrowby, the 
earl of Westmorland, and the duke of 
Montrose. The Speaker, accompanied 
by a great number of members of the 
House of Commons, being come«to the 
bar, tllb Prince Regent’s Speech %s readi 
by the Lo'rd Chancellor as follows . • 

“ My Lord# and Gentlemen; 

" We are commanded by his royal 
highness the Prince Regent to inform 
y|bu, that it is with great concern that he 
is obliged to announce to you the .conti- 
nuance of his IVJUjcsty’s lamentcd^indis- 
position. \ # 

“ The Prince Regent is persuaded that 
you will deeply participate in the afflic¬ 
tion with which his Royal Highness Jias 
been visited, by the cdfamitous And un¬ 
timely death of his baiovfed and only 
child the Princess Charlotte. „ * 

“ Under this awful dispensation of 
Providence, it has been a soothing conso¬ 
lation to the Prince Regent’s heart, to 
receive from all descriptions of his ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects the iqpst cordial assur¬ 
ances Both of their just sense of the loss 
which they hate sustained, and of their 
sympathy with his parental sorrow : and, 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


aftiidst hrs own sufferings, his Royal High¬ 
ness has not'been unmindful of the effect 
which this sad event must hav».on the 
interests and future prospects of the king¬ 
dom. , * * • 

“ We arc commanded to acquaint you, 
that the Prince Regent continues to re¬ 
ceive from foreign powers the strongest * 
^ssurarfees of their friendly disposition 
towards this country,.afcd of their desire 
\> maintain th« general tranquillity, 
r “ His Royal Highness has the satisfac¬ 
tion ofjbeing able to assure yotf, that the 
.Confidence which he has invariably felt in. 
■he stability of the great sources, of otrl^ 
rational prosperity lias not been (lisap-" 
panted. 

^ Tlfb improvement which has taken 
place in Aurse of the last year, in 
almod every branch of our domestic in- ' 
dusrty* and. the 'present state of ^m^lic 
credit, aflord abundant proof that the,dif¬ 
ficulties under which the country was la¬ 
bouring ■were chiefly to he ascribed to 
temporary causes. • . • 

“ So important a change could qpfefail 
to withdraw from the disaffected the prin¬ 
cipal means gf which t£ey .had availed 
themselves for the purpose of fomenting a 
spirit of discontent, which unhappily led 
to acts of insurrection and treason; and 
his Royal Highness entertains the most 
confident expectation, that the state of 
peaefc rad tranquillity topvhich thc- coun- 

(») 
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try is now restored, will be maintained Country by the favour of .divine Provi- 
against all attempts to disturb it, by Jbe dence has enjoyed; and with the convic- 


persevering vigilance of magistracy, and 
by the loyalty and good sense of the peo<- 
ple. . * 

f 3 f * % 

u GentlemeJi of the House of Commons; 

“ The Fringe Regent has directed the 
estiiiiate.'vfoi ttic current- year to be laM 
before you. * 

“ Ilis Royal Highness recommends to 
your continued attention the state of the 
public income and expenditure; and he 
is most happy in being able to acquaint 
yau, that since you were last assembled 
in parliament, the revenue has been in a 
state of progressive improvement *in its 
most important branches. • 

“ My Lords, asd Gentlbmen ; * 

We are commanded by the Prince 
Rc^exirto inform you, that he has con¬ 
cluded treaties with the courts of Spain 
anil Portugal, on the important subject of 
the abolition of the slave trade. 

“ His Royal Highness has directed that 
a copy of the former treaty should be 
immediately laid before you ; and he wilH 
order a similar communication to be made* 1 
of tty: latter treaty, as soort as the ratifi* 
catior\ of it shall have been exchanged. 

“ In these negotiations it has btfen hty 
Royal Highness's endeavour, as far as* 
/circumstances would permit, to give ef¬ 
fect to tlic recommendations contained y 
the joint addresses of the two Ilu’ise| of 
Parliament: and his Royal^Jighness lias 
.a full reliance on your readiness*to adopt 
such treasures as may be necessar\ for 
fulfilling the engagements irto % whiiJi he 
lias entered for fhat purpose. • K 

“ The Prince Regent has commanded 
us to direct your particular attention to 
the deficiency *.vhich has so Jong existed 
in tlfe number of places of public worship 
belonging to the established church, when 
compared with the increased and increas¬ 
ing population of the country. 

“ Mis Royal Highness most earnestly 
recommends this important subject to 
your early consideration, deeply impress¬ 
ed, as he has no doubt you are, with a just 
tense of'the many blessings whiihthis 


tion, that the religious and moral habits 
of the people are tlte most sure and firm 
foundation i>f national prosperity.’’ ‘ 

The House was then adjourned till five 
o’clock.* • * ^ 

• 

.Repeal of the Habeas Cobpus 
Suspension Act.] The House being 
resumed, the earl of Liverpool, according 
to usage, presented a Bill for the bettet 
regulation of Select Vestries, which ha 
moved should be read a first time. 

Lord Holland syid, he did not rise *o 
object to the Bill, of which on tbecont-".y. 
he approved, but to stile thy* he had in- 
ten^pd'to, save the noble eaw'the trouble 
of introducing this bill according to 
usage, by himself presenting a bill of 
the utmost importance, for the purpose of 
restoring- the liberties of the people, 
wniyfi had been outraged by the passing 
of a bill for the suspension of that great 
bulwark of the constitution, the Habeas 
Corpus. Satisfied that not a moment 
ought to be lost in restoring those inva¬ 
luable privileges to Englishmen, of which 
they had thus been deprived, he had pre¬ 
pared a bill, which he then held in his 
hand, for the repeal of the act for suspend¬ 
ing the benefits of the Habeas Corpus. 

. He had, however, been induced, for two 
reasons, to refrain from presenting the bill 
on this day; the first was, the possibility 
that ministers themselves might be induc¬ 
ed to repair the wrong they had done, and 
thus to bring forward a bill for repealing 
the act to which he had alluded, ami 
which they could not now pretend was 
any longer necessary; the second reason 
arose oAt of the melancholy event that 
had so unhappily occurred, and respect¬ 
ing which he was satisfied there was but 
one opinion amongst all men, either in 
tha* House or in the country ; he did not 
wish to'Interrupt' that condolence which 
it became their distressing duty to offer 
upon i so calamitous an occasion; and 
therefore lie was induced to postpone his 
intention. He, however, was decidedly 
of opinion, that no time ought to be lost 
in bringing forward the bill to which he 
had alluded ; and as, in passing the act 
for suspending the Habeas Corpus, the 
ordinary forms of the House wese dis¬ 
pensed with, so ought they to be with 
regard to a bill for the repeal of that act. 
He now wished to aek, whether it was tho 
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intention of *ny noble lord on the other 
side to bring forward a Ijill for the repeal 
of the Habeas Corpus Suspension act, 
and whether, in sucl^ case, it was intended 
to move to suspend the standing orders, 
to allow of such a bill passing 'with more 
rapidity than psual, as had been done in 
(m case of the act soyght to be repealed ? 

If no such intention was intimated, some 
noble lord near him, or if not, he’hiitfself 
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thfe happy flange to the wise measures of 
parliament, which had counteracted the 
schemes of the disaffected. In reviewing 
J^jur relatinns\vitli foreign powers, there 
were ao circumstances of gi eau-r interest 
than the treatits cohcliufigd withNpaft and 
Portugal, for-’the final nljhlition 4 of the 
slave trade. The exertiorts of this country 
#ith respect to jhaj. point.hrad Ugon 'most 
exemplary; butlhe interests of humanity 


V the repeal of the act alluded to, 

V The Earl of Liverpool said, that if the 
\pble lord had waited till the discussion 

ok the Address was over, instead of mak¬ 
ing what he could notvbut consider an ir- 
/Wgtilar speech, ljp would have heard tfno- 
ble friend tof his, to whose department this 
business especially referred, giv# notice 
of his intention to present a Mil for the 
repeal of the act commonly called* the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension act, and also 
to mqye to take the standing ordef^ into 
consideration to-morrow, with the *view 
of suspending them, in order to pass the 
Repeal Hill without any delay, as in the 
case of the original act. 

Address on tiie Prince Regent’s 
Speech at the Opening of tije Ses¬ 
sion.] The Prince Regent’s Speech hav¬ 
ing been read by the lord chancellor and 
also by the reading clerk at the table, 

The Karl of Ayleqford rose to move a 
Address of Thanks. There coulB, he 
said, be but one opinion upon the melan¬ 
choly events with which the Speech had 
commenced. Who was there that did not 
sympathize in the sufferings of our vene¬ 
rable king; or who that did not mourn 
over the untimely loss of the IJpincess 
Charlotte, whose amiable life, whose ex¬ 
alted virtues, whose sweeAiess of disposi¬ 
tion, and whose excellent tmdersyinding, 
had endeared her to the nation in general. 
On her decease, addresses of condolence 
had poured into the thrope from eyerv^art 
of the country, thereby evincing the deep 
sympathy of the people ? and their lord¬ 
ships could now, by their expression of 
sorrow, complete the picture of national 
grief. But amidst the gloom with which 
they had been overwhelmed, the stale of 
the country afforded topics of proud con¬ 
gratulation, and particularly as compared 
with its former condition. The revenue 
had Been constantly improving, com¬ 
merce had revived, and the tone of pub¬ 
lic feeling had proportionally ameliorated. 

11 was but fair to attribute some part of 


would, without delay, introduce a bill for irequired their completion, an objoct^hidi 


the present treaties were likely to/ftect. 
The only topic which remained lor him 
to notice wasy* the lamentable deficiency 
of places of worship throughout the counw 
try, as compared with jhe increased po¬ 
pulation. To this subject it became the 
Ilouae to lend their attention. In former 
reigns money had been voted by parlia¬ 
ment for the erection of churches; and 
t^hen the important of the subject was 
considered,* he felt confto^nt that they 
would not, in the present din'^wk'e found 
less wjjling to contribute to such a work 
than on any former oecasiorw The liable 
lord concluded by moving an Address to 
the throne, which was, as usual, an echo 
of the Speech. 

Lord Selscy, in vising to second the’ 
AdcfreSs, said, that he shoul \ occupy the 
'attention of the House Jmt for a short pe« 
iod ; feeling that, after the? able speech 
hey had just Picard, he should bav% the 
less occasion for dwelling on ihcwtopics 
before^he House. Upon the melancholy 
loss which the country had recently susr 
Gained, there could be no d.flenSyc£"iJ^’ 
pinion—an event so deplorable deiflhnded? 
tlfeir warmest sympathies. Only a few 
w^pksdiad rqjled aVay since ail classes of 
soc.ety had lqplfed forward with hope and 
joy to the birth of a prince, who would 
perpetuate the lipe of the illustrious family 
which now* swayed the destinies of# the 
empire. *This hope and this joy had a sud- 
deoljfgiven wai' to the deepest affliction; 
and who that considered the merits, the 
eminent virtues^>f that amiable princess, 
did not feel that as long as virtue ‘conti¬ 
nued to holu a place in the esximailfln of 
mankind, the los$ of the princess Char¬ 
lotte would bj deeply, warmly,* and sin¬ 
cerely lamenttd ; and he ft it a sad and 
solemn satisfaction in thus publicly offer¬ 
ing up his luimble tribute of sorrow at the 
melancholy even^ that had, blighted the 
fair rose of thehtate, and had .untimely 
snatched away the best hopes of tlifc coun¬ 
try.* Turning front this distressing sub¬ 
ject, the cotffcty'j presented abundant 
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cause of congratulation, and' particulafly He was not enrolled under file banners of 
in the contrast of its present condition the executive, and did not-receive or adopt 
with what it had been when Jffieir lordships with implicit faith, every statement that 
had lust been called together The coun- ministers might choose to make. In pub* 
try had at that time been threatened with lie life, he had no other object than the 
anarohjMmd rebellion ; commerce had be- happiness and prosperity of his country, 
come stagnant in all its channels; and a But if he was ever unwillipg to consider 
deep and settled gloom and consthrnatiop the narrow interests, or serve the pflf;- 
hung over thsh’ountrjr, qf a darker chip- poses, of a party, fie should at the pre- 
racteri than any tjieySfi^d experienced sent moment, more than ever, condemn a 
duririg the long course of* the preceding, systematic opposition to government, 
hostityies. To this, however, a triumph when principles were making hourly pro- 
had succeeded, a triumph not indeed ac- gross which threatened the extinction of 
companied by the “ pride, pomp, and social order. Whatever opinion migR. 

. •circumstance of war,” but one wnerein , have been entertained at a former peri >d 
wisdom and moderation had counteracted respecting the measures that had be^to 
the desolating spirit of revolution, crushed pursued for the suppression ofcthis 
the seeds of anarchy, and.reestablished of anarchy and irtsubordinatitf 1 1, let us at 
peace, confidence, and tranquillity.' The length 4e open to conviction*: let us ad- 
noble lord then alluded to theSncrease in mit, thattinder the present administration 
the revenue, as mentioned in the PriuCe these principles, so slanderous to society. 
Regent’s Speq*h, and attributed the happy have been more effectually opposed than 
change i»,»,very part of the country to the ever, j Let us admit that their measures 
wise precautionary measures adopted by ] have»ensured the peace and happiness, the 
goyerninent, But if the state of domestic tranquillity and security of the country, 
affairs was thus consolatory, there was no Let us admit, that his majesty’s ministers 
less cause for cxulta'tion in reviewing our have steered the vessel of the state in 
relations with foreign states. Alluding to safety through a storm unparalleled in 
’the treaties for the suppression of the difficulty and danger.' But, though the 
slave t^tde, concluded with Spam L and political ocean was now in some measure 
Portugal, the noble ioid*commended, the tranquillized, the horizon was far from 
personal cxeitiuns made by the illustrious , being clear; the troubled wavts of faction 
person at the head of the government id I still continued to roll, and dangers were 
attaining that object, and in terminatingVvct to be apprehended. This he’Telt it 
a traffic aftke revolting to the feelings of necessary to state, in consequence of re- 
bumani.ty, ’’and disgraceful to any state ports that had reached him from various 
'T^etefwng the pure doctrines of Christia-' quarters. If it were true, that the king 
mity. * -With respect to the deficiency irJ of France reigned in the hearts of his 
the number of places for public wofshi/, subjects as much as some had represented 
the fact was too notorious tq T requre r*k- what evil could result from 'setting at li- 
planation. In support of tfje urgenb’ne- berty (lie state prisoner at St. Helena ? 
cessity, of correcting that deficiency, In that case, he must,'- on landing in 
there was no necessity to adduce a qrgu- France, only /neet with his own destruc- 
meitfs. Many parts of the Jringdorri,' he tion, apd th<« f event would only tend to 
lamented to say, were utterly destitute strengthen the Bourbons on the throne, 
of any means or acquiring moral in&trut'- But his confinement there was a tacit ad- 
tion, which as had been well observed in mission jhat the effect ions of the French 
the Speech from the throne, was the only for their king t could not be depended on, 
aufefbundatide of national prosperity. and that the liberation of Buonaparte 
Et/rJ Stanhope said, that'in rising to wouhfbut consolidate the power of demo- 
express his sentiments on the present state cracy. If this was true, it was clear that 
of the country, nothing was farther from the government of France, as far as it 
his intention than toobjeetto the Address could rely on its own means for support, 
which had' been proposed; but as the did not rest on any solid foundation. He 
Speech from the throne was generally did not speak with reference to the pre¬ 
understood to bean exposition of the state .sent administration of that country, the 
of public affairs, the delJUte .upon it na- measures they were pursuing, or tire opi- 
turallj^afforded a favourable opportunity nions they might entertain: he spoke of 
of offering an opinion-on the political con- facts notorious to the whole world. It 
ditiou of the empire. Tjie cioble earl said was notorious that Louis 18th had been 
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placed on lii%throne by the bayonets of 
foreigu armies; that he had twice entered 
his capital in the rear of* troops who had 
conquered the country lie was destined to 
govern, and that h% now only retained his 
throne by the protection of*the sword. 
On this head, ije had been told, that are 
hnLno right to interfere with thehnternal 
government of anotlter nation; but he 
should say, that they who had a right to 
the greater, had also a right to the less, 
'durance had been twice conquered, and 
Ibe allies had, therefore, a right to dis- 
»se of her in what manner they pleased. 


wduld have been to *have partitioned 
Stance, m* for tj^e sake of adding to the 
‘allied powers, but of erecting new arid 
separate dyrlAsties. The best mod£ of di¬ 
vision would have been that seated in 
Caesar’s Commentaries—a division ill to 
three parts. Hut, if any individual was 
to be placed on the throne of the countsy 
as it stood, certainly the allies coulu* not 
have made a more judicious choice than 
Louis 18th, not to weaken their power or 
deprive them of the means of defence, 
but to “ abate their pride, assuage their 
malice, and confound their devicesat 
the same time to inflict a sort of ch*>tise- 
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see^their Armies again devastating the face 
of Jiuropc, And pursuing the same course 
of rapine and Aggression that had marked 
their progresl during the last twenty 
years. , Had Steir lordships sufficiently 
considered the u:haracte»,of thatHseople? 
—a people the Jnost unprincipled* «n the 
face of tne globe—a peopie. wno had pur¬ 
sued tire career gf slaves a^M^hJ>ers, and 
were now the rnffst abject of theltaman. 
j-ace. If the^uamities of the last twteniy 
years were to be renewed from thcufaifee 
quarter and to the same degree, forwhat 
purpose had ye fought and bled?—for 


safest policy they could have pursued Lwhat purpose had wc triumphed ?—what* 


was the object of all out toils, and all the 
privations occasioned by the burthens of 
war i . The laurels wp had reaped would 
but wither on our brow, and all our battles 
have been *fought in vain. He did not 
pffesume to obtrude }iis own crude opi¬ 
nions on tlfcir lordships "Wttention : the 
opinions he had advanced wfeM»those*of 
persons the best qualified to form a judg¬ 
ment on the subject: he had the authority 
of a man who had a better opportunity 
than any other of knowing, and of know¬ 
ing officially the character of the French 
people; a man whose eagle eyehad searched 
fronf one end of France to the ot^er—he 


meat for their crimes, and afford some- Ipueaot the duke y# fWanto, better known 
thing like a security to the rest of Europe, vy the name of Foucfie! It*was his opi- 
The very reasons which rendered Louis Jiion, that th? instant the allied tfoops 
J8tli ^acceptable t# France, were thoserf were withdrawn, would be followed by 


of all others which ought to have weighed 
with the allies, and rendered him accept- 


the faU of the Bourbons: the fall of that 
family would ensure a war against. 


with the allies, and rendered him accept- ^family would ensure a war againstjdie rest 
able to them: he was obliged to the allies iof Europe, from motives of ambjPsh»0fT 


for his throne, and depended on them al¬ 
most entirely for support; common gra¬ 
titude, therefore, would prevent him hmm 
making any attack on their peace, ^nr the 
system they maintained. Tlpit peace they 
had nobly conquered, and Vf that peace 
the best guarantee was Lnuf, 18tlj. His 
government could not be destroyed with¬ 
out striking at the root of social order in 
every surrounding nation. A resolution 
there would not only be attended with 
calamity to France and the Bourbons, but 
to every part of Europe; and it would be 
as impossible to predict what the extent of 
its effect might be, as it was in the year 
1793. It was obvious that., in the event 
of a change, the man who, by force or 
fraud, should attempt to gai* the supreme 
dominion of the breach people, would 
endeavour to effect his purpose by propos¬ 
ing that.which was dearest to the heart of 
every Frenchmen—foreign conquest and 
foreign dominion: and we should then 


!Vengeance ;• and the renewal of dtich a" 
<\ntest as that which we had latley been 
eri'^agad in,tyust be attended with inevita¬ 
ble destruction this country. The re¬ 
newal of the contest would bring on hos-- 
tilities # not eim^ar to those whigli had 
beeff unex$>ipled in glory by all that 
history cSuld produce, which had raised 
tiiis Nation to a piten of glory it 
had nevgr attained before-—he meant the 
hostilities that ehded with the battle # cu 
Waterloo. Jliis country %till continued 
to feel exhausted with the gigmtic«elForts 
she had made in that contest, and it would 
be now utterly impossibly for her to renew 
it with any hope of success. But the more 
he felt convinced that peace "was neces¬ 
sary to the existence of this country, the 
more he wished every possible means to 
be resorted to for recovering that desitable 
tranquillity. Those means were already 
#ui» own hands. * We had only to re¬ 


in 


tain in Franc®' al^ the allied forces that 
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now occupied that country.^ at all c^nts not be called economy. Indeed, no word 
for the whole period stipulated by treaty, was so ill understood. -In the language 
and, if necessary, even for a longer pe- of many, it implied retrenchment of all, 
riod. ^ He was not ignoranc of the precise j even the most necessary, expenses; and 
and imp erative terms of that treaty, but \ reform, a q/iange of every thing, even the 
he tvffam conteftd thfct eipry treaty ought fundamentals of government. He 
to be\;xecitff;d according to its intention treated t their # lordships, before they re- 
and spirit, aM toot according to the letter, linquished the security they already 
ThUsjtlie.^Cf-le earl, opposite had, ofi a sessed in France, to turn their attention 
formfcr occasion,* reN-yid to evacuate to the improvements in the internal si- 
Mj4ta according to the >*‘rict terms o r tuation of the country, and the measures 
Ifhatareaty, but retained it according to that might be necessary for the future 
the cie'ar spirit of that treaty. Now, the He was happy to hear that there was in 
clear spirit of the treaty m questipn was, farther necessity for the suspension of k tt 
first, that France should not be eva- Habeas Corpus act; but he begged “d 
coated before tl»e contributions were all to be understood “as throwing any do*** 

f iaid; secondly, that time should be al- oif’the propriety of tln\t measure, ttfr-lf. 
owed to erect a barrier of fortresses on firm adoption of which he attributed the 
the Rhine; and thirdly, that a guarantee trawqivllity that now' prevailerl. The best 
should be secured to Europe* against the prgof of the necessity of the measures 
return of those calamities that had been which hi&.majesty’s*niqjsters had adopted, 
so repeatedlj* , mflicted on us by the un- was afforded by the experience of what 
principled aggression and ambition of the had jbeeh the situation of the country, 
country we had succeeded in twipe con- He* should have the honour, when the 
qpering. -Nothing but the most perfect question came regularly before the House, 
security against sugh an occurrence could, to state the grounds and reasons which in- 
in his opinion, justify the removal of the duced him to differ on this subject from 
army of occupation. He was aware that many of those near him, as well as to 
this country must follow the line of poli- dissent from all those chimeras of parlia- 
tics adopted by the allies, but lit fioped menUry reform which had been made the 
that they would be'aittc to the dangers cf| pretexts for disturbing the tranquillity of 
too easy a telinquishment of the security the country. 

they now held. It was said, indeed, thiV, The Marquis of Lansdotonc said, he 
the gavepiment of Louis 18th could not]’could have wished *hat the address had 
be sustained under the unpopularity occa- been" so framed on the present occasion, 
-sioned by'thc presence of a foreign army; as to have enabled»feim to give it his un- 
answer was, that the government qualified approbation. There were parts 
*' of Louis 18th was only the* means, the of it which were unobjectionable, and which 
tranquillity of Europe the end, of all </ur he was fully prepared to support; but ’t 
precautions. He entreated his majesty’s contained, at the same time, some topics 
ministers to weigh well thssconsequehces whicb’he found it impossible to allow to pass 
• of withdrawing the army of occupation, unnoticed. Without imputing any blame 
The finst event, after any political change to the noble lehds who moved and seconded 
in France, would be an irruption into' Bel- the address, .or those who might have sug- 
giujn. He entreated their lordships to gested the topics to which he alluded, he 
consider what, they would lose, and wh; t must say that, had it been possible to se- 
the enemy would gain, by the liqc of for- parate them from the expression of their 
trusses whiefy would tlibs fall into their lordships regjet for that severe calamity 
haifds. We should next bq required to which had afflicted the nation, he should 
givS‘ up Buonaparte, an event that could have fait great pleasure in joining in the 
nof but be attended with the utter ruin of unanimity of the vote which must have 
this country.—lie forbore, to touch on been given on that subject. How that 
any other topic; but he trusted the Prince affliction had been regarded, was known 
Regent (in whose wisdom he had the from the manner in which it had, in the 
highest confidence) would avert the evil metropolis, and all over this busy country, 
lie 60 much apprehended. No man could interrupted the active pursuits of life, 
be a warmer advocate of economy than Never had any occurrence cast so deep a 
himself; but we could have no economy, shade over the public mind, as this me* 
unless we were at. pftace; and retrench- lancholy event had done. If ever there 
raents that endangered our'Security could had been an occasion on which the feel- 
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ings and voic* of a people were unani¬ 
mously expressed, ii had pccurred in this 
country in consequence of the calamity 
they had experienced. Those feelings, 
and that voice, had neen manifested in the 
most general and strongest manner, and 
had been conveyed in accents o£ condo¬ 
lence to the foot of jhe throne, and in 
prayers to the foot of the altar. Before 
lie quitted this melancholy subject, he 
must take the liberty of remarking, that 
lie event they had so much reason to de- 
ore, had afforded the strongest proof, 
re any proof wanting, of the unfeigned 
unalterable attachment of the people 
ithe principles of the*act of settlement, 
5j*“whieh nhe H^use of Brunswick bps 
^called to th<y throne—to the constitutional 
monarchy ofthe country, and teethe order 
of succession which had been esftblisl^pd. 
Having said this much, it was unnecessary 
for him to assure tneir lordship^, that the 
part* of # the address relating to ihc %veat 
which had occasioned such universal bor¬ 
row had his most unqualified approbation. 
-—With regard to other parts of the 
Address, though he could not give them 
his concurrence, yet it was not his inten¬ 
tion to propose any amendment. It was, 
however, impossible for him to allow it to 
be supposed that one topic could have 
either directly or indirectly his approba¬ 
tion. He meant that part of the Address 
in whfbli was implied a doubt, whethei 
tranquillity could have been obtained 
under the usual opeifatK*n of the constitu¬ 
tion, if there had not been a change in 
the situation of the country. Was it pos¬ 
able fur their lordships now to entertain 
any such doubt, after all that had’naseed 
last session, and all they had learnedVnce? 
"Where had there been any appea^nce of 
a conspiracy, for the suppr^ion of which 
the laws were inadequate ? \fter £ll the 
trials and investigations which had taken 
place, their lordships might ask themselves 
whether they had discovered evicjpne^ of 
any thing like an organize^ conspiracy, 
which called for the setting aside the con¬ 
stitution ; and whether any discontent 
which had existed, was manifested in such a 
manner, or possessed such a force, that the 
ordinary and fair administration of the laws 
could not have suppressed it ? He should 
expect ministers to show distinctly, not 
only that there jhad Ween a conspiracy, 
but tfflt the number and character of the 
persons engaged in it were such as to re¬ 
quire extraordinary measures for its sup¬ 
pression. He would maintain that they 
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hack not produced in the last session of 
paniament a nttle of evidence as to the 
extent of the (conspiracy. They had as- 
Sorted that it md ramifications throughout 
the countrytilt in the trials at Derby, 
where- it was the businedl* qnd tWTparti¬ 
cular object or the attornfy-general to 
psove that the discontenfec!/ there had a 
correspondence •with othcriT’hfc.'djfferent 
quarters, he hajWiompletely failed.). He 
£ould not pram that m any part ofjthe 
country there had been the slightestmoi?^ 
nexion with these conspirators. This ter¬ 
rible ponspiraty, too, was suppressed 
•without the slightest difficulty by eighteen** * 
dragoofls. He was satisfied that the m£n 
engaged in that transaction were very 
propesiy brought to t»ial, and justly con¬ 
victed J but'it was the only thing ministers 
had to bring forward as an apology for 
their measure's. It was natural that the 
attorney-general should ha^husxerted gjl 
his great abilities to prove, iPftfe could, 
the existence of a communication between 
these conspirators and otherswn different 
parts of the country ; ^br the only chance 
of an acquittal depended on the actual in¬ 
significance of the affair. The learned 
counsel for the Crown, had, however, es- 
ablisliAl no con nexion whatever Nfl¬ 
ing could mor/Tlcgdcdly demonstrate 
lie absurdity of this conspiracy than the 
idcncc of what had been declared by 
the leader, or Nottingham capyun-^ene- 
ral, as be was called, who had Jbeen des- 

f * "ied to have announced to his fotowers, 
t France, England, and Irelanifc^ffS^ 
ids from* the north, would assist mem 
heir insurrection. But, after all, the 
insftrrcation required no force to meet it, 
and might ha v « Seen suppressed by a few 
parish constables. It was not the sus- ■ 
pensioq of the JJabeas Corpus that put 
dowfi the jngurrection, or the conspinfcy, 
whichever it might be?called : it had been 
e§uin£uishcd by the due administration of 
the laiv-y-by apprehending and bringing 
the persons accused to trial ;.and the^aqje 
law could liaje been applied with etjual 
efficiency, though the Habeas Corpus act 
had remained in farce. At the same time 
it was to be,observed, -thftie was no 

proof of any conspiracy hostile to the 
institutions of the country. The whole 
disturbance .sprung from partial discon¬ 
tent, with which .the great, body of the 
population of thesplace where it broke 
out were untainted'. Even in th» very 
village* through vriiiylj the insurgents 
passed, the pffdpdt^ ran away from them; 
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and in no part of the eourjrtrywas ttyere 
any trace to be found of thi existence of 
a conspiracy to alter the rsing’s govern¬ 
ment. He must therefb//’ continue tp 


calling for any such opinioiym the part of 
others, that it might be po framed as, to 
obtain the unanimous approbation of the 
House. In this they were persuaded 
they had succeeded ; and he hoped, when 
the noble marquis reconsidered the sub¬ 
ject, that he would abandon the view of 
the Speech which he had taken. In 
the Speech did nothing more tban state, 
that the improved situation of the country 
had withdrawn from the disaffected the 
principal means on which they relied for 
accomplishing theirseditiousor treasonable 
ends. This had no reference to the que/ 
tion of the propriety of suspending id 
Habeas Corpus actJast session. The nob 
marquis thought there was no n^cessity^ 
that measure: he (lord Liverpool) thought 
there mps< but whether the Opinion of the 
noble marquis or that which he opposed to 
it i9as the right ong, had nothing to do 
with thejtesent address.— He must now 
say att orn or two on what had fallen irom 
a noble friend of Iris (earl Stanhope) in a 
speech of great ability, which he had ad¬ 
dressed to their lordships. In his noble 
friend's peculiar situation it appeared that 
he considered himself called upon to state 
his sentiments, and he approved of the 
feeling on which he acted, lie thought 
*fhe Earl of Lifegtiftfle aid, he was.graX it necessary, however, to remark, that the 
tified with the manner in which the nobler 1 observations of his noble friend were not 
'SMfqliis had expressed his concurrencA j of that kind on which it would be fitting 
with «ne part of the address, and acknow-jVbr him to dwell. iVJil he wished’to say 


maintain, that the grounds on winch the 
sunAifHOn of dne Habeas Corpus was 
called *for b{f? ministers, wbre entirely un¬ 
founded, an|:-*hat the measure was alto¬ 
gether ,wv»ectssary., What he had that 
night/heard of the* staQa^f the country 
affixed him great pleasureSfcbut he could-, 
rffttgfce that change the credit which mi¬ 
nisters seemed desirous of attributing to 
it, of removing great disaffection, and sup- 
*pcessirig extensive conspiracies. The re- 4 
thhiing prosperity, on which ministers 
had dwelt with so much emphasis, was 
what he was happy to hear. He hoped 
also that the predictions of the improve¬ 
ment of the revenue would ^ie realized, 
and he trusted it would continue' to flou- 
and thftptfie burthens of the country 
would b^&uninished; but he must con¬ 
fess, that this was a matter which,,in his 
opinion, admitted rather of hope than of 
certainty. He had, thought it necessary 
to make these observations, though, as 
he had stated, he did not on this occasion 
intend to trouble their lordships with any 
proposition * ‘ 


lodged the candour with which die had 
stated>risentiments respecting other parts! 


was, that the great policy of this country 
was, to maintain tbs*piesput peace, so im- 


re the proper occasion for enter-] portant to this country and to Europe: , 
*ing into a consideration of the subjects to and that it would be the object of his ma- 
which the noble marquis had referred, \/k jesty’s government to preserve that peacp 
should be ready to maintain and pror/e tKat by siurstiing thp course most likely to sc- 

.1 . __-• _ __• • I __ _1—_1-* .. „.ll-- ~ 


the precautionary measufefc.which minis¬ 
ters had proposed were called for by the 
necessity of the case. T,he reports which 
had<*been made by committees: choseif by 
their lordships, pad facts subsequently dis¬ 
closed, all showed that the state dif the 
country was such as to require thpt extra¬ 
ordinary measures should* be resorted to. 
If this were the time for discussing the 
subject, h£ was prepared to maintain that, 
in a case which involved the tranquillity 
and safetyof-the^country, it jvould ill be¬ 
come their lordships to calculate how 
much danger and risk ought to be incurred 
before they employed the means of secu- 
rity which the.y-’held in their hands. With 
regjlrci to-the Speech fpubi the throne, he 
must fmnkly confessing it had been the 
wish of ministers, yjptflout giving amyoopi- 
mon on disputable pojpts themselves, or 


cure itjf! name!}', a strict adherence to the 
engagements into whicho the country had 
entered^ whigft was the best means of se¬ 
curing ^he futility of the other contracting 
parties in their engagements. He must 
also observe, that he could not partake in 
the^jpinjon whicl^ his noble friend had ex¬ 
pressed respecting the feelings of the peo¬ 
ple of Frauce towards the sovereign of 
that covutry. He had, indeed a strong 
impression of a contrary nature. This 
much he would also say, that neither 
the 6tate of that country, nor of any 
other part of the continent of Europe, 
exhibited, in tys opinion, any appearance* 
calculated to excite the apprehensions 
which his noble friend entertained.*-* The 
well known disposition of all the continen¬ 
tal powers afforded the best guarantee for 
the preservation of peace. He should 
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say nothing farther on this subject; and 
he hoped that.what he had previously 
stated would have the effect of removing 
the objections of the noble marquis. When 
the present motioil should be agreed to, 
his noble friend, the secretary of state for 
the home department, would propose .the 
preliminary steps for the mt&sure*of which 
lie had given notice. * 

The Address was then agreed nem. 

\dis. 

\ Lord Sidmauth gave notice, that he 
\ould present a bill to-morrow for repeal- 
pfto the Habeas Corpus Suspension act, and 
TI&, that he would move for the suspen-^ 
w4n.ii of the standing ordersy which requires 

between thevlif- 
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Jjir certain interval to pass 
' ferent stages of bills, in order that they 
might be enabled to pass the hil^ is the 
course of to-morrow. • 

t • 

Clkrk of the Parliaments.] The 
Eafl of Liverpool observed, that ’the^office 
of clerk of the parliaments having beaome 
vacant by the death of Mr. Itose, it was 
vested by reversion in his son, who being 
at present out of the country could not ap¬ 
pear before them to take the oaths. In 
order to nbvi ite the inconvenience which 
might result from his absence, he swould 
move that Henry Cowper, esq. be autho¬ 
rised to affix his signature in the mean¬ 
while to such proceedings of their lord- 


Soeaker# ht^l been appointed by letters 
ptfent in tlfet absence of the chancellor, 
but if they jhad been absent also, the 
# House must^irely have a power to supply 
their place. The same reasoning would 
apply to their ilerlc. After cnaq»h nen t. 
ing the industry of the cleffc in general, 
he concluded by expressing’his- opinion j 
that they should have a^si^ of the in¬ 
strument unde^/viiiclt the appointment 
L was made, irj^/rder to know whether there 
"was any body who bad a title to th^/fhue, 
and should provide in the mean time for 
the discharge of its duties. 

Earl Grosvenor said, that this eirc um» , 
stance confirmed him ^n the opinion ■Se 
had always entertained of the necessity of 
inquiring into these qffices. 

The motion for granting a copy of the 
letters patdht and that for authorising the 
sfgnaturfe of«Mr. Copper were agreed to. 

. HOUSE OF COAmblMS. 

• Tuesday, January 27. 

Repeal of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Acx.J * The Speaker har¬ 
ing taken the chair, several new writs 
were ordered, and the Clandestine Out- 
lawfy bill was, according to custom, read 
L first time. On^fcrraiotion that it be read 
second time, 0 


Lord A/thofp wished to occupy the at- 
ships tfs required th^ signature of the clerkyTtention of the House a few moments on 
of the parliaments. * the suited of the Habeas Corpfls Suspen- 

Lord HoUandjre \jetted the situation in I %ion act. He thought it was ofthe utr 


which the House was placed, and intimat¬ 
ed his intention of moving for a committee 
inquire into the stacc of the clerks of 
the House. There was evidently some¬ 
thing that required to be remedied i% order 
to protect them against such an occurrence. 
Perhaps it might turn out, fioon investiga¬ 
tion, that the present clerk Ijpld situations 
which he was not authorized to bold with¬ 
out the direct permission of the House. 
At all events they owc^ it to tjjcir dwn 
dignity to inquire into the cause. 

The Earl of Liverpool suggested that 
the regular course would be to move for a 
copy of the patent by which the appoint¬ 
ment was made. He believed there were 
resolutions on the Journals prohibiting 
persons from holding certain offices who 
acted in the capacity of clerl^of the parlia¬ 
ments. a 

Tiff Lord. Chancellor concurred in the 
propriety of the course recommended by 
the noble earl. He, as chancellor, was 
Speaker of their lordships House. Other 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


| most importance to the charactci^<&*&?' 
yiousc tliat # the earliest opportunity should* 
ujp tdken of repealing that act. As it was 
ne cessary t(^jive previous notice of any 
motion of importance, he did not consider 
himself warranted in then moving for leave, 
to bring in a bill for the repeal of this 
oditfus measure ;* but he gave this notice, 
that to-nforrow he would submit a motion 
the House for leave ttPbriug in such a 


bill 
Mr. 
would 


*ArbnthnM said, the noble lord 
probably hear something ih • flie 
course ot’th? evening which uiigl^-bave 
the effect ofindycjng himto forego his mo¬ 
tion.—Shortly after, •. v* 

Lord Althorp, seeing lord Castlcrcagh 
in his place, wished to know from him 
whether or ,not he intended to move the 
immediate repeal of thex^abeas Corpus 
Suspension act,tft*pause, if this was not his 
intention, he shouliUiimself submi^a mo¬ 
tions to the House erkthe subject; 

Lord Castlereqgjh skill, it certainly was 

( C ) .• 
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in the contemplation of liis Apajesty’stmi- liance from which so mtftiy advantages 
nisters, as the situation of the country no were anticipate^. Fron> the gradual ex- 
longer called for the continuance of the pansion of a mind of such strong native 
measure to apply to parliament for itys excellence as that of jhe illustrious prin- 
repeal. Notice to that &ect would be cess, the pation were well warranted in 
givdh*t(Fthat n&ce where the bill *origi- entertaining the most sanguine hopes and 
nated.* ,# s « expectations v The prenjature death of 

V» '* • that Princess had juspended the hopcfl'of 

. Stajh JPttVA l s iv Scotland.] Lofd the nation, and closed the bright prospects, 
A. Hamilton wished twstake the earliest the extinction of which was so feelingly 
opportunity of calling the Attention of thes lamented by all classes of this countryy 
Houhe to the late state prosecutions in It would be wasting the time of the Housd, 
Scotland. He gave notice that he would or even worse in him to attempt to dp- 
on that day fortnight submit a motion on scribe to them a life so much entitlejpto 
*»4h.e subject. As he did not wish, how-i their admiration—to attempt to paintvthe 
et-er, to bring theeubject before the House bright lustre whidh opened to their view, 
in the absence of the Lord Advocate, he This would be a mockery of r&d feelftigV 
w-ould, if any such, wish we.s expressed, it suited neither with the nature of the 
postpone his motion to a day pore‘conve- subject, nor the dignity of she House, 
nient to that gentleman. ( Without intruding on the sacred sorrows 

« *■ of the illustrious father they might assure 

. ^DiSTHEsyA Seamen.] Lord Cochrane him that parliament sympathized wit^j him 
Wished MPknow whether or not the Lords in hfo misfortune—that as they were asso- 
of the Admiralty had come to the resol u- dated with him in his hopes, they were 
tion of appropriating any part of the associated with him in his grief. Nothing 
Droits of the Admiralty towards the relief was more congenial to the British clmrac- 
of those distressed seamen, whose wretch- ter than such a sympathy with the suffer¬ 
ed state gave such pain to every person of ings of the illustrious Person to whom 
any feeling. they had plighted their allegiance. Their 

Mr.cJP. Dunda s Bai d, he was "not in* anxiety on such an occasion must be re- 
structed to make* gpy'Otimtnunication ohl garded as an indubitable proof of their at- 
the subject alluded to by the noble lord./ tachment to the family on the throne of 
Lord Cochrane said, if a proportion these realms.—In the Speech a variety of 
the Droits was not applied towards theN topics were introduced, all of.which, from 
relief of the persons in question, Ik would their importance, would l/fc6ome the sub- 
• take early day of bringing forward *a ject of future delibtffation, and therefore 
on the subject. Jf he should not trespass on their attention 

" * « b j by entering into details. They had heard 

Address on the Prince Regents of our amity with foreign states—our 
Speech at the Opening «f the pflospdiity and tranquillity at home—the 
Session.] The Speech &&the Prince Re- stability of out* 1 credit, the improvement of 
. gent having been read by the Speaker, our reyenue. The picture was certainly 
Mr, IVodehouse said, ^hat in moving the flattering, by4 it was not coloured beyond 
Address which the House usually voted to what, our fhtional resources would war- 
th^ throne at the opening of tfie session, rant. Daily intercourse furnished to 
he should ill discharge his duty, if fie drd every man abundant proofs of the im- 
not avail himself of the earliest opportunity proveipent wliiqh had taken place in the 
of calling their attentioif to the deep dis- circumstances of our fellow-subjects. He 
trass in which a receijt calamitous should be grieved to think that he was 
evCht had plunged his Royal Highness. either»the victim of credulity, or that he 
We had lived so many years in a state of spoke the language of delusion. Whether 
war, anrfouc attention hadjbeen so much we looked to our agriculture, or to any 
occupied by .the succession of wonderful other branch of our industry or commerce, 
events to whim that state had given rise, there was no longer seen that stagnant 
that our minds seemed, in some sort, di- langour anddejection— that feeling among 
verted from the consideration of our own j men that they were struggling for exllt- 
domestic affairs. The* first event after enefc with no hope of advancements N°w, 
the rf^urn of peace/in our domestic his- instead of the former depressioni there 
tory, which was vj^wtd with deep interest were every where Seen that vigor and 
by the whole nation, yrgathe virtuous al- that elasticity which Was the'mbst satis- 
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factory evidefce of a real and substantial baa comfc home like a private calamity to 
prosperity. 1% restoration of internal th| hearts and affections of all descriptions 
tranquillity was a subject on which the of his majesty’s subjects: 
imagination loved to dwell. There was % « That, resecting on the hopes which 
now a perfect restoration of content, and we had fondly ^cherished, that the virtues 
the hateful seeds of disaffection were displayed by tais excellent prinoatson all 
banished from^the land. The diffusion of the relations if private Wf|tj wouW herc- 
religious instruction was also ritost pro- yfter adorn the throne, and^uld be tran6- 
perFy under the royaPeye,and an increas- mitted tlirough.a cqntinu^l Recession of 
ed number of places of divine Worship princes in his $< yal # Highness's august 
was recommended to our particular atten- , line, we fuu^Jurselves unable to express 
tion. There remained one or two mate- in adequate terms the profound ijypres- 
rial points io the Speech which ought not sion or our regret and disappointment; 
tp be passed over in complete silence— and that while we trust that the Almighty 
He alluded more particularly to the com-, will still continue to watch over the prmp 
muni cation on the subject of the treaties perity of a nation hithgrto so signally •fa- 
entered i^o with Spain and Portugal for voured by his gracious Providence, we 
the abolition of*he slave trade. If any are duly thankful fpr the consideration 
thing could. add to the impor^nqp of wnicb amidst his own sufferings, his 
these arrangements, it was the consolation Royal Highness has not failed to' bestow 
derived from the consideration of*the <Jn the effect which ^his sad event must 
narrow limits witftin which that traffic was have on thtf interest ancWijture prospect 
no^ confined, affording a rcasonabfgjrqpe of the kingdom : 

that it*willsoon cease to exist. It' was a * “ To congratulate his Royal Highness 
proud triumph to this country that an on the*assurances which he qpntinues to 
end to this most detestable traffic—the receive from foreign powers, of their 
existence of which was condemned by the friendly disposition tSwards this country, 
unanimous feeling of Christendom—was and of their desire to maintain the general 
accomplished through the mediation of tranquillity: 

Great Britain. Of all the glorious j ‘‘•To assure his Royal Highne^, that it 
achievements, of which she had so much %is iq the highestydTj,!eq, satisfactory to us, 
reason to be proud, none would throw \to find that the confidence which he has 
more lustre on her than the accomplish- Jinvariably felf in the stability ol thc*great 
meat* of the universal abolition of tliiy”sources of our national prosperity 44s not 
abominainiS'va&d iniquitous traffic.*-The been disappointed: • 

lion, gentleman ^concluded with moving, 1 • “ That the improvement which has taken 
“ 'I hat an humble Address be presented \ place, in the course of the lust* 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, talrnost every branch of our domestic in-* 
^o thank his Royal Highness for the most \iust*y, and the present state of public 
gracious Speech delivered by his cwmrqpnd cVedit # appaats to us, as well as to his 
to both Houses of parliaiv&nt: ^ Royal Highn^s*, to afford abundant proof 

“ To assure bis Royal Highness that that the difficulties under which the coun- 
we fully share the great concern expressed try was labouring were chiefly to be as- 
by his Royal Highness at tlv continuance crj^efl to tcmpoTary causes: * , 

of his majesty’s .lamented inoisposftion: , “ That wc rejoice,the more in this im- 

“ To offer to his Royal Highness the , portent change, as it hat withdrawnTrom 
expression of our sincere condolence* on the disaffected the principal means of 
that awful dispensation of Providence which they had evaded themselves for the 
which, by the untimely Meath of her purpose of fomenting a spirit of disctfntdht, 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte, which unhappily led to acts of insuarec- 
has visited his Royal Highness with an tion and treasoy; and that we indulge a 
affliction so deeply distressing to his feel* confident expectation that *he state of v 
ings both as a parent and a prince: peace and tAnquiJlity t9 wliicn*th«*et>un- 

** That we should ill discharge our duty try is now restored, will)be. maintained 
9s affectionate subjects of his majesty, against all attempts to disturb it, by the 
jand as representatives of the people of persevering vigilance of |he magistracy, 
^the eftited kingdom, if we did not eagerly and by the loyalty and 'good, seuse of 
embrace this, first occasion of testifying the people : % , 0 

our participation in the general sense of return outvkpnble thanks to hi* 

tins irreparable national loss, a loss which Royal Highness, fox having directed 
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estimates for the current yeatf to be laid address calculated to provoke much dis 
before us: ' cussion, and far less to occasion any sub- 

“ To express our satisfaction at the in- stantial difference of opinion, 
formation which his Royal Highness has. In the first topic, T^hich laments the 
been pleased to communicate to ufl* that continued indisposition of his majesty, all 
the rtfr«»ae has hfeen in a sftltc of progres- must concur. Yet, Sir, even from that 
sive imj»rover&nt in its most important event, w$ may f I hope, dr^w this conso- 
branches sinew wV were last assembled in lation, that it has, I jxust, rendered it im- 
parlirtment ’-ami to assure bis Royal High- possible his majesty should have been 
ness that we shall not fast to direct our made acquainted with the deadly loss he 
continued attention to theNptate of the has sustained. 

publicNitncome and expenditure: It is now, Sir, nearly two years since 

“ To offer our acknowledgments to his an event took place which gladdened the 
Royal Highness for the attention ^hich hearts and brightened the prospects of 
'i%e_has shown to the recommendations of "every individual in this country. The 
the? two Houses of*parliament, in hjs, en- heir presumptive of the British crown be- 
deavours to promote the abolition of the cnipfe the consort to a priyce of ftn andient 
slave trade, and for .his having directed and illustrious house; himself illustrious 
copies of the treaties, which we are*most by being eminently good—distinguished 
happy to learn his Royal Highness has and ennobled by the possession of those 
concluded for that purpose wifli the courts qualities which nntuae bestows with a rare 
ofdSpain and^Tfrtugal, to be'laid before and sparing hand. Such, Sir, is the brief 
us, the fixTfier immediately, the latter as and^jeble sketch of a character,which 
soon as ratified : and to assure his .Royal has obtained legitimate popularity without 
Highness tlvatwe shall proceed to examine seeking tor it, and acquired glory withobt 
these treaties, with ,every disposition to ostentation. The sufferings of this excel- 
adopt such measures as tnay be found lent prince have been great; but let it be 
necessary to enable his Royal Highness recollected, that if never calamity was 
to give full effect to the arrangements move severe, or affliction more poignant, 
into wh'ifh he has entered, lor the jflccom- so never was sympathy more genuine, or 
plishment of this gr^Sc'ftfcject of our»so-^ feeling more universal and sincere, than 
licitude: ' ; that which has attended him. Whatever 

“Tb express our due sense of the de-\ shall be the destiny of this amiable indi- 
ficienoy which has so long existed in the Vidual, let him at heart reflect upon this 
number oV places of public worship be- consolation, that ho carricA-w ith him the 
longingrtolhe established church, when blessing of every behtg«who has a head 
with the increased and increas- to think, or a heart to feel. 

«ing population of the country ; to thank/ But how shall I now deal with a topic 
Itis Royal Highness for having directed that cannot be approached without eino-i 
our attention to this impotUmt matter ; tiotf, orlinndled without pain ? There are 
and to assure his Royal ffiphness that we some subjects tVat wither under the hand 
shall readily take it into onr early consi- of an unskilful artist, and therefore into the 
dcratiop, deeply impressed as we are details oV panegyric I will not and I cannot 
with* a just sense of the man* blessiVtgs enter. JSuffiyit to say, it has pleased God 
which this country by the favour of Ui- tocallheraway who was the pride and hope 
vine Provident has enjoyed, and "with of the country. If you would see how 
the conviction that the religions and deeply she is lamented, you tuay read it 
moral habits of the peojfle are the most in the characters of grief that darken 
sure tfnd firm foundations of Rational pros- every countenance you meet: if you 
perity,” * would estimate how widely, how univer- 

Mr. IVyndham Quip * addressed the sally her loss is deplored, go where you 
s.-House toljjhe.foljowing purport:— will through the country, traverse it to 

I fcw, 'Sir, so fully conscious of my own the east, west, north, and south, and you 
inability adequately to discharge the task will perceive in every quarter how that 
1 have undertaken, that 1 am* anxious to loss is felt and bewailed by all ranks as a 
seize the earliest opportunity of putting domestic calamity.* GodJias been pleased 
in a claim (I fear ratlicr-h large one) for to take away the Princess Chari ottJH'rom 
* your qpnsiaeratc and^partial indulgence, us in the bloom and promise of her youth. 
But it is matter ov great satisfaction to but her name and her memory shall re- 
*nc to think, that tliere is nothing in this main for ever, enshrined in the hearts and 

affections of the people. 
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But, in thfc universal tide of sorrow, 
whose grief can equal his, a father, who 
has lost his only and (beloved child! I 
protest this subject? presents calamity in 
so many and such various poyits of view, 
that 1 am unable to continue it; and I am 
sure there is pot a gentleman (whom I 
have the honour to ^iddress whose own 
feelings will not suggest to him gdl that 
can be said, and with much more eloquence 
than I can command. 

I now come to touch, in a very general 
manner, upon the other topics contained 
in the address; and at a period like the 
present, that part of the Prince Regent’s 
speech which directs particular attention 
to the deficiency pvhich has long exited 
in the number of places of worship of the 
established church, is well worthy of his 
Royal Highness and of the parlRunen^ to 
which it is addressed 9 for the history of 
the last 30 years, and of those events 
which Jjave convulsed and shaken Eg^qfe, 
has plainly shown how intimate the Con¬ 
nexion is between the stability ofrempires, 
and the moral and religious habits of the 
people. 

The House will, I am sure, receive with 
unmixed satisfaction the communication 
the Prince Regent has been graciously 
pleased to make of the friendly disposi¬ 
tion of foreign powers, and the prospect 
of continued peace; for though 1 trust 
the da^ wjjl never asrive in which Great/ 
Britain shatPbe either unable or unwilling 
to vindicate her cause in war, yet let it 
never be forgotten that the wisest object 
of legitimate war is, to obtain solid, ho¬ 
nourable, and lasting pacification. 

I do not wish, on the pn?sent oJfcasifan, 
to detain the House with/figures Jkr any 
details of finance, and 1 will merely say 
generally, that the improvement of the 
revenue, particularly in t\e laiit six 
months, when compared with the corres¬ 
ponding quarters of last year, has been 
considerable; and I mus| observe 4 hat that 
increase having been progressive, holds 
out a reasonable hope tfiat it will be per¬ 
manent.—The improvement in the inter¬ 
nal state of the country, in its manufac¬ 
tures, its import and export trade, in that 
most important branch, the internal com¬ 
merce, by means of its various rivers and 
finals, in the rate of the fuads, the value 
landed property, increase of the reve¬ 
nue,™ short, in resources of all kinds, is 
evident to the* most casual observer, and 
far greater than the most sanguine could 
.. J to hope for. Last year 
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sti»ng men were to be seen in distress for 
want of worts; now wages have advanced ; 
industry, which is the staple foundation 
4 >f national wealth, has a fair field spread 
for its exertion. The country, if f may 
so express mysplf, feels Sm incrt&redf c i r _ 
culation in every artery, iney.ery Channel 
of its commerce. — Last ^vaar the fires 
i?ere extinguished in most •»£ the 'iron 
works, now they-are ia full activity, and 
ithe price of iron has risen from 8 or .9 to 
about 14/. a ton. The demand for/linen, 
the staple of the north of Ireland, is un¬ 
precedented bath as to quantity and price. 
The funds are now eighty, last year nbout^ 
63. Money is most abundant, and when 
lenrcit mortgage to good security, lower- 
i nor in rate,pf interest, and to be had at 
pef cen^ at the same time that sales 
T land are effected at better prices than 
ast year. Gold tooihas re-appeared, and 
the little request in whieffifris held, seejps 
tp declare, that a belief in the ‘Stability of 
our financial system is universal. Let 
me notice the return of confidence ameng 
all classes and descriptions of men;—the 
farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, 
all seem to feel its vivifying influence. 

A confidence that the worst is past, and 
-that*ert;ry thing will still continue to im¬ 
prove, cannot pq^nSpn he shown as wealth 
\n a tangible ^jiape, yet it is'nevertheless 
/cry important, and has material influence 
on national prosperity; and no'jj (shanks 
to tlie evise, precautionary measures that 
were taken) I may add to tlikv^ieture 
the return of internal tranquillity i&flti 
peace. * * 

Wlien we consider the blessings we 
have oerselv^f enjoyed, it is natural wo 
should be desieous of transmitting them 
unimpaired to posterity; and all men will- 
rejoice to find thpt the interests a«d for- 
lorif pro^pArts of the country, as Con¬ 
nected with the succession to the Cnjwn, 
now, “even in the midst or his own deep 
affiictioti, occupies the serious attention 
of the Regent. * The Hoi^e know£ t}jat 
the connexiqp of the reignthg family faith 
this country is closely linked vfith British 
freedom, and tlmtxnruler the auspices of 
the house of Brunswick, ye hav.? &dva p/ecT 
in arts, in arms, in civilization an3*com- 
rnerce, and in the blessings/of liberty ; and 
the countrydooks, with anxious solicitude. 


have ventured 


jermanent con- 
and though per- 


and loyal affeetioe to its 
tinuance on the throne, 
haps there is Ite ^oimediate fear^of the 
cro#n*departing m>m tlie many descen¬ 
dants of the jfrincfg^ Sophia, yet it is of 
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the highest importance that (the inlitri- armed peace, with war establishments, 
tance should remain in our own British and war taxes, instead of being where 
branch, and that the members of the Great Britain is, ppon the pinnacle of 
royal family, who may be called to rule, glory, a model aud .expmple to nations, 
over t hese realms^ should continue*to be placed, as ypur firmness has placed you, 
EnglfbJMfen in birth, in principles, and in on the topmost round of your ambition, 
feelmgf. attracting at once the admiration, and 

I have now#wifieavoured to give a short, perhaps the envy of the world, 
and I know it has bean almost imperfect Lord. AUhorp said':—Mr. Speaker; Ex¬ 

sketch, of the improved situation and tremely sorry should I be, when we are 
prospect of the country;—that improve-, called upon to offer our condolence to the 
m$nt has been greater than ever took throne on the melancholy event which 
place within the short space of one yfear, has lately afflicted the country, that any 
within the memory of man.* ,, observation should escape from, my lips, 
—VJfSut I must not forget to point the at- -which might be in the least degree cal- 
tefition of the House to the treaties, with culated to producer difference of opinion 
Spain and Portugal for the abolition of as the propriety of thp Addrws moved, 
the slave trade. They will bev. laid <uppn or disturb the unanimity which so happily 
the table, and it will hereafter ( be rdtoeiK- pervades the House; nor shall I follow 
bered, to the honour of tills country, thaV in Retail *the speeches of the hon. mover 
even in the midst otf its owrf difficulties,' and seconder of that Address, farther 
distresses, airtf^struggles, wficn fighting than to protest against the inference they 
not only ttft the preservation of liberty^ havbyittenipted to draw, that tl^e ^re¬ 
but of existence, that in such time^ Eng- sent* improved condition of commerce, 
land was net deaf to the wrongs of other and the tranquil state of the country, are 
nations; that afterwards, when she had to be attributed to the measures pursued 
vindicated her own rights, and secured in the last session by his majesty’s minis- 
lier own freedom, she shared with them ters. This is an opinion in which 1, and 
part of her days of triumph; and not un- probably many others, can by no means 
mindful* of the larg er s phere of behefit, coincide; but as there will be many other 
she was enabled to pefttaty, she attcRdedV opportunities for discussing this subject, 
to the interests of humanity , ( and the rights i 1 shall refrain from entering on it at pre- 
ofhubian nature. sent. 1 am, however, anxious to draw 

Bufrlet A the House please to consider |Vhe attention of the«House to a subject 
what our situation would and must have not f 6 rming any part ofAbc Topics em- 
been a^.th’e present moment if we had braced by the preceding speakers, yet ne- 
different line, aiid consented, / cessarily connected with them, upon 
"unde ? 1 any circumstances, to*submit to* which I must premise it is not my inten- 
peace with Buonaparte; hollow, insecure, tion to ground any specific motion. I 9 
and treacherous peace!—nffffer didipolicy fact, tRis is the only occasion when we 
receive.so trimphant a justification as that are privileged \ to allude to particular 
which rejected all compromise, which grievances on the part of individuals, or 
flung gway the scabbaiyl in contending make a*comnjbint on behalf of our con- 
witlf an enemy whose ambitiaA was with- stituenjs generally, without intending to 
out jnoderation, and* whose conduct had move a resolution or motion in form upon 
never yet been guided by good faith* • the^ subject of such grievance or com- 
The country is now beginning.to reap plaTnt. # Such Ijas been heretofore the 
thp fruits pf {hat nnrelafing firmness in practice upon, the reading of his majesty’s 
our‘councils, seconded by ^Jiosc magna- speech at the commencement of the ses- 
nimftus efforts in the country, that achieved sion, and 1 shall avail myself of it to 
not. only ouc own security, but the total make a few observations upon the late 
* jpd annihilation of yie most tre- prosecutions instituted against a person 

mewRfts tyranny that ever loured over named Hone, for libels. It is a subject 
thq' liberties of mankind. Now the of great delicacy, because the professed 
greatest sceptic! must cease to doubt that cause of those prosecutions, the parodies 
jpnbig, and the'most timid to despond. on sacred subject^ no man can justify.'' 
, I beseech you to look inhere the country Let none suppose that in calling at- 
wouldvjow have been,Stripped of its high tention of the House to the subject, I 
attributes, and endeavouring to preserve, do not feel the extreme impropriety and 
what at best could ojdy have been an danger of such publications. I strongly 
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disapprove 9t them, yet in common with 
the bulk .of the nation, .1 rejoice that an 
unsupported individual has triumphed 
over the extraordinary and uncalled-for 
severity of his assailants. Of the party 
prosecuted I know nothing, but as the 
editor of those reprehensible pirodids on 
the forms of the established cnurch, and 
as the very able and successful defender 
of what in themselves I ( cannot help 
thinking highly culpable productions.— 
By that defence he certainly prevailed 
upon the jury to acquit him, and with 
their conviction of his culpability or in¬ 
nocence I have nothing to do ; but much* 
may be -urged as to the policy or pro¬ 
priety of^he motives which actuate*the 
attorney-general in bringing the publisher 
before the public by three sdvefal*pro- 
secutions ex officio. Perhaps* liad#thc 
matter been subjected to a grand jury, 
bil|g would have been found which wpuld 
equally well have answered his pdrooSe. 
Unquestionably, however, the non. and 
learned gentleman had a right to prose¬ 
cute in that form if he thought proper so 
to do. But what appears highly objec¬ 
tionable upon the part of the lion, and 
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cfnyictionlupon the three several infor¬ 
mations ; and yet in that case, he would 
have been acquitted by the majority of 
' the juries. This mode of proceeding can¬ 
not bfc considered pandyl or liberal. An 
tmftfir advantage appeat&gto fiSge been 
taken of the accused, by subjecting him ' 
Jo reiterated trials, a&r reiterated and 
painful exerti<fhs.-«-Thus, although dis¬ 
posed to concede th§ magnitude of the 
evil likely to result from permitting the 
dissemination of such reprehensible pub¬ 
lications, I cannot but think the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s indiscretion has ex¬ 
posed the country to the chance o$^fT 
evilyef a much more aldrirting nature, had, 
du/ng those trials, any circumstance oc- 
ci^rdd J^k Jugh hil pertinacity which 
igftt'have tended to lower and depre- 
ate in. the # public «mind and estimation 
the opinion* nithertB entertained of the 
trial by jury.—Although! rf?vc felt it wty 
duty thus early to express my sentiments 
upon ibis transaction, in conformity with 
the practice of the House, Und th^ in¬ 
dulgence attending ohe opening of the 
session of parliament, by reading the 
speech delivered by the royal commission, 

1 hg.ve been induced to do so merely 


learned gentleman is, that after the ac¬ 
quittal or Mr. Hone upon the fir#t trial *witha view to perform aparamoifct duty, 
he proceeded to try him upon a similar fwithbut feeling^fhe fedfct disposed to find 
libel, as though he was desirous of ap- [Vault with thu substance of that Speech 
pealing from the verdict of one jury to that *t>r the Address now moved for. In'both 
of another.—Thus endeavouring touring* 1 ] these I heartily concur, and kop^there 

_____ _ _.:n uO__ 


that which is" the only competent autho¬ 
rity to decide upon the subject, a verdict 
of a jury, into discredit and odium. 
The jury, notwithstanding that dubious 
•beer, I must alwaj’s consider the 4 judges 
of the law as well as the fact of publica¬ 
tion in all cases of libel.—I will llbt im¬ 
peach the capacity of the hon. am^learned 
gentleman, for whom I eltfertnin great 
respect; yet I cannot help Peking some 
explanation for the motives which in¬ 
duced him to press the question in this 
case—and hand the accused, aftur an ac¬ 
quittal, over to another jury. The re¬ 
sult proved its impolicy. He was again 
acquitted. A third attempt to*gain a 
verdict was then tried with equal ill suc¬ 
cess, and the sanction of throe verdicts 
was thus given to'a practice condemnable 
by all well-disposed, persons, all through 
injudicious zeal of the hon. and 
learqgd gentleman—Had the case been 
^otherwise, and the ' defendant been con- 
;victcd upon tne third trial, there can be 
little doubt his punishment would havp 
nearly equalled those resulting from a 


jvill b£ an unanimous sentimeot respect¬ 
ing their propriety. 

The Attorney General said, he ‘hjjj'hot. 
intended td trouble the House on the 
question before them, but he might be 
excusdtl if he n»adc some observations on 
that part ot thB noble lord’s speech which 
referred to the prosecutions that had re-' 
centlji* takpn phice. He was nbt sure 
thin lie hudAightly understood the objec¬ 
tion jnade by the noble Jord to the pro¬ 
ceedings against Mr. Hone ; he was not 
sure whether he # objccted to the prosecu¬ 
tion of the parodies altogether, owqrke- 
thcr his objection was founded on .the 
circumstance of Mr. Hone having* been 
tried three tivaisf Thois. who though 
the parodies%were altogeVifer .aiqjtkmsr 
and such things as were proper to be cir¬ 
culated, must of course disapprove of tbc 
publisher of them being put three times 
on his trial; but*in his humble opinion, 
if any one of ^iem was a fit subject for 
prosecution, unices a marked distfnetion 
could *be made between that and the 
others, he Should •have failed in his duty 
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to the public if he had nod proseciffed In persevering in the pros##utions after 
the whole. ^ . He denied that there was the first verdict pf acquittal, 
any thing litigious in the course that had ' The Attorney General stated* it to have 
been pursued, any thing of resentment been the subject of <s>efious consideration 
towards the individual other tlidh that with him, .whether, after the first verdict, 
which jus suppcfeed delinquency might be it would be proper to go on, or to abandon 
expected to- inspire in the mind qf a pub- the* pro«ecutipns, and thq result was, a 
lie officer, who held himself bound to conviction in his owji mind, that by giving 

f iroceed against the*party so offending, them yp he should be guilty of a gross 
n his humble judgment, if any single in- dereliction of his duty to the public, 
dividual publication of the three pro-» Unless he had felt satisfied, from what 
ceeded against was a fit subject for pro- came out on the first trial, that the pub- 
secution, it was the duty of the attorney- lications were not what he had previously 
general to proceed agaidst the'-.whofe. conceived them to be, and that he was 
^as it because three separate and dis-' mistaken in the informations which he 
tinct libels,—ithrte publications cjliarged had put upon the record, it was his 
as libels at least,—had been sent for™ by bodnuen duty to proceed with* the othef 
the same person, that twb-qut ofVhe two. And he now begged to say, that 
three, on a verdict of acquittal Ttehi$*p\- notwitlrstifnding the verdict given by the 
nounced on the first trial, ought not A jury—(Ife was always sorry to say any 
be prosecuted^Thfc was a position whiem thing of verdicts given a court of jus- 
eculd notlbe'maintained. If it were con- 'vice)—he had not been convinced, but 
tended tfiat some of them ought to have fifr n^m it, that Mr. Hone was nqt guilty 
been prosecuted, and some not, then the of 'a libel in the second publication, 
qu&stion vfbuld arise as to which ought to though lje had been acquitted on the first, 
have been proceeded against; but if all Though''all the libels were of the same 
of them appeared to the prosecutor to be character, they were on different parts of 
of the same nature, he would ask what the service of the Church of England, 
inference would be drawn, if the public and were therefore fit subjects of distinct 
should%ee one or two selected from the prosecutions. His mind had not been at 
number to Jbe pVoceedb'j against, *whil» all convinced, though by the law of Eng- 
thosg which remained passed unnoticed/ land the jury had tire right,—and God 

The’inference would be, that there wen. forbid they should not have it,_of de- 

threef pasodies on -the Church of England > cidiqg on the guilt »or innocence of the 
service: that the parody proseedted wgs party accusedyet still lie had not been 
'considered to be an improper one; but convinced that the publications in ques- 
* thaTjhe others, which it was not attempted tion were not what they had been charged 
to punish, were innocent, justifiable, and to be. On such matters every man was 
might be circulated at pleasure. He entitled to exercise his own judgment, 
would appeal to thaHoqscST sudh would HRd lft felt that he had been in errar 

not be the inference thatfmust be drawn whence first proceeded against them_ 

’ from conduct like that which he had sup- had the first trial produced this convic- 
posedf He admitted «that because the tion on his mtfid, he should have felt it iiij> 
man had been prosecuted fbr* one ’iibel bounikn di/y to stay the proceeding.,, 
of an injurious «nd mischievous tenancy, but in the absence of such conviction, 
and acquitted—he ought not on that at- ought he to have abstained from procecd- 
count to be punished ^or a publication ing witk the secend prosecution, because 
th^t4vas innocent in its nature; but in the the first had.failed i Was such the prin- 
ca$p of Air. Hone, it had* certainly ap- ciple on which the administration of the 
peared to him, that the character of all justiccfof the country ought to rest? If it 
publicatiori charjJfedTas libel^was the could be shown by tue noble lord that lie 
~‘^r u hansanderstoodjthe noble lord had persevered in the prosecution from 
to complain of three prosecutions having malice, or from a spirit of revenge, then 
been carried on against the same indivi- he might' make out a charge against him ; 
dual; if this were held to be be a matter but if this were not made out or stated, 
of complaint, the nobffe lord must be of he would say that bis conduct had not been' 
opinion that the publications were harm- improper, and that to have withdrawn from 
less. % the prosecution of two of the parodies after 

Lord AUhorp said/what a he objected to a verdict of acquittal had been pronounced 
was the conduct of* th<? attorney-general on the first, would have been taken for a 
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confession ofthil part, that the first pro¬ 
ceeding had beqp wrong. Would it have 
been rigHt for hirrito hive made such a 
confession, when hl^iad no reason to be¬ 
lieve or to imaging that suc^j was indeed 
the fact ? Whether or not such was the 
opinion of other persons, was igiite ano¬ 
ther question; *but with the impression he 
had had on his mind, it was his bounden 
duty, after the result of the first trial was 
known, to bring the second publication inicated them, and others might have an 


| i. 

Habeas Cojpus. On that measure they had 
ploceeded in some measure in the dark. 
The committees of that House, and of the 
Lother House (for the Lords’ report had 
r been communicated to them) had given 
thei® reason why they chuld nottteh dis¬ 
close all the facts on wnich tlfey had 
founded their judgment!.*-Some of the 
fhets, ‘they had said, would qomproraise 
the safety of individuals who had commu- 


under the consideration of a jury. To 
have acted otherwise, he conceived then 
-—he conceived now, and he thought he 
should ever remain in the same mind,, 
would on his part hare amounted to a 
derelictio%of dutjr, and he might in such 
a case have been justly charged with 
weakness, and unbecoming apprq}ieasion 
for the issue, if he had not taken a jer- 
dict on each of the publications. 

Sir Samuel Roiftillys aid, he agreed wit) 
qvefy syllable of the address as far^g^ne 
could understand it from hearing yrcread, 
and declared that he should be extremely 
sorry to say any thing that wolld inter¬ 
rupt tile harmony of the House. There 
was one subject which should cause har¬ 
mony to prevail on the present occasion, 
if any cause could have that cheat. If 
ever there was an event of distress and 
calamity, it was that on which they had 
now to otter their condolence to the 


undue influence on judicial proceedings 
which were in progress. But events had 
since occurred which had thrown light 
upon Ah e general assertions of those 
porta. He alluded to thenroceedingsat 
Manchester, at Derb y, find in Scotland. 
A If the evidence m. all the transactions 
ttf/JufiSTbeen made the subject of judi¬ 
cial" inquiry, had tended to destroy the 
iundatibns*on whiefc they had in the last 
session proceeded. Not Knowing whetjjgr 
any of the papers connected with those 
transactions would be laid before the 
House, he would now make »few obser¬ 
vations on them. The proceedings at 
Manchester, it woulcfbe remembered, oc¬ 
cupied a large portion of the last report 
of the secret committees. It was stated 
in lfoth the reports, that a tio§sonable 
Tbonspiracy of thg mogt etrocious kind had 
‘existed at Marfchester—thafit had been 
/n agitation by the idle and disaffected to 


throne*, the loss of.the illustrious Prin-y. attack the barracks and to burg the ma- 
cess who had engrossed the aft'ectiorfs and ' nufactwies, solely for the purpose of de- 
engaged the hopps of the nation. But it ' stroying the means of work, and- adding 
w&s the privilege of members to introduce by general distress to the numbers jiJfthi 
on that occasion matters which had hap- ‘ ’ ' 

S med during the recess, and especially if 
ey proceeded from measures sanctioned 
by themselves; therefore: the nobly lord 
was perfectly in order, when he animad¬ 
verted on the late trials, not so fbuch as 
insulated events, but because they might 
be considered as part of tlA system of 
government now exercised. They threw 

S reat light on the extraordinary a$t winch 
eprived us of the more valuable part of 
our constitution. Parliament was now 
called together under a public calamity; 
for what else was it to be called together 
under the suspension of the best parts of 
the constitution ? He would not now say 
oay thing of the promise of the immediate 
appeal of that measure. He pnly adverted 
po o ccur rences which Jhrew light on the 
teoujfs on which the suspension was pass- 
pa. There wa» no irregularity at this time 
in referring to that important transaction 
ses8 * on » thfe suspension of the 
( VOL. XXXVII,) * 


who would engage in desperate plaffs. In* 
the Lords’ report the phrase was, “ to 
make Mand%ftter a Moscow.” It was 
stated in thos<*?eports, that some of the 
conspirators were in custody, and he had- 
then suggested tjjat these persons^hould 
be#lmmediiltcly brought to trial. How 
had they*bcen proceeded^ against ? The 
qausdb were removed by certiorari to the 
court of.King’s-bench, to prevent a disclo¬ 
sure of the re91 nature gf the charge 
against them, and at the next assizds m 
Lancaster, then his learned friend* pVIr. 
Topping, who Ttctod for the attorney-ge¬ 
neral, slated Ahat no eviij^rce was tcLibb’ 
produced qgainst them. ’ GovcVhment 
knew from the beginning that no evi¬ 
dence coul(\be brought against them by 
which they couldjje convicted, and there¬ 
fore, turning the advantage they had 
gained againstVhe people, for it sras so, 
to their own accouVt, they took credit for 
clemency, bet'ause \liey aid not produce 

( D ) . 
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who suffered, whether /uijty of treason 
were guiltjf of a capital crime-; 


evidence which had never Existed. t It 
was declared that the prosecutions w£re 
discontinued, because every thing was 
tranquil, and the ministers were willing 
to show their clemency. But was it 
not aSujjicientljMobviQus, that this cle¬ 
mency was sh- wn because there was not 
sufficient evidence to convict any one of 
them? If there was any truth■ in thfe 
statements of the report as to the atro¬ 
cious measures of destruction which these 
men meditated, were they persons to** 
whom clemency ought to have been 
shown ? What! were persons guilty of 
^conspiring to burn factories, attdfck bar- fi 
tSoks, and create # a revolution to fse dis-'i 
charged wither, t*rial, and without punish¬ 
ment i But thougIr*-t K e country wak so 
tranquil at that time (it was'iB £eptemtcr 
last), that it was deemed untecesslby 
resort to the ordinary modes .of legal trie, 
and the allegcd<ffenclers were discharged 
those,against whom there never had 
been supposed to be evidence sufficient ;o 
put themjpn their trials—those Who had 
been arrested under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, w &re kept in prison. So 
that those against whom there was the 
strongest case were discharged—those 
against whom there was the ymkest 
case, Vrere kept in confinement. Th( 
proceedings in fSeotlanV he should not 
now>. enter into, as they would be I 
made the subject of a separate motion by^j 
a noble tord behind him; but he should 
beg die House to bear in mind how much 
of the/€fiect which had been produced on 
. thtr*H6use, had been occasioned by an 
oath which the lord advocate had read in 
his place. The person whaJ?ad been said 
to have administered its Had been pro¬ 
ceeded against on three "Several indict- 
‘ ments, that he might not escape; yet at 
last had been acquitted. „ He‘would 
say nothing at present of fha extraor¬ 
dinary, unprecedented — unprecedented 
he was confident in England, and he be¬ 
lieved even in Scotlaiyl—the •unprece¬ 
dented attempts to prevail upon another 
prkoner .to give evidence against the 
accused. Thenext transactions to which 
would request their* attention were 
tmfci* -‘‘DerbyThe resuft of the pro¬ 
ceedings there he should not'call in ques¬ 
tion, neither should he decide that the 
argument maintained with dhch extraor¬ 
dinary ability by the*, counsel for the 
prisoner,' to give a large /construction to 
the Rlbt Act of Gea i, was errpn^ous. 
There could be no roubt tjiat the persons 

/c * t 


or not, Q 

Brand re tli had committed a murder, and 
those who aided aiSd abetted it, were in 
law equally guilty.—But the proceedings 
on that trial, more than any other, pro¬ 
nounced a full condemnation on the sus¬ 
pension ^if tlife Habeas Oorpus.—In the 
first place, the Habeas Corpus had been 
suspended five months, yet it did not pre¬ 
vent those crimes. It was evident, too, 
how much care was taken on those trials 
to conceal the truth. No evidence of any 
proceeding prior to the 8th of June was 
suffered to transpire ; although the attor¬ 
ney-general, in lys opening speech on 
tligsc trials, had said, that he could prove 
that Brandreth had meetings with the con¬ 
spirators previous to the 8th of June, and 
it was lys duty to have given evidence 
respecting them. It was not merely the 
uilt or innocencfi of the individuals 
lsed that was at stake, but the -sha- 
ractSh of the House, and the credit due 
to theVgovernment. Yet no evidence 
respecting those previous meetings was 
given, "’here was from this circumstance 
a strong presumption; and in his con¬ 
science he believed, from the information 
he had received, that the whole of that 
insurrection was the work of the persons 
sent by the government—not indeed for 
the specific purpose of fomenting disaffec¬ 
tion—but as emissaries of sedition from 
‘clubs that had ncver*existed. The crown 
lawyers, in making out their case, took 
care that it should not bt ascertained how 
far this information was correct. The 
attorney-general having promised, in 
opening the trial against Brandreth, that 
he* would prove his having been present 
at several meetings anterior to the 8th of 
June, r as called on l»y the counsel for 
the prisoneof to produce that evidence, 
on the first; on the second, and on the 
third trials, yet he persevered in the 
course which he had first adopted, of 
leaving all the ‘previous proceedings in 
obscurity. Here too, they had a specimen 
of the exercise of the power given under 
the Ilhbcas Corpus suspension act. It 
had been urged by those who opposed the 
suspension, that it could be of no use in 
cases in a which powerful or distinguished 
men were not engaged in treasonable 
plots. To *this it was said, that the 
leaders might be 'seized on the j^jpt of 
the breaking out of insurrections, and 
that the plans might be thus broken up. 
Now the ministers bad previous informa- 
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tion of Bra*lre|l»'* designs, yet they did hyl been Vublisbcd i u former ages, to 
not seize him. # He was suffered to go on pfint thenrtn one convenient little volume, 
till he had effected all the mischief in his anti to hand them down to posterity, 
power. Thus, upof^ftie only occasion of And why was this done ?—Why were the 
the kind, the oitly use proposed to be 'prosecutions of JVfr. Hone persisted in, if, 
made of the suspension was* not made of according to the language helcU<^«rding 
it. The next .subject to which he wpuld the prisoners at Lancaster the svil was 
advert, regarding the general conduct of stopped in November, apd the state of the 
administration sinceVhe last session, was, country had become so tranquil, and so 
the prosecutions carried on against Mr. satisfactory, as to enable administration to 
Hone, to which his noble friend had ( exercise with safety the royal clemency > 
alluded. He did this the more willingly,' His hon. and learned friend, it would ap- 
as they made part of a connected system, pear from this proceeding, took credit for 
and as the publications which they were clemency wli^n he could not get a convic- 
instituted to suppress, composed part of, tion, lhd when he could get a conviction* 
the evidence on which rfhe liberties of the was willing to show qo clemency, 
country jrere suspended. The House (siivS? Romilly) did njji^JlEan to defend 
would remembei*the use which had been the/publications ciTTjuestion ; they were 
made of those publications; jhe Ijouse npfes t offt mive and reprehensible, though 
would remember, that the late .attorney- Miey aid Hot amount to blasphemy, as 
general (sir William Garrow), had stSted ^sfeey had been said terdo elsewhere, though 
in that House, thflt he had received a cory^ r not in the prosecution. ’STtjey were coni- 
of wne of these terrible parodies. posed for a political object', and not fBr 

declared that it was monstrously bjS^phe- the purpose of attacking religion ; but 
mous; and when some one beeped him whatever was their object, thej/r composi- 
to read it, he replied that he wojild never tion was most offensive and indefensible, 
consent to any thing so honiple, as to To treat with levity ^the religion of the 
read in the House of Commons such a country, to hold up sacred subjects to 
production, but that he would seal it up ridicule by employing their language to 
and lay it on the table, that any member promote political objects, and to inspire 
who had a doubt on iis tendency, or might ?he minds of the people, with a disrespect 
desire to satisfy himself, might open the *or contempt (i*tf thoSe doewines which 
seal and read it. Yet, notwithstanding should be respected for their importance 
this dolicney and record to public morals. t | *to public morals by those even wlyj did 
his hon. and learned friend the attorney-* not be^eve them, was'conduct* that de¬ 
general had proceeded in lii.s endeavours served the highest reprehe nsion . His. 
to protect religion and morality, by mul- hon. and learned friend could nut feel 
tiplying copies of these parodies by thou* greater disapprobation of such |*>uMil<£"> 
sands, and scattering them in profusion tionsthau he himself, but he still could 
£vcr all parts of the country. Befyre Jie not se^that«hjs proceedings were justi- 
commenced his prosecution, the parodies liable. He fsir* Samuel) was wilbng to 
complained of has! entirely disappeared— believe that he^tlie attorney-generil) was 
they had been suppressed by theirwauthor, not stimulated to such prosecutions by 
and withdrawn altogether from circulation, vin^ieflve motived, but lie could sJIirqply 
It was stated by a witness ot* the frial of otherwise*expIain his conduct. If the 
Mr. Hone, that he could not procure a prosecutions were not vindictive, tfhy 
copy by the most diligent search ; and that w*ere they undertaken ? The publications 
a guinea was ottered in* vain foi^a work themselves were* stopped before he at- 
that had originally been published at two- tempted to suppress them. • This injadt- 
pence. These parodies, therefore, had cious attemptjjroughi them again ^iato 
been completely withdrawn, and had dis- public noticed i^I jftf ve them infinitely 
appeared from public notice, when his greater>aurrenc> than thiy. coaid hayfr. 
hon. and learned friend thought proper obtained in Aeir original state, widf a 
to publish a new edition of them; and great mass of concealed, forgotten, and 
wjjat was stranger stjSn, on the pretence of unknown parod ieVgttached to them. He 
preventing their publication. He had could not believe that his hon. and learned 
givenMhem a permanent place in the his- friend could havc’contempl.ited tin* con- 
tory of the country, he had made them a sequence, and tet how could it have es- 
part of its judicial annals, he had given cape^ Him? Shorn A he not have known, 
occasion to collect all the parodies that that on the tcial, taose parodies which 
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had been before little know£, or altj>- In searching after this re^so^ he was led 
gether forgotten, would be brought for- to the discovery of an object, in which 
ward and circulated to an infinitely he hoped they were for' ever defeated, 
greater extent than if they had never He believed in his*-r^nscience that mi- 
been mixed with the proceedings e of a 1 nisters, by urging these prosecutions in 
courtjimtirn ?*- But, notwithstanding the face of tepeated failures, wished to 
this natural «?4cipation, his hon. 'and bring the trial by jury, tha£ great safe- 
learned friend h^d proceeded as* if he guard of* our wights, into*discredit and 
could ot give tliem currency enough; and# contempt, that they (might, by the assis- 
after having seen the^ffect of one prosecu- tance of a religious cry, be enabled, with 
tion in bringing forward long-forgotten less opposition, to lay restraints upon the 
parodies, went on with the other two, as if 'press. He could not forget that in those 
with the intention of procuring an acces- vehicles of public opinion under the con- 
sion or others. Why was the ^econd prose- trol of government, such a project was 
cution .persisted in by his honlt and broached, and lie was convinced that the 
gjfcwd friend, after he had failed iV ob- j ‘destruction of that confidence generally 
taining a vertft*fc,_ on the first ? Bct&use, j repgsed in juries was a preparatory part 
said he, the second"paswly was as nirch 1 of the plan. If this wdk their object it 
a libel as the first, and his retfepmslimg was happily defeated by the firmness of 
would thus have been a derelict ionS^ix the juries,. combined with the good sense, 
public duty. But w«s it the,duty of auV public spirit, and active vigilance of the 
attorney-general^ to* prosecute every 'Country. The trial*by ‘jury was one of 
tlBhg that was prosecutable ? If this was < ta^wm-at bulwarks of our rights, aiuU-he 
the case, he was imposing upon himself coulj^carcely have believed it p&ssible 
more extensive obligations than He was . that anyuminis.ters could have entertained 
protfably aware of, and might be led to j the ideaYir the wish to bring it into dis¬ 
carry his prosecutidhs to other quarters. , credit wit\i the nation, unless he had re- 
1 1 this was the case, it became his hon. . membered other tiansactions and attempts 
and learned friend to look about him. i which seemed consistent with such an ob- 


llut, instead of three prosecutions, ,\v«uld i 
not one*have been sufficient; and should^, 
not at least tjie verdicts £tyen in the* two *J 
former have taught him wbut was to be j 
expected on the third? In the third, how-S 
ever, ^he proceeded, although th^ court ■ 
of King’s-bench, in a trial connected with ' 
the saorepublication, had considered it 
• aretes' offensive than the two farmer 
publications, because the Athanasian creed 
■was not held in such high j£*pcct as the 
Litany, and had been in(kiced 4 to Sward a 
less severe penalty, because the defendant 
Bad shown himself sensible of his error, 
and,thfown himself on the tender rfter^ies 
of the attorney-general. Tffe *least cri¬ 
minal of the parodies was the last prose¬ 
cuted, and uu* prosecution was persevere!! 
in after a double failing, According to the 
explanation o£his hon. and learned friend 
hinasdf, because he thought^ would have 
manifested weakness, m to have re- 
Jumuished it ..J He meant nutlijflg per- 
soraLjsr the' attorney-genial. He was 
an agent of government, and doubtless 
acted on tljair views ana by their insti- 
gaticHutfm'inging on “the thi/d trial. He 
was unwilling to believe that govern¬ 
ment themselves acted op*any vindictive 
principles, but they must have bad feme 
reason for such extraordinary conduct. 


ject. lie could not have attributed to 
them such a design, if he did not know 
that the ministers composed the same go¬ 
vernment that issued directions to the 
magistrates how they were to act tin the 
discharge of the dutjr which the consti¬ 
tution assigned them, and promulgated 
laws never before understood, on the au¬ 
thority of the legal advisers of the crown; 
if he did not know that they were the 
satpc administration that suspended thg 
Habeas Corpus in time of peace; if he 
did not know that they lyere the same ad¬ 
ministration that presumed to say that 
the names of those imprisoned under it 
were ftot tor be revealed, and thut the 
royal prerogative should be interposed, 
contrary to law, between them and the 
visitingViagistrates, thus defeating an act 
of parliament; if he did not know that 
they were the same government who, 
after confining men for several months in 
prison without a charge, dismissed them 
without a trial, requiring them first to 
give security for their conduct, and when 
they refused such se'Uyrity, allowing them 
to depart without it; trusting to a blit 
of indemnity to cover their cacjiuct, 
which bill of indemnity he,would oppose, 
whatever hopes they had of obtaining it. 
He could not, in fine, forget that they 
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were the saiA^gorfemment who, conscious offered, only those who had been 

that they had ex^sed themselves to be called “ theftlanketecrs.” They, though 
called to ^ severe ^count by the coun> a bill had been found agaipSt them by the 
try, had endeavouref i* excuse their own grand jury, had been dismissed, ®s the re¬ 
acts by requiring the^b prisoners to con- Stored tranquillity of the country made it 
fess that thdjf had done wron£, by giving unnecessary to punish them, as it^pi be- 
security for tlfejagace. If their object,, in lievedf that they were wee> instruments 
the repeated prosecutions cff Mi? Hone, in the hands of others, # and* as the im- 
was what he had stated, and what the pjisonment they hadalready suffered,, and 
whole tenour of their conduct justified the contrition tney'naanifested for their 
him in believing, he was happy to see past oonduct, made it probable that 
that they were defeated by the good enough had been done, and that they 
sense arid public principles of the people, might be safely restored to society. The 
If such plans had been ever formed, they next point to which his hon. and learned 
had now proved abortive, and the religi- ^friend adverted, was, the trials at Derby* f 
ous cry by which they Jiad got into office It waf with surprise he had ligfenetHw 
had not, og this occasion, turned to tlyjir any eftfempt to cavil e proceed- 

advantage. He Ifcd thought it incumbent ingsf t From the^pWP*that he had taken 
upon him to take the earliest opportunity in Ahose .jxosccutions, it was with reluc- 
of calling the attention of the fcloiisc to ts/fwcTKat he alluded to them ; but thus 
the subjects to which he had shortly fid- Jbr he would,assert with confidence, that 
verted, and he wSuld* have reckoned si-,^io man wh»had attdhdai to those pro- 
lencc on the present occasion, the great^i secutions,—to the manner in which IK 
dereliction of his public duty. yr, efery part they were conducted, but was 
The Solicitor General, on an Occasion convinced that a more satisfa<jtory judi- 
when, according to the noble mrd and cial investigation never took place. Tie 
the hon. and learned gentlema/, unani- denied that the atfbrney-general had 
mity was so very desirable as it was on stated in the first trial that he was in pos- 
this, he was surprised that such speeches session of proofs of meetings having taken 
should be made as had just been Ijeard, placw, gt which Brandreth was present, 
and that this should be stated to be the ^interior to the 8 th of Jpne. The attor- 
dnly opportunity that would offer for dis- ney-general arghed in, his open- 

cussing those topics which they had ing, as he (the solicitor-general)• had 
touched upon, when already a notice done in the reply, that from the si- 
was on their table "which would bring tuation # in which Brandreth w®$ found 
them regularly before the House, and on the 8 th of June, it w as evide nt that, 
when neither the Speech of the Prince prior meetings must have taken ^dace. 
Regent nor the speeches of the mover It was contended that the conspirtCy^ 
and seconder of the Address could have coukbnot have originated on that day in 
lffd any one to anticipate such a ^ebaje. the pu^lic-keufe at Pentridge, but that 
The lion, and learned gentleman hpd as- previous arrangements must have been 
serted facts to hgve transpired since the made to farther a treasonable plan, long . 
separation of parliament, which hinkproved before concerted, and laboured towards 
that there were not good grounds for the majprity, till at length the conspfratyrs 
suspension of the Habeas ^prpfhi act. believed themselves capable of carrying 
His statement of the proceedings which it in t» effect. If previou^ueetings cokid 
had taken place at Manchester (his hOn. tfe shown to have taken place, at which 
and learned friend must excuse linn) was the agents of government were present, 
not fair. He had assumed That the per- exciting the conspirators Jto rebeHiofl, 
sons lately discharged on their recogni- why had not this been shown h$c thg, pri- 
zances, were the identical persons*whom soners and tJfSf^ggsogd counsel l Was 
the reports of the Houses of Parliament it to beVodtended, because .sufficient evi • 
last session charged with being engaged dence was procured to ssftisfy a jury that 
in a conspiracy to burn Manchester. He high treason had been committed, that 
h0 thought propej^to confound those the prosecutor bound to prove in 
'persons who had beei^ brought up to be evidence all Yliat had passed among the 
trie defer misdemeanors with those who parties before th«*crime was committed ? 
were accused of high treason. He must If this were adNjtted, to this exteijt must 
know that those who had been arraigned, tile argument go, chat conviction should 
and against whom no evidence had been not take place«on satisfactory evidence of 
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treason committed, becausl ether «*vi- noble lord, that the san^c o^nce was, af- 
dence which the prosecutor might' be ter one acquittal, again pertinaciously 
able, or might not be able to produce, subjected to the decision of another jury, 
was not given to show what the conspira- The third publicatk/l had beer' admitted 


tors had intended before,—He next came 


e,—fie n 

to tWprosecut’b\is fbr libel,' to whiph his proper: it 'constituted, in jbe opinion of 
hon. and leatefed friend had so pointedly his hon. and learned friend, only a lesser 
adverted. The, noble lord and’his hon. offence: thaf, however, wfas only his oni- 


by the gentlemen opposite to be also im¬ 
proper : it 'constituted, in t^e opinion of 


adverted. "The, noble lord and'his hop. 
and'learned friend hjid hpth admitted that 
these publications were improper, but 
that they ought not to have been prose; 
cuted because, forsooth, the very prose¬ 
cution had the effect of giving them 
greater publicity. If that objection was 


offence ; thaf, however, wfas only his opi¬ 
nion. * 

Sir *S. Romilly said, it was the opinion 
of the court of King’s-bench. 

The Solicitor General observed, that 
still it was an offence, and the court had 
visited it with punishment in the person 


be allowed any force, the morc\atroci-, of the printer. Ex concerns he had a 
lfh"\ was, # the more pernicious to right to assume that his hon. and learned 


mis a lu'"{ was, # the more pernicibus to 
the public mb^'hsthe more dangerous 
to the public peagef^ihe.. vjore ^ebson 
there would be not to prosecu"Rriaa§mW;h 
as the prosecution of the Ijfteuce'tAs 
certain to extend tlfe circulation. “ DA 
^hen,’’ said theitioble lord, ‘^inasmuch as 1 
you persevered in the successive trials 
against Mr. Hone, you evidenced an in¬ 
tention t<* appeal from the verdict of one 
jury to that of another.” There might 
be "some foundation for that charge, if 
the successive trials had reference to iden¬ 
tical libels, but that was not the case. 
They qpnstituted different oftencer. «If a 
man committed .three different mijrcleri 
on the same niglil in ft.-' same house, 


friend would have tried Mr. Hone on the 
second publication. Tlfe objection there¬ 
fore of .their being identical publica¬ 
tions altogether failed, and the prosecu¬ 
tors of the crown were bound in duty to 
^.submit each of the ihdictments to the 
W*f^Jict of a jury. On those verdicts it 
did,nV become him to offer any Observa¬ 
tions—Shey were not called for by the 


jury to that of another.” There might present (discussion.* It had been stated 
be "some foundation for that charge, if that theVccused himself had suppressed 
the successive trials had reference to iden- these publications before the prosecutions 
tical libels, but that was not the case, were instituted against him; and thence 
They qpnstituted different oftencer. «If a it wa? contended, that the attorney gene- 
man committed .three different mijrderi ral should not have proceeded. This 
on the same niglil in ft.'' same house, would be a weak argument for abstain- 
woujd the acquittal on onfe murder con; ing from prosecution, even on the suppo- 
stitutc an argument against future prose- sion that the suppression was complete; 
cutions on the other indictments 1 That but here there was no such thing. Did 
• differenjy** r'^ted in the case of Mf. not his hon. and learned friend know that 
Hone *:, the offences were to be proved by the libels had been circulated through the 
•'"thsElflct evidence. He was,prepared to whole country, that they were republished 


ussert, that if a man sold three libfcls in 
the same shop, he miglitdp^ prosecuted 
on an indictment whicR comprehended 
all the libellous publications. Yet if 
such q course had been pursued by the 
attorney-general, it would nq*doubt lyvve 


in many places, and that almost imme- 
dijtel^ before Carlisle had been punisher! 
for ly.ving pripted what this defendant 
composed. Various prosecutions had 
been instituted. The libels were spread¬ 
ing in every direction, and therefore he 


been considered as extremely severe, and (the stllicit<r-genoraI) could not allow-to 


calculated to efnbarrass and confute tl\p 
defence of the accused. But what said 
fiis hon. and learned flfiend ? *He met 
tlie’objection«of the noble lord; he as¬ 
serted that the second libel for which 


go out to the public uncontradicted, that 
thfty ha^l been cpmpletcly suppressed by 
the voluntary exertion of their author. 
He really could- not discover on what 
groumj the noble lord and his hon. and 


Mr. Hone was-arry'^'dTfvak much more learned friend could condemn the libels 
-improper than tjie first; hp/;aYd*?fat if he without approving of their prosecution. 
badTo^irosecute he wouldTiave selected They were admitted on all hands to be 
the second publication sas the one on wicked, -reprehensible, and dangerous 
which he would liavo,. proceeded. This publications: and Ifce officers of tfee 
view of the case mlgljt attach want of crown would nave .abandoned their dutjv 
management to the attdrney-general—It if they had not endeavoured to stofJlheir 
might ynpute to him the .ofror of selecting circulation, and to proven t-the repetition 
his weakest case for h/Cfirst effort^ bet It of similar offences by bringing their un¬ 
decidedly disprovedyflic .assertion of the thor to justice, and although it might not 
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be practiclye th administer the remedy 
without gyving t\the libels themselves a 
greater Mblicitjr,was by no means to 
be contaided thatVj* that account the 
remedy \ught nit ’“to be applied. No 
just groum^if censure had ’been alleged 
against thechflj^ict of his hon. and learn¬ 
ed friend, the*attoroey-gefteral,* and he 
therefore could not lee the necessity of 
the observations in which his hon. and 
learned friend, preceded by the noble 
lord, had indulged. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland said:— 
1 beg leave, on the present occasion, to 
make a few observations, having been 

S tarticularly alluded to. by my hon. and 
earned f^end opposite. I do not gow 
mean to go into 1 review of the circum¬ 
stances connected with the subject which 
he has introduced to the llo^sfc; but, 
when the motion of which a noble tord 
has given notice* is brought forward, L 
shall be prepared to show, that the chjugps 
insinuated by my hon. and learne^Qend 
are wholly unfounded. I will slow, that 
the imputation of ignorance, in drawing up 
the indictment, is completely uUlacious ; 
and, from the issue of the trial—from the 
address of the judge to the prisoner, on 
his being dismissed from the bar, wben 
the jury had returned a verdict, well 
known in the law of Scotland, as distin¬ 
guished from a verdict of “ not guilty”— 
1 mean a verdict of “ not pfoven"—I will 
substantiate the faA, that the oath to 
which I referred was taken by certain 
persons engaged fa a traitorous conspiracy 
at Glasgow. With respect to another al¬ 
legation, of far more importance, namely, 
that I acted corruptly, or that I spffeyd 
corrupt practices to be resorted to, ijpr the 
purpose of influencing evidence, instead 
of the statement of my hon. and Jearned 
friend being correct, 1 shall be able to 

I iroye, that, so far from any tl^pg Obrrupt 
laving been done by me, or any other ser¬ 
vant of the crown, on the occasion advert¬ 
ed to, we, in fact, did ndthing, bSt what 
we could not have omitted doing, without 
being guilty of a gross dereliction of duty. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton saief, that 
notwithstanding the confident tone in 
which the learned lord had spoken, he was 
prepared to bring beftrcp the House such 
a case a|would justjftfthe strong opithets 
which him 1 been applied to *the transac¬ 
tions#. Scotland.- ‘ The learned lord said, 
he would be able to substantiate what he 
had last year stated to the House respect¬ 
ing the conspiracies aflP t^e oath. He 


w^Jl retpeAbered that the statement of 
the learnedFlord was, that many hundred 
individuals in the city of Jftlasgow and its 
neighbourhood were involved in those cri- 
•minal proceedings.* It this were true, 
how did it happen #thaf« the le^rng^ lord 
and £11 his colleagues lia^only brought 
forward one trial; a trial indeed in which 
Cwo persons were involved, but still.only 
one trial? On *the* present occasion, he 
would not anticipate iTie discussion in de- 
* tail of those proceedings, for the exami¬ 
nation of which a particular day was now 
fixed; but he. would just tell the learned 
lord, that he was not the Only person who# 
' was deeply implicated in thoscyMWWSES 
ings. •The system on*wkjgff*?hey had 
been carried Qpjpfe‘ E mdst disgraceful to 
tlys cZ^intr^Tor it whs a system of uojust 
3 £cuslfioii,*of absurdity, and of inconsis¬ 
tency with t^e professions of the very men 
' who acted upon it. "As%*o % the Address 
itself, he did not see any particular rcasdft 
ta oppose it. 

Lord Folkestone said Unwilling as I 
am, at all times, to oifer myselfto the*no¬ 
tice of the House, anfl feeling that unwil¬ 
lingness, in a peculiar degree at present, 
when symptoms of weariness begin to be 
manifested at the protraction of the de¬ 
bate ; yet I think it my duty, rcprBbating, 
as I Do, the conduct of liis igajesty’s mi¬ 
nisters during <he recess, not to he*per¬ 
fectly silent on this occasion. With re¬ 
spect to the trials, noti'ced by those who 
preceded me, I shall say very little. Of. 
those which took place in Scotland I shall 
say nothing whatever. But, with* 
ence 4o th«? other trials, I shall merely 
say, that >W>]iy person who heard the 
statement ofTnjahon. and learned friend, 
and the answer attempted to be given to 
it, did not feel convinced that the facts ' 
adduce*! by. him Stood uneontradiAe<b I 
thiifk he aidU either ijot have attended to 
that statement, or his mi»d must be fril- 
filly opposed to conviction. The hon. 
and learrfed gentleman opposite met the 
statement of my hon. and Ifarned frieptf, 
with respect R> the trials at M^jichester, 
by saying, Ujtftj^ieji^rsoqs set at liberty 
were ntftlhnOse who hat! beep taken up 'on 
the charge oV conspiring to burn that 
town. My hmc and learned friend be¬ 
lieves, and I alsOT^elieve, that they were 
the identical ^ersonK On what authority 
have wc coma tcs*that conclusion On 
the authority oK k the Report of the ^Select 

* * *Sep Vol.^5, p. 729. 
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Committee, which was laid fn «the tgble sure on the proceeding!, fij^he purpose 
of this House; which report*stated, that of impairing the triaUby jurjp This is 
some of the pdt^ons implicated in the plot my conscientious opimon; and^i am sure 
there adverted ti, had been apprehended I am not singular {yfnaintuininj, it. But 
—and these, I bSlieve, were the person? this was not the only step take,/ by minis- 
finalljfc,Jifrerate(lt'* Witlf respect to the ters during the recess, that w*#nt to lower, 
trials at DerByp I deny the justice if the in the eyes of the that which 

doctrine laid down by the hon. and learn- should always? be vwwed *ith respect and 
*d gentleman.' He says—We conceive veneration and cormdence—the adminis- 
we did en&ugh, wfipn* we brought evidence trationTof the law. The scene which oc- 
forward to convict these conspirators—we # curred in the court of KingVbench, two 
had no right to do more—we were not j or three days ago, sufficiently shows this, 
called on to adduce any thing that might ! Hut of that 1 shall say nothing; because 
lay open the real system*which, on that it will, perhaps, come regularly under the 
\ occasion, had been acted on—wit\ refer- 1 consideration of the House— 
^fGSuW-hat, the public ought-to he left I shall now allitfle to another transac- 
in the darltT'NiJ^pw, Sir, I verily believe, tioo, in which I am more immediately con- 
that the crime for IfJTWm.'i^t^unforpjnate cerned. 1 mean the else of the persons 
men suffered was as much thev Mtodu ction confined under the law for the suspension 
of Mr; Oliver—was as much fhe e3efct\f of the Habeas Corpus act—persons placed 
the measures taken 4>y his majesty’s in‘solitary confinement, by order of his 
nisters—as any Either transaction in whiclp^majesty 's government, hi direct opposition 
Sir. Oliver had taken a part. I believe it t^ishe opinion of a court of justice. C -Mi- 
was the work of Mr. Oliver—the agent'of nist/MVmay say, that that court of justice 
lor]} Sidqjoulh, the instrument of minis- is mistaken. But still it is a court of law, 
ters; and, if it was so, I do not envy them ; and ought to be held up to the respect, 
the triumph which Seems to fill them with 1 not to tjpe contempt, of the people. 1 
so much pride, of having convicted and speak of the court of quarter sessions, 
executed those three miserable individual.-. Now, Sir, to come to the Address. J 
With respect to the trials of Mr, Hone, cannpt entirely agree to the sentiments 
no man could rc§d them without cjearlj’ contained in it. There is one part of it, 
seeing, that» either* the {^grnment were j which contains an expression of the appro- 
influenced by that spirit bf persecution, bation of the House of the measures of 
the qjdstence of which his majesty’s attor- his majesty’s government, and attribute.-, 
ney-gendfal denied, or else that they were the present improved state of the public 
•quite imjgggUc of properly carrying dli feeling to their conduct^ [Cries of “No, 
_ proc eedings of that nature. But what I no!”] It so struck me, when it was 
>felUI»ot>ject to in these trials jp, thedegra- read; and most indubitably, I do not 
dation to which they tended to brifig our agree in such a sentiment. [Cries pi 
courts of justice, nnd thosgsto t^om the “ J^o„no !”] I understand there is no 
administration of our l^ys is confided, such /thing in the address, and therefore l 
Could any man, who wished to uphold the shall pursue that subject no farther. There 
, dignity of our courts of justice—who was is, however, a promise in the Address, to 
desirous of supporting the hqpour an4 re- agree in all that has been done with re¬ 
spectability of the expounders 9f the law spectra Sstiin and Portugal; which I am 
—read those tflals, and not feel, that the by no means prepared to do. But, at a 
whole proceeding was calculated infinitely ftfture jlay, I probably shall have an op- 
more to lower and degrade the dignity of portunity of stating my opinion on that 
oils bourts, aid to hold up to contempt subject, antf I chall now say nothing re- 
thesft wh* presided and those who prac- spectipg it. But, Sir, what 1 decidedly find 
tised, than the publications fault with in this address is, the absence 

were suited to throw ridiculeVvr^eligion, of a suitable expression of feeling—of 
or to produce idipiety ? J/roelicve minis- such feeling as best becomes an English 
ters, in following the business up, bad two House of Commons, at a time v^hen all 
distinct, objects in viant( first, the perse- our liberties^re Iyirig.p rostrate p* the feet 
cution of Mr. Hosfc, # who^e conviction of ministers, whep our freedom may be 
would, in. some degree, bes/r out the asser- assailed by a secretary of st&te in aVManner 
Bon nqtclo during the las^/session, that the unprecedented at any former period of 
country' teemed with .blasphemous puhfii- our history 1 Aouther thing which I ob- 
cations; and next, po ground some mea- ject to in th% tffirefls is its flatness—its 
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nm—Us not bearing on speci- 
, bu^oealing entirely on gene¬ 
ralities. JThe ho\ gentleman who se¬ 
conded Isays, is nothing in the 

address that can be objected to, and 
therefore Rwecommend it to the House.” 
This is notwwm in which addresses 
were formerly* vote\ The Speech from 
the throne ought to he a sort of exposi¬ 
tion of the state of the country, with re¬ 
ference to its foreign and domestic rela¬ 
tions. But lately a practice has prevailed, 
of making those speeches of a very flimsy 
texture. To use a common phrase, they 
are drawn up in a very “ wishy washy” 
manner. This is done, in order to leave 
the Hous| as litde matter for discussion 
as possible. I complain of this system, 
and refer to the practice which prevailed 
in the time of king William, which has 
always been placed amongst the best pe- J 
riods of our consfitutional history. If wV' 
look at the Journals we shall find, dfcat 
when % speech was delivered fn/fn* the 
throne, an answer was not reti/rned on 
that day, but two or three days were suf¬ 
fered to elapse, during which tjte Speech 
was considered, and then an answer was 
given. There was a great deal of sense in 
this. For, as a speech from the throne 
contained a statement of the situation of 
the country, gentlemen could not be ex¬ 
pected to make up their minds in a mo¬ 
ment,sou so comprehensive a subject; and, 
therefore; time for consideration wifs re¬ 
quired and was conceded. It is curious 
for the House to observe, how, by de¬ 
grees, this useful practice has been eaten 
out by the ministers of the crown ; so that 
fte are at this day called on to give eur 
assent to an address, the echo of a speech 
which we have .only heard read once. 
Before this practice was adoptedf it was 
usual within his recollection for the Lords 
to meet at the treasury, and tte.C4(hmons 
to assemble at the Cock-pit, where they 
heard the Speech read, which was i^teiufbd 
to be delivered from the throne; and thus u 


- _ ,-- , , I • | 

** €) 1 it’boftains nothing; it pledges you 
* 1 - you may agree 


tp nothing; and, therefore 
to ft" / 

i» With respect to the lamentable event. 
|whi<pi the whole -cojuntjty deplores, I can- 
not'pvoid expressing my suipri&^ffl&t the 
same course was not adopted, as i#as pur- 
Jilte'd on the death j>f the late duke of 
trloucester. Oa that occasi6n k a separate 
address of condolence was voted—it was 
not introduced amongst other matters—it 
stood alone, as it ought to stand—which, 

1 think, was a much more respectful mode 
of proceeding than that which had now been # 
proposed. I complain of the 
Sir, tqcause, as I said befov^pd^contalns 
nothing specific with; Terence to the 
state of th*Mi*uff0fy^rbecau6c it does not 
noticet’ .e situation in which we are placed, 
with our liberties lying prostrate before 
IDs majesty’s ministers. ^There are many 
points wholly overlooked,"which appear 
to me to be of the greatest importance. 
The expiration of the Bank Restriction 
act—if indeed it be allowed to4ake place 
—is by no means a^light matter. The 
war in India, which is not mentioned, 
cannot surely be considered as a matter 
of trifling importance. There is also 
another act, which is almost as d#jgrace- 
•ful, though certainly not so oppressive as 
the Habeas •Corpus Suspension act, 
which will expire this session, and which 
I hope will never be renewed. I advert 
to the Alien act. This also was unnoticed. 
Now, Sir, with respect to ti.r.J"^princess' 
Charlotte, I could wish that a more specifi c., 
mention shqpld be made. I could"wTsn 
our grief for the irreparable loss which 
the 'cojuitr^lKis sustained to be more 
decidedly marlyftl. 1 am the more anxi¬ 
ous to state my feelings ou this subject,. 
because I was, in some degree, the pneahs 
of laying before parliament, matters con¬ 
nected wfth a brand# of the House.of 
Brunswick — which occ&ioned a right 
non. gentleman, whom I did not see be¬ 
fore, but*who has just now taken his seat. 


they came to the discussion* in some dc^/ (Mr. Canning,) to declare# that 1 wasran 
gree prepared to offer their opinions. Jr enemy to the^touse of Brunswick^’ •’ I 
recollect before I came into parliament^ never was House—ai)d, 

was the practice to have tl»e Speech fn- therefor***! wish to state my unfeigned 
tended to be delivered from the throne, feelings of reset at the cTeplorablc event 
printed and distribute^ tl*e*day before it 1 *’ 

pronounced ; by which means 
gentlemeTTShad some opportunity given 
thei%£f analysing its contents. But now 
we are called op to decide, without having 
any opportunity of considering the Speech 
or Address; and the apology always is, 
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which has fillecMhe country with grief— 
which has fallen wijh dreadful violence on 
the House o&Bruiyiwick—which has de¬ 
prived it of it\a»rfcatest ornament. I am 
the more desirous to call the attention of 

-a....... 


(E) 


See Vok\ 3, p. 625. 
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the House to this point, becatse'the sflr- could say any thing on this o Cession with-* 
row which has. been manifested by all out giving way tohis fesnogs orrrhat most 
classes of the community, does away ^ith afflicting subject/ Bur other tdnics of a 
the idea of thatlfiisafiection, which‘‘was. very different nature been intfoduced; 
said to exist in eyl'ry ppvfc .of the country, ana one noble lord had, in thertourse of 
1 am^tfre, if the last and greyest his speech, said what he com wish had 
plague of Egypt had fallen on this ccun ; been spayed, fyit as thr-s^ject had been 
try—if, on the • breeding of the morning^ entered upon, he lmst protest against 
we found one dead in every house-*—the what had been sai<P, as being likely to 
sorrow of the people could not have been create an injurious feeling as to the admi-* 
more poignant, or more generally ex- > nistration of public justice; namely, that 
pressed. The grief occasioned by this the condemnation and execution of the 
sad event has been universal: and the persons at Derby were brought about by 
^ people, in their addresses \o the tjirone, the tampering of agents employed by go- 
JwM 4 §**$^d their reason for feeling so ivernment. This was not the proper time 
acutely oftwh^c<&sion. They lamented to enter into a fuK refutation if this ca- 
the loss of of a vir- lumtiy. But such a tirpe would come, 

tuous and beneficent sSV&toign, which and he would undertake then to disprove 
they had so long contemplate!} \9i tb feel- j the rssertion as strongly and as com¬ 
ings of delight. Every one of their ad- I pletoly, as that which was not the truth 
dresses mention^ tfie private and public '{could be disproved., In the mean time, 
virtues of thnf amiable Princess. Every would assert, that the"Ve was not a scin- 
one of them eulogized the exemplary tilfe uf’ evidence produced during vhe 
manner in which she filled each station, trials tV implicate Oliver in the tVansac- 
to dbclrarge the duties of which she had tions of\he criminals ; nor was there any 
been called, during Jrer short but honour- one cirdLmstance connected with the 
able life. If any persons believe that whole proceedings, which in any way im- 
there are enemies to the House of Bruns- plicated Oliver, excepting the last words 
wick—if any persons think that disaffec- of one of the unfortunate men, and these 
tion towards it exists—they must be were nttered under circumstances which 
taught by the uniform conduct of the' must strip them of all title to notice, 
peopje on this melancholy^ r-asion, that With regard to the matter immediately 
it is not directed against that part of it under the consideration of the House, his 
which is Signified .by virtue. If there be majesty's ministers wpe in no degree dis- 
hostility to any part of that House—and posed to imagine that the view which hon. 

I do not-4e=iwe that there is—let thosd members *on the opposite side took of 
^gbj^ate the objects of it attribute it to their conduct was at a/l altered. They 
themselves, and not to any base feeling of were persuaded that those hon. members 
the popular mind. ^ would again assert that the state of the 

1/ord Castlereagh said, tftfPif this* was country was not such as to require thosfe 
the only occasion on whioh many of the precautionary measures which had been 
• subjects touched upon during the present adopted. An hon. and learned gentleman 
discussion could be debated, he ( might had insinuated that there was a conspiracy 
feA himself called upon to say something among his majesty’s ministers, and that 
in answer to what had fallen rroYn the no- they intended to propose some measures 
ble lord and the hon. and learned gfentlqR to parliament totally repugnant to the 
man opposite. But as numerous occa- principles of the constitution. He trusted, 
spins would arise whentRose topfes would however, that there was no one in the 
cofloe naturally before the House, and the House who riould go along with that hon. 
^kainaiion of them be fidl/entered upon, Hnd learned member in what he had said 
it was not his* fijtesfc^^tfoNhike, up the upon this occasion; for it savoured much 
time of tne Hoqsc in the di&cubrrfh of any ofc disposition to misrepresent what was 
of the questions at this ti ye. In saying in itself sufficiently plain. He had al¬ 
ibis, nothing was farther^om his thoughts ready stated to*th^House the intention of 
than to complain of hon. gentleman his. majesty’s government with respect to 
who bad so far takena part/ln tne present the repeal oflhe bill which appended fee 
debate qs to express thSir/.eep feeling of Habeas Corpus act. Uponr- that question 
that acrf& calamity which the whole nation when the proper time came, he would be 
deplored. He would be sorry to vthilik fully prepared to enter into a discussion 
there was any ip the House who of the propriety of the course of policy 
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which hasten ( adopted. It was the in¬ 
tention oi his nijjesty’s government not 
to withhoa froni parliament the knowledge 
of what Cad been toe. state of the country 
since thSLlast inquiry that was made into 
it. It wasWobable that ori*an early day 


he should communication to make 

to the House oiTVhis subject f and he 
trusted, when the inquiry;, he mentioned 
was made, it would be seen, that the mea- 


va^i as 
the unani 


nnnfti 
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lie Address, as would disturb 
'ty of the House. 

r. JBennet expressed/his entire con- 
ence with the noble/ord behind him, 
the conduct of his majesty’s ministers; 
e could tW House, he was 

ared to prove, upon JJj#*p ! ro^>7*occa- 
, that notwithstanding these confident 
Jwsei^ions by whictMmhflsfers contrived to 
persuade some gentlemen to'agree to their 


sures adopted were not merely salutary, j measures of restriction upon the liberty 
as being prudential and cautionary, but * -..hi....* it. ■>•<4 ,v«.»is. 

also that the state of internal tranquillity 
which enabled government to propose to 
parliament that an end should be put to 
that law, was owing tp the timely adop-' 
tion of those very measures.—In passing 
over the various* topics which had Seen 
brought into the debate, relative to the 
exercise of the powers conferred* b f that 
law, he wished it to be understood, that 
he did so only because a more proper time, 
would occur for entering upon the discus¬ 
sion of them: and he assured th/J'nohle 
lord, that ministers . were not disposed to 
shrink from that discussion; on^he con¬ 
trary, they felt convinced it would be in 
their power to satisfy parliament and the 
country that those powers had been exer¬ 
cised with a proper discretion; that if the 
powers so entrusted were unusually*great, 
they had been used in mercy and in jus¬ 
tice; that in the exercise of these powers, 
the government had not shrunk from the 
performance of a faithful duty ; anfj that 
having so happily carried the country 
through dangers* certainly very consider¬ 
able, they could now congratulate it on hav¬ 
ing escaped such danger. In saying this, 
he did not wish to lull the country into a 
feeling that there was now absolu\ely*no 
danger, and that the peril wusqnitfe gone 
by. The happiness was, that if was so 
piuch diminished, that extraordinary 
powers were no longer necessarytp over¬ 
come it. Upon the other pUrfs of the 
Speech, he had only to remark, that the 
picture they afforded of*the stats of the 
country was most gratifving>and consola¬ 
tory, beyond what could be given of jm ■* 
country under similar circumstances ~ 


haps no instance could be produced in 
history of nations of a revival so ri 
from a state of extreme di&tre§g. On tl 
g rou ndshe trusted that whatever diffcri 
eagHUpresnail as t<T the poliey of the 
sureyaursueiJ^jy his mftjesty’s goveri 
on a general vjew of the state of the 
tion and the topics treated of id tl^speech, 
no Buch difference of opinionyffoula pre- 


of the subject, the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the disaffection which formed 
the ground work of their proposition, was 
created by emissaries employed and paid, 
by ministers themselves. [HearJtBaatQ 
Mr .• Brougham did nftt y >&^roprotract 
the debate, 'vutjyyc—^ dun ot refrain from 
sayirijj a fifw^vords, Though without any 
view Vo disturb the unanimity .of the 
House.. That part qf the Address which 
stated the sorrow of the House for the 
great and irreparable calamity which the 
nation had sustained, met with his most 
hearty* concurrence. The very mention 
of such a subject was a sufficient i mson 
for excluding any wither topics which 
might tend to disturb that unanimity which 
was so desirable on such an occasion; 
but jf any thing were wanting to confirm 
that dhanindty, it might safely die pre¬ 
sumed the speech of no We lord who 

had but j OKI .sat down, must havq had 
that effect. For it appeared that, the 
points on which it was most likely that a 
jjiffereifce of opinion would arise—namely, 
die transactions which hau :..T»n place 
since the last report of* the secref com- * 
mi ttge, were, at a very early period, to 
come under discussion. And he gathered 
from tfPfc sp«fc£|} of the noble lord this 
most gratifying conclusion—that it was at 
length the intention of his majesty’s go-- 
vernment to produce evidence as»to the 
sta£e of t^iemation before a committed of, 
he House, before *fhic{| also witnesses 
flight* be called and examined; so that in 
Jie cousse of the examinations which 
would then take place, they would heqr, 
on the one hqpd the evidence on whic h 
ministers had&tcted, and, on The «tMr 


hand, <heucw 


dieted, 
rouM '1 


eKf’that evidence 


on whicftWis %on. friend jvh© spoke last, 
undertook to\irove that the representa¬ 
tions of government were incorrect. 
Until this inouiry t^k place, it would be 
premature toVnteiwakjany farther discus¬ 
sion of the s5biect.^A^tQ.the - state of 
1 t^e country, and the measure?Wurh had 
beeifadopted, his opinions remained un- 
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altered. Nothing had come fut,to sh|ke 
his opinion, that the evidence and want of 
evidence showddthat those measures w&re 
quite uncalled mr by the state off the 
country. As to the other topics iif the* 
Addras, heyemarv<vlsit said nothing 
as to tqe cai&V^o which the improvement 
in the state of the country was te b&a»- 
tributed; nor dhl ?ETSiEyuny thing imp-lying 
a pledge that the £iouse would approve 
the treaty with Spain. If it did, there 
would be cause enough to disturb the una*' 
nimity of the House; but in his present 
View of it there was no suqh cause, 
i Lord Castlereagh rose to explain, and 
objwr-TrsL^that the lion, and learned gen¬ 
tleman wa^Uis^ken if he supposed that 
it was intendedo^miaUjgrB to propose 
the constitution of Sny coiirnffttee,.*diffe- 
rent in-character from those «whifch liad 
taken place last session upon % the- subjeot 
alluded to. • * * 

•Mr. Brougham could not but express 
his regret at having been mistaken as to 
the intention of the noble lord with res- 


alleged, ministers might ha*^ ^something 
to ofier in their delete, iiLrather in 
proof of the energy afd Industry of that 
people whom theirnoisconduct mid extra¬ 
vagance had been unable to bm&k down. 
But what frhfl those ministerajpesented in 
atonement for their deliyy fencv ? Why, 
truly,a rlcomifkendau^ntobuild churches. 
This, however.was ifat a new expedient; 
for it was the practice of sinners in all 
ages to build churches. If, indeed, mi¬ 
nisters had proposed to enlarge the jails 
or the alms-houses, where at least the 
inmates might be saved from starving, or 
to do any thing for the solid benefit of the 
public, they migljt lay somaj claim to 
prajge. But their allegation of typsperity, 
and their proposition of Improvement was 
really a tyochery of the public under¬ 
standing.. It was obviously impossible 
that any country could go on in the state 
j^in which England \las fct present, with a 
| facing revenue and a starving people— 
with, reater degree of misery ‘among 

\ the population, than was to be found under 


pecfToTITe mode of the promised inquiry. : any arbitrary government which the Bri- 


Ile still anxiously bv»ped he had not so 
far mistaken the noble lord, as that the 
inquiry would turn out to be merely an 
examination of documents prepared by 
government and sent down to the*House 
in a green 1 %j. Iff*that qjgs to be all, it 
would be a mere mockery. * “ 

Lord Cochrane thought the Address 
extrefhely unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it 
held f":. 1 : co pr omise of economy or rc« 
trenchmenr 1 ." Tiojw different was this com- 
^ysnit^.m’from the Speech of the American 
president, which had lately Appeared in 
the public Journals. In thj|t&|>eech, from 
the chief ruler of a nation v^hich Tmr mi¬ 
nisters tlireatcned and sought to destroy 
in the late war, there was a distinct re- 
k dital o# evidence to prove its general im¬ 
provement. In the Speech* before the 
Hawse there wgs no doubt a conftden 
assertion of national prosperity, but 
specific instance of thak prosperity wai 
attuned to. The reason was obvious ; for 
specific instance could be«ited. That, 


tish ministers might desire to imitate. 
For in no nation in Europe', not even in 
Spain, Italy, or Portugal, could such 
mendicity and wretched nos be found as 
were at present daily witnessed in the 
public streets of this vast metropolis. For 
the reasons he had mentioned, he could 
not hesitate to pronounce this Address a 
direct insult.to the'feelings and to the 
understanding of the country. 

The Adtlress was agrefid to nem. con. 


-a 


_ <05s imp ossible the misery 

that universally prevaneaTwhn e th fe reve¬ 
nue was notoriously deficirfit, while the 
Work-houses were crowdcd^with paupers, 
while the streets wergf thronged with 
starving seamen, aiuF'nie nyor-rates ad¬ 
vanced beyond ani^'.TV^r ^vecedent. If 
any evidence, adduced, to establish 
the fadtr that the country was in tht«t 
■late of prosperity ^vhich u this speech 
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* 1 Wednesday, January 2S. 

Habeas CokFus Suspension Repeal 
Bile.] , Lord Sidmouth presented a bill 
for repealing the act passed in the last 
sessimw^pf^parliament, to empower his 
majesty to secure and detain persons sus¬ 
pected of conspiring against his majesty's 
person ind government. Having read 
tthe title of i&e |>ill, his lordship moved 
[at it be now read a first time. The 
wi!s accordingly read a first time, 
which, on the noble lord’s motion, 
[standing order relative to the progress 
->ubliC',bil 1 r —suspended. On the 
l ' 5n for the second reading of the bill, 
rd Holland, though he cf/iiaihly cFid 
te to oppose *the motion, couj^, not 
avoid saving a few words op the circum¬ 
stances which had led to it. His majesty’s 
ministers \ad dwelt on the difficulties 
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they had e: 
situation 
ready to 
the presei 
than he 
ever might 
the times, 
be repealed. 


leas Corpus Suspension Repeal 

ienced from the dangerous' 
the country, and he was 
knowledge that, in proposing 
measure, they had done more 
cted from them :but what- 
}ve been the dimculties of 
IjW hich was now |bout to 
h? wo\d asseTt, had been 


the 


one of the greatest eafimities the country 
had experienced. Last year, parliament 
had consented on the representation of his 
majesty's ministers, supported by erro¬ 
neous and imperfect evidence, to sanction 
the measure they were now about to repeal. 
Their lordships had then allowed themselves 
to be surprised into a course, on the adop¬ 
tion of wlj|eh it was pretended the safety 
of the country defended. His majesty’s 
ministers had been either act#iaHy # the 
tools of wicked and designing tpen, or 
had been led away b^ the desire of Ob¬ 
taining undue povfer to themselves. Be- 
lieviwg, ns he did, that the whole of their 
lordships’ proceedings in passing tbfe rfict 
for suspending the Habeas Corpus had 
rested upon garbled and unfair evidence, 
he must state that he could not b j satisfied 
with the mere repeal of that act, and that 
he thought an inquiry into the grounds on 
which it had been passed ought to be in¬ 
stituted. No proceeding could diave 
been more dangerous to the true interests 
of the country, than that to which their 
lordships had given their sanction on evi¬ 
dence so totally imperfect. The light 
which had been suspended, he wished to 
remind them, was*not one which had been 
granted by any act of parliament what¬ 
ever. The personal liberty of the people 
wHs no concession. It was a right^ante¬ 
cedent to uny statute, and equal the 
right of their lojddiips to vote in that 
House, or to the right of the king to sit 
on the throne. He did not mean to say 
that there was any absolute to 

the power of parliament on this subject, 
when circumstances rendered such 
stretch of power indispdhsable; But he 
did say, that to suspeniWhis*riglit of the 
people was an act of as great violence aj 
to suspend the prerogatives of the crow 
and could only be justified by the clear 
evidence of the most overwhelming i 
cessity. Consistently \yi.th-^hio^yiew, 
though their lordships could not let Mie 
matter pad&^pver with the mfre repear of 
an a^-which shad been so unjustijrably 
passed. It w«s their lordships djnty to 
show, that a law which deprive^he peo¬ 
ple of their most important rig/nt, of per- 
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son«| liberty was a calamity which was 
not lo be inflicted without proof, or with¬ 
out Vorae subsequent proceeding, which 
would demonstrate to thejlatest posterity, 
tTiat they considered themselves pledged 
to gimrd again*-- |Ml ;rn.-k, 

menu in future. He trntedthea, that 
pA^-naent, when all pr etenfce of any 
dinge% from investigation should be over, 
would institute an inquiry into die nature 
of the evidence on which the act of the 
last session had been passed. The evi¬ 
dence on such an inquiry must not be Of 
the ex-parte and suspicious nature which 
their lordships were induced to accept of 1 
last year. It must not Jie evidp^sSfi- fife- 
pared by persons seeking. jprrt?r, or wish¬ 
ing to yetaiq_it a -t4^otrtYng could be satis¬ 
factory, and nothing would satisfy the 
country! buf a fair and impartial investi¬ 
gation. A fell examination into all the 
circumstanced which todk place at the 
passing of the act, and of all which had 
occurred since, was what the occasion 
demanded, when the liberties o £the pe o- 
ple had been so violently invaded. He 
trusted it was unnecessary for him to 
urge the importance of this right on their 
lordships’ minds, but he could not help 
dwelling upon it. He must repeat, that 
it was.the most ancient o£all the rights of 
the people of this cdhntry. • It rested 
neither on tJTe •Magna Charta, the aet of 
Habeas Corpus, or the Bill of Rights, 
though it was reasserted in theffi. The 
aet of 1672, in the reign of Chmi\*-3 , vt.< 
by which it was legislatively enacted, did 
not constitute the right. The ancestor 
of thef noble lord, whom he now saw be¬ 
fore hit^^ifc? garl of Shaftesbury), then 
stood up, honorably and manfully for 
this best right of the people, and contri¬ 
buted greatly to that measure by which it 
was cofifirm^d. And at what time was 
that important act passed? At the m ^ 
lilpnt «vhen the House *>f Lords and 
nnnons were in a state of the greatest 
arm frorti the apprehension of plots and 
'conspiracies. Afterwards ,l when Wjjlf 

whole country^as thrown into cmgste^niJ" 
tion by the whether'trw* 

or false,*hgt-Xlid not at present prCtend to 
determine—nokdea was stfirted of repeal¬ 
ing the Ilabeaswjprpus act. Neither the 
Rye-house plot, lVy any other plot, had 
been though\ suft iefept, even in those 
convulsed timra, <Tw9Nant the. legisla¬ 
ture in depriving the subjcct^tiMfigponal 
lilfci'^-.w-Returning to the act of last 
session, be must again 1 assert, that no 
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ground for it had been laid rat die tigie it 'such a measure, but an era*i®t proof of 
was passed, and nothing had since, oc* its necessity, founded, on a Kill and im- 
curred to shoX that there was any idling impartial investigation* Last session 
in the state of\the country which /jailed their lordships hid heard miwh of blas- 
for it. Where' was any disturbance or phemous production!: buUfhad these 
conapirafiy. to Jbftr could yistifv productions been put down/by the sus- 

such « meaktre ? It was not to be Found pension of the Hgbggir Corpus act ? 
in any of the leg a l p roceedings whiAfc*Jid It was not* said itnejr* were now in 
taken place- in thenjttrQpolis, nor fvfen lit circulation. Was It die three-fold prose* 
Derby. 'Did it appear in any of the pro- cutiofl of Mr. Hone which ministers had 
ceedings which had taken place in Scot$ tried against them, that had produced 
land ? A dreadful oath—an oath which this effect ? This was certain—-that with 
was not fit to be publicly stated—it was respect to these publications, things re¬ 
said, had been taken in that country by mained in the same state as last year; 
t he dis affected ministers, it. was asserted* and if they were no longer a subject of 
fedRPHfcs^ullest evidence of a most exten- complaint, it could not be owing to any 
sive consptftsg ^Jbut which evidence they o^tjie measures of the noble tyrd. Witn 
did not chooseuTTltseias^ Weil, their regard to that prosecution, it was not his 
law-officers proceeded to try these con- wish Jo jsay much, lest any thing which 
spirators, and oath-takers in Scotland. At might /all from him on that subject 
first, their indictment was wrung; a rfcw slfould be taken as a vindication of the 
indictment ytaf preferred ; but, after all, species of publication ‘against which the # 
they failed in proving that any illegal prosecution was instituted. So far from 
oath had been taken. None of thfise wishing to vindicate that sort of*writing, 
prjJ££SdiPgs afforded any appearance of a he rather thought it ought, in point of good 
necessity for the measure which ministers taste as well as of decency, to be discou- 
had recommended** and which parliament raged. ^At the same time he could not 
had been induced to adopt. But the help saying, that these prosecutions bore 
noble earl opposite, had declared that he about them such marks of hypocrisy a6 he 
was ready to prove, not only fhat the had never before witnessed. Was there 
measifte was jq^tified by the stale pf the any man in the country so weak as to be- 
country aUthe timfe, but tbak it had been lieve, that the writer of the parodies 
productive of the greatest advantages, against which ministers had manifested so 
Thjt the country was in better circum- much indignation, would have betyi ques- 
stances^iow than last year he wps happy tioned had he ridic&led persons in oppo- 
beh ove ;_ but whatever improvement sition to the government ? H is friends had 
had taken place, certainly was not owing often been made the' subject of such 
Ttr*he suspension of the Habeas Corpus satire, and yet, on those occasions, the 
act. Were the truth of tins assertion of government never thought religion so 
ministers to be admitted by ifc"«yordships epdaqgered by such publications as Vo 
there would be no loiter any security remlpr it necessary for the attorney-general 
for personal liberty. On any future oc- to prosecute them. U e recollected a 
casion, when desirous of obtaining an parody published by those connected with 
injdi/e increase of potter, if the^ could the noble lord’s administration, against 
' i .persuade parliament to suspertd the Ha- persofcim/ipposition, of which the words 
Bias Corpus tet on ex-parte evidenq;, of our Saviour himself were the subject, 
they would have nothing more to dL Now, wishing to speak with all respect 
supposing the state of the country ti of the liturgy of the church of England, 
fipsre, from Qrther causes, improved, thanW he should Only .jay, that he thought it 
^iAqpme/orward next year «and say, “ You Wiost extraordinary that prosecutions 
~ -aao-Wnat adva*4ggea potheen derived ^mld be instituted for ■; parodies on it, 
from following our recommendation.” On wile parodies on the words of the scrip- 
the contrary, tf it shouldr happen to be tiles themselves were allowed to pass 
followed by discontentyfid distress, mi- uraioticej— ^recollected a parody, 
nisters would therelu^cquire an argu- wfkh had been published in all the minis- 
ment for prolonging^neir uotfue authority. terfc newspapers of the timpf&gamstThe 
They would sau^'-HuTc sgp now the mea- lateral*. Pauli. It was of the mq|A dis- 
sure w&^siitdTor was necessary, and that gustinjt nature, and yet po notice had 
the suspension of the law must be gorfii- been tasten of it. When it was so evi- 
nued.’' Nothing, however, could excuse dent to a\ the world, that the prosecu- 
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tions brougljrsgainst Mr. Hone had been autharity of fvhich the act was passed, 
institutedftJpolitic'U reasons only, it was afforded its complete refutation. The 
impossible For the country not to despise noblflL lord had also assented, that the 
the hvpocfitical preterites under which evideitee produced by ministers was gar- 
thev were feought fbrward. This was an bled, ].nd that information which ought 

unavoidable consequence wliicli ministers to haVe been'c^.fttut'd tnjke «. m . 

must endure; order that motives mitted was withheld. Hewril knew that 

should be rcsrffectedk it wls necessary th^nnHWe lord was incagahle "of stating 
that they should be trusy respectable. It assy wh »c h ¥ not “ h 's con- 
did not become any administration to science believe to be true, but he could 
inflict severe punishments on one set of insure their lordships that every kind 
men who might be hostile to them, for of information which could with pro- 
the yf i mg kind of acts which they viewed priety be laid before the committed 
with indulgence when committed by h -d been produced to them, and that 
others in their favour. To return to the nothing had been withheld which was 
question of tf.ie suspension of the Habeas necessary to enable theip to arrj;<ra£*a 
Corpus, l/w&a an act of the most por- fair and proper conclusion os rife question 
nicious tendency to suspend the personal submityjd to. Consideration. The 
liberty of the subject in a time; of jyo- noble lord also denied that the act of last 
found peace, and formed a precedent of session had ttfeen of any advantage to the 
the most lamentable tendency. Suffh coentry. -In the Prinoe Regent’s Speech, 
acts left rents in the Constitution which it was true, oftly the olheT causes which, 
could not afterwards be closed. He had contributed to the returning pros- 
trusted, “however, that a strict incjuiry pefity of the country were mentioned, 
would be made as to the manner in which but it did not follow that greatJjgQgfit 
this act had been executed. He had had not been derived from the suspension 
heard that it was intended to appoint a of the Habeas Corpus Hct. There never 
committee to investigate what had taken was a greater contrast exhibited by the 
place since the last session, and if that countiy than that which the comparison 
was the case, he trusted it would not be a of its present state with that of last year 
committee to take upon trust the state- afforded; and be would now^ mamtain, 
ments of ministers, garbled and imperfect, and if the occasion should argive, would 
but that, on the contrary, they would prove, that Thee act of last session, had 
examine viva voce testimony, and not mainly contributed to this result. Tht^'ef- 
raerely the agents of, dr the witnesses sent fectsithajjhadin many partsof the Country 
by government, but whatever witnesses did not rest on assertion : they 
they themselves should think proper to ready proved. The magistrates and per- 
call. To enter into such an examination sons best informed in the county of Lei- 
closely and attentively, and with a deter- cester, • stated} on their own knowledge, 
mfhation to get at the truth, was the^onty that theogjijng of the suspension act 
atonement they could now makefor having had produced ftanquillity in manufactur- 
suspended the lib<yty of the subject, and ing districts where the greatest alarm for 
placed powers in the hands of the ministers, the peace of the country had previously 
upon the pretences that had been urged, existed.* In another place, where fhesc 
that had been harshly and opnj^pvcly had been amative formidable manifestation- 
used. ofatreaspn, the good effects *f the measure 

Lord Sidmouth said, he did not expect hsfi been still more apparent—he meant 
that the noble lord would have thoflgnt it Wt insurrection i« consequence of which 
necessary, on the preset Occasion, to /bill of indictment had been f^und again^jp 
address to their lordships observations oftr the offenders who were tried at Detjjy. 
the nature of those they had ju 6 t Heard/ that occasion, ttn.of the rnxsons aoNisaiU . 
though he was aware that the circunJ- fled; four jv«re sentenced tofuffet*death'; 
stance of such a bill being on the tabf! and in all, tHirtyaone confessed'themselves 
left the noble lord at .ljftcity fr guilty of treasoV some of whom were 

adopt t h e course he had taken. T 'Me transported, and tne remainder pardoned. 
noBlelord. statdb, that tlTere was/io These men, hesidesjtaking a confession 
necesfily for th# afct of^ast session./ Of of their guilt,information, 
this assertion, he should only saw'that that an insurrection of a muMlM^mjc. for- 
the report mado by the commjtfSee ap- midabje pature than that in wh/cn they 
pointed by their lordships, at fx cm the had been engaged was in contemplation, 
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and would infallibly have ta^er; plac® had r 
not the Habeas Corpus act been ,sus- | 
pended. It was that measure alone which 
had deterred them. Thus it was proved 
by incontrovertible evidence, thlt tlfe 
meaattf^jgr y hirfu U6**nuble lorl con¬ 
tended there was no necessity, hal pre¬ 
served the pea ce and tranquillkw^^fte 
country. MdcRftRss jiad beeif laid Vn 
the destitute condition and humble cir¬ 
cumstances of those who had last yeqr 
disturbed the public peace: it was true 
that their means were very inadequate to 
the objects they had in,view ; but even 
bad they never expected fully to gfVcct 
thgtfp ' rpos es, waB there no medium be¬ 
tween ttr§"tlblding of their seditions meet¬ 
ings, and a state of Ahjja gs in wlych the 
throne itself was exposeduT tumultuous 
attacks ? The truth, however as, that 
many of the movess in thofe lamentable 
disturbance^, w*:re*far from 'being men of 
mean or contemptible talents ; and pos¬ 
sessed powers of writing and expression 
b y which they exercised a very consider¬ 
able* degree of influence over the lower 
classes. It was ftatirely attributable to 
the withdrawing the influence of these 
men by the operation of the suspension 
act, that no convulsions had since,taken 
place*in that part of the kingdom to 
which he !j8d alluded, and which had be¬ 
fore been disturbed by the'events that led 
to the trials at Derby. As the noble lord 
ha<f adverted to the trial of Mr. a Iione, it 
.. wa e a^oessary that he should make sosic 
jreply to what Jiad fallen from him. He 
had. Indeed, little expected that any 
complaints would be made fh that*House 
on the subject of tjjis^orosecution. 

Great complaints had beef! maeffi both in 

E arliament and out of ft, that ministers 
ad delayed to prosecute a number of 
ogerffces of this description.: thfcy were 
• loudly called on tq'do so, anti they yielded 
lit length to the call, not from hyporwi- 
tical motives, not from a pretended regard 
to religion, but because they saw, in tT 
nijogress of*disaffection, that the sam , 

—^geans were‘pursued to alienate the affec- 
the .people from their govern¬ 
ment, as had been resorted to with such 
fatal success in a neighUSurtfig country 
—he meant a continuedpattempt to sap 
the religion and morahf^f the community, 
and render contemptible in the eyes of 
the people evepgJBfllTifl rfat was sacred 
and estafefe*M-^ He was willing to admit 
that government never showed its wisdom 
more than when it knew.jrhat offences to 
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overlook, as well as whatuA prosecute; 
but he thought the prosecutmn in ques¬ 
tion peculiarly vailed for by me circum¬ 
stances of the times, and the insidious at¬ 
tempts of the disaffected. Recurring to 
the subjeSf of the Habeas Gmpug, lie was 
unconscious of any cruel exer¬ 

cise of‘the jfewers /ntrufted to ministers. 
The responsibility for the due execution 
of the act of course chiefly rested with 
himself; and he could only say that he 
had anxiously endeavoured to do his 
duty, that he had acted to the best of his 
judgment, leniently but firmly, “ nec te- 
mere nec timide”—that he had only in 
view to prevent /he threatening danger, 
aqd had not been the means depriving 
individuals of their lfcerty, any farther 
than the. necessity of the case required. 
As to*t^e panegyric that the noble lord 
had passed on the privilege of English¬ 
men to be called to “trial, and publicly 
ghar^cd with the offences of \vhich*they 
wqye suspected, his majesty’s Ministers 
had shown their respect for these glorious 
and exalted rights in the proceedings of 
that day. The act then under their con- 
sideratiou did not expire until the 1st of 
March, and there was no record on the 
Journals of the House, that an act of 
that*dcscription had ever been repealed, 
or not suffered to run out to its utmost 
limit. But his majesty’s ministers ad¬ 
mitted that nothing could justify 4he con¬ 
tinuance of such an*act but the necessity 
which originated it, and when that neces¬ 
sity ceased, it was due*to the legislature 
and to the people of this country to re¬ 
peal it forthwith. But in recommending 
tjiis repeal, it was not that his majesty s 
ministers considered there was an absence 
of all disposition to disturb the public 
peace; that was far from being the case ; 
there was a sufficient number of during 
and u np rincipled individuals, both in and 
out or*me metropolis, who were ready 
to seize every opportunity of exciting 
and cbntinuingf disaffection and tumult. 
But the mere e&stencc of bad men ready 
k to excite and promote confusion, wa£ not 
~ itffelf a sufficient reason for suspending 
e of the great bulwarks of our consti- 
tion, unless those men had also the 
wer ^orryijtQT their designs into exe- 
ion. That they possessed that power 
l&A year wife admitted by thpvote of their 
lorwhips, and tMb bill tliey had opsed; 
but n|e means of evil in tlje hands of these 
men vw so abated, that the means of 
reducicgVthem ought also to be left to 
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the power JS®*he law and the magistracy 
of the cq/ntry., He should not detain 
their lortfthips any longer. It was the 
intention t>f the Princ# Regent to lay be¬ 
fore tlieirVjordships papers pouching the 
internal stur^ of the country. It would 
be for their nkdsJqjis to decide how they 
should be disposed V>f. flJany opportu¬ 
nities would arise, inf the course of the 
session, of discussing the measures* lately 
resorted to by the government, and on 
the propriety of those measures he was 
ready to state his unshaken conviction. 

The bill was then read a second time, 
the commitment negatived, and the bill 
ordered toSic engrossed. The engrossed 
bill was brought # into the House almost 
immediately. It was then read a third 
time, passed, and ordered to be jse^t to 
the Commons. • 
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• « 

• Wednesday, January 2>S. • 

Statu Trials i\ Scotland.] The 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, having learn¬ 
ed that a noble lord had yesterday fixed 
his motion on the subject of the state pro¬ 
secutions in Scotland for that day fort¬ 
night: hut had*'expressed, at the^amo 
time, a wish to consult, as much as possi¬ 
ble, his (the lord advocate’s) personal 
convenience, by naming any other day 
that nffight be morq suitable to him, he 
now informed that noble lord, that a$ far 
as his personal convenience was concerned, 
he would not call on him to alter his no¬ 
tice ; but the noble lord must be aware, 
t]jat the absence of an individual in the si¬ 
tuation which he filled, for any length n>f j 
time, must he attended with great ^con¬ 
venience to othew, as well as to himself. 
The courts in Scotland were all sitting at 
this time, and in the court of exchequer . 
the presence of the king’s aih-vfc^lfc was ; 
more particularly necessary. He was | 
quite anxious and ready tq go immediately ! 
into the question. Iftqe noble lord could t 
bring it on in the beginning of next week 
lie should be ready—or indeed aqy da's' 
during the week; but if the noble lo d 
could not bring his motion on next wertk, i 
he hoped it would be postponed till aftl*r j 
the rising of the Scotch ‘OOtfrtS:" * | 

. L?rt-A. Hamilton said, thg learned ’jird 
had placed him in.rathqf an awkwanLpre- 
dicaflent, Ie must be manifest p the 
House that this was not a question be¬ 
tween himself and the learned ,’6rd. He 
was willing to postpone the question to 
(VOL. XXXVII.) / 
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anji day^nqt exceeding a month or five 
weeks from the present time. But the 
deai\icd lord asked a delay of a much lon¬ 
ger Veriod. The court of session would 
not i ,se till the 12th of March, and from 
the <ime wlfcn* t.fW -would 

reacii London to the Baster hotydays, 
tgii***would only be one^singie day for "his 
ftiorioCt namely, Tifesuay,^tlie 17th of 
March. Now he would ask, If it was a 
(.fair thing to request of him to consent to 
such a delay ? With respect to the other 
request of the learned ford, he, for h'is 
own part., could have no objection to ac- 
Lecde to it, if he were the only person in- 
r tcrested in the question,hut if.t|^ s» ; u6jett 
| was brought on so soon, it would prevent 
! some paembe r <i -' ? .-otn taking a part in tha 
discussion, who had been informed that 
the motion would not come on before a 
certain dhy, find whoj could not have an 
opportunity of being infoimed of his 
change of intention. He was quite willing, 
however, to put off his motion lor three, 
four, or*even five weeks. 

The Speaker observed, that it was ex¬ 
tremely unusual to accelerate a motion of 
which notice had been given, by fixing 
afterwards an earlier day. Such a mode 
of ptouccding was not consisted with 
the p&acticc of the Houso, would be 
attended great inconvenience. 

Here the conversation dropped. * 

Poor-Laws, j Mr. Curxvru rose to in¬ 
quire of the noble lord opposite," wiiuiV.r-' 
it was the intention of Ids majesty's go¬ 
vernment touring forward any motion for 
the amendment of the poor laws in the 
present There was not a subject 

of more vital importance—no measure 
could tend more to produce that prospe¬ 
rity wh[ch he wished to see sjn eac^ over 
the face of tfoe country, than a wise revi¬ 
sion and alteration of die poor laws, 
wlis sifrprised that it had*not been men- 
tfinecl in the speech from the throne ; and 
( "ertainly,*if it litrtl not been for the me¬ 
lancholy topic contained in ihat Spet*j£ 
which filled ?U ranks of tha^peapie 
with regret, he would .have madesW*^* 
remarks o-.-th* omission. ILc c5nceived 
that government ought to bring forward 
a measure on tw subject; for so great 
a difference exifitcSVas to the plan which 
ought to be mtyptedAhat he despaired of 
seeing any* mc.asiJre'^TOhtjectcd with the 
poor laws carried into cffectTw^Si' 1 on ” 
gmat«d«with ministers, and was supported 
by their influence. 

( F ) . 
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Lord Castlereagh thanked die Iron, 
member for calling the attention of Jpi- 
nisters to this subject. He did not /on- 
ceivc, however, that the introducti 
it was necessaiy in the Speech froi 
throflt. • •Ecani* fiie irt-arwffii wliicl 
liamenff had takPn up the question i: 
last session,' minjitgr^ thought it, 
be improper ta interfere with it, u 
legislature had brought the business to a 
satisfactory conclusion. He was of opi-» 
nion, that the subject ought to be taken 
up on its own merits, and not asagovern- 
ment question ; but ministers would feel 
1 it tliffi bounden duty to use their utmost, 
order to bring the matter to 
a satisfactory result. A right hon. friend 
of his (Mr. S. Bourse), trtrwwfijled the si¬ 
tuation of chairman of the committee on 
thepoorlaws, intended to move the revival 
of that committgf ;J and he| hoped thfcy 
would not abandon the subject, until they 
had effected every practical good that 
could fairly be desired. 

Copy of the Treaty with Spain 

TOR PREVENTING THE SLAVE TRADE.] 

Lord Castlereagh presented, by the com¬ 
mand of the Prince Regent, the Treaty 
with £y>ain, of which the following is a 
Copy: — - . 

• 

Tef.wty between his Britanfiic""Majesly and 
his Catholic Majesty, for preventing their 
I sifbjeots from engaging in any illicit traffic 
in filavfc Signed at Madrid tlie 23rd.of 
^^September 1817. 

In the Name of the Most Holy Trinity ; — 
It having been stated, in lh£ second addi¬ 
tional article of the treaty sigqed at Madrid 
on the 5tli of July 1314, Ijpfwtelf'Tffe majesty 
the king of the united kingdom of Great liri- 
. tain and Ireland, and his majesty the king of 
Spain^nd the Indies, that “ his Catholic Ma- 
jesiy concurs, in the fullest rqpnner, in the 
^^entiments of his JJritannic Mtjesty, with 
respect to the injustice and inhumanity’ of the 
traffic in slaves, and promises to take iimo 
consideration, with the dejjberatioi* which t* 
*tate of his possessions in America demand:.,, 
means of Acting in confqgmity with those 
gtAtjun puts: and engages, moreover, to pro- 
-MpfrhUsuhjetfS from carrying on the slave 
.trade, for the. purpose of supplying any islands 
Gr possessions, Excepting thfese appertaining 
to Spain; and to prcventloy ellectual mea¬ 
sures and regulations, tjft protection of the 
Spanish flag being .gj^en to foreigners who 
may engage in tbv^.,j»fljc, /nether subjects 
of nis Bntan^rt'- Majesty, »or of any other 
state o tf W tver.” . 

And his Catliolic Majesty, ^on fort noblyto 
tiie spirit of this articlj, and to the pruiciples 
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(if humanity with which he^i^ animated, 
having never lost sight of an object so inte¬ 
resting to him, and being deSirous oVhastening 
the moment of its attainment, has lesolved to 
co-operate with his Britannic Mmffsty in the 
cause of liutAanily, by adopting in concert 
with his said majesty, cfficacyis means for 
bringing about the atptaflp of the slave 
trade, for effectually s^iprcssing illicit traffic 
in slaves, on the parttof their respective sub¬ 
jects, aftd for preventing Spanish ships trading 
in slaves, conformably to law and to treaty, 
from being molested or subjected to losses 
from British cruizers: the two high contract¬ 
ing parties have accordingly named as their 
plenipotentiaries, viz: his majesty the king 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the right hon. sir Ileni* Wellesley, 

t%on 


a member of liis majestVs mostYionourable 
privy council, knight Grand Cross of the 
. mosj honourable order of the Bath, and his 
| majesty\ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
pofcntiary to his Catholic Majesty; and his 
majesty the king of* Spain and the Indies, 
Don Josef Garcia de Leon y Pizarro, kyjght 
Grand Cross of the royal and distinguished 
Spanish order of Charles 3rd, of that of Saint 
Ferdinand and of Merit, of Naples, of those 
of Saint Alexander Newsky and of Saint 
Anne of JUussia, and of that of the Red 
Eagle of nrussia, counsellor of state, and first 
secretary of state and of the general dispatch; 
who, having exchanged Ujeir respective full 
powers, found to be in good and due form, 
have agTecd upon the following Articles : 

A iit. 1.—llis Catholic Majesty engages, that 
the slave trade shall be abolished throughout 
the entire domimon^of Spain, on the" 30th 
day Rt May 1820, and that, from and after that 
period, it shall not be lawful for any of the 
subjects of the crown of" Spain to purchase 
slaves, or to carry on the slave trade, on any 
part of the coast of Africa, upon any pretext 
or in any manner whatever; provided, how¬ 
ever, that a term of five months, from the 
said mite of the. 30th of May 1820, shall be. 
allowed for completing the voyages of vessels, 
which %hall have cleared out lawfully pre¬ 
viously to the said 30th of May. 

Anw^£>lt is hereby agreed, that from 
and alter the exchange of the ratifications of 
the present Ircatv, it shall not he lawful foi 
any of the subjects of the crown of Spain tc. 
purchase slaves, ojf to carry on the slave 
trade on any part of the coast of Africa to 
north of the equator, upon any pretext 
in any manner whatever; provided, how- 
:r, that a term of six months, from the 
c of the exchange of the ratifications o! 
s treats nhulUip allowed for completing 
voyages of vessels which shall have 
cd out from Spanish ports forTJlc ‘said 
coast previously to*thc exchange of the said 
ratinVuions. ' * 

AnrSt—His Britannic Majesty engages to 
pay, in Lisbon, on tlio '20th of February 1818, 
the sum oA400,000/. sterling, to such person 
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as his CathJhc Majesty shall appoint to re¬ 
ceive the sgjme. 

Art. 4.4;The said sum of«400,000/. sterling, 
is to be considered as a f*ill compensation for 
all losses sustained* by the subjects of his 
Catholic MJrjesty engaged in tftis traffic, on 
account of vc^els captured previously to the 
exchange of tlfe' MU'ifications«of the present 
ticaty, as also for the losses, which are a 
necessary consequence 4f the abolition of the 
said traffic. 

Art. 5.—One of the objects of this treaty 
on the part of the two governments, being 
mutually to prevent their respective subjects 
from carrying on an illicit slave trade; the 
two high contracting parties declare, that 
they consider as illicit, any traffic in slaves 
carried on r#.fler the following circumstances. 
1st. Eithewby Brjfish ships", and under*tlie 
British flag, or for the account of British 
subjects, by any vessel or under any flgg what¬ 
soever. 2nd. By Spanish ships, *ipon any 
part of the coast of Africa north of ^lie 
equator, after the cuchaftgc of the ratifications 
of ghe present treaty; provided, however, 
that six<nonths shall he allowed for complet¬ 
ing the voyages of vessels, conformably to 
the tenor of the second article of this treaty. 
3rd. Either by Spanish ships, and under the 
Spanish flag, or for the account p f Spanish 
subjects, by any vessel or under any flag 
whatsoever, after the 30th of May 1820, when 
the traffic in slaves, on the part of Spain, is 
to cease entirely; provided always, thftl five 
months shall be allowed for the completion of 
voyages commenced in due time, conformably 
to the first article of this treaty. 4lh. Under 
the British or Spamshjlag, for the account of 
the subjects of any other government. • 5th. 
By Spanish vessels bound for any port not in 
the dominions of Tiis Catholic Majesty. 

Art. (>.—His Catholic Majesty will adopt, 
n conformity to the spirit ol this treaty, the 
measures which are best calculated to {jive 
'full and complete effect to the laudable ob¬ 
jects which the high contracting parti* have 
in view. • 

Am . 7.—Every Spanish vessel ivlrtch shall 
he destined for the slave trade, on any part 
of the coast of Africa where th»s,ls«flic still 
continues to he lawful, must be provided with 
a royal passport, conformable to the model 
annexed to the present treaty, arlfl which 
model forms an inlcgN^parUof the same. 
This passport must be written in the Spanish 
language, with an authentic translation in 
English annexed thereto; and it must he 
signed by his Catholic Majesty and counter¬ 
signed by the minister of marine, and also 
by the principal naval authority of the dis¬ 
trict, sjfttion, or port from whence the v< ssel 
clears out, whethcrin Spain, dt in the colo¬ 
nial possessions ol'his Cftholic Majesty? 

Am\ 8.—It is to be understood that this 
passport, lor rendering lawful the voyages of 
slave ships, is required only for tl;continua¬ 
tion of the traffic to the soylh yf the line; 


thoie passports which arc now issued, signed 
bywhc first secretary of state of his Catholic 
Ma/rsty, and in the form prescribed by the 
ordci-of the 16th of December tsic, remain- 
Tng ii' full force lor all vessels which mav 
have ;1 cared out, for the coast of Africa a’s 
well ,o the north as to ihe sfiusfr'jfthcSj’ne 
prev.ttusly to the exchange of, the iatifka- 
present trgajjg, ■ 

* Amt 9.—The two nigh contracting parties, 
for the more complete attainment of the ob¬ 
ject of preventing all illicit traffic in slaves 
on the part of their respective subjects, mu¬ 
tually consent, that the ships of war of their 
royal navies, w^jich shall be provided with 
special instructions for this purpose, as hero- • 
»inafter mentioned, may visit such m? r s*iant 
vessels^>f the two nations as.’-.iybe sus¬ 
pected, upon reasonable grounds, of having 
slavcsyon boa«J,-acquired by an illicit traffic 
and the event only, of their finding 
slaves on bdkrd, may detain and bring away 
such vessels, in orde* that they may be 
brought to trial befbft The tribunals esta¬ 
blished for this purpose, as sh*all hereinafter 
be specified. Provided always that the com¬ 
mander j of the ships of war of the two royal 
navies, who shall be employed on E-.'.c »<s?vice 
shall adhere strictly to the exact tenor of the 
instructions which they shall receive for this 
purpose. As this article is entirely reciprocal, 
the two high contracting parties engage mu¬ 
tually, to make good any losses which their 
respective subjects may in cur un justly by the 
arbitrary and illegal detonlWfl Wlheir vessels. 

It bcin* underwood that this imlemnity # shall 
invariably be borne by the government whose 
cruizer shall have been guilty of the arbitrary . 
detention ; provided always, that* the visit j 
and detention of slave ships, specified in this' 
article, shall only be effected by those British 
or Spanish vessels, which may form* part of 
the two roy41 navies, and by those only of 
such vessel^ which are provided with the 
special MSfruatitys annexed to the present 
treaty. • 

Art. 10.— No British or Spanish cruizer • 
shall detain any slave ship, not having slaves 
actually onboard*; and m order to reader 
lawful th# detention «*f any ship, whetffit 
British or Spanish, the slaves found on board 
/kich vessel must have been brought there for 
fthe express purpose of the traffic"; and those 
on board of Spanish ships must have Jman 
taken from ihj part of the "coast of 
where the slave trade is prohibitcd^ipljrfnr- 
ablvto the tenor of the present treaty. 

Art. 11 — AH ships of war ot the two 
nations, which |hall hereafter be destined to 
prevent the illicit traffic in slaves, shall bo 
furnished by theirs own government with a 
copy of the instructions annexed to the pre¬ 
sent treaty, and wfyrts^b^ll be considered as 
an integral part thereof. MBRSjJrlstriictions 
Sj^all be written in Spanish and Tl^bsh, and 
signal •tor the vessels of each of the two 
powers, by thff miiystcr of their respective 
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marine. The two high contracting parties 
reserve the family of' altering the said di¬ 
stractions, in whole or in pai I, arrordir' * ' 
circumstances; it Icing, hmvcvci, well 
derstood, that the said alterations cannot 
place but by the common a gree ment. a| 
the fonsenV'\>f ilie Iwo high contrr 
parties.* 

Ain-. 12.—In orda iLio b rine to adjii^ 
with the least delay and inconvenient! 
vessels \v lifch in ay <i be detained for having 
been engaged in an illicit traffic of slaves,,! 
there shall oe established, within the space of j 
a year at farthest, from the exchange of the 
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Minorca, of Seville, of Sardinia^ of Cordova, 
of Corsica, of Murcia, of Jaen, tof the Al- 
garves, of Algcciras, of Gibraltar,’iol the Ca¬ 
nary Islands, of thq East and VVdst Indies, 
Isles, and Terra Firmaof the ocean; arch-duke 
of Austria; -Aihe of Burgundy, 'of Brabant, 
and of Milan; count of Apshiugh, Flanders, 
Tirol, and Barcelona; Wof Biscay and of 
Molina, &c. ^ 

Whereas I have grunted permission for the 
vessel failed of tons and car¬ 
rying men and passengers ; 

master and owner, both 

Spaniards and subjects of my crown, to pro¬ 
ceed hound to the ports of aiul 

coast of Africa, from whence she is to return 
to the said master and owner having 

previously taken thtf required oa' i before the 
tribunal of marine ot thcpiopor uaual division 
from whence the said vessel sails, and legally 
proved that no foreigner lias any share in the 
above vessel and cargo, as appears by the 
certificate annexed to this passport; which 
ceititicale is given by the* same tribunal, in 
consequence of the steps taken in pursuance 
ol'llio-directions contained in the ordpancc of 
matriculation of 11102. 


ratifications of the present treaty, two mixed 
commissions, formed of an equal number of 
iiidu;'d*ijjds of the two nations, named for 
tins purpfr&^by their respective sovereigns. 

These commissions shall reside—one in a 
possession belonging ,to lire- Briyumi^ Ma¬ 
jesty—the other witnin the territories.of his 
Catholic Majesty; and the two {Jbvcrhments, 
at the period of the. exchange of the ratifica¬ 
tions of the presen. trtaty, shalKleclare, each 
for its own dominions, in what places the 
commissions shall respectively reside. F.ach 
of the two high contracting parties reserving 
to its-If right of changing, at its pleasure, ■ The said 
the place of residence of the commission held 1 of the said vessel bein 
within its own dominions; provided, how- } to enter solely such 
ever, that one of the two commissions shall 
always be held upon the coast of Africa, and 
the other in one of the colonial possesions 
of his C..tholic Majesty. These commissions 
shall judge -me" ebuses submitted to them 
withqut appeal, and according. tcKhe regula¬ 
tion and instructions annexed to the present 
treaty* of which they shall be considered as 
V an integral part. « 

' Art. 13.—1 he acts or instruments annexes! 
to this treaty, and which form an integral 
part thereof, are as follows: No 1.—Form of 
passport for the Spanish mcrcliSht shipe, des¬ 
tined for the lawful traffic in slaves. No. 2. 

Instructions for the ships e^fVarWjoth na¬ 
tions, destined to prevent tfrj illicit traffic in 
• slaves. No. 3. llegulation for the mixed 
commissions, which are to hold their sittings 
on the coast of Africa, and in qpe of\he co- 
*-^fial possessions of his Catholic Majesty. 

Art. 14.—The 'present treaty, consisting 
fourteen articles, shall be ratified, and 


con 

Von 

V 




captain, and owner 

g under an obligation 
ports on the coast of 
A frica as are to the south of the line; and to 
lcturn from thence to any of the ports of my 
dominions, where alone they shall be per- 
m it ten to land the slaves whom they carry, 
al ter going through the proper forms, to show 
that tlx y have, m every respect, complied 
with the provisions of. my royul decree of 
J G17, by which the mode of Convey¬ 
ing slaves from the coast of Africa to my co¬ 
lonial dominions is regulated; and should 
they fail in any of these conditions, they 
shall be liable to the penalties denounced by 
the said decree against those who shall carry 
on the slave trade in an illicit manner. *. 

I therefore command all general and other 
officer's commanding my squadrons and ships; 
the captain generals of flic departments of 
marine,* the military commandants of the 
provint cs of the same, their subalterns, cap¬ 
tains o4i*iJ>e ports, and all other othcersand 
persons belonging to the navy ; the viceroys, 
captain generals or commandants oi kingdoms 


ratifications exchanged at ad rid, within thA J and provinces; the governors, mayors, and 

ssacp of two months from this date, or sooncr\ justices of the tow**? upon the sea-coast of 
-if jarssihle. Iipwitncss whereof the respective Njny dominions of tne imlics; the royal officers 
'• ijoTfBioi' .Maries have sifrnpd Hie. same, and or Judges of entries therein established : and 


phnffho^.jtiaries have signed the same, and 
Tfityc uieraunto Sffixed the seal of their arms. 
Done at Madrid, this 23rd .September, 1817. 
(Signed) Iif.nuy Wt.i.i/ slcy. (L.S.) 

.lost Pizah^j. (L.S) 

No. 1.—Form of passportTor Spanish vessels 
destined for the law^.traffio in slaves. 

Ferdinand Jrace of God, kingofGas- 

tille, ofi&oD, of Aragon, of the two Sicilies, 
of Jerusalem, of Navarre, ofGranadff, «f'Jo- 
ledo, of Valencia, of Galicia; of Majorca, of 


or Judges of entries therein established ; and 
all others of my subjects to whom it belongs, 
or may belong, not to give her any obstruc¬ 
tion, nor to occasion her any inconvenience 
or .detention*-but rather to aid her and to fur¬ 
nish her with whatever she may wan t. for her 
regular navigation: and"uf the vassals and 
sulijdfcts of kings, princes, and republics in 
friendship and alliance with me; of threom- 
manders, ^ governors, or chiefs of their pro¬ 
vinces, fortresses, squadrons, and vessels, I 
require that, they likewise shall not impede 
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her in her frlb navigation, entry, departure; 
or detentions the. ports to which, by any 
accident she may He carried* but permit her 
to provide and supply ^erself therein with 
whatever she may he in need of, for which 
urposc I have commanded thi» passport to 
e made out, v^iich, being signed lor its va¬ 
lidity by my sect jtary <*f stale jjjpr the dispatch 
of marine, shall servetor the time that a voy- 
age, going and returning, may last; after the 
conclusion of which, it shall be returned to 
the commandant of marine, governor or other 
person by whom it may have been issued; 
adding, for its proper use, the corresponding 
note. 

Given at Madrid, on 

I, The King. 

(Here tfie signature *of the secretary of 
statrfand ot ^he dispatch of marine*) 
Note. This passport. No. autho¬ 

rizes any number of slaves, not e$ce®cling 
being in the proportion of five slaves 
for every two tons (as permitted by the rSyal 
decree of • 1fi?7) excepting always 

such slaves employed as sailors or domestics, 
and children born on board during the vftyage; 
and the same is issued by me the undersigned 
on the day of this date, made out 
in favour of who has previously 

’-unformed with all the formalities required 
by the royal decree of 1817, and is 

bound to return it immediately upon las re¬ 
turn from the voyage. 

(liven at on the T»f 

of the year 

(Here the signature of the principal ma¬ 
rine authority of the naval division, 
station, province, or port from whence 
the vessel clears out.) * 

No. 2.—litSTncr rtONS for the liritish and 
.Spanish ships of war employed to prevent 
the illicit traffic in slaves. 

• Art. 1 . —liverv British or Spanish shin of 
war shall, in conformity with article a of the 
treaty of this date, have a.right to vrsit the 
merchant ships of ^either of the two powers 
ictuallv engaged, or suspected to h(^engaged 
in the slave trade; and should any slaves be 
found on board, according to the .tfjps^of the 
10th ai tide of th&gibrcsaid treaty;—and as 
to what regards th^ Spanish vessels, should 
there be ground to siWject that the slfid slaves 
have been embarked oN|Lpart(Of the coast of 
Africa where the traffic is no longer permitted, 
conformably to the articles 1 and 2. of the 
treaty of this date : in these cases alone, the 
commander of the said ship of war may de¬ 
tain 1 hem: and having detained them, he is 
to bring them, as soon as possible, for judg¬ 
ment, _beiore that of the two mixed commis¬ 
sions appointed "iTy the 12th* article of the 
Ircataol tliis date,‘which shall be the nearest, 
or which the commander of the capturing ship 
shall, upon his "own responsibility, think he 
’•an soonest reach from the spot where the 
slave ship shall have been detained. Ships, 


on tjpard of which no slaves shall be found, 
intended for purposes of traffic, shall not be 
detiSued on any account or pretence whatever. 
Negi? servants or sailors that may be found 
•n bond the said vessels, cannot, in any case, 
be dei med a s uffic ient .cause for detention. 

Anr. 2 .—NoSpanish i»ert*iaofw*n enslave 
ship mhall, on any preteneff whatever Vie de- 
hyn<v t . which shall be found any where near 
the or on tlyi lti^il ^eas. «f the 

equator, during the pejiod for-which the 
traffic is to remain lawful, according to the 
Stipulations subsisting between the high con¬ 
tracting parties, unless after a cliace that 
shall have commenced north of the equator. 

Art. 3. —Spanish vessels, furnished with a 
»rcgular passport, having slaves on "board, " 
shipped at those parts of \frc coast -i( Afrffca 
where tlie trade is permitted to Spanish sub¬ 
jects, yind which shall afterwards be found 
north Tjfthfe equator, shall not be detained 
by the Ships®! war of the two nations, -though 
finished, with the present instructions, pro¬ 
vided the sai#.e can acouuttt for their course 
either in conformity with the practice of the 
•Spanish navigation, by steering some degrees 
to the northward in search of fair winds, or 
for other legitimate causes, such as dan¬ 
gers of the sea, duly proved; provided ail ways, 
that, with regard to alf slave ships detained 
to the north of the equator, after the expira¬ 
tion of the term allowed, the proof of the le¬ 
gality of the voyage is to be furnished by the 
vessel Sb detained. On the other hand, with 
respect to slave ships deiai«eA*tethc south of 
the oquato% in conformity with the stipula¬ 
tions of the preceding article, the prooffcf the 
illegality of the voyage is to be exhibited by 
thc capt*>r.—It is in like" manner Stipulated ,, 
that the number of slaves found on board a” 
slave ship by the ciuizcrj, even should the 
number not agree with that contained in their 
passport, shrill not be sufficient reason to jus¬ 
tify the detention of the ship; but the cap¬ 
tain ancktfHtFpaoprietor shall be denounced in 
the Spanish tribunals, in order to their being 
punished according to the laws of the country.. 

Art. 4.—Every Spanish vessel intended to 
be enqfloyed^in the legal traffic in slaves, in 
conformity with the principles laid down 7 ., 
the tipaty of this date, shall be commarftfed 
by a native Spaniard, and two-thirds, at least, 
rof the craw shall (jkewise be Spaniards; pro¬ 
vided always, that its Spanish or foreign con¬ 
struction slmll^n no wise, affect its nation¬ 
ality, and that the negro sailors shnl ljjhfajg " 
be reckoned as Spaniards, provider^ tnSJ^W* ‘ 
long, as slave% to subjects of.the crown of 
Spam, or that they have Seen enfranchised 
in the dominioirhof his Catholic Majesty. 

Art. 3.—Whenever a ship of war shall 
meet a merchantmaoJiable to be searched, it 
shall be done in tliL J *aLs«( mild manner, and 
with every attention whicl^k- dp<3 between 

S ied and friendly nations; ancT ffteno case 
ailMHb search be made by an officer holding 
a rank inferioi*to tjjat of lieutenant in the 
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navy of Great Britain, or of ensign of a^hip 
of the line in the Spanish navy. <• 

Art. 6.— The ships of war which maj' de¬ 
tain any slave ship, in pursuance of thc/prin- 
ciples laid down in the present instructions} 
shall leave on board all the cargo of negroes 
untouched,'os wftlt'as thc captain and a'part, 
at leastf of the cvew of the above-men t'oned 
slave ship; the captain shall - draw ; .*> jn 
writing, authentic fiCfilaration, whfejnftiaii 
exhibit the state in wjjich he fouml the detained : 
ship, and the changes which may have taken ; 
place in it; he shall deliver to the captain of*j 
the slave ship a signed certificate of the papers 
seized on board the said vessel, as well as of j 
the number of slaves found* on board at the : 
' moment of detention.—The negroes shall not * 
bef disembarked till after the vessels which 1 
contain them shall he arrived at the place 
where the legality of the capture is. to be , 
tried by one of the fwo mixed commissions, ! 
in order, that in the event of their not being j 
adjudged legal prize, tlje loss of the proprietors 1 
may be more easier Repaired, ill, however, ! 
urgent motivef, deduced from the length of i 
the voyage, the state of health of the negroes j 
or other causes, required that they should be 1 
disembarked entirely, or in part, before the \ 
vessel could arrive at the place of residence of J 
one of the said commissions, the commander ! 
of the capturing ship may take on himself I 
the responsibility of such disembarkation, 1 
provided that the necessity be stated in a cer- j 
tificalc in proper form. - ' i 

Art. 7.—«M<i<**>n^cyaticc of slaves - from I 
one port in the Spanish possessions to ano- ! 
ther Aiall take place, except ift ships provided 
with passports from the government on the > 
^Spot, ad hf>c. , 

No. 3 .—Regulattoxs for the Mixed Com*- 
missions, which are to reside on the 
*■ Coast of Africa, and in a £olonial Pos¬ 
session of his Catholic Majesty. * 

Art. 1.— The mixed coiflmiSSfc s to be . 
established by the treaty <& this date, upon i 
.the Coast of Africa and in a Colonial Posses¬ 
sion of his Catholic Majesty, are appointed to i 
> decide hpnn the legality eft the .detefltiou of j 
>t*jch slave vessels as t)ie cruizer* of both na- j 
tidhs shall detain* in pursuance of thi^ same | 
treaty, for carrying on an illicit commerce ia j 
slaves. The above-mentioned commissions^ 
sjjall judge, without appeal*according to the : 
le|*dr and spirit of the treaty jjf this date.— 

■< ^hilutcotmnissions shall give sentence as 
— uwBBtt tfily as possible, and they arc required 
to decide '(as far as they shall find it practi¬ 
cable), within "thf space of twenty days, to 
he dated from that on whiejr every detained 
vessel shall have been brought into the port 
where they shall reside^ first, upon the lega¬ 
lity of the capture^,Jf;cond, in the case in 
which the , capli'''"a vessel shall have been li- 
1 berated,the indemnification which she 
is to receive.—And it is hereby provided), that 
in all cases, the final sentence shall not be 

• m 
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delayed, on account of the abypice of wit¬ 
nesses, or for want of other proofs, beyond 
the period of two months; except upon the 
application of any ^f the parties interested, 
when upon their giving .satisfactory security 
to charge themselves with the expense and 
risks of the delay, the commissioners may, at 
their discretion grant maddttional delay, not 
exceeding four months 

Art. ‘i .—Each of* the above-mentioned 
commissions which are to reside on the coast 
of Africa, and in a colonial possession of his 
Catholic Majesty, shall be composed in the 
following manner:—The two high contract* 
ing parties shall each of them name a com¬ 
missary judge, and a commissioner of arbitra¬ 
tion, who shall be authorized to hear and to 
decide, without appeal, all cases t,f capture of 
slaije. vessels which, in pursuance;of the sti¬ 
pulations of the treaty of this date, maybe 
laid before them. All the essential parts of 
the pTocUcuuigs carried on before these mixed 
core missions, shall be written down in the 
legal language of the country in which the 
commission may reside.—The commissary 
judges and the commissioners of arbitration, 
shall make oath, in presence of the principal 
magistral)? of the place in which the commis¬ 
sion may reside, to judge fairly and faithfully, 
to have no preference cither for the claimants 
or the captors, and to act, in all their deci¬ 
sions, in pursuance of the stipulations of the 
treaty of this date.—There shall be attached 
to cad. commission a secretary or registrar, 
appointed by the sovereign of the country in 
which the commission may reside, who shall 
register all its acts, and who, previous to his 
taking charge of his gost, shall make oath, 
in presence of at least one of the commissary 
judges, to conduct himself with respect for 
their authority, and to att with fidelity in 
all the affairs which may belong to his charge. 

Am.3.—The form of the process shall be as 
follows :—The commissary judges of the two 
nation*, shall, in the first place, proceed to the 
examination of the papers of the vessel, and 
to receive the depositions on oath of the cap¬ 
tain and of two or three, at least, of the prin¬ 
cipal individuals on board of the detained 
vessel,, 'isjyell as the declaration on oath of 
the captor, should it appear necessary, in 
order to be able to judge And to pronounce if 
the said* vessel has be/n justly detained or 
not, according,to th^mnilations of the treaty 
of this date, and inorucr that, according to 
this judgment, it may be condemned or libe¬ 
rated. And in the event of the two commis¬ 
sary judges not agreeing on the sentence they 
ought to pronounce, whether as to the lega¬ 
lity of the detention, or the indemnification 
to be allowed, or on any othec. question 
which might result from* the stipulations of 
the treaty of this date,—they shall draw by 
lot the name of one of the two commissioners 
of arbitration, who, after having considered 
the documents of the process, shall consult 
with the above-mentioned commissary judges 
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on the case it^question, and the final sentence 
&hall be pronounce^ conformably to the opi- 
niop of the majority of the above-mentioned 
Commissary judges, and *>f the above-men¬ 
tioned commissioner t>f arbitration. 

Art. 4.—As often as the ca^o of slaves 
found on board of a Spanish slave ship, shall 
have been embarked on any point whatever 
of the coast of Africa where the slave trade 
continues to be lawful, *ich slave shig shall 
not be detained on pretext that the above- 
mentioned slaves have been brought origi¬ 
nally by land from any other part whatever 
of the continent. 

Art. 5.—In the authenticated declaration 
which the captor shall make before the com¬ 
mission, as well as in the certificate of the 
papers seized; which shall*be delivered to the 
captain of the captqjcd vessel atthetim#of 
the detention, the above-mentioned captor 
shall be bound to declare his name* tljp qpmc 
of his vessel, as well as the latitude and longi¬ 
tude of the place where the detention sllbll 
have taken place, and the number of slaves 
four^l living on board of the slave ship at t^c 
time of Uie detention. • 

Art. 6.—As soon as sentence shall lfavo 
been passed, the detained vessel, if liberated 
and what remains of the cargo, shall be re¬ 
stored to the proprietors, who mayjaefore the 
same commission, claim a valuation of the 
damages, which they may have a right to de¬ 
mand ; the captor himself, and in his default, 
his government, shall remain responsiBle for 
the above-mentioned damages. — The two 
high contracting parties bind themselves to 
defray, within the term of a year from the 
date of the sentence* the indemnifications 
which may be granted by the above-nSmed 
commission, it bem" understood that these 
indemnifications shall be at the expense of 
the power of which the captor shall be a sub¬ 
ject. 

•Art. 7.—In case of the condcmnatioikof 
a vessel for unlawful voyage, 9hc shalllbe de¬ 
clared lawful prize, as well -as her carbo, of 
whatever dcscriptkAi it may be, with the ex¬ 
ception of t.he slaves who may be on board as 
objects of commerce: and the said vessel, 
3S well as her cargo, shall be sold ty^lublic 
sale for the profit the two governments: 
and as to the slaves,^liey shall receive froth 
the mixed commission^. certificate of eman¬ 
cipation, and shall be G^vered over to the 
government on whose territory the commis¬ 
sion, which shall have so judged them, shall 
be established, to be employed as servants or 
free labourers. Each of the two governments 
binds itself to guarantee tiie liberty of such 
portion of these individuals as shall be respec¬ 
tively qpnsigaed to it. 

• Art. a.—Evcfy-uaim for compensation of 
losse|joccasioned to' ship® suspected of carry¬ 
ing on an illicit trade in slaves, not con¬ 
demned as lawful prize by the mixed com¬ 
missions, shall be also heard and judged by 
the above-named commissions, in the form 


provWed by the third article of the present 
re g^) a tion. And in all cases wherein restitu¬ 
tion shall be so decreed, the commission 
shall award to the claimant or claimants or 
tfis or their lawful attorney or attorniea ’ for 
his or their usejjujust and cojnplctpmli^nni- 
fication, for all costs of suit^aqfl for aJJ losses 
aud damages which the claimant or claimants 
njay b *Hr«aCtnally s^taiasd by suc h cap ture 
and detention; th*t is4o say, ifl case of total 
loss, the claimant or claimants stiall be in¬ 
demnified, first for the ship, her tackle, ap¬ 
parel, and stores; secondly, for all freignt 
due and payable; thirdly, for the value of 
the cargo of mejehandize, if any; fourthly, 
for the slaves on hoard at the time of .deten¬ 
tion, according to the computed value of such 
slaves at> the place of destination, deducting 
therefrom the usual fair average mortality for 
the unpxpircd period of.the regular voyage; 
deducting also for all charges and expenses 
payable upon the sale of such cargoes,‘includ- 
in* commission of salcjcand fitthly, for all 
other regular 'charges in sftch fascs of total 
loss; and in all other cases not of total 
loss, the claimant or claimants shall be in¬ 
demnified ; first, for all special damages and 
expenses occasioned to the ship by till: de¬ 
tention, and for loss oL freight when due or 
payable; secondly, a demurrage, when due, 
according to the schedule annexed to the 
present article ; thirdly, a daily allowance for 
the subsistence of slaves, of one shilling or 
four rcafs and half de Vn i jo^each*pcrson, 
without distinction of se* o^fSPJ^or so many 
days as it shall appear to the commission 
that the voyage has been or may be delayed 
by reason of such detention ; as jikeftise; 
fourthly,* for any deterioration of cargo or 
slhves; fifthly, for any diminution in the 
value of the cargo of slavey proceeding from 
an increased mortality beyond the average 
amount of th# voyage, or from sickness occa¬ 
sioned by dejpntjon; this value to be ascer¬ 
tained byHaieiP computed price at the place 
oi'destination; as tn the above case of total loss; 
sixthly, an allowance of five per cent on the 
amount^of the capital employed in the pur¬ 
chase and maintenance of cargo, for the^pe- 
riod of ddlay occasioned by the detention; 
and seventhly, for all prcnAim of insurance 
on additional risks. — The claimant or 
claimants*shall likewise be entitled to in¬ 
terest, at the rate of 5 per cejpt. per annqrft 
on the sum awarded, until paid* by the ag. 
vernment to which the capturing 
longs : the whole amount ofsiich indemnin- 
cations being c&lculated in \Jpe‘money of the 
country to whit^ the captured ship belongs, 
and to be liquidated at the exchange current 
at the time of award, excepting the sum lor 
the subsistence of slaves, which shall be 

[ »aid at par, as abev?e%ftpMlatcd.—The two 
ligh contracting parties wishftft* to avoid, as 
much as possible, every species oPftaud i 
the c.fbdlttion of the treaty of this date, have 
agreed, that if ifshouii be proved, in a nun- 
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ncr evident to the conviction of the commis¬ 
sary judges of the two nations, and without 
having recourse to the decision of a confinis- 
sioncr of arbitration, that the captor has been 
led into error by a voluntary and reprehend- 

_ - — _ . » i* . i a* ■ 1. A _ 


fopy of the Treaty 'with Spati 


step shall not have the right ot receiving, 
during the days oUier^letentfo.i,-iS$ ( Aemtir- 
rage’Vtipufated by the.preeent article./ 

Schedule of demurrage or daily allowance for 
a vessel of • 


100 

tons to 120 inclusive, 

£■$ 

121 

- 150- 

0 

151 

-- 170 -‘ 

8 

171 

- 200 - 

10 

201 

- 22# - 

11 

221 

- 250 - 

12 

251 

- 270 , - 

14 

271 

- 300 - 

i5. 


per dicin'. 


and so on in proportion. * 

Art. 9 .— When )he proprietor -of a ship, 
suspected of caitVing on an illicit trade in 
slaves, released in consequence of a sentence 
of one of the mixed commissions (or in the 
case, as above-mentioned, of total loss), shall 
claim” indemnification for the loss of slaves 
which he may have suffered, he shall in no 
case be entitled to claim for more than the 
number of slaves which his vessel by the ] 
Spanish laws, was authorized to carry, which i 
number shall always be stated in hi? pass- j 
port. 

Art. lO^STeilhtr the judges, nor the ar- I 
bitrators, nor the secictary of the mixed , 
commissions shall be permitted to demand or 
rccAve, £rom any of the parties concerned in 
^ the sentences which they shall pronounce, ' 
any emolument, under any pretext whatsoe¬ 
ver, for the performance of the duties which i 
are imposed upon them by the present regu¬ 
lations. 

Art. 11.—When the partifa, interested, 
shall imagine they have c<ui£c to complain of 
any evident injustice on the part of the mixed | 
commissions, they may represent it to their i 
respective governments, who reserve^o them- j 
selves the right of mutual cornrfspondence for j 
the purpose of removing, when tlfcy think fit, i 
the individuals ft ho may compose those com¬ 
missions. 

Art. 12.—In case of « vessel* being im- 
“pjoperly detajhed, under pretence of the sti- 
jjy]^.tions of the treaty of t4*is date, aud the 
fa.u»w *not being enabled to justify himself, 
either by the tenour of the said treaty, or of 
the instructions annexed i<P it, the govern¬ 
ment to which the detained vessel may be¬ 
long, shall be entitled to demand reparation; 
ana, in such case, the government to which 
the captor may belop®, hinds itself to cause 
inquiry .to be made rite the subject of the 
complamt, aiffl to inflict upon the captor, if 
he be round to have deserved it, ^ punish¬ 
ment proportioned to the transgrcssionwhich 
may have been committed. 


Art. 13.—The two high contacting parties 
have agreed, that, in the event of the death 
of one or more of the confmissary judges, or 
the commissioners of arbitration, composing 
the ahove-mentiuned miixcd commissions, 
their posts shall lie supplied, ud interim, in the 
following manner:—On the part of the Bri¬ 
tish governmgnt, the vacancies shall be filled 
successively, in the commission which shall 
sit within the possesions of his Britannic 
Majesty, by the governor or lieutenant go¬ 
vernor resident in that colony, by the prin¬ 
cipal magistrate of the same, and by the se¬ 
cretary; and in that which shall sit within 
the possessions of his Catholic Majesty, it is 
agreed, that, in case of the death of tne Bri¬ 
tish judge or arbitrator there, the remaining 
individuals of the said commissfrm shall pro¬ 
ceed equally "to the judgment of.such slave 
ships as may be brought before them, and to 
Lhe^xcculjou of their sentence, in this case 
alone, ^jpwever the parties interested shall 
have the right of appealing from the sentence 
if they think fit, to the commission resident 
upon the coast of Africa; and the govern¬ 
ment to which the captor sh til belong, shall 
be bound fully to make good the compensa¬ 
tion which shall be due to them, in case the 
appeal be decided m favour of the claimants; 
but the vessel and cargo shall remain, during 
such appehl, in (he place of resident c of the 
first commission before winch they shall have 
been carried —On the part of Spain the vacan¬ 
cies ..hall he supplied, in the possession of 
his Catholic Majesty, by such persons of trust 
as the principal authority of the country shall 
appoint; and upon the coast of Africa, in 
case of the death of any Spanish judge or ar¬ 
bitrator, the commission shall proceed to 
judgment in the same manner as above spe¬ 
cified for the commission‘resident in the pos¬ 
session of his Catholic Majesty, in the event 
of the death of the British judge or arbitrator; 
an appeal being, in this ease likewise, allow'd 
to* tha commission resident in the possession 
of hi» Catholic Majesty; and, in general, all 
the provisions of the former case being to be 
applied* to the present.—The high contract¬ 
ing parties have agreed to supply, as soon as 
possiMe, the vacancies that may arise in the 
above-mentioned commissions, from death or 
v.iy other cause; and ircasc that the vacancy 
of any«of the Spanish .commissioners in the 
British possession^# of the British commis¬ 
sioners in the Spanish possession, he not sup¬ 
plied at the end of the term of seven months for 
America, and of twelve for Africa, the vessels, 
which shall be brought to the said possessions 
respectively, shall cease to have the right of 
aDpeal above stipulated. 

Done at Madrid, the 23rd S eptem ber. 1817. 

V(L. S.) HuirtfiT Wei. LESLEY. 

(L. S* Jose I’iZAURO. 

4p 

The said Treaty was* ordered to be 
taken into consideration on the 9th of 
February. 
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Address on the Prince Regent’s Ih«ve not to learn the unwillingness of 
Speech at th^ Opening of the Ses- mJhkind to listen to truths that are oppo- 
sjon.] Mr. Wodehouse‘brought up the site to their wishes. I may he accused of 
report of the Address# On the motion, despondency, and a design to undervalue 
that it be agreed to, « and misrepresent the state and resources 

Lord Muton said, there was one part of the empireT' I prefer rtierisk of*such 
of the Speech from the tlirgne, which he imputations to being silent frljen Ay duty 
had heard with *the most unfeigned satis* calls, nfrkc, vnrn the country from placing- 
faction ; he alluded to the recotrimenda- reliance on Btatefnents so opposite to 
tion to erect a greater number of places truth. My fears are rfbt that the country 
of public worship. No person could re- os not able to extricate itself from its em- 
side even for a short time in the metro- barrassments if they are fairly and honestly 
polis, without witnessing the lamentable met; my dread is, that the delusion may 
deficiency of churches. Before an appli- be kept up till'tlie moment is gone by, , 
cation was made to the public purse for »and national bankruptcy becomes" inevi- 
the sum requisite for the erection of addi- table.—«The Speech from the throne, 
tionnl chu*ches, i| might be proper to*in- though known to be no more than a ge- 
quire into the state of the property of the neral /etaij of the plans of ministers, is 
church, to see whether means might* not confounded,by those at a distance, and 
be devised for making some part o£ it supposed to bear the weight and authority 
available for such a pqj-pose. He did not or royally—igiving if^ consequence to 
mean to say, however, that if it should which it is not entitled. By impeaching 
be found, on inquiry, there was no (jiur&h it% correctness I am guilty of no dis- 

{ >ropert£ that could be made applicable, respect; if blame be imputable, it attaches 
le would not consent to any additional solely to ministers. It may be asked, 
burdens for that purpose. There was one what end can such statements answer ? 
point which ought to be particularly On the prosperous state of the country 
attended to in the erection of the alone can the enormous military establish- 
cliurches. The greatest attention ought ment be defended : this affords an answer 
to be paid to the accommodation of to thBso who call for retrenchment* Will 
the lower orders. There was hardly a the bare statement, wlyclwtkftfact but too 
parish church in the kingdom, in which lamentably«co^tradicts, lull (he coqptry 
great encroachments had not been made into a false supineness ? will they become 
by perfbns of wealth.on that part of the the willing dupes to their own igevitable 
church which was the property of* the ruin? of will they awake to a proper sense 
population of the,parish. They ought to of the danger that menaces them ? No¬ 
guard as much as possible against the re- thing can impede our progress to rain but 
currencc of what he considered a very a strong and imperious expression of pub- 
gijeat evil—the enclosure of pews from the lie opinion. To produce retrenchment 
body of the church. He had thrown dbt adequate**#\hc’necessities of the country 
these few hints, being deeply impressed the people must, from one end of the 
with the importance of the subject. empire to the other, demand them from ' 

Mr. Curvien said:—Deference "to the us. Tfce unanimous voice of the people 
feelings of the House induced me to re- extinguishedVhe income tax. Let them 
frain from makin^any observations ofi the speak will? equal energy, and ministers 
Speech from the fojjone on a former night, no*longer cling to tfie hopes of renew- 
Tne premature deafltof %er royal high- ing it, as p means of supporting the pre- 
ness the Princess Chamotte, .whose early sent ruinous expenditure. . If, happily,* 
career was marked with such splendid vir- the country shqpld become folly sensible 
tues, has been felt by all ranks and classes of its situation, no one can doubtjy ffiB*^ ' 
as a great national misfortune. If it were would be the result. It is the self-delusion 

K ossible to impute a want of respect to that prevents foe people dfirtg justice to 
_ er memory by any thing I may now feel themselves and their posterity.—The in- 
it my duty to oiler on other parts of the formation of ministers must be allowed to 
addres a, -i ■ g fa> tdd_ be silent.. Painful as be more ample "than any individual can 
it is to combat statements, which it must pretend to. This, in my mind, enhances 
be th#wish of all were well-founded, I their guilt, if misrepresentation tan, in 
cannot be a party to the exaggerated re- apg considerable point, be imptived to 
presentations of the flourishing and pros- them.* That the state of the country is 
perous state of the country and its finances, improved no onli will deny; but that it 
(VOL. XXXVII.) ' (G) 
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has reached, much less exceeded, rhat 
might have been expected, with a referqffce 
to antecedent periods, I do positively 
deny. How are we to reconcile thg 
boasted and flourishipg state of our manu¬ 
factories vith affact for theTruth of which 
1 appeiil to .tile chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer ? Has he-nQt recently 
rion ol the most respectable manufacturers 
of Lancashire representing the precarious 
state of the printing trade, and their fears 
of the total loss of the foreign market, if 
they are not relieved from the export duty? 

, the amount of which I understand to be 
about '300,000?., and the cost of collection 
nearly 30,000?. <■ This branch of trade, 
thougli in a considerable state of activity, 
must be considered as dependent pn the 
will of the right hon. gentlcmap. .That he 
may listen to the prayers of the manufac¬ 
turers I sincerely,; ijppe. T^iat'what lfas 
been alleged is the real state of the trade 
is borne out by the united testimony .of 
thousands. I appeal to the rate pf wages 
at which the manufacturers are working; 
—10s. for twelve hours work for the six 
days in the week! In many instances, 
rather than have any fresh hands, they 
work sixteen hours a day for an addition 
of two shillings a week. 1 am tou well 
acquaintedr’w&rthp generosity, humanity, 
and Justice 'of the gentlemen engaged in 
this.branch of trade to believe they would 
renmneipte their, workmen with such in¬ 
adequate wages if the profits of Iihe trade 
would permit them to do otherwise. 
It is necessity, rfot will, that compels them 
to pay their men so inadequately in com¬ 
parison with the necessaries of life. The 
gratitude and thankfulness pf'TI—workmen 
is a strong and undcnia&e proof of their 
opinion of the profits of the trade. I 
trust Ahis will have its due weight with the 
ch&ncellor of the exchequcirin attending 
to the interests of So large and Respectable 
a body. The ifieritorious conduct*of ma¬ 
nufacturers entitle them to evgry consi¬ 
deration.—T{je state of the agriculture of 
the country is undoubte^y considerably 
“m^rpwed. * This is in some degree owing 
"To. what, is gteatly to be regretted—de¬ 
fective crops; t I am rathfer disposed to 
lament than to rejoice at the advanced 

S r ice of the necessaries of life; which 
ave now risen as much above as they 
wera'ttelow what they ought to have been. 
Thin it has called more hands into activity 
is not be disputed. But are there not 
thousands and thousands of artifiteis a'nd 
^labourers who cannot obtain a day’s work; 


suffering, with unexampled fortitude and 
atience, most cruel privations? In this 
oasted state of the country how stand the 
poor-rates ? will tlrey not be higher in this 
year than tljpy were in the last ? It is my 
belief they will. From whence, then, has 
arisen this improved state of our finances ? 
Here, indeed, ministers seem disposed to 
forego the claims to merit to which they 
might’justly pretend. In compliance with 
their unceasing mandates, every expedi¬ 
ent has been resorted to for the purpose 
of screwing up the assessed taxes. Every 
thing which industry and espionage could 
do, has been done. These failing, whole 
districts have been surcharged, in order 
to Alike the chance of fastening,aome bur¬ 
den on some of the individuals. The per¬ 
sonal iqconvenience, expense, and trouble 
to f the parties, have been totally disre¬ 
garded. Appeals have multiplied to such 
a degree, that treble the time has been 
occupied in hearing and deciding them 
than heretofore; and, if I am rightly in¬ 
formed, weeks will be occupied in this me¬ 
tropolis and other great towns. Is this no 
hardship : to the country? Is this a fea¬ 
ture of prosperity ? or is such conduct 
calculated to augment the affection and 
loyally of the people ? Is there a village 
in the kingdom that has not felt and com¬ 
plained of this hardship ? I would then 
ask, is it likely to answer the expectations 
of ministers ? After every oppressive ex¬ 
pedient has been practised, will it mate¬ 
rially augment the amount of the assessed 
taxes ?—I doubt it much. As you aug¬ 
ment the tax individuals defeat it by a sa¬ 
crifice both ofcomfortsand luxuries. How 
mbnv windows have been and are now 
bloclnng up; by which the health of the 
parties are endangered. The fair infer¬ 
ence t*> be drawn from this attempt to 
advance taxation is, that you have carried 
ittoThat point when you van force nothing 
more from the pocketg/Af the people. If 
it operates this ponvi^ion on his majesty's 
ministers, it ma^prevent farther evils. 
Taxation is* the cause that has paralyzed 
the industry of the country. If such be 
the state of Great Britain, how stands it 
with Ireland ? Not many days will pro¬ 
bably elapse before the sad and deplor¬ 
able state of that country will be brought 
under the cgnsideratioiyjf $he-Hcuse. It 
becomes not me t p treqt on a subject that 
will come with so much greater force from 
others. The House will *not long be left 
in doubt of the inability of Ireland to pay 
her quota of taxation. Was the expend!- 
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ture in Ireland last year less than twelve 
millions, whilst the total amount of taxa¬ 
tion was under six ? The chancellor of 
the exchequer sbqjcesfus head. Heartily 
do I wish he may be abloi to confute 
this statement. How then, Sir, stands 
our own resources ? Did the*whole amount 
of taxes reacn within eight millions 
of the expenditure. /The unfunded debt 
I do not take into the account: this 
at some time or other will be to be 
funded: supposing it eight millions, there 
will be an addition of between two and 
three millions to the interest of the na¬ 
tional debt. If the sinking fund is to be 
considered as any thing more than borrow¬ 
ing with wne liagd and paying with*the 
other, and thereby entailing an additional 
expense on the country, thirteen millions 
and a half must be added—makiffg atqtal 
deficiency of littlc 0 sho*t of thirty millions! 
How docs this agree with the flourishing 
statfc of the empire as declared from the 
throne t If I am wrong, it is froinnhe 
right hon. gentleman’s figures I have 
drawn my information. Is there any man 
in the kingdom, unconnected wjth minis¬ 
terial influence, who will maintain that 
the present expenditure can he continued 
without ruin ? Vain and delusive is the 
hope of bolstering up the national credit 

by fresh taxation_Retrenchment is the 

only resource, and past experience shows 
that itfs the last tiling ministers will re¬ 
sort to. Short lived will be our prtftpe- 
rity, if the expenditure be not speedily 
cut down to meet our income! Instead of 
grasping at augmented burthens, if the 
hjppincss and prosperity of the country 
be what this House has honestly at heaft, 
the people must be exonerated fromisome 
of those taxes which bear hardest upon its 
industry. This language may be ftnpala¬ 
table to many ears—but it is not there¬ 
fore less true. Whatever odium maf at¬ 
tend the speakings plain truths, there i^ 
one consolation—K havg discharged a 
very painful duty to Ibe country and my 
constituents. 

The Address was then agreed to. 

Messages op Condolence to tiie 
Queen; andtoPrinceLeopold.] Lord 
Castlereagh moved, that the Addresses of 
Congratwtecttttf^sent to the»Queen and 
Prince Leopold, on his#narriage with the 
princess Charlotte, should be entered as 
read; which w&s accordingly done. 

Lord Castlereagh then said :—I rise, in 
pursuance of the notice I gave last night, 


fttove a message of condolence to her 
majesty, and to his serene highness the 
prince of Saxe-Cobourg, on the lamented 
tftnd untimely death of the princess Char¬ 
lotte. In adverting to the records of par¬ 
liament on tfiiTsubject, I Ho not find that 
it has been the practice"of this House to 
vote n^oiuges of condolence on such oc¬ 
casions, except fo the crown. But'lhisls 
a case so peculiarly Interesting—a case 
-which has so painfully affected the feel¬ 
ings of the country—that I hope tjie 
House will not be guided by precedent in 
marking their flense of the calamity which # 
has befallen us, but that they will act un¬ 
der the influence of these sentiments *of 
deep regret in which the whole empire has 
participated. Certaialy, when I say that 
this is h casg altogether without precedent, 
in whatever light we view it, 1 only de¬ 
clare that which is njt^jierely the feeling 
that prevails in this country, 4>ut which, *1 
bglieve, pervades even foreign nations. If 
we look, t toall the circumstances connected 
with it, we must regard it as an occurrence 
in the highest degree^ragical. The loss, 
almost at the same moment, of both mo¬ 
ther and child, is a misfortune, whether 
contemplated in a private or a public point 
of viAv^of a most distressing natur^ Such 
a circumstance would qare^athttnost poig¬ 
nant sorrojv into the bosom *>f a private 
family ; but how much greater mu|t be 
the grief which it produces, the 

melancholy event blasts the hopes of an 
erftirc nation! We may judge of the feel¬ 
ings of her illustrious ftlhcr, under this 
dreadful calamity, w hen we see the effect 
it has nad on society at large. The House 
on the ooM&foe of the princess Charlotte's 
most auspicious*marriage, carried their 
congratulations not merely to the foot of . 
the throne, but followed up that m£rk of 
respect by addressing her majesty, and the 
illustrious "prince, on "that joyful event. 
As wefiad the satisfactions conveying to 
those illustrious individuals the feelings of 
pleasure which tlftt union created ; so isit^ 
now our duty t^express to trie same quar¬ 
ter, our deepest sorrow, that'the brigfe#- 
prospect which then opened*on the conn* 
try, has been 4bsoon overqjouded. ‘ What¬ 
ever expectations might have been formed 
by the country, with respect to that mar¬ 
riage, I am sure 1 speak the sentiments of 
the Honse and of the public, when I say* 
that they were not only equalled, hot 
g^patly surpassed. It was a marriage of 
mutual Inclination—a marriage founded 
on similarity Of character—during the 
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Whole course of which, private comfort 
was closely connected with public dignijfy. 
■Whatever views the country might enter¬ 
tain with respect to the results of t his al¬ 
liance, the whole conduct of the illustrious 
pair pave the nation everyre&son to hope 
that its fondest washes would be realized. I 
feel this to he a subject on wbichjf is itq- 
''"fossrbiv to enlarge, without exciting the 
most pamfol sensations. Those feelings of 
regret aie no: confined to this country, but„ 
have been expressed in every foreign state 
where the melancholy intelligence has 
been received. Under all the circum- 
' stances I am confident the House will, 
be re.tdy to convey to her majesty and to 
the prince of Saxe-Cobourg, the 'sincere 
expression of our,regret on their great 
ana irreparable loss. 1 shall now* niove, 
“ That this House do condole with her 
majesty on the £a&*mitous ^nd r.atiin6ly 
death of her royal highness the Princess 
Charlotte Augusta.” 

The Speaker .—There is no precedent, 
as far as 1 know, of any message of condo¬ 
lence being carried beyond the crown. 
The care on whicn the noble lord seems 
to have founded the present motion is, 
the addressof congratulation, which, some 
few months ago, was voted tqi prince 
Leopold apgjbe. queen; and though there 
Is no direct precedent, the noble lord has 
put it to the House, whetner it will not 
be jroper, on this occasion, to make a 
precedent. <> 

The question being put, 

Mr* Calcrafteaid, he rose to discharge 
a painful duty, but he felt that he should 
be wanting to himself and to those whom 
be represented, if he did nqt gk'y?, his nega¬ 
tive to this motion. Me, should best dis¬ 
charge his duty by assigning no reason 
for the course which he felt it necessary 
to take on the present occasion.' He had 
that within him which convinced him 
that he shoulchnot otherwise be discharg¬ 
ing his duty; but it was a duty he was 
discharging at thecxpetise ofhfsown feel- 
' ings. lie trusted the House would not 
expect him to enter m5re at large into 
the subject. - 

Lord Cqstlcreagh saidyrthe manner in 
which the hon. gentleman had given his 
negative without adducing any reason for 
it, precluded him from making any ob¬ 
servations. He could only guess at the 
Natives which governed his conduct. 
But i£ he surmised the reasons of the hon. 
member correctly, he could say that there 
was not the slightest cotour or founda¬ 
tion f 0 r them. 


t Bankrupt Laves. 

' Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he would follow 
the example of his hon. friend, and with¬ 
out stating his reasons, oppose the motion. 

The motion was than carried; some 
few member^ calling oiit “ No ! and Mr. 
Disbrowe was ordered to attend her ma¬ 
jesty with the condolence. 

Lord Castlereagli then moved, “ That a 
message be sent t/i condole with his 
serene ’ highness prince Leopold George 
Frederick, duke of Saxe, margrave of 
Meissen, landgrave of Thuringuen, prince 
of Cobourg ot Saalfield, in the calamitous 
and untimely death of his illustrious con¬ 
sort her royal highness the princess Char¬ 
lotte Augusta.” 

Mr. Brougham was convinced, that on 
this motion there would*not be a dissent¬ 
ing ,vope. The whole country, without 
exception, sympathised in the sorrows of 
this illustrious personage, who had en¬ 
deared himself to all classes of the com¬ 
munity. 11 

Mr. Calcraji heartily concurred in the 
motion, which must be perfectly agree¬ 
able to the House aud the country. 

The motion was then agreed to nem. con. 
and lord John Thynnc was appointed to 
wait on the prince of Saxe-Cobourg with 
the said message. 

Bankrupt Laws.] Mr. John Smith 
moved, “ That a select committee be ap¬ 
pointed to consider of the Bankrupt Laws, 
and«of the operation thereof.” 

Mr. Lockhart said, there was sufficient 
evidence before the House, to show that 
the state of the bankrupt laws was ex¬ 
tremely defective. He quoted a sentence 
of the lord chancellor to prove that, in tne 
present state of those laws, there was no 
distinction made between the moral and 
the immoral bankrupt, and that, in fact, 
he could nc t make any difference be¬ 
tween those who hed been honest, 
but unfortunate, and' those who had 
’profu^ply squandered! the money of their 
creditors previous^ to the act of bank¬ 
ruptcy. He thfiught there should be 
a greater power in some tribunal to in¬ 
quire into the previous conduct of the 
bankrupt. This power, he conceived, 
would be best vested in the commissioners 
of bankrupts. He hoped the committee 
would report as early as possihki,.as it was 
a subject connected with the best interests 
of the country. a 

A committee was then*appointed. 

Petitions relating to a Reform 
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or Parliament.] Sir F. Burdett rose,* petilioning imagined that this law might 

and said he had some petitions to present be\>ut in force against them. Hie peti- 
in favour of parliamentary reform. He tioners were not to be frightened out of 

did not know what effeqt they would have Jjhe course they had adopted 'to obtain 

on the proposal which was in agitation to tneir constitutional rights; but they also 
repeal the act which was commonly called were desirous not to alarm the timid and 
the act for suspending the Habeas Corpus, the weak, nor to give any opportunity for 
Whatever was \lone would not alter his the employment of spies and informers, or 
opinion respecting tliqg act, and the cruel ft> bring together large numbers of-qpecu 
and atrocious proceedings of the ministers pie, among whom the agents of the minis* 
under it, who had used it, perhaps, for the «ters might find some whom they might 
purpose for which it was intended—to put excite to riot, and thus throw discredit on 
a stop to the great question of parliamen- the cause. They had therefore detfer- 
tary reform, in favour of which petitions mined, in order to accomplish all their ob- 
had been presented signed by a million ,jects, to present petitions, each of* which * 
and a half of persons,* though many of would a be signed by 30 persons. The 
them had'been rejected on the pretence question of a reform in that House, was, 
of some defect in form, or because the in his/opinion, the only great and impor- 
meaning of the petitioners was*presqpted tant question which could come before 
in printed, and not in written words. He them; and*he had therefore thought fit 
did not much care whether the Halle as tfl lose-no type in printing the first of a 
Corpus act was Revived, whether it re- series of petitions on this subject.—The 
maibed suspended, or whether it w§s <#b- petition was then brought up and read, 
literatefl from the statute book, since ibwas It was from Bath, and stated, 
reduced to this condition, that it might be “ That the petitioners, deeply impressed 
suspended whenever the ministers thought with the evils that have resulted, and the 
proper, or on any pretences which they ruin that threatens to follow, from the inju- 
thought proper to allege. It would be, rious state of the representation of the peo- 
perhaps, better that it should be obliterated pie, entreatthe early attention of the House 
from the Statute Book, for this reason— to the question of parliamentary reform: 
that the ministers now concealed the real a great proportion, perham^mrjority of 
import of their measures under the name the Houqp, so far from being the repre- 
of a suspension of the statute of Habeas sentatives of’the people, are notoriously 
Corpus; whereas, ifit were altogether re- known to represent the interests of weal tin' 
pealed, the people would be left tt> the peers «r trading borough-holders, or to 
protection of Magna Charts, under which nave purchased seats in the House for the 
they had the same right to personal pro- express purpose of disposing of .them to 
tection: the statute of Habeas Corpus the best advantage to the ministry of the 
affording only a more summary remedy to day,* one of whom has been himself 
persons aggrieved. The great body ofnhe brandeik^Hj trafficking in this disgrace- 
people of England who < had deihanded ful barter of nnjlonal.honour for individual 
parliamentary reform, had now found it comfort; such a state of pollution in an. 
necessary to proceed cautiously, in conse- assembly, which ought to be the source of 
quence of the practice which had been honour, and the fountain of prosperity and 
pursued by til* government of sdbding freedom,* has entailad upon this injured 
about spies and informers, if not for the couiftry all the mischiefiPattendant upon a 
purpose of entrapping the peqple into state of corruption so gross, and a de¬ 
illegal acts, yet itrvsucfi a manner that pendence so unlimited upon the increased 
they always took on themselves to entrap and increasing; influence *ef the crown: 
those who were unwary In the 13tn and being firmly convinced <fhat a radii-'. : 
year of the reign of Charles 2nd, an act reform in the representation, a ^ecurrenei- 
was passed to inflict a penalty of 100/. to annual parliaments, god the adoption 
and three months imprisonment, on every of universal suffrage, are the only means 
person who should solicit, labour, or pro- of preventing a fatal resolution, tbe peti- 
cure tba--getting of hands, # or other con- i tioners ask, .from the wisdom of the truly 
sents, of any person, gbove the number of honourable members of the House, those 
to any petition for altering matters measures, which can alone restore the 
of church or atate. From the disposition confidence and secure the tranquillity of 
which had been shown to revive sleeping theastftion.” 
laws, the persons who were desirous of Ordered ttflie qp the table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMO'N&V 

v Thursday , January 29. 
Habe^Corpus Suspension Repeai 
Bill.] A Message from the Lords ac¬ 
quainted the Rouse, that their lordships 
had paSsed a 'Bffl to repeal an Act made 
in the last session, intituled “ Art Act to 
^entinue an Act to empower his Majesty 
to secure and detain such persons as his 
Majesty shall suspect are conspiring* 
against his person and government.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it would perhaps be more convenient 
for both parties to reserve any observa-. 
tidns which they might wish to make on 
any subject connected with the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus to a fyture^ day. 
On Monday next a communic^tioq'would 
be made to the House of certain papers 
calculated to thrqrtj,light on, thtf^tate hf 
the country. «• He trusted that whatever 
differences of opinion they might have 
with respect to the necessity for the sus¬ 
pension, or the manner in which the 
powers given to ministers were exercised, 
there could be but one opinion among 
them respecting the propriety of passing 
the present bill through the House with 
as little^delay as possible. It wa&hte in¬ 
tention** jto propose that the 

House should depart from their usual 
practice, and pass the bill \hrough all its 
P/flg*-. that day. He concluded with 
moving that the bill be read a first time. 

Mr. Tierney agreed in thinking thdt 
the suspension act ought to be repealed 
with as little dela} r ns possible. He should 
abstain at present from entering into any 
of the topics alluded to by the^ancellor 
of the exchequer, in the understanding 
.that the subject would be gone fully into 
on a figure day. , 

The bill was then read at*first time. 
On the motion for the second re&ding, 

Sir W. Buftoughs asked, in “what 
manner the subject would be gone into 
op Monday ? * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
~ri-%t*as first’^intended to lay before the 
House certain papers calculated to throw 
light on the statp of the country: the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee was afterwards 
to be proposed. 

Mr. Tierney asked in what way these 
papers were to be dealt with ? In what 
way' were-they to proceed on Monday ? 

The Chancellor of ihe Exchequer said, 
op Monday a day" would be naifted on 
wliich the papers tUon liflti before the 


House should be taken into consideration; 
and a committee would be chosen for that 
purpose in the dsual manner. 

Mr. Tierney afked, if the committee 
was to be chosen by ballot. 

Mr. Brougham said, they were still left 
very much ir> the dark ap to the manner 
of choosing the committee, which was by 
far the most important part of the busi¬ 
ness. The right lion, gentleman had told 
them it would be chosen in the usual 
manner. Now, a committee was chosen 
in two ways last session—one time by 
ballot, and another time by motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he believed it would be chosen by ballot. 

Mr. Brougham wished tokiiov, whether 
the committee was to be proposed on 
Monday, cr on a future day ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the papers would be, laid before the House 
on Monday, and the committee would 
ntft bo proposed till a future day. ’ 

The bill was then read a second time. 
On the motion, that it be committed, 

Lord Folkestone said, he could have no 
objection 40 a bill so very desirable as the 
one now before the House. At the same 
time, he could not help expressing his 
surpri c e, that though he had come down 
to the House that night before the usual 
time for entering on public business, this 
business had been gone into some time 
before he came. He knew some" other 
members who would have been happy to 
have given their assent,to this bill, but 
who were thus precluded from an oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so. It seemed as if mi¬ 
nisters were afraid of opposition or dreaded 
disCus&ion; at all events, their conduct 
on this occasion was very unfair towards 
the House. His reason for then rising 
was, th£t he considered this measure was 
not sufficient—it was not all that the case 
requfffcd. If they confin*4l themselves to 
ajbare repeal, those per$ jns who had been 
arrested; and detpineil/tinder the suspen¬ 
sion act, and discharged on their recog¬ 
nizances, might still be harassed and 
exposed to a great deal of suffering. 
Something waB due to these persons, and 
the kill ought therefore to be more than 
a repeal. As far as be was able to learn, 
and lie had taken every opportunity of 
examining into the subject^lr appeared 
to him that all those persons taken up 
under the suspension act who had fcteen 
discharged on their recognizances, were 
unfairly dealt with. There was no law 
authorizing magistrates to demand such 
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recognizances from them* These men 
had, he apprehended, been very ill used, 
and might be exposed to further ill usage 
without any remedy, i£provision was not 
made in the bill irow before the House. 
There existed no proper legal authority 
for binding these persons on their recog¬ 
nizance to appear on a ceAain day. A 
recognizance could # not be demanded 
from a man, without an accusation against 
him on the oath of some individual 
whom he might have an opportunity of 
confronting. He did conceive, that by 
merely repealing the Suspension act, they 
would not be going far enough, and that 
a clause ought to be introduced for the 
purpose of vacating the recognizances 
which had becn*so illegally demanded. 
He had drawn up a clause tc^ nype^ the 
difficulty which lie should propose in the 
proper stage. a 

Mr. Tierney considered the secretary 
of state bound to give the House the 
fullest •information of the reason ^uid 
grounds which induced his majesty's go¬ 
vernment to require the parties to enter 
into these recognizances. 

The Attorney General said:—The ques¬ 
tion now before the House appears to me 
rather a question of law, adapted for the 
consideration of a court of justice, than 
an argument for or against passing the 
bill. The cases of these individuals were 
such, that although nothing sufficiently 
strong, so as to affect them with* the 
crime of high treason, could be substan¬ 
tiated on oath against them, still enough 
came out to warrant the magistrates in 
binding them over to keep the peace, and 
appear at a certain day if called upan. 
It is by no means a practice unusual in 
accusations of felony or misdemeanor, 
and rests in the breast of the magistrate as 
he shall deem it fit. What is a discharge 
upon a man’s recognizance, ifUt a 
security given b/ the accused himself, 
instead of one gu>£n by himself^ join tiy 
with two good securities ? The recogni¬ 
zance, so far, has the appearance of an 
indulgence granted, rather than an injury 
inflicted. If the recognizance under these 
circumstances be illegal, the party may 
apply to the court of King’s-bench, and 
it will relieve them. If the noble lord 
asks for my legal opinion UDon this head, 
I think I may safely admit, that the 
act trhich empowered the secretary of 
state or the magistrates, to commit, also 
empowers them to liberate upon taking 
a recognizance. That the secretary of 


statf ha| a right, under these circimi- 
sTunces, to require, through the medium 
of the magistrates, a recognizance, the 
history of all prior periods similar 
alarm will be found to prove. But the 
fact is, that no objection wfeuld havejaeen 
made to the release of*these man, and 
tlje discharge of their recognisances long 
Since, but for thqir determination 
fer in court objections io the right which 
Jhad been thus exercised. In a conversa¬ 
tion I myself had with some of them, they 
stated, that they had objections on poirits 
of law to urgesvhen brought up ; and I, 
as well as others of his majesty’s servants, 
thought it best to let t%ir recognizances 
stand over, that they might avail them- 
sclves f of the opportunity to discuss the 
point.*» Whether I have acted rightly or 
not in this ftspcct, I will leave to the re¬ 
sist ; J>at 1 hpve the si^jsfaction to reflect, 
that it cannot be said T have precluded 
these persons from making use of the 
advantages they imagined they possessed. 

Mr. Brand said, the attorney-general 
had confounded the practice of the courts 
of law with the legislation of the country. 
The men detained under the suspension 
act Mere enlarged, on the condition of 
entewng into recognizances for their 
appearance in court or^^futufle day, 
and therefore they vv?re unJer the con¬ 
trol of the eftuft. But they wer6 re¬ 
pealing the act under which these ja c.n 
were hold in confinement, anfl there¬ 
fore any detention of them after the re¬ 
peal would he illegal. But if thejsc men 
had been boynd on their recognizance to 
appeal in court on a future day, they 
might stil^-be galled on for that purpose, 
if some provisiogVere not introduced into 
the bill. The measure recommended by 
his noble friend was one becoming the 
House adppt, insomuch as no&uch de¬ 
tention odjrht to be eontinued after the 
passing of the repeal. -The attorney-ge¬ 
neral had confounded two subjects, the 
remedy Sgainst "the persons demanding 
the recognizance, and the security against 
future oppression. j 

Lord Castlereagh said, that th^ moment- 
this bill had passed, that moment the sus¬ 
pension and its consequences were re¬ 
moved. The suspension and the compel¬ 
ling the parties to enter into the recognis¬ 
ances, were transactions, neither involved 
in, nor connected with cacli other. Nei¬ 
ther could the fact of the existence ot 
tffesc^racognizances affect the propriety 
of the repeal of thij act, suspending that 
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invaluable portion of the general liberty, he haa founded his whole speech. Does 
The circumstance might fairly be a ground he for a moment mean tp assert, that had 
of a separate motion, and was cognizable a man been taken up on a charge of high 
in point oriaw; but could never be cons^- treason, and that %uch circumstances had 
dered a groftnd for preventing the resto- been brought to light during his confine* 
ration to society at large of the full and ment, that he had been discharged upon 
free exercise bf“their constitutional liber- his own recognizance, there was no per- 
ties. • .. son competent by law to enlarge him upon 

Brougham contended, that the noble such recognizance prior to the passing of 
lord iiad not understood the grounds on the suspension act ? I apprehend this act 
which the clause was proposed. It was, confirms no such power. The power to 
true, that after the passing of the present commit and to discharge in this manner 
bill, no persons could be arrested or de- existed long before this act. The power 
f rained in prison, witliotit having the created by this act was the power of pre- 
power of forcing on their trial; but in, venting the accused being brought to 
what way did thc*govcrnment now endea- trial in the usual eourse of proceeding If. 
vour to escape from this? The persons thie-act had never passed, it would have 
detained under the- suspension act were been as competent to the parties to dis- 
bound on their recognizance to appear in putative legality of the recognizances, as 
court on a certain day, that is to say the if it were to continue until the time of 
bill would still bp>v l force agaiiiSfc-thehi. trying the question, We are now discus- 
Various tilings might be demanded from sing what does not concern the merits of 
men confined under such circumstances, tlfe suspension act, nor flow out Of its 
as the condition on which they could ob- enactment. ' 

tain their liberation—they might be com- Sir IV. Burroughs said:—I certainly 
pelled to pay IOO/.—they might be asked agree that the act gave no new power to 
to go down on their knees and beg the j commit; ( the power has been well observ- 
ministers pardon—or they might be asked , ed to have existed before. However, the 
to give recognizances to appear on a cer- J exercise of it must, in this case, he consi- 
tain day in court, and from time to.lirtic af-| dered. extremely objectionable. The se- 
tcrwarils pal m ers, had chosen to demand cretary of state has evidently usurped this 
a recognizance; and, with few exceptions, 1 power to the prejudice of these parties, 
it was deemed advisable" to accede to ; nor can the hon. and learned gentleman 
.jJjew depiand. Could any man, however, j easily exculpate himself from the’charge 
say, that they had the power to demand : of neglect of duty, in not having discharg- 
such recognizances, and to detain thdse ; ed these parties without,taking any recog- 
individuals who c refused to grant them, 1 nizances. The attorney-general ought to 
without the Suspension act ? Why then have known, that no secretary of state 
these recognizances necessarily flowe I has any power, much less right, on t a 
from the Suspension act, aod tmght to be 1 chftrgy of high treason, to liberate the ac- 
vacated by the repeal, flu had understood ! cusedon his own recognizance, or commit 
. that in one or two cases the alternative . him to bail; much less can any inferior 
offered to the detained had been rejected ; magistrttte exercise such a prerogative; 
and there was a case which v’ould, he be- [ this power belongs only to the court of 
lieved, shortly coitle under tlieir notice, j Kin^s-bench. The ajiftempt to justify 
concerning the*Conduct of a certain jus- jhis conduct has been Equally futile with 
tice in London towards three individuals, the attempt tq impress on the public 
J t had been afgued that'this was properly mind the necessity bf the late rash and 
a question for the consideration of a court alarming measures of an administration 
linaw; buflhe contended that it was not which has not hesitated to plunge nume- 
properly a question for thu consideration rous victims into gaols without cause, and 
of a court ot -law. The wrfjr taken in this to keep them them there immured, with- 
case was, to put an option to the parties, out permitting their innocence to be es* 
which option they could not have had put tablished, in order that they might keep 
to them, had they not been visited with alive those fears and apprehensions tq 
the extraordinary powers of the Suspcn- which they were indebted for ihe support 
sion act? of many", who were otherwise avetae to 

The Solicitor General said :—My hqo. their guilty measures. ‘ 
and learned friend seems altogether mis- Mr. Lockhart remarked, that though it 
taken in the principle of 13w, upon which had been stated by the solicitor-general, 
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that the power did not proceed from the arr$y against the people; but this was 
bill, but from the common law, yet minis- t?otli urrcandid and unjust. It was not 
tere had in substance aetpd under the bill, against the people that ministers were 
and from that the recognizances had pro- furnished with this discretioiyjlGut against 
ceeded. • *the deluded part of the ppSplc, and for 

Sir Samuel Romilly, thinning the sus- thebonefitofthepublicatljirge. lntl^same 
pension act had existed much too long, spirit the officers of the.Csown Wul bhen 
and that it Would hare Been better if qharged by the lion, and learned gentleman 
ifhad never existed at all, said he should nvitli bringing ftyward some late prcv^l 
not give any opposition to the repeal. ings,and persisting m them, for theexpress 
They were passing the bill with great pro- ( , purpose of rendering jurii^conteraptible, 

? riety, and dispensing with the usual forms, and thus preparing the public mind for 
'hey did so because it was a matter of ex- further encroach men t ^on one of their 
treme injury that the suspension should most valuable* privileges. But common 
not be repealed immediately after it ceased candour and justice would ascribe their * 
to be necessary. Now # how long bad this conduct to a more honourable motive-*to 
extreme iyjury been allowed to continue ? an imperative sense of public duty. It 
Was the suspension act necessary last had bgcn asserted, ayd with great confi- 
night-—lastweek—amontli—orJw<pnjnths denefcf that all the mischiefs which had 
ago? {[Hear, hear!] When thew question occurred h£d their origin in the artful ma- 
was before the House last session, it Vas chinatians of a eertaq^ individual, whose 
proposed that tlifi bill should expire on name had formerly been jnentioned in 
the ist of December; that, if it should still that House. He had no difficulty in as- 
be found necessary to vest ministers jvith sorting, in opposition to all this clamour, 
these extraordinary powers, the judgmenf that th&t individual had done no mischief 
of parliament might have been taken on whatever; that on the contrary he had 
the subject. If the bill had only been in done great service* and that he had 
force to the 1st of December, parliament, disclosed conspiracies, at which he had 
in all probability, would not have been only incidentally and accidentally been 
called to meet, and the act would have presont^ for surely little weight could at- 
been allowed to expire, lly not advising tach j,o the unfortunate^Igcl^rafions of 
parliament to be called sooner than the the men dying at Derby; besides that, 
27th of January, the country had been they were fulty disproved by their* own 
existing in a state in which it ought not previous statements. It had been 
to have been suffered* to exist. Bertiuse that government ceased to employ spies 
ministers had not thought proper to ad- in?the month of June, and that from that 
vise the assembling of parliament, the period the country remained tranquil, 
country had been exposed to the misfor- But the real pause of this tranquillity was 
tune of existing under powers, for the to be found rather in the suspension of 
cdhtinuancc of which there was no nceCs- the Habeas Corpus, and the salutary ap- 
sity. These powers had been acted «n till prehensions of tlifc trial which was then 
within a very few weeks of the time when hanging over the disaffected. He so- , 
ministers knew that they would lwve to lemnly protested, that, to the best^of his 
account for thcir ( conduct. The fact was, judgment, the state of the country was 
that no necessity Jpx is ted for the bill fver j not such St any giveif period up to this 
since the month cf June last. He had ! date, fliat the bill coukWftvc been before 
not, since June, heard of any sigijs,—lie - ! repealed with safety* He well knew, 
would not say of an insurrection,—but of however, 'that it* was no iiew th'^g te^ 
dissatisfaction existing in any part of the charge government with being the cause 
country. In that very month of June it of the evil which they were instrumental 
was that the conduct of the missionaries in averting. * 

employed by government was exposed. Sir S. RomiMy said, be 4/d not particu- 
As soon as their conduct was brought larly allude to the employment of Oliver, 
tnxder notice, these persons were discon- The last report of the secret committee of 
tinued is their employment^, and since the Lords had thrown sufficient light upon 
that time they had hear 4 of no discontent, that subject, in which it had been stated, 
no diAatisfaction, no conspiracies. that the committee “ had seen reason to 

Mr. Bathurst*&aid, it was the practice of apprehend that the language and pouduct 
the other side of the House to represent oi so me'persons from whom information 
this measure as setting its supporters in had been derives, might in some instances, 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 11 (H) 
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have had the effect of encouraging those 
designs trtiich it was intended they shoula 
only be the instruments of defecting.’’* 
Nor had mte of his majesty’s ministers* 
scrupled to ataert b^oadl}’, that it was 
his.duty to empfby such persons in such an 
oupctiofiable Way. 

Mr. Bathurst- said, that the persons al- 
* % l ude d r to :n the report w&re not employed 
by governn:ent, but by inferior magis¬ 
trates. '* * 

Mr. Tierney staid, after what had fallen 
from the right hon^ gep tleman. they were 
K to understand that a danger did exist up 
to the 20th of January, when the last per* 
sod was dischaisged—a danger , which 
rendered it unsafe to repeal the suspen¬ 
sion of the Habeas.Corpus. That point 
ministers were therefore pledged t(J make 
good; for if the suspension existed one 
single day beyond^H? necessity foTit, the 
king’s ministers were guilty of a crime 
against the liberty of the subject. Ac¬ 
cording to the right hon. gentlepian the 
reports of both Houses of parliament 
were wrong.—It spemed the spies had 
never, as stated in these reports, promoted 
any mischief. He was to prove that the 
spies employed by government were never 
in any one instance, the cause of misfchief. 

The Bilkwawthpn committed and re¬ 
ported. Orf the question lyeing put, that 
the - Bill be read a third time, 

——-Jawd ^Folkestone proposed a clause to 
the following effectThat all' persons 
bound by recognizances under the sus¬ 
pension act, be' henceforth completely 
discharged from these recognizance, but 
that this clause should not apply to any 
other recognizances. t- 

Lord Castlereagh said,«that the clause 
■ proposed by the noble lord would place 
the House in an extremely awkyard si¬ 
tuation. In such a case the H^use would 
actually be legislating on a subject, the 
legality of which''ftnnained to be discussed 
in a court of justicSte. He hoped, there¬ 
fore, the difficulty would be avoided by 
the noble lord withdrawing the clause pro¬ 
posed. v v 

Mr. Tierney observed, that some of 
these poor unfortunate mcrf’had been more 
than twelve months in confinement, dur¬ 
ing which time their families had been left 
^protected and starving. It was there- 
fwe a question not so much of justice as 
of humanity. Even if they could ob¬ 
tain redress in a court of law, yet tivy 

• See Vol. $6, p? 1097. 


would be exposed to heavy expenses. He 
hoped, therefore, the Hpuse would save 
them this necessity, and release them 
completely from the effect of these re¬ 
cognizances ms a small atonement for the 
heavy evils they had suffered from the act 
of suspension, t 

Lord Folkestone said, he rested his pro¬ 
posal, not upon a doubtful statement of 
any facts, but upon such as were noto¬ 
rious, and that he proposed merely the 
complete repeal of the suspension act. 

The Attorney General said, it was impos¬ 
sible the gentlemen opposite could have 
rightly understood what he had said on the 
subject of these reeogni zances. He begged 
agai?n to state, that the reason wky the per¬ 
sons who had been set at liberty on their 
ownreoognizanceshad not been discharged 
frojn th6se recognizances, was, because 
they had maintained tliq illegality of tlieir 
being obliged to enter into them. He 
therefore wished to give them an oppor¬ 
tunity of bringing the matter to is'sue, and 
of having it decided by the court of 
King’s Bench. Several of those persons 
had complained to him on the subject. 
He had told all of them that they would 
not be called upon. God forbid, that he 
or any other law officer of the Crown 
should attempt to direct any persons 
against whom charges had been made by 
government in what manner they should 
proceed in tlieir defence. Many ftf those 
persons had asked his advice as to the 
manner in which they should proceed. 
He refused to advise them; but repeated, 
that their attendance was not necessary; 
and that if they had any fault to find wjth 
having been obliged to enter into those 
recognizances they might make their com¬ 
plaint to the court of'King’s Bench, or 
in any* other manner they pleased. He 
didgjot wish to discharge* them from their 
recognizances, lest it should be said that 
*he had thereby deprived them of an op¬ 
portunity of seeking redress. They had 
all received notice, save one, before they 
left their different homes, that their pre¬ 
sence in town was not necessary. The 
erson who did not receive suen notice 
ad set off for London before the notice 
reached that part of the country where he 
lived. It could not, therefore, be said, 
that their *ot being discharged was in 
order to harass or distress them. Another 
observation which had been madd* was, 
that because the suspension act was re¬ 
pealed every thing winch had been done 
under that act should also be repealed. 
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This lie begged leave to deny. When 
the act itself wjis repealed it left every 
thing in the state it was before it was 
passed. The inteptio« of the act was, to 
prevent persons who were arrested from 
being bailed, and to empower magistrates 
to detain them in custody lentil proceeded 
against, or set at large by the secretary 
of state, on such terms as the peace 
and well-being of the country made ne¬ 
cessary. But it did not follow, when the 
act under which any persons were arrested 
was repealed, that those persons should 
be considered as free from all responsibi¬ 
lity. Suppose any number of persons 
were arrested under the suspension of the 
Habeas Chirpus j^t, against whom tins of¬ 
ficers of the Crown were not ready to pro¬ 
ceed—if that act were to be repealed be¬ 
fore those persons were brought to tfial, 
ought they to be^ discharged on that ac¬ 
count, though there were strong grounds 
of 'accusation against them? This, *hc 
supposed, no one would assert; and? yet 
the argument of the gentlemen on the 
other side would go that length, if they 
maintained, that every thing jvhicli had 
been done under the suspension act was to 
be repealed with it. 

Mr. Brougham imagined, that thaattor- 
ney general did not yet understand the 
plea on which the clause was offered to 
the House. It was by virtue of the act 
of suspension that the secretary of state 
had been enabled to exact these recogni¬ 
zances from the prisoners. The persons 
bound by these recognizances might go to 
the King’s-bench and demand to be re- 
Igased from them. But might not the 
King’s-bench say that they had voluntanly, 
and with their eves open, entered into 
them ? Was it dot likely they would say 
so? The attorney-general, then, well 
knew they wcijp without their retjjedy. 
But what was it vhat had enabled the go¬ 
vernment to demand these recognizance# 
in such a manner that the prisoners were 
Compelled to comply ? The suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus. It was then sus¬ 
pended ; and at the time when their recog¬ 
nizances were entered into, no man knew 
how long it would remain suspended. 
Look then at the different situation of a 
prisoner while the suspension continued. 
In common cases, when the government 
bad detained a man, they might offer him 
bis afscharge on his recognizance : if he 
refused that, tne alternative was that he 
must be brought to trial. But, during 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, 


if ® prisoner refused to give his recogniz¬ 
ance, the government was not obliged 
to bring him to trial. He wquJU i a that 
^:asc be compelled to remainJn prism, as 
the right of suing opt his smt of Habeas 
Corpus was denied. Wasthcre no vlilfrr- 
ence between 6aying, giVc yoifr rcJsjip 
nizanefc or you shall be brought to Jml,” 
*and saying “ gite your recogwSanci.- w 
you shall remain in pVison^/^Here was 
• the git of the question/^As the bill 
before the House was Uyplace the subject 
in the same situq&ioBwfh which he stood 
before the pofsing of the act, it was, 
therefore not consistent, that thos'e from 
whom ^recognizances bad been exaefed 
under the act should be excepted from 
its beneficial operation. 

Tli c,Solicit or General observed, that the 
necessity of the clause was now placed on 
a new ground, on wldbh, however, he was 
ready to meet it. It had bfeen said th’nt 
t^e court of King’s-bench would use those 
recognisances, the parties having entered 
into them voluntarily, as a ground for 
refusing to discharge them, and also for 
proving their being legally entered into. 
But that he conceived was not the ques¬ 
tion before the House. The question to 
be deckled was, whether the partigp taking 
those recognizances had-a right to take 
them ? If-thejnagistrates wfio took.them 
had no right to do so, then it mattered 
not whether the parties had entereiM* 
them voluntarily or otherwise, they were 
illegal. The only power taken from a 
magistrate by the suspension of the Ha¬ 
beas Corpus*act was, his being prevented 
from setting those persons who might be 
arrested unde* it at liberty on bail. But 
any act of tin? persons who had been 
arrested, however willingly entered into - 
by them, could not bo binding o* them 
if entered iflto before.an incompetent tri¬ 
bunal. He should therefore repeat, that 
the only question was-fwliether the magis¬ 
trates had a right to fake those recogniz¬ 
ances from the parties liberated, as W 
they had, thero could be no complaint of 
illegality; if not, the recognizances were 
not binding. 

Sir S. Romilli/ said, that’ his hon. and 
learned friend had stated that the question 
had been placed on a new ground, and 
that the only subject for consideration, 
was, whether the parties taking the recog¬ 
nizances had a right to do so. The &e- 
diretary, of state had, by the suspension of 
the Habeas CQrpus act, been vested with 
the power of taking persons into custody 
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and detaining them, and, therefore, had 
the power of taking their recognizance it 
he chose Wo liberate them: at least, he 
had the poteer of detaining those who, 
refused to enter intq the recognizance 
whjp lwhe demanded. But it appeared to 
ftlfathefyuestifln tvas, whether, when the 
act which empowered him to arre'st and ( 
detafhrCeased, the pswA of demanding* 
recognizance* did itot cease also? Pre¬ 
vious to the \uspension of the Habeas 
Corpua act, tluN'ecretary of state could 
not send for vvhonl*kajd eased to tell him 
.there was a charge againsfhim, and that 
if he did not enter into recognizance to 
appear when called for he would commit 
him. He could not do this, because the 
law would not allow<him so to do. *«^Vhy 
then, he would ask, were these persons 
to be kept bound to appear when called 
on, against whom wb-charge r.f guilt* had 
be'en brought* or, he believed, could be 
brought ? If they repealed the suspension 
act, they had also a right to remove those 
hardships which had been brought upon 
those men who had* been dragged from 
their homes without any cause, and who 
would otherwise be kept in continual 
alarm and suspense, lest they might on 
some future occasion be brought to 'trial 
on they know not vbat accusation. ‘ The 
attorqey-general had said, that he intend¬ 
ed to discharge the recognizances: if 
1 “vsh'Sverr his intention perhaps his noble 
friend would not press the clause.* 

The Attorney General said, that were 
it not for the reasons which he had before 
given, the recognizances would alMiave 
been discharged. He should repeat, that 
lie had declined doing sp, test it should 
be said that by having discharged them, 
lie had prevented many individuals from 
seeking redress for what they.considered 
ft great grievance. . * • 

Sir IV. Iiurronghs observed, that c those 
persons who liadnmi arrested under the 
suspension of the lIa!>casjCorpus«act, and 
sfterwards set* at liberty on their own 
recognizances, had sustained a much 
greater injuhy than was generally ima¬ 
gined. They had been accused of crimes 
of which no proof could be brought 
Against them, and by being obliged to 
enter into recognizances for their appear¬ 
ance, an imputation of guilt had been cast 
upon them. A blot was thrown on their 
characters which it was not easy to remove 
from the public mind ; and he woqty say, 
that if these persons had.,been arrested 
for the purpose of injuring their charac¬ 


ters, and blasting their reputation, and 
not with the intention, of proceeding 
against them, a* very serious degree of 
blame attached to <the /secretary of state. 
He hoped the noble lord would press his 
clause, asitwas of the utmost consequence 
to those persons to be relieved from the 
trouble of attending at any future day, 
and the fear of having their recognizances 
continued. 

Lord Folkestone said, that to save the 
time of the House he would withdraw the 
clause, if the attorney-general would state 
that it was his intention to discharge all 
those recognizances. But if he only said 
it was not liis intention to call upon 
thenar, he should press it* as hevhought it 
was most strongly called for. 

The Attorney General said, the nature 
of /he Case had been misunderstood, 
if it was supposed thqt the persons in 
question had entered into recognizances 
for their good behaviour. Their recogniz¬ 
ance's were only for their appearance in 
court to answer any charge that might be 
instituted against them. At the time 
they were discharged, it had not been 
determined whether any proceeding 
against them should be instituted. Their 
recognizances could not afterwards be 
discharged till the first day of term. On 
that day they appeared in court, notwith¬ 
standing the notice given them thqt their 
appearance was not necessary. \Vhen 
they appeared in court, he told them that 
their recognizances should not be acted 
upon, but should he immediately dis¬ 
charged ; but some of them replied, that 
they had a right to make objections to tbs 
recognizances. He then at once said he 
would 1, not deprive them of that right; 
God forbid that he should interpose, by 
any deetl of his, between them and their 
right* to bring forward ^’gal objections. 
He had now no hesitation in saying, 
(hat their recognizances would be forth¬ 
with discharged.* 

Lord Folkestone then withdrew the 
proposed clause. The bill was read a 
third time, and passed. 

Petition from Francis Ward com¬ 
plaining of the Operation of the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act.J 
Lord Follccstbne said, he had a Petition 
to present from FrSncis’Ward, one qf the 
persons whose case had /hat day Deen 
under discussion. It was perhaps not 
drawn up in the manner which might 
have been best fitted to procure it atten- 
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tion, but it contained nothing offensive 
to the House. . The Petition was then 
lead, setting forth, 

« That the peti;ion§r is a lace-maker, 
and has resided in the townaof Notting¬ 
ham, upwards of 28 years, having a wife, 
four children, and a mother 90 years of 
age, dependent upon him for support; 
that on the 10th of Jtfne 1817, a number 
of the Nottingham police officers entered 
the petitioner’s dwelling house, and one 
of them (Mr. Lawson) said to the peti¬ 
tioner, ‘ Mr. Ward, we are come to 

* search your housethe petitioner 
asked by what authority they came to do 
so; one of them observed, ‘ You may 
« be sure we are ijpt come without autho- 
‘ rity;’ the petitioner replied, * Show me 

* it, or you shall not search my premises;’ 
immediately Mr. Lawson held Tip h%his 
hand a paper, anil said, * Here it is ;’ the 
petitioner requested him to read it, Jie 
replied^* The law will not justify*me in 
‘ reading it, until we get before a mflgis- 

* tratewhile this conversation was pass¬ 
ing between the petitioner and Lawson, 
the other police officers were,gone into 
different parts of the petitioner’s dwelling 
house and premises ; therefore seeing all 
remonstrance in vain, the petitioner re¬ 
luctantly submitted to that which he 
thought diametrically opposed to both 
law and justice; the petitioner has no 
doubt Ibut the sequel will prove tp the 
House that he did not oppose the police 
from motives of fear; no, the man who 
is guided by this rule, ‘ Do unto others 

* as you would they should do unto you,’ 
has nothing to fear; and that rule which 
was laid down by no less a personage 
than Jesus Christy has long been adopted 
and acted upon by the petitioner, so that 
he had no reason to dread the tnoughts 
of ten or twelvf* constables searching his 
premises for seditious and treasonable 
documents; it was not from fear, bu? 
from a consciousness of the rectitude of 
the petitioner’s conduct as a man and a 
subject, and from a persuasion of the il¬ 
legality of those proceedings, that the 
petitioner opposed the searching of his 
house; when the police officers had took 
down a cannister, looked into a thimble, 
and searched the petitioner’s house in 
vain, they frankly acknowledged there 
was nothing to be'foutffl which they were 
searching for; .the petitioner asked them 
what they were looking for ; one of them 
observed, ‘ You have that to find out.’ 
Not being satisfied with such procccd- 


jpgi> the petitioner consulted an attorney, 
and was tty him advised to make applica¬ 
tion for a copy of the warranter tmtho- 
fity by which the petitionerWnhousawas 
searched, and for tjie n&rp^s of thelon- 
stables it was directed arm deliverad\o; 
that the petitioner applied to MrJtnfiJhfT* 
town clerk; he observed,•* You ha^g no 

* right to a copy,’ and he repe^tM- that 
assertion several times, and^tidded with 
considerable emphasis, * Vbu may tnake 

* application, but I kruyv what adVlce I 
shall give.’ Th» pptiriFbngr went directly 
to the police Office, where he saw Mr. # 
Alderman Saars, and acquainted him 
with the petitioner’s business ; the aider- 
man said, ‘ Go backwards,* and imme¬ 
diately ordered a constable to take the 
petitioner into custodj’; that after re¬ 
maining in that situation upwards of an 
hour,' Mr. *Aldermt*» Barber (a near 
neighbour of the petitioner) came to him 
apd said, ‘ I am very sorry for you Fran- 

‘ cis, a* I believe you to be an honest in- 
« dustrious man, but I would advise you 
« to withdraw your application.* He re¬ 
peated that several times, and farther 
added, ‘ It ib a dangerous case to press, 
however you will not consider me as ad¬ 
visin'!; *you as a magistrate, lyit as a 
friend.’ The petitioner informed him 
that the treatment he had received was 
altogether unmerited, and that, at all 
events, he was determined to ^rcsWrlr' 
application, conceiving he had an incon¬ 
trovertible right to make the demand; 
that soon after this interview the petitioner 
was taken before the bench of magis¬ 
trates at the police office, when the town 
clerk inquire! o£ the petitioner what his 
| application was*; he informed the town 
clerk it was for a copy of the warrant is-' 
sued ordering his dwelling house and 
premises #to be seayhed, and for the 
name* of the constablc&pit was directed 
and delivered to; thiuffhe town clerk or¬ 
dered tlm petitioner to be taken away 
until his case was disposed t>f. In a short 
time the petitioner was again introduced 
to the magistrates, and tbj tqwn clerk 
then informed him that they had agreed 
not to grant the request? and that the 
petitioner must be detained for being 
concerned in the Loughborough outrage, 
alluding as the petitioner supposed to 
frame-breaking, which took place in 
Loughborough in June 1816. That the 
{fctitumcr was taken to the town gaol, 
where (excepUwhat food his wife brought 
him) he had nothing but bread and water, 
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felons allowance, and slept in one of.the 
dampest cells that ever man was^iut into*; 
added totthis his bed was not only damp 
but/hadstrong sulphureous smelly 
whjph renewed it almost intolerable* 
Tfaua»the petmoner ‘was taken from his 
'ttbwle f»f comfort, without reason or 
jumlrp, and cut off from society, -except 
m .^lTj«^lay-time, bcin$ immured iu & 
small rootiq with a felon; and although 
confined in ttiis prison but four days, the, 
petitioner th«\ caught a severe cold, 
which is so firm I nfixe d upon his lungs, 
he has too much reasolTio foar it can never 
' be removed. That on the 14th of June, ( 
the fourth day after his arrest, Mr. Al¬ 
derman Barber, the town clerk, a king's 
messenger, and a Bow-street officer, came 
to the gaol, and informed the 'petitioner 
that he* must prepare for a ^ourhey, as 
there was a warrsyaj from t^e secrutafy 
of state. Mr. Barber then observed, 

* The Loughborough business must stand 

* over,’ and the petitioner has heard no 
more of it from that time to the present; 
that he denies any participation or know¬ 
ledge, either directly or indirectly, in the 
breaking of frames at Loughborough or 
elsewhere, or with the parties concerned 
therein, and he here challenges vujjiry, 
and insllt^that the imputation so made 
upon him is groundless, an4 founded 
only In malice. That in ifnout an hour 

_ flffrpar artb the king’s messenger and Bow- 
street officer came again to the gaol, and 
chained the petitioner hand and foot to 
a man of the name of Haynes ; that be¬ 
fore they got into the chaise the JBow- 
street officer said to the petitioner, ‘ If 

* you heave your hands to Jet the chains 

* be seen, you shall be the first that shall 
. ‘ fallat the same time holding a pistol 

in his hand. On the road to London the 
fetters round the petitioner** hand gave 
him much pain, &hich caused him to 
comment upon ffits severe and unnferited 
treatment he was Yuffering; t])e officer 
Dbserved, * You wish to* make it appear 
‘that you are not a dissected person; 

* the town -clerk informed me that you 
< are much respected by the mechanics 

* of Loughborough and Leicester, and 
« the working people in general, so that 
<you are a dangerous man to be at large.’ 
That on the 15th the petitioner arrived 
in London, and was placed in Cold Bath 
Fields prison, and on the 21st was taken 
before lord Sidmoulh and other gentle¬ 
men ; after inquiring the petitioner^ age, 
he was informed that lie was apprehended 


under a warrant from the secretary of 
state on suspicion of high treason, and 
that he should commit 'the petitioner to 
close confinement until delivered by due 
course of la^; and fafther observed, * If 
‘ you have any thing to say, you arc at 
‘ liberty to speakTo that the petitioner 
replied, ( I declare my inhocence, and if 
‘ every action of my life was painted in 
‘ its proper colour, your lordship would 

* say I merited reward rather than punish- 
‘ meat.’ In vain did the petitioner de¬ 
clare his innocence, and challenge in¬ 
quiry and proof of his guilt; his lordship 
observed, ‘ You are not unjustly punished, 

* for my information is from a respectable 
‘ scarce, and you shall have a list of the 
‘ evidence against you, and proper no- 
‘ ticq qjf ypur trial before its commence- 
‘ ment.’ That the petitioner was then 
conveyed back to Cold Hath Fields pri¬ 
son, and on the 21th was, with William 
Cliff (a young man from Derby), re¬ 
moved to Oxford Castle; that on the pe¬ 
titioner’s arrival at that place he was con¬ 
fined by himself in one of the most 
dismal cells ever made for criminals under 
sentence of death, about eleven feet by 
seven; that when there was a fire in it the 
petitiqner was nearly suffocated with 
smoke, and driven to the necessity ot 
removing into the privy for air, in order 
to be enabled to respire. But what is 
here stated is not gill the wretclledness 
connected with that excessively miserable 
cell that the petitioner,, was confined in, 
for such a stench descended the chimney 
during the night, that the dungeon was 
rendered almost intolerable, endanger¬ 
ing the life of the petitioner; that he 
frequently applied to the governor 
to remove that intolerable evil, but in 
vain; that after remaining four days in 
sucl^ cell, William Clifj.' was brought 
down to it, and the petitioner taken up 
Jpto a small room called the turnkey's 
lodge, tend such alternate change was 
made every four days for between three 
and four months; and although the peti¬ 
tioner and Cliff passed each other once 
each fourth day, they were not permitted 
to lipid any conversation, or even speak 
to each other; that near Michaelmas the 
petitioner and Cliff were allowed to be 
together a lev hours each day; that cir¬ 
cumstance was so for alleviating the rigo¬ 
rous treatment of the petitioner, although 
he had no previous acquaintance with, or 
knowledgejof Cliff; that in the last few 
weeks of the petitioner’s imprisonment, 
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the prisoners in the Castle became so nu¬ 
merous, that it yas found absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for the petitioner* and Cliff to be 
confined constantly in « turnkey’s lodge, 
and in that situation the petitioner conti¬ 
nued until the 13th of November, 1817, 
and was then liberated on las own recog¬ 
nizance of lOw! to appear in the court of 
King’s-bench, Westminster, on the 23d 
of January, 1818, and there remain from 
day to day until discharged, and not de¬ 
part the court without leave. That in the 
foregoing statement, the petitioner has 
attempted to give the House a plain de¬ 
tailed account of the sufferings, without 
exaggeration, he has undergone while de¬ 
tained under th% suspension act; 'but, 
alas! this attempt comes far short of giv¬ 
ing a full and clear description ofth* un¬ 
heard-of cruelty he has been tretfted with, 
as no mention ha§ bean made of the ex¬ 
cruciating torture of mind the petitioner 
has undergone;—here language fails, and 
to form*any conception of his case, itVvill 
be necessary to figure to the imagination 
a man, who through life has taken a very 
active part in it, being accustopied to la¬ 
bour hard for his bread, by frequently 
having to work twelve, fourteen, sixteen 
hours a day, and sometimes mone, the 
existence of a family depending on his 
exertions, which all at once ceases, and 
the intolerable state of inactivity succeeds; 
addedlo this, being .possessed of all the 
finer feelings that adorn human nature, 
and those are foiva long period stretched 
on the rack by his being dragged away 
from all that is near and dear to man in 
ltfe; thus the glowing affection of a son, 
a husband, and a father, being simulta¬ 
neously aroused, contributed nf>t to 
sweeten the bitted cup of’Iife, but to ren¬ 
der it insupportable; for such an one, 
who ha« never^Jieen within the wall^of a 
prison before, to lie cut off from society, 
and immured within the walls of adun»- 
geon not fit for a murderer to be fonfined 
in; what inconceivable sufferings must 
such an one experience! nothing but the 
thoughts of his innocence could enable 
him to bear up under the intolerable load! 
and this is precisely the case of the peti¬ 
tioner; and, if the patience of the House 
is not exhausted, the petitioner will men- 
•tion some of the damages hmlias sustained 
while in prison;*he has before stated, 
that riis own health was so much injured, 
that he has too much reason to fear the 
complaint upon his lungs cannot be re¬ 
moved ; his wife’s constitution has been 


%o much .injured by uneasiness of mind, 
that she at present continues ill, and in 
all human probability is likelwlo te do. 
When the petitioner was arreted, htraad 
ten machines employed in fan shop, a « a 
ood seat of work for himself, but Jud fcg 
is confinement the latter*was ltst, fn& 
lie ha3 not been able to obtain anymore 
to the present time, and he f -?tfnd only 
two machines out of the ten Employed at 
•his return; since the Wth of June, 
1817, to the present time, he has been 
unemployed, 'uilViiliYfly to continue so; 
that the petitioner’s character and repu- • 
tation, which is the main-spring of a p^or 
man's existence, and irksome cases as va¬ 
luable as life, have received such a stab, 
by hi/ being committed and detained on 
suspfcipn ojf high treason, that unless the 
petitioner is afforded an opportunity of 
clearing himself, it may contribute greatly 
to his total ruin; the petitidher therefore 
respectfully and earnestly requests the 
House J .0 order that he may be brought 
to its bar, and undergo the strictest exa¬ 
mination, and that lie may be brought to 
trial according to law, and meet his ac¬ 
cusers face to face, and thereby have the 
benefit and justice of the laws; and the 
petitioner also prays, that having^hus de¬ 
tailed the sufferings be has unjustly en¬ 
dured, the Htjuse will affordliim such re¬ 
dress as in their great wisdom seems fit, 
or that they will take such step* as 
lead to flie punishment of the wrong-doers, 
and effectually prevent, in any other case, 
the recurrence of such unjust arid cruel 
proceedings*” 

Lord Folkestone said, that the circum¬ 
stances detaited in the petition were of so 
serious a nature!? that it was his intention 
to move, that a committee be appointed ‘ 
for th»purnose of inquiring into tlte truth 
of what ifcsratcd. Inhere was no objec¬ 
tion, Jie would do so thsp ; if otherwise, 
he would give notice jffbringing it before 
the House as cafly as possible. 

Mr. Bennet said, he hoped his noble? 
friend would give notice of his motion. 
He coulel assure the House,' tjie system 
was not confined to that miserable man, 
but that others had suffered under barba¬ 
rous, inhuman, and illegal treatment; 
such as mixing them with felons, and load¬ 
ing them with irons for months together. 
Numerous petitions would be presented 
on the subject, and it would be the boua- 
Aen dyty of the House, as the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, to inquire into 
them. • 
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Lord Folkestone then presented a peti¬ 
tion from certain inhabitants of'Notting¬ 
ham^ setting forth, “ That the petitioners 
are/ieighbKirs of, and have been for some 

J refcs acquainted with Mr. Francis Ward, 
affily in confinement under a warrant 
ITCm thfc secretary of state, on suspicion 
of %jgh treason; that they have lately 
seen a petition which <he said Francis 
Ward is aoout ter oiler to the House; 
that they wisi<to state to the House, that, 
the said’FrancikJYard has always merited 
the character oNj,Jj^r^-working, sober, 
honest, industrious man,^ and has con¬ 
ducted himself with propriety and respec-, 
tability in his station in life, and tjiat the 
petitioners are fully assured that he is in¬ 
capable of committieg any act qf treason, 
or of doing any thing which v^oukTjhstify 
the proceedings had against him; that he 
has, in Consequence fit his inaprisonmedt, 
sustained much injury in his business; 
and that the petitioners pray the Hou^e 
to take his case into their most serious 
consideration, in order that they may 
provide the said Francis Ward with such 
relief as to their wisdom may appear just, 
and take such steps as shall effectually 
prevent the recurrence of such proceed¬ 
ings.” t . " 

The petitions wef e ordered to be print¬ 
ed, apd lord Folkestone gave, notice of 
his intended motion for this day se’n- 

«» 

Irish Grand Juries Presentment 
Act Suspension Biel.] Mr. Vescy 
Fitzgerald rose to move for leave to.bring 
in a bill, to suspend the operation of the 
Irish Grand Jury Presentment act, which 
had been passed in the last session. The 
reasons for his calling upon the House to 
take this step were, the impossibility at 
the present time to carry the ((revisions of 
that act into effect,‘from the great diffi¬ 
culty of finding proper persons to under¬ 
take the office of CTluntj surveyor. No 
*ime would beJost between now and the 
spring to endeavour to cafry that desira¬ 
ble measure'into effect; but it was highly 
necessary 1 to look at the qualifications of 
the persons Who offered thdmselves; and 
for that purpose, the government had 
been particularly careful in selecting such 
persons as judges, as could be most de¬ 
pended upon. He would bow simply 
move, for* leave to bring in a bill to sus¬ 
pend the- operation of the act for regu¬ 
lating the Irish Grand jTury Present¬ 
ments. V 
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’ Mr. Abercromby thought it an ill omen, 
that the right hon. gentleman had not 
stated any intention to propose a substi¬ 
tute for the measure which he meant to 
suspend. T^iis was to be lamented the 
more, as the system of Irish Grand Jury 
Presentments ( was confessedly such as called 
loudly for some legislative remedy. But 
after the reports from two central com¬ 
mittees, every man must be impressed 
with the necessity for such a measure. 
He could not doubt the sincerity of the 
right hon. mover, who was the original 
author of the act which he now proposed 
to suspend, nor the disposition of the 
Irish government ,to carry it into execu¬ 
tion; but it seemed strange, (hat where 
there were places to dispose of in Ireland, 
ther§ ahowd not be found a sufficient 
number #f candidates. Yet the difficulty 
of finding 32 surveyors, was one of the 
main causes alleged foi- this motion; for 
thfi ot)ier cause, namely, the limitation of 
the grant of presentments to the 'summer 
assizes, might be easily removed, without 
suspending the present act. 

Mr. Fitzgerald assured the learned gen¬ 
tleman, that he felt extremely anxious 
for the success of this measure, but find¬ 
ing so, many difficulties in the way of its 
execution, and the government conse¬ 
quently embarrassed, he thought himself 
bound in candour to propose its suspen¬ 
sion; which, howevpr, it was to he ob¬ 
served, was only to continue during the 
present session, within,which period he 
hoped that a more practicable measure 
would be devised. The learned gentle¬ 
man might be assured, that he was not 
disposed to withdraw from the principle of 
the measure to which his motion referred, 
but, to render that ptinciple effective, 
he musrtook for the support of other gen¬ 
tleman, who felt an interest in the con¬ 
cerns of Ireland. 

m Mr. Peel vindicated the conduct of the 
Irish government, who were decidedly 
anxious for the principle of this measure; 
hut to render that measure effective, 32 
fully competent surveyors were necessary. 
In order, then, to ascertain the compe¬ 
tency of the candidates for this office, 
three respectable commissioners were ap¬ 
pointed, and the result of their examina¬ 
tion was moft discouraging, therefore it 
was found necessary to suspend the mea¬ 
sure, and he hoped that the disposition of 
government could hardly be questioned, 
when it was recollected, that in abandon¬ 
ing the measure, it abandoned the pa- 
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tronage of appointing thirty-two officers,' 
some with 300/^ and many with 600 1. a 
year each. 

Sir H. Parnell agreed in the propriety 
of the proposed suspension, ,*iot so much 
for the reasons stated by the right hon. 
mover, as from other considerations; 
but he hoped that another and more effi¬ 
cient measure would be brought forward 
by some one connected with the govern¬ 
ment ; for if it came from any other quar¬ 
ter, its success would be problematical. 
He trusted that such a measure would be 
speedily proposed, for if delayed until a 
late period of the session, he foresaw that 
it would fail. As to th# difficulty of pro¬ 
viding competent surveyors, he belieyed 
that several could* be easily found in this 
country. This he was led tg cqnqjude 
from the fact, that the surveyor*who su¬ 
perintended, the operative part of the grfcat 
road to Holyhead? liatf for two years only 
150/. a year. Surely, then, this pcrstffi, 
and many such could be found in*J£ng- 
land, would not be unwilling to go to Ire¬ 
land upon salaries of from 3 to 600/. a 
vear. But the Grand Jury system in Ire¬ 
land was notoriously so productive of cor¬ 
ruption, fraud, ami perjury, that the le¬ 
gislature could not, without a gross deser¬ 
tion of duty, allow such a system tb go 
on. Under this system, no less than half 
a million was annually levied in Ireland ; 
and thuierror of parliament heretofore had 
been, that it thought "too much of those 
who imposed the tax, and too little of 
those who paid it! This system was, hi 
fact, the perpetual cause of discontent in 
Ireland, for it led to the greatest exaction 
arill injustice, especially towards the pea¬ 
santry, and therefore he trusted tin; ses¬ 
sion would not clpse without some effec¬ 
tual measure to rescue Ireland from such 
a grievous calamity. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill-* 

Bank Restriction.] Mr. Ctyenfell 
rose for the purpose of obtaining some in¬ 
formation from the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer with regard to one or two very 
important questions, intimately connected 
with the financial and commercial interests 
of the country. They were questions upon 
which distinct information ought to be 
given without delay. He alluded, in the 
first place, to the resumption 1>f cash pay- 
mention the part of tire Bank of Eng¬ 
land, which, as»at present fixed by law, 
wowd take place on the 5tli of July next. 
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so gften renewed by the government and 
the Banff, it was natural to suppose, that 
no doubt or uncertainty would prevail in 
finy quarter, as to the probability of\ash 
payments being,actually plumed wYen 
that period should arrive. •'Very consider¬ 
able doubt did nevertheless exist in 
public mind upon this subject, and £»re 
Especially among 'that class ofc^Jciety 
which was frequently describees the mo- 
,nied interest. It was desirq jie that this 
uncertainty should not continue one mo¬ 
ment after his majes^yW ministers had'it 
in their power MffSltfove it. No honour* 
,able member, who had a practical know* 
ledge of what was now djply passing in the 
city, could be ignorant of the very large 
transactions and speculations of a garn- 
! bling mature that were entered into, and 
depended ifpon the result of this pontin- 
gftutyr. It was obvious that, in/such a 
course of adventure, those jvho inud tire 
means of making themselves acquainted 
wfth the real intentions of his majesty’s 
ministers, must possess a material advan¬ 
tage over those who were not in the se¬ 
cret. For these different reasons, lie 
hoped he should not be considered as 
making an extraordinary request on be¬ 
half 4 >f the public, when he desired to 
know whether any event had occurred, 
or was expected to odcur, which, in its 
consequences, would prevent the resump¬ 
tion of cash payments op the 5th of'J u l y 
next, lihere was another questidh, upon 
wlWch he was likewise desirous that some 
information should be afforded, # as it 
equally related to the subject of the con¬ 
nexion between the government and the 
Bank. The public at present stood in the 
situation of d?bt^r to the Bank for two 
loans, in his opinion improperly so called, 
But for two loans, one of 3,000,000/. ad¬ 
vanced Vith^ut interest, the othlr of 
6,000,000/s at an interest of 4 per cent, 
mid which would soon Jrecome payable. 
Until these loans shqffia be repaid, the 
Bank had' secured to Themselves the un¬ 
disturbed possession of a balance upon the * 
public money deposited in their hands, 
which, for the last twelve yeiys, had 
never fallen s|)ort, upon an t average, of 
11,000,000/., or two millieffis.'more than 
the sum which they claimed to be due to 
them from the public. He was convinced 
that it would be highly advantageous to 
the public interests that the government 
of the country should be unfettered by 
thfese Alligations; and what he wished on 
this occasion to inquire was, whether any 

O) 
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arrangement was in progress, or had beep 
concluded, either for discharging the 
loanr> m\jmestion, or placing them on a 
better fooftrg; and if any, what arrange 
mmt ? Nv i 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer cx- 
ssed his wish «to give a distinct answer 
to'the important question which the hon. 
gent%fiaqn had thought, proper to put '; 
namely, ether it was the intention of 
his majesty'k ministers to propose any, 
farther continuance of the restriction upon 
cash payments toq^thg Bank. He was 
enabled to say, thaf tfi^Bank had made 
ample preparation for resuming its pay- 
nfents in cash at„the time fixed by par¬ 
liament, and that he knew of nothing in 
the internal state of the country, or in its 
political relations with foreign powers, 
whichjwould tender it expedient *to con¬ 
tinue lyie restricting; but tl\pt thci’ovfas 
reason Ho brieve that pecuniary arrange¬ 
ments of foreign powers were going on, 
of such a nature and extent, as might 
probably make it necessary for parliament 
to continue the restriction, so long as the 
immediate effects bf those arrangements 
were in operation. In order to guard 
against any misunderstanding, the right 
hon. gentleman repeated this statement, 
and t&en proceeded to the other,points 
referrea t<x As*to the loan^of six mil¬ 
lions from the Bank, at # per cent inte- 
bekk/mld erelong, have to submit 
^^jrnpflsition to' the House for*the pay¬ 
ment of that debt; but with respect to 
the tlirce millicais without interest, which, 
for obvious reasons, was rather 'to be re¬ 
garded as a gift than as a l&an, luf rather 
thought that neither the House nor the 
hon. gentleman himselfwSuld be recon¬ 
ciled to any proposition for depriving the 
public of such an important accommodar 
tion* . • 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the right 
hon. gentlema^Jiad said, that the Bank 
was prepared, oru a condition to resum‘d 
the payment of its nates in Cash, which 
* was rather Surprising, as the issue of those 
.notes had been materially enlarged, in¬ 
stead qf being diminished, for some time 
back. Yet.the Bank, according to the 
right hon.’, gftntleman, was not only pre¬ 
pared to resume its cash payments, but 
itthere was nothing in the internal situation 
7&r foreign relations of the country to pre¬ 
vent that resumption. There was, how¬ 
ever* something about loans to foreign 
powers* which might, it seemed* prge' big 
majesty’s ministers to proposer a farther 
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continuance ef the restriction. What im¬ 
pression, he would ask, was such a decla¬ 
ration calculated to produce l It tended, 
in his view, rather, to ^ncourage than to 
remove doukt. But the truth was, as it 
appeared to him, that there were some 
persons in l)iis country very much dis¬ 
posed to continue the restriction, if they 
could find any excqse for it; and as such 
excuse did not offer itself at home, they 
looked abroad for it. The right hon. 
gentleman had said something about fo¬ 
reign financial measures; but he had af¬ 
forded no clue by which any one could 
come to a definite conclusion as to bis 
purpose. It would perhaps have been 
better if the right hon. gentleman hud 
declined to give any arfswer, than to have 
offefe4. one- so unsatisfactory and indefi¬ 
nite. li>r according to the right lion, 
g^htleman, so far os he was intelligible, 
the object alluded*' to 'by his hon. friend, 
depended upon the measures of foreign 
powers. So, in order to decide upon the 
question, whether the Bank was likely to 
resume its cash payments in July, or whe¬ 
ther the restriction was to continue, we 
must look to the foreign mails! thus the 
wind, or a change in the moon, might 
serve Jo throw the country into a state of 
doubt upon this important question. The 
right hon. gentleman was, it appeared, 
about to make some propositions for pay¬ 
ing off the six millions due to the, Bank; 
bub he declined to Suggest, and professed 
even an unwillingness to think of, any ar¬ 
rangement for dischaVging tlw» loan of 
three millions, because, truly, its non-pay¬ 
ment afforded an accommodation to the 
public. But this, he must say, was rather 
a singular reason tor declining to pay a 
debt. Those' loans, however, were of 
minor; importance compared to the great 
and vital question, wither or not the 
Bank would resume its payments in cash 
on the 5th of July? The right hon gen¬ 
tleman had not intimated when any fo¬ 
reign financial measures were likely to 
urge a proposition for continuing the re¬ 
striction act, but of course such a propo¬ 
sition must be brought forward before 
July. He remembered when any expres¬ 
sion of the slightest doubt as to the re¬ 
sumption of cash payments by the Bank 
upon the expiration of the present act, 
was strongly deprecated on the other side 
of the House . 1 When he last session 
expressed such doubt, he hacf been 
twitted with the assertion, “ is not the 
Bank already paying its notes in cash?” 
§ 
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What sort of payments were then made' 
he need not describe. They certainly 
did not encourage any calculation upon 
the capacity or disposition of the Bank to 
return to the old system of paying its 
notes in cash. But when was that system 
to return i Upon this important question 
the House ana the country were still in 
the dark; and the faqj was that the right 
lion, gentleman holding the office of chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, had not himself 
any one distinct idea upon the subject. I 
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Monday, February 2. 

Clerk the Parliament— Of¬ 
fices in Reversion.] Earl Grosvenor 
rose to inquire, whether anjuthiag.had 
been done in consequence of what passed 
on the first day of the session, on the 
subject of the appointment, by reversion, 
to the office of clerk of the parliajneift. 
It was Ms intention to move for an •ac¬ 
count of all offices held by grants in re¬ 
version. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the com¬ 
mittee to which the patent granting the 
reversion was to be referred, would have 
several objects submitted to its conodera- 
tion, the investigation of which might oc¬ 
cupy some time. It was, however, his 
intention, in the course of the session, to 
proposo, relative to the office of clerk of 
the parliament, some legislative measure 
which would operate prospectively. To 
fulfil this intention, a bill would be neces¬ 
sary, which he should introduce. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that as the 
offject his noble friend had in view was to 
render the office of clerk of the parlia¬ 
ment, an efficients office, fhe motion had 
his approbation. • 

Earl Grosvrutj wished an inquiry to be 
instituted into tnc nature of all offices 
granted in reversion, and would be glad 
to obtain an official account of their 
salaries and duties. He *did not know 
how far the noble lord meant his mea¬ 
sure should extend, but he apprehended 
lie did not intend to go the length of abo¬ 
lishing the office of clerk of parliament. 
Nothing more strikingly showed the im¬ 
propriety of granting offices in reversion 
than what had occurred witjj respect to 
the one at present under consideration. 
He w»s persuaded that the gentleman who 
lately held the ^office of clerk of parlia¬ 
ment would never have asked the rever- 
iion for his son, could he have foreseen 
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thaWhat # <?on would have filled the situa¬ 
tion of ambassador to a foreign court 
at the time that the duties of His Affice 
«s clerk of parliament required ifeis 
presence in thatf Hquse. Jk was his in¬ 
tention to propose the abolition of* tie 
practice ot granting jftadbs. in* revi?T"' 
sion, and that th$ abolition shoukirbe 
extended not orfiy -to grants f*t>tn the 
crown, but to those mflde by the judges, 
•and indeed to grants in reve: sjon of every 
description connected witty the public ser¬ 
vice or the institu t^Qji.ft ^the country. In 
the mean time,Hie moved an address to # 
.the Prince Regent, praying that he tvould 
order an account to b* laid before rile 
House of all grants in reversion of offices 
held immediately from the crown, and 
also all"grains in reversion of other public 
offices. 

*Tl»e Earl .of Liverpool objected' to the 
general nature of tne motion. Of the 
nqble earl confined it to those offices held 
under the Crown, he should be ready to 
agree to it. 

The Lord Chancettqf thought the noble 
earl might divide his motion, if he con¬ 
tinued of opinion that he ought to call for 
I information as to both species of office*. 

I For bis pwn part, he had on a former oc- 
| casion. stated his sentiments to thfi^House 
i on this question, and he still continued 
the same opinfon as to the uti lity o f the 
offices referred to in the fctte**pa^'of 4be- 
motion. • 

The Earl of Lauderdale could not see 
any necessity for his noble friend psessing 
his motion in its present shape, nor could 
he understand the motive of the noble earl 
opposite in rejecting it, as the information 
asked for was in ^&ct already before the 
House. At all events, he thought it 
tvould not be necessary for his. jioble 
friend to adhere to his large motion, and 
therefore Be recomm&ided liim to di- 
l^ide it? 

I The Lord Chancelloffl&i A, he should be 
! very well pleased to see a statement of „ 
I all grants in reversion laid before their 
i lordships, and prabably should himself 
| shape a motion calculated to attftift that 
' object. His 0|4nion with regaid to offices 
j granted by the judges, as iie had already 
intimated remained, unaltered. Many of¬ 
fices formerly bestowed by the chancellor 
were now in the gift of the Crown; but 
with regard to the judges in the other courts, 
the power of giving those offices was ne¬ 
cessary ^8 a part of their emoluments 
i arose from those gifj/s. Were it not for 
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this, the incomes of the judges would be 
totally inadequate to the laborious and 
immmafe duties they had to perform. 

rai l Grqsvenor said, that all that ha^ 
occurred sinhe the subject was last dis- 
Cipsad had omy tended to fortify him in 
opinion, tkat«nothing could be more 
injurious to'the interests of the-public 
than gmpting offices jn reversion. In say¬ 
ing this, He by no means meant to suggest, 
that he thought the learned lord, or any n 
of the judges, were overpaid for their ser¬ 
vices. What to was not the 

, amount of their emoIum£tots, but the mode 
in which they were obtained. With re-, 
gftrd to the motion, he was wijling to 
divide it, and to press, for the present, 
only the first part relative to grants from 
the Crown. 

The/motion thus altered was agreed to. 

\ r v 

• Papers .on the State of the 
Country.] Lord Sidmouth said, he had 
now, in compliance with the commands"of 
the Prince Regent, to lay befdrc their ! 
lordships, certain papers relative to the 
state of the country. It was his intention 
to have moved that those papers should 
be referred to a secret committee; but he 
was induced to postpone the execution of 
that ifttgption, as two noble lords (the 
♦otftrquis of Lansdowne and lord Holland) 
who wished to be present, Vere prevented 
m ^grT'a^pSh^is-g-J^y a melancholy occur¬ 
rence (the death of the earl of Upper Os- 
sory.) He understood, however, that One 
of those noble iords might be expected 
to attend to-morrow. He would, therefore, 
on that day move for the appointment of 
o .committee. 

...I,. ..a, 
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' ' Tuesday , Februaries. ' 

Bank Restriction.] TBe Earl of 
JLauderdalc said|^he would trouble their 
lordships with so|ie motions connectea 
M with a question of the greatest moment. 
The time was fast approaching when the 
Subject of the resumption of cash-pay- 
in sot srbjr the Bank-must come before their 
lordships. He trusted that parliament 
would not consent to continue the restric¬ 
tion without a full inquiry into the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, which alone could 
enable them to come to a right decision 
on the whole of this question, upon which 
more than upon any other the welfare of 
the country depended. He concluded Dy 
moving for account^of the weekly amount 
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of bank notes in circulation in the years 
1815, 16', and 17 ; the average amount, 
the highest and lowest amount in each 
year, distinguishipg ^be notes of dif¬ 
ferent sumsti. the rates of exchange, the 
number of licenses granted for the issue of 
notes, &c.; ay of which were ordered. 

Lord King said, he feft himself called 
upon to advert to the subject of the Bank, 
in consequence of having heard, with the 
greatest regret, from official authority in 
another place, that doubts existed whether 
payments in cash could be resumed at the 
bank at the period pointed out for that 
purpose. The reason assigned for this 
apprehended delay was so extraordinary 
in r itself, and so unintelligible to the 
country, it being impossible to conceive 
how, in, realty the negotiation of foreign 
loans could tend to prevent the resump¬ 
tion of cash payments by the bank of 
England, that it could bnly be considered 
at the ostensible reason, and not the real 
ona. * He could not but consider this 
! postponement a$ a measure the most de¬ 
trimental to the interests of the country. 
Without a metallic currency there could 
be no certainty, no stability in any con¬ 
tracts or dealings, and speculation was 
let logs* upon the country in all its most 
injurious forms. What would be said if 
the minister of France were to tell the 
legislative body of that country that the 
bank of;France could not pay in cash, 
because there was a loan negotiating 
there for England or any other country ? 
\tf ouId not such an assertion be laughed 
at ns a mere subterfuge ? and was it to 
be expected that such an assertion here 
wbuld not be considered in precisely 1 'a 
similar light ? If, indeed, the negotiating 
of loans here for foreign countries was to 
be a cause of preventing the bank of Eng¬ 
land from paying in castf; then he could 
coifteive no time in which that return to 
a healthy circulation could take place. 
This v?as most alarming to the country, 
nor could he conceive any line of conduct 
more calculated to produce the most se¬ 
rious injury. Were they to understand, 
that the government was unable to pay 
its debts to the bank, and that thus the 
latter were unable to pay in specie ? He 
deprecated such a system as the most im¬ 
politic that gonld possibly be acted upon, 
convinced, as he jras, that there could be 
no security whatever but in the return to 
the sound and healthy ciseulation of a me¬ 
tallic currency. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that ha 
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should not enter into any discussion of 
the topics on which the noble lord had 
touched. They were, it was true, ques¬ 
tions which had gigdtairise to much differ¬ 
ence of opinion in thsft: Hoi*ae and else¬ 
where, and he was alscy aware,' that there 
still existed great difference of sentiment 
as to the polic^ of the financial measures 
pursued in the course of the last war. 
He was not, however, called upon to 
vindicate that policy at present. With 
regard to the particular measure to which 
the noble lord’s inquiry was directed, he 
had uniformly held, and still did hold, 
that it was the interest of this country 
and of the bank th&t cash-payments 
should b<i resumed as speedily as. pos¬ 
sible. In stating that he always felt the 
force of this principle, lift. mijst # also 
remark that he was equally convinced 
that the particular moment when Vie 
bank ought to re$uin5 the regular course 
of payment was a consideration of die 
greatest delicacy and importance. “What¬ 
ever might have been stated during the 
war as to the resumption of cash-payments 
on the return of peace, still the question 
as to the precise period for tlfc adoption 
of that measure was always understood to 
be left to the decision of parlianrapt, on a 
full consideration of the circumstances 
which might exist at the time. Having 
said thus much he should only add, that 
he had ground for believing, and indeed 
knowing that the b§nk had made every 
necessary preparation for answering the 
demands which might arise by the expVa- 
tion cf the restriction bill, and lie saw 
nothing in the domestic situation of the 
Country 7 , or in our foreign relations, that 
was calculated to produce any undue delay 
in the resumption of cash-payments. It 
was possible, however, that there might be«j 
circumstances 7 jin existing pecuniary ar 
rangements of foreign powers which would 


theis issues of paper, they could not afford 
such extensive accommodation to the-go¬ 
vernment as they are at present/enabled 
Jp do in the taking of exchequer billsA 
The Earl of Lauderdale sjid, lie Bhrtild 
consider himself wanting in duty, wejelhe 
to allow what had fallen fsom the noble ~ 
secretary of state to pass unnoticed. The 
lioble secretary liatf stated, that thu- parti, 
cular period for the resumption of cash- 
,payments was a question ot expediency, 
which required great consideration. Now, 
only two years ago, tbl# noble secretary 
had treated with'gFeat derision all those 
who ventured to doubt that the- Bank * 
I would pay in cash withip two years from 
that time. For his part, he had never 
expected that the Bnqk would pay in cash 
at the period promised, nor could such 
an expectation be entertained by any one 
vftift fairly ponsidered the nature of the 
connexion between &e Ban^ and the go¬ 
vernment. The noble secretary \ad de¬ 
clared, that notwithstanding the intended 
delay, fherc was nothing in the situation 
of the country' to prevent the restriction 
act from being all Jived to expire, and 
that the Bank was perfectly prepared to 
pay its notes in cash at the time fixed by 
the oxc\ of parliament. He knew not on 
what.information the noble earl hdB found¬ 
ed his opinion as to* this ability of Wire 
Bank. He derived it, perhaps; fronf some 
of the directors, but ther^. n&I^lit frejlif- 
ferent opinions among them. But though 
the Bank had made ample preparation, 
the noble secretary hinted, that stjll there 
might be something in the relations sub¬ 
sisting amon*g foreign powers, which ought 
to retard tlje resumption of cash-pay- 
ments; but whq/ that something wa6, he 
had not chosen to explain. From what he _ 
had said, however, this much appealed— 
that this most important of all ureasures 
to the wdlfare and prosperity of the coun- 


sider whether the act ought not t? remain 
in force, as long those circumstances, 
which were not likely to recur again, con¬ 
tinued to operate. If any supposition was 
entertained of the delay being occasioned 
by financial transactions between the go¬ 
vernment and the bank, he could assure 
their lordships it was perfectly ground¬ 
less. 

Lord .King-said, th%t lie3id not impute 
thcttontinuance of the restriction to any 
improper understanding between the go¬ 
vernment and the Bank. He merely 
meant, that it the Bank were limited in 


render it adviseable for parliament to con-Ltry,1»o longer depended upon the deci- 

“ : 'i---— 1 ■—--‘ ^sion of the British parliament on what 

might be dong by the government of 
France, or of any other foreign country* 
The noble loAL^tated, such a circum¬ 
stance was not likely to recur swhat 
security could be found for ibis assurance? 
Could the noble lord pledge himself that 
the governments of Russia or Prussia 
might not choose to negotiate a loan, as 
soon as the effect of the one now making 
for France might cease to . operate ? 
Would not a loan for any of these powers 
he afrggod a reason for postponing the 
day of paying in cqph, as that now nego- 
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listing for France ? Let the case hew re¬ 
versed, and suppose a French 1 'minister 
were, to^say, to any assembly in that 
country, that the Bank of France could 
not be allowed to pay, because a small 
lofn # was negbtiatirfg by this country, 
—would he not be laughed at for giving 
fiuch a reason l In fact, the cause of de¬ 
lay designed by the nbhle earl was of sd 
extraordinary a nature, that it called for 
the most serious consideration their lord-, 
ships could give it. A full and complete 
investigation was ^ecess ary. The proper 
course would be toeV5hn*e the Bank di¬ 
rectors ; and indeed he thought that no¬ 
thing short of qp inquiry of that kind 
could satisfy parliament and the country. 
If the noble earl apd his colleagues per¬ 
sisted in their present course, without any 
efficient investigation, they w5uld expose 
themselves to a more serious responsibility 
than any ministers liad ever ventured to 
encounter; for they now placed the country 
in th/p situation—that the resumption of 
cash-payments was no longer to defend on 
the wisdom of parliament, but on measures 
which any continental despot or foreign 
assembly might choose to adopt. Nothing 
could be more alarming to the monied in¬ 
terest, the landed interest, and indcotl to 
all cla sfcs in the country, than ‘such a 
offflmgs as this presented. 

The motions were agreed to.' 

5ecrA Committee on the State of 
the Country.] Lord Sidmouth moved, 
that the Papers s which, by order of the 
Prince Regent, he had yesterday laid on 
the table, should be referred to a Secret 
committee, to be chosen by ballot. 

The Marquis of LaniAfctvnc said, that 
when he considered what had been the 
' natuVw-^of the early proceedings on the 
subject to which the papers ^irophsed to 
be referred to a oommittee related, he 
thought it neccssuf to call the attouio*, 
of the House to the^course now proposed 
to be adopted by the no^le secretary of 
*“^tate. As th<? papers were unaccompa¬ 
nied by a message frq© \he House, he 
tk*t 48 » -*^eir lordships were entitled to- 
some explanation from the nstble viscount, 
of (he reasons 6n which his conduct was 
founded. The papers laid on the table 
must have one of two objects : either it is 
meant to found on them some prospective 
measures, which however he hoped would 
not be the case; or else it is intended to 
make them serve to the House ancL&> th£ 
country as a justification of the fast. If 
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'cither of these objects were in view, or 
both of them, it was equally important 
that their lordships should have the op¬ 
portunity, not only' qf examining wit¬ 
nesses, but yf investigating every circum¬ 
stance connected ^ith them, which might 
be necessary, to elicit the truth. The 
mode of selecting the individuals to whom 
the papers were to be submitted, was 
therefore a question of great importance: 
for it was most essential, with a view to 
any measure that might be adopted, that 
the investigation should be full and com¬ 
plete. That was the only inquiry which 
could be satisfactory either to the House 
or the country. It was, therefore, an im¬ 
potent question for their lordships, whe¬ 
ther, in choosing a committee, it ought 
not ^otye opp so constituted as to ensure a 
full investigation of all the parts of the 
sutityect submitted to their consideration, 
and thereby to lay a foundation for mea- 
Siiles which could not fail to be satisfac¬ 
tory, 'For this reason he submitted to 
the noble viscount, whether he ought not 
to state to the House the reasons which 
had induced him to propose the course of 
secret investigation which his motion im¬ 
plied. 

Lon \£idmouth referred to the proceed¬ 
ings in the appointment of the two former 
committees of secrecy, on w hich occa¬ 
sions no measure was previously suggest¬ 
ed, but it was left to the committees to 
recommend whatever measures they 
thought necessary, from the nature of the 
information laid before fhem. The same 
course was intended to be pursued with 
regard to the present committee. With 
respect to the precedents, there were se¬ 
veral of communications of this nature 
being made, without th# intervention of 
messages from the Crown; one, for in¬ 
stance, in 1801. He had^no hesitation, 
howfcver, in stating, that the object with 
regard to the present measure was, to lay 
before tjje committee documents with re¬ 
spect to the staid of the country since the 
report of the last committee of secrecy, 
and also repccting the mode in which the 
powers entrusted to the crown had been 
exercised. It would be for the commit¬ 
tee, on the investigation of the evidence 
before them, to say whether any, and 
what measure was necessary. With re¬ 
gard to the powers^ given to the commit¬ 
tee, it should be' recollected, thatvthe 
practice differed in that House from that 
of the House of Commons. It was not 
the practice of their lordships’ House to 
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empower any committee to send for per* /and theje were none proved but at Der- 
aons, papers, an$l records. But the com- by), were not attributable to the very 
mittee might suggest any evidence that agents employed by ministers, f If thetr 
thev might considy rtecessary, and apply lordships should be content, on a sefcret 
to "the House upon the subject, when inquiry, completely. to indemnify minis* 
either witnesses might pe sworn at the bar ten for all that had passed, and by* that 
to attend to give evidence before the com- means preclude all thosefwhb had been in- 
mittee, or the*House might order papers jared in fortune, health, and character, 
to be produced for the information of the who had languished in dungeons, or 
committee. He coufd not anticipate any groaned beneath the 'weight of fetters, 
objection to the appointment of a commit- »from any hope of retrieving their losses, 
tee for the consideration of the papers' or establishing their character-—if thpir 
communicated from the crown. It would lordships should ^ ajcHfied to give such 
be for the House, upon the report, to de- an indemnity a^should exclude these vie- , 
termine whether any and what course , tims of power from all redress of their 
should be adopted in *pursuauce of that wrongv-if their lordships should act thfis, 
report. • • • they would not do their duty to themselves 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, that after or to .their country. ,He must enter his 
the House had been told fro«wth%throne, caveatfagayist instituting an inquiry into 
that the country was in a state ef perfect the conduct of ministers, upon any mere 
tranquillity, they could not be acting on sfltWiring of «their ov^n, and thus making 
the spur of any ifecessity, or feel the in- them at once their own accusers, wit- 
fluence of alarm ; there was, thejefoTe, nesses, and judges. V 

full tirite for deliberation. But if it*was The Earl of Liverpool contended^ that 
to be the province of the future committee the simple question for the consideration 
to inquire how ministers had exercised the of the House was, # whether they would 
high discretionary powers that had been appoint a committee to examine the in¬ 
vested in them, the House mtfst not de- formation laid before them, and follow the 
lude itself or the country, by consenting invariable usage on such occasions ? He 
to go into that inquiry upon sflfcl^infor- was*aiyarc that, in some instances, pro- 
xnation as should be furnished by ministers ceedings of this nature had origjftiL&il in 
themselves: the committee should have a message from the crown, end at oflfeP * 
power to call for other evidence, and exa- times not. But in all cases where the 
mine other facts. He would not then go crowu had made a communicauqp on^tho 
into much allusion on the two reports of state ofrafiairs, whether foreign or domes- 
last session, but he intreated their lord- the, whenever that communication had 
ships to compare those reports with Vie been secret, it was usual to institute a se- 
judicial proceedings that had followed cret committee to enter into the inquiry, 
upon them, and then to see whether they The proceedings of that House were of 
#ould still be so enamoured of secret cbm- a nature pecidiar to itself, and the course 
mittecs, as to be satisfied, from similar pursued in tnerf applied to all cases of 
documents to psoduce a' similar report, proceedings ou inquiries. Even where . 
He entreated them to consider, «vhether< those proceedings were public, jtftiower 
such a icport* grounded on such evi- was cfeleg sited to committees or that 
dence, would not be a solemn moclfery, House tn*call for pcrSons, papers, or re- 
from which no benefit could result to tlie # ^*01 rtf! but they iverc.#*Jhipelled to come 
country. The noble lord had referred to to the House, and ^trough their chair- 
tlie precedent of 1801. * That precedent man to name tli£ persons aqd papers they, 
led to a bill of indemnity for all the acts of required, and then move for their produc- 
power exercised by Ministers: but after all tion. This was rule and invariably 
we had seen and heard, after all ministers practice of the HouSR Under^htlpClr- 
had pledged themsdlves to prove, and the cumstances, he did not think the House 
number of verdicts they had subsequently could have any doubt as to the course it 
recovered; after it had *becn repeatedly > sought to pursue. That was not the time 
stated that there was but too great reason*lto discuss the merits of the two reports, 
to believe that the servants of government Or the measures that had arisen out of 
hadgthemselves excite*! the disturbances them, or the nature of the report that the 
that had occurred, before they passed present committee should muktv or whe- 
such a bill they ought to be well satisfied, flier aat or what measures should follow 
whether all the acts of insurrection proved it. He should only # say, that if the noble 
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lord opposite thought him ready, to admits 
from the result of the trials that had taken 
place, that any facts in those reports had 
been contradicted, he was so far froir 
making such admission,f that he thought 
the result of the trials strongly confirmed 
“"all that'had JbfcenMaid before the commit- 
tee. Not only had 5P true bills for trea¬ 
son been found by the gPand jury, but 36 
individuals had been convicted, or had 
admitted their guilt. He would not now* 
discuss any farther the reports of last 
year, but those frftpn rtsh ad been, in that 
, House at least, the resist of unanimous 
opinidn on the part of the committee; 
and, in the other House, the committee 
was also unanimous on the report, though 
there was a difference of opinioq asUo the 
measures that ought to be purjued'in con¬ 
sequence. Their lordships had now laid 
before them important information orf'tfie 
state of the* country since the period of 
the la^ report up to the present timp; 
and tie question was, whether flip House 
would refer that information to a commit¬ 
tee in the ordinary qnurse ? It would he 
open to that committee to determine how 
it should act on that information ; it would 
be open to the House, whether it should 
act on the representation of the commit¬ 
tee :< J> j£Lit woul4. then be for them to 
URfisider, whether any other, measures 
ought to be pursued ? 

Jiiie Jfarquis -of Lansdovme said, he 
had not opposed referring the papers to a 
committee of secrecy, on the contrary', 
he thought that *was the most advisable 
course to be pursued. Wyiat he, con¬ 
tended for was, that a large and exten¬ 
sive inquiry was necessary ;• and whether 
it was to be effected by Veating a prccc- 
deaLand giving the committee powers 
to senjkfor persons, papers, and i^cords, 
or whether they were to rtpgly to the 
House to order tRe attendance of such 


witnesses or the^duction of such fftpePsJ cessary in the great branches of the public 


as they thought nefessary, was immate- 
m rial. He was, certain of*his, that if the 
inquiry was to be confine^ to the papers 
furnished by minister??*the result would 
nOT^fftfshould’hojfe, be satisfactory to 
that Househe was certaift it would, not 
be satisfactory to the country. 

The Earl of Carnarvon observed, that 
he had not stated that the reports *cf thtf 
committee of secrecy had been falsifie/t, 
but that "they had not been borne out by 
the subsequent judicial proceedings. 4 s 
to the bill of indictment foundry the 
grand jury at Derby,- th'dy hau found it 


upon ex parte evidence; so the secret com¬ 
mittees of last session had made their re¬ 
port upon ex parte evidence; and upon 
ex parte evidence,* ministers might get 
what report othey pleased, as by making 
their own case the]' of course could obtain 
whatever report they pleased, if no other 
evidence was allowed to b'e brought for* 
Ward. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday , February 3. 

Finance Committee appointed.] 
The dropped order for the appointment 
of tfie Finance Committee beirv» read, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that in calling 
the pttf nti«p* of the House to this subject, 
he,did not think it necessary to go over 
the same arguments which had been ad¬ 
duced when the committee was first con¬ 
stituted. The House would see the im¬ 
portance of losing no time in revising that 
committee, as to which, he might say, 
that whatever difference there was res¬ 
pecting any particular measure which they 
might have recommended, there could be 
no difference as to its activity aad fidelity. 
If sory^Wdoubtcd whether the course of 
their investigations had been in the true 
spirit which parliament and the country 
expected from them, there could be blit 
one opinion as to the extent of tkeir in¬ 
quiries, and the importance of the objects 
to which they had turned their attention. 

e committee had drawn up six exten¬ 
sive and laborious reports respecting the 
official establishments, the official reduc¬ 
tions which were advisable, and the niocTi- 
fieuliom which might be advantageous to 
the public service. Though the com¬ 
mittee kad not imagined that the House 
had devolved to it the coiyiideration as to 
whal precise establishments would be ne- 


service«-the army, the navy, and the ord¬ 
nance ; yet they Lad exhibited so many 
and so important views on that subject, 
that when the Houft hereafter discussed 
those subjects, their ^decision would be 
much more easy. Thfc committee also had 
made inquiries on the great subject of the 
general revenue and expenditure of the 
country, ant| how far they were likely to 
square and meet. ..Other objects still re¬ 
mained for the consideration of the com¬ 
mittee, and he should therefore move that 
it be revived. He should not think it ne¬ 
cessary to go into a detail of the measures 
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which his majesty’s ministers had adopted 
in consequence ^of that report, but it 
would be the duty of ministers, immedi¬ 
ately on the re-apDohstment of that com¬ 
mittee, to give a full aclount.cf what they 
had done, on its reclmmendation. It 
would be then shown t/at tlje earliest a& 
tention had beeft paid to their suggestions 
and that all their recommendations of par* 
ticular measures of economy had been 
followed, except in paificular instances, 
In which they would lay all the grounds 
before them on which they had acted. 
When he had first proposed the formation 
of this committee he had observed, that a 
committee to inquire into so large a sub¬ 
ject as the Jncorae and expenditure of (he 
country after so long a war, would pro¬ 
bably go on to a second, o«,-perhaps a 
third year, before it would conclude its 
inquiries, as it could not till that time oe 
known what the permanent income and 
expenditure was likely to be, and y wlilt 
sum might be expended, nut only without 
running in debt, but with the establish¬ 
ment of a fund for the reduction of that 
debt. His hon. friend the member for 
Brambcr had (he thought unfairly) taken 
up this admission, and concluded that, 
because the inquiries were to b^n^long 
continued, nothing was to be done in the 
mean time. It would be seen that this in¬ 
ference was erroneous, and that the coun¬ 
try hathreceived substantial relief in point 
of sound economy. He should not wan¬ 
der to a statement of all that had been 
done, but he should mention that a re¬ 
duction hud been made in the army, 
especially in the amount of our force in 
Ireland. He was happy to say, that wHfen 
parliament on a late occasion had placed 
confidence in the tranquillity of that part 
of the empire, it had not been disappoint¬ 
ed. No government had less reason to 
fear local difficulties than the government 
of that island; and during the late time 
of distress, the spirit of /harity and bene¬ 
volence that had prevajfecT, and the exer¬ 
tions of the higher foe the benefit of the 
lower classes, had dnfnvn closer the bond 
of social attachment between them. It 
was interesting to otnerve how that coun¬ 
try had passed through the late time of 
distress, without the obligation of grant¬ 
ing relief being imposed by Jaw. When 
the estimates were.laid Jjefore the House, 
the increase and decrease of expense, and 
the reasons for‘each, might easily at one 
view be pointed out.) He should now 
move to re-appoint the committee of last 
( VOL. XXXVII.)] 


£ear« He should propose the same names, 
as well on account of their respectability, 
as on account of the great addition to 
tfceir experience.—The noble lord then 
moved, “ That a|selqct committee be ap¬ 
pointed, to inquire into and state th« in¬ 
come and expenditure of the united king- 
dam for the year envied the-5th of January 
1818 ; and also tw consider and state the 
probable income and expenditure, so far 
ms the same can now be estimated, for the 
years ending the 5th of January 1819 and. 
the 5th of Januarv,1820 i%spectively, and 
to report the sdlh’e, together with their 
.observations thereupon, to the House; 
and alsq to consider what farther measures 
may be adopted for the relief of the coun¬ 
try fnyn any part of the said expenditure 
without detriment to the public interests.” 

The motion was agreed to, and the fol- 
lofcthg members appointed; viz. lord 
Castlereagh, Mr. Bankes, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, lord Binning Mr. 
Bootle Wilbraham, Mr. Peel, Mr.'<jjart 
Davis, s*r George Clerk, Mr. Frankland 
Lewis, Mr. Huskissgn, Mr. Tremayne, 
Mr. Nicolson Calvert, Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
Mr. Cartwright, Mr. Holford, Mr. Little¬ 
ton, lord Clive, Mr. Gooch, sir Thomas 
Aclaftd* Mr. Robert Smith, and Mr. Cal- 
craft.. . 

Mr. Bailees said, that a right hon.jg? 
tleman, of greSt knowledge in matters of 
finance, was placed on the comqnttesmf 
last year? but had retired on account of 
th6 ill state of his health. It was now 
happily restored ; and he suggested that 
he should be jplaced on the committee. 

Mr. Tierney said, that though he was 
somewhat recovered, he was still in too 
weak a state to attend to business in the 
morning and in the evening also. Jie 
•begged* therefore, to be excuse^trom 
serving on the committee. 

Lord Chtlereagh said, that the manner 
Wfflch the committed had proceeded 
was, to invite the attendance of any member 
of the House, whl had peculiar information 
in any particular^)ranch of public business. 
This was the cas^ ^jth t he heads of offiy 
cial departments, amPheHid 
better coursc%ould be pursued this ses¬ 
sion. He should be.unwilling that any 
alteration should be made in the names 
!?n that committee, on account of their 
irftimate acquaintance with the former 
pa»t of the investigation; but the occa¬ 
sional assistance of any other .member 
mighuhi^btained. 

Mr. Bankes Cbuld^jot see how the right 

(*) . 
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hoa. gentleman could be desired to^ give 
his attendance in that manner. > If he did, 
he would only be an idle observer, as he 
would not have an effective voice. 

I 

Motion for Pa pdas relating to 
th£ Qank qf England.] Mr. Grenfell 
said, he should trouble the House witty a 
few observations, in fetation to the papers 
for which he wps * about to move. It 
would be absurd for him to affect any sur¬ 
prise at the communication of the chan-, 
oellor of the exchequer, respecting the 
affairs of the Bank. Fk^ugh he was un¬ 
aware of the grounds which had been 
Stated for continuing the restriction, h6 
was aware that on some pretence *or other 


creditors, had been a source to them of 
power and prosperity. But they now 
said, the continuance of the restriction 
was not for their cqp lenience, but a mea¬ 
sure of state polidy. 'The declaration to 
*’ effect Tiad bl:cn made by the mem- 


this 

jfer for Taunton flMr. Baring), who was 
aow in France, pursuing those negotia¬ 
tions which were made the ground for the 
continuation of tile restriction—a mea¬ 
sure, which, wlyle it enriched the Bank 
of England, impoverished the public, and 
sapped the means and solid resources of 
the country. Before this measure was 
again adoptejX a committee should, at 
least, be appointed, as in 1797, to sa- 

_ _ r _ tisfy the public, not only as to the means 

such a communication would b§ made. ! of*the Bank of England, whiefi could not 


He had long expressed a persuasion in 
that House, that such a coifrsc would be 
taken, when tiie ministers apprenticed 
the time when they were to fulfil those 
promises and hopes, with which, for the 
last Jlhree years, they had entertained, 
might he not say deluded the House and 
thccountry. Those promiseshad been given 
not only by the chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer, but by other members of his ma¬ 
jesty’s government, and particularly by 
the right lion, the surveyor of woo js and 
forest^ There were words, tod, intro- 
the <)ill, to impress* more 
strongly on the country tire confident ex¬ 
pectation that, on the 5th of July next, 
tH& Baifk would resume its payments in 
cash. These fair promises and protesta¬ 
tions on the parj of the government, were 
met by similar promises and protestations 


tuj but as to the principles on 
conducted its operations, and 


be doubted, 
whitli**^ 

whether they could justify so immense a 
confidence as was »o bt reposed in them. 
The legislative acts by which the Bank 
liarj been protected during one and twenty 
years from payments in cash, were eight. 
Three had been brought forward in 1797; 
three during the administration of lord 
Sidmouth, about the time of the Peace of 
Amiens; and two by the present chan- 
celloroS the exchequer. The pretexts 
for tHem were, war, subsidies to foreign 
powers, foreign expenditure, the high 
price of bullion, the war of the French 
against our finances, or their greq£ desire 
to get hold of our 'gold; hut of all the 
pretences on which the restriction had 
b/en justified, there whs none so futile, 
so llinisy, or so insulting to the under- 


on the part of the Bank. The governors j standing of the House and the public, as 
of that corporation declared, that they . thet which was now brought forward, 
were not only able, but mhst anxious to Werq they to be told, because France, or 
discharge their solemn" engagements to j Austria, or Prussia wished to negociate 
■ TTiKimblic. If the directors were sincere,, i loans—^that, because two or three mer- 
and if^ttad no reason to believe that they J chants in the city, Messr^. Rothschild for 
were not, particularly one director, of j instance, wished to have negotiations 
great respectability, not in that with foreign powers, the House of Com- 

Mr. Harman—tHh^Bank, for its credit, wa?* mons was to infect an evil on the people 
desirous of resuming its payments. That j of England ? *1?'sides, this restriction 
» corporation would, he h<^>ed, beg to be re- ' would give the utility to transactions 
lieved from that situatfpivin which it had i which the chanccllo^of the exchequer de- 
^obced il-l4»^year 1797, which, ! prccated. The fact fyas, that if the Bank 
Sever profit was derived from it, was a ! resumed its payments in cash, not one 


situation of disgrace. The situation of j shilling of British capital would go from 
the Bank was anomalous. Nothing wim 
to be found like it in the history of tradb/ 
or commerce. What would have been 
ruin to any other body, was the caus^of 
their wealth. The stopping payments for 

one and "twenty years, the failure of £11 _ _ _ 

their engagements to the ,publi<f£ful their j choice between easy payments and foreign 


the country. Ke agreed that trade should 
not be interfered with, and that the trade 
in money shduld be as free as any other 
trade in any other* article. But wa$ the 
article of money free while the Bank res¬ 
triction lasted? If he had to make his 
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^Jioans, he should prefer cash payments, 
and he should be .willing to see all foreign 
loans prohibited, so^ong as* the ■Bank f did 
not resume its paytienl|—and no longer. 
There was an argument s to tlfc exchanges 
connected with this subJL'ct, much of a ^ 
milar nature. ,It was laid, that the statA 
of the exchange was alainst us, and thul 
prevented the return »k> cash payments. 
The effect here had bees mistaken for the 
cause. So long as thera was a paper cur* 
rency not convertible 'into cash, the 
exchange would be against us. The 
authors of the evil thus attempted, in that 
very evil, to find a reasoiiyfor the acts 
which had produced it. • He thought that 
a paper cutrency yas a great benefit,-but 
to secure this benefit, it should be founded 
on, and referable to, some standard defi¬ 
nite, and to a great degree unchjthgeab^e. 
For this purpose, gold, and silver formed 
the best, and perhaps the only standard 
which had been discovered by mankind, 
and the sooner they reverted to it the bet¬ 
ter; the longer they continued in the 
resent course, the more difficult would 
e a return, and the greater would be the 
convulsion it would occasion. It this was 
an error, he shared it with all grea^olitical 
writers, from Locke to Adam StnNg the 
late lord Liverpool, and even the present 
ministers; for they always had acknow¬ 
ledged the principle, though they deviated 
from it 4 in practice. , He concluded by 
moving for various accounts of the Bhnk 
notes and post bilb in circulation during 
the last year; of the balances of publlb 
money in the hands of the Bank ; the 
ptjee of bullion, and the rate of exchangje; 
and of the allowances made to the Bank 
for business done for the public. • 

The Chanu'//m B qf the Exchequer said, 
be bad no objeQtion to the prodprtion of 
the papers. As to the remarks of jhe 
bon. gentleman, another opportunity 
would occur for discussing them, and he 
should not then trouble/^e House* 

The motions were aweed to. 

^ Secret Papers ^resented.] Lord 
Castlereagh presented, by command of 
the Prince Regent, a green bag, containing 
information respecting thp internal state 
of the country; to be bipt in the custody 
.of the clerk of the House* The noble 
should «op Thursday move 
that (hey be referred n a committee. 

Income Tax Paper*.} Mr. Brougham 
wished to know, froa* the chancellor of 
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tbe eftcheguer, whether the returns made 
under the income tax had been destroyed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, a 
circular had been sent to the different 
collectors to desJroy ; all papers on the 
subject, except such as were necessary at 
the receivers-office to eolktet'in and check 
the unpaid balances^ 

* Mr. Brougham dished to know, whether 
answers had been giveif to this circular, 
Snd whether the command applied to 
"copies as well as originals. 

The Chancellor n£ the Exchequer said, 
that answers he ‘knew had been returned , 
in some instances, probably in all. - The 
circular .applied to all papers—copies sfe 
well as originals. 

•* . • 

■Mr.Hone’^ Case—Informations Ex- 
Officio.] Mr. William Smith said, that 
at f»?fcsent he*did not cpnccive it necessary 
for him to go into a minute detail of the 
circumstances connected with the motion 
which he had announced. He shagld 
content himself with moving, that an ac¬ 
count be laid before jhe House, of the 
sum received from Mr. Hone at the crown 
office for copies of the various informa¬ 
tions filed against him, in order to form the 
grounds fit proceedings which he intended 
hereafter to bring forward. He tgfLihat 
method of .procuring the necessary infold*- 
mation, as he thought it best adapter? for 
bringing that information before thjgm with 
the greatest degree of authenticity. At 
the* same time he thought it proper to 
mention, that the ca>e of Mr. lloae was 
rather jhe incidental occasion than the rea¬ 
son of the motion now proposed for their 
consideration. v He had for more than 
twenty years beeat of the same opinion 
respecting the expediency of reform in- . 
3his department; and he now toqJfc^T&ne 
to himself tlifct he had been so reruns in 
bri nging if under disdkssion. Had the 
jwhjW? been repeatedly agitated, it was 
impossible but some qpielioration should 
have taken placed As to tylr. Hone, he 
had never known any thing of him till the 
time of his trial, MN^ie was re ady to con 
fess, that in considering WW ec3m*^S4is^ 
cutions instituted against him, he could 
not help admiring the intrepidity,sagacity, 
afod skill, with which he had conducted 
iiis own defence. He had since had an 
opportunity of conversing with him in 
private, and he must declare that he dis¬ 
covered nothing that could tend .to give 
him M^|pfavourable impression of his 
character, nothing unbecoming the man- 
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ncrs of a gentleman. As for the parodies 
published by Mr. Hone, his opinion per* 
fectly coincided n ith that of the public in 
general, that they were highly censurable; 
and it was not the least honourable part 
of Mr. Hone’s condhct, that immediately 
on nndmg that such was the public im¬ 
pression respecting them, he used every 
means to prevent tHfe* circulation. Bift 
those' parodies, however censurable, were 
not a fit subject to be animadverted on in 
a court of justice. It appeared to him 
that the free operation of public opinion 
was the only ariequate &nd proper check 
to their popularity. He said he had ( 
little more to trouble them with on 
the subject, and disclaimed any inten¬ 
tion of coniplainiqg of any party. He 
had the authority of Mr. Hone tt> stat**, 
that the conduct of the attoTney-general 
towards him was that of a maij of urbanity, 
politeness, ^md justice. If any blame 
could attach to the conduct of that gen¬ 
tleman, Mr. Hone conceived it was in not 
including the three informations"in one: 
in every other respect he had shown him¬ 
self a gentleman amfamnn ofhumanitv- It j 
was of the law itself, as it at present stood,! 
that he had to complain, f rom the offi- i 
cers of the crown he had rcceive t d every j 
at t en tit n . Neither did he mean to reflect j 
^*w^f??Tonduct of*the learned lord on the | 
bench, in refusing to furbish copies, as j 
he^found that, according to law, he could { 
not havl acted otherwise. It w*is in the | 
law itself, therefore, that reformation Was 
required, and the motion he was about to 
make had occurred to him as the proper 
parliamentary mode of bringing the sub¬ 
ject under their notice. t He should 
therefore move “ That there be laid before 
js House, an account of the sum receiv- 
edawthe Crown-office from Mr. Hone, 
for inecopies of the informations filed 
against him by therattorney-gdheral, with 
the authority on jvhich the same Wttsn&at 
inanded, and the use to which the same 
was applied,” * ^ 

The Attorney General said, he saw no 
^reason for accedi ng tjfr »£?Tis motion, as it 

thing was done 
towards Mr., Hone, different from that to¬ 
wards other persons similarly circumstan¬ 
ced. This, indeed, the hon. mover had 
admitted, that nothing more was exacted 
by the crown office from Mr. Hone, than 
would have been demanded from any 
body else in the same situation, and th|t 
he (the attorney-general) wishgfMo be 
distinctly understood for* as Mr. Hone 
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‘had not suffered a different mode of treats, 
ment as to the fees of office, from that*' 
experienced hy other? In his condition, 
he saw no reason a*Sy his case should be 
ma le the particular ground of any general 
measure of regulation. Such a measure 
«>peared to J?e tw ulterior object of the 
Ion. mover. But)f such were the case, 
why not, instead df selecting any specific 
case, move ratherr for a general return of 
the fees received/at the Crown-office for 
copies of informations filed by the attor¬ 
ney-general, with a statement of the au¬ 
thority upon which such fees were de¬ 
manded, and/the purpose to which they 
were applied? .Such a motion would 
bring the whole question fairly forward, 
and it would then be c for the wisdom of 
the^I^use y> consider whether a practice 
sanctioned by immemorial usage required 
aify alteration or amendment. It ought 
to be known that tfie mister of the Crown- 
office, or the chief judge of the court of 
King^-bench, had no right to order that 
Mr. Hone, or any person in his situation, 
should have a copy of any information 
filed against him free of expense, because 
such expanse was but the remuneration 
to which the clerks in the Crown-office 
were jp'*tied for their trouble in drawing 
up such copy. If it appeared that the 
remuneration obtained from Mr. Hone 
had exceeded that required from any other 
individual, there would be some ground 
for this motion ; but as sucli excess was 
not alleged, the motion struck him to be 
t^ally unnecessary for any parliamentary 
purpose. If it was the object of the hon. 
mover to ascertain the amount of fees re¬ 
ceived at the Crown-office, he could firfd 
a record upon the Journals explanatory of 
all fees exacted for copies of informations 
filed by the attorney general, as well as 
of indictfnents found by grand juries; 
for the expense for copies and subpoenas 
was the same unon both. Tlie exaction 
of those fees hadtbeen a practice of very 
ancient date: hefeuld not say how long 
the practice had exited before, but there 
was a distinct reconk upon the Journals 
stating the amount off those fees, in a re¬ 
turn to the House iiuthe year 1693, and 
the fees were still thV, same, with the ad¬ 
dition only creatVd^by different stamp acts. 
Under these,circumstances he repeated 
that the present motiop was quite unne¬ 
cessary, because thy information which it 
professed to have m view might be hod 
from the return which he had already 
mentioned. On thpe grounds he felt it 
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his duty to oppose the motion. All thd ^ion#which he had proposed were even ne- 
in formation for Avhich it sought being al- gatived, that would not serve to defeat the 
ready notorious^Mid apprchgoding that ulterior object which he had in vfew. His 
from the adopticyNtf sudna mdtion, fcon. and learned friend (for so he must 
it might be concludedput ojS doors, ak he always call himljhad stated, that the mo- 
himself was indeed lei to fancy from she tion was irregular, because it referred to 
hon. member’s notice# that there wasyi a particular case, and that Its should 
the case of M t. Honasomething differelt rather have brought forward an abstract 
from that to which alAother persons were ^notion with respeqt to the fees of the 
subjected against whorAan information was Crown office generally* But to this remark 
filed, or an indictment found. As all the the should make a clear, short, and specific 
information which the fion. mover could* answer. He had particularly referred to 
desire with a view to any legislative mea- the case of Mr. Hfpne, because that cdse 
sure upon the subject of those fees gene- afforded peculiar reason for the course 
rally was to be found in \he Journals of i which he meant to pursue—because that 
the House, he could not seafhe necessity case presented the strongest illustration 
of press jpg the motion, and wquld of the intolerable injustice of the practice 
therefore move tf?e previous qu^tion. wliich.prevailed at tlie crown-office; for 
Sir Francis Burdett thought,jh$t no jHr. ITone had told him that he could not 
objection whatever had been raised obtain copies of the three informations 
against the adoption of the motion"by fifotl against him, without paying fees 
the learned gentfeman who had just sat amounting to nine pounds, .which, from 
down. For the upshot of all the learned the state of his circumstances, he could 
gentlerWan had said, was merely «this, w*th difficulty afford to pay. In ord.gr to 
that all the information which the motion raise thfe sum, he was obliged to sell some 
had in view, was quite notorious. But articles of his property considerably under 
if| notoriety were admitted as a valid their real value. Many persons who 
reason against the adoption of* motions, heard him, would no doubt deem nine 
how few would be carried in that pounds a very small sum, especially con- 
House. For that was geneNjty no- trasted.with a man’s safety, a desire of 
torious which it was the object of a mo- prepaying his defence^ against ftts^aige 
tion to bring before the House in a re- likely to gubject him "to long lmpnStf.. - 
gulur and authentic shape. The produc- ment; but thif sum was considerable to a 
tion oC information in this shape was, in- man in Mr. Hone's situation, wit|i a large 
deed, deemed generally necessary, to family, with a wife and several children to 
form what was galled a parliamentary provide for, and with many debts to dis« 
ground for subsequent proceedings. Hut charge. It was, therefore, a great aggra- 
the great giievancc in the case now before vation of the % treatment which Mr. Hone 
them, was the absolute refusal of justice suffered, that he should have been com- 
tb the poor, by means of the enormbus pelled to submit to such an exaction. Mr. 
expense imposed on its administration. Hone was obligaB to sell various articles 
He should like tir know of what avail the of his little property, under their prjrx^ . 
best political and legal institutions could 1 cost, in order to meet this denjpad^be- 
be, if they w\e thus rendered inacjres- cause tne independence of his mintTwould 
sible. The great grievance therefore was, not allowliim to apply for the assistance 
that the insatiable thirst of taxation had •»F*fffl*nds, while, from fhe nature of his 
made the administratio/of justieva cruel situation, it was pecessary for him 
insult and mockery taf tfie people. The promptly to ex^nine the grounds of the 
hon. mover propose« to bring forward accusation agamst him, in order to pre- 
some legislative rememy for this grievance, pare for his defeiwk If the general mo-/ ‘ 
The reason on whim he wished to found tion alluded to by'lWi?"Hl£ffi nSj’-gaisfB 
this measure was noyeason, according to werq opted,*the return to .such a mo- 
the attorney-generic, because it was per- tioqr /hid not state the sums paid by Mr. 
feedy notorious to th<ytniole world ! The lie / and he wished to have something 
grievance was indeed negorious; the diC rict and specific before the House, 
greater the notoriety ^of this oppressive But if the hon. and learned gentleman 
systftn, the more peremptorily was its re T would move for a return of -the feea 
formation called for, \t the hands of the qpually received at the Crown office, 
representatives of the people. statinjphaw much was paid by Mr. Hone, 

Mr. W , Smith observed, that if the me- he wooldsot object to such a substituhefor 
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his motion. But unless such a substitute his understanding any person against 
were proposed, he could not see the pro- whom a criminal information was filed 
priety of abandoning the motion, by which migty, if+.£ ^!tl*not t£?uk proper to pur- 
he merely wished to have information laid chasp a copy, consult srich information at 
before the House in fin Authentic parlia- his/tisure.. ‘Wheif, then, was the griev- 
mentery form, upon which he proposed to arfe ? for if the accused could not,' or 
rest ultferior proceedings. But whether npuld not pay theVlerks fit the Crown 
this information, which the attorney-gfi-^ ofice for the trouble of copying the in¬ 
fers!- alleged to be notorious, were laid formation against lytp, he was at liberty 
before the House dr not, he should feel it to read that information at the Crown 
his duty to persist in his ultimate object ^office whenever hr thought proper. He 
fof the removal of what appeared to him did not wish to express any opinion upon 
a most iniquitous system of exaction, the trials alluded-to. He could not, how- 
Such being Ins resolution, he was in- ever, forbear foom noticing the observa- 
differeiit to the fate of the motion, unless tion now so \rty general, that although 
with a view to comply with the* forms, the publications which gave rise to those 
and to satisfy the judgment of the trials’wcre f objectionable^ they might not 
House. * . *• to have Veen made the subject of prose- 

Lord Castlcreagh felt himself bound t6* cuiiun/lut that the cessation of such pub- 
give his negative to the motion, because licafions fought to have been left to the 
its professed object vas different from'the moderation and subsequent reflection of 
real one. The professed object was to thg individuals with whom they originated, 
lay a foundation for some legislative re- Upon this observation he would state no 
medy as to fees paid in the Crow^i office, opinion, but leave it to the judgment of 
r i his object would be effected by a gc- the House and the country. But as to 
neral motion on tfce subject. The in- .the professed object of the hon. mover, 
formation thus obtained would, by the why, he wpuld ask, should the hon. mem* 
rule-of-three, at once show the charges in ber direct his views solely to the expense 
any particular case ! But the real object | upon criminal proceedings? Was not the 
was to give the public an exaggerated hon. nymber aware of the expense of bills 
vie^afithe question, by connecting it in chancery and upon civil actions ? Then 
■wfen jMr. Hdnc. The trial of Air. Hone why confine himself to a special case, 
having now taken place, anu the attorney- but too likely to create a particular im- 
general having confessedly displayed all j pression ? The hon, mover had Stated, 
the qualities which belonged to mm in the j that Mr. Hone’s circumstances were so 
discharge of his duty, he would say linyted that he could /lot conveniently 
nothing now on the subject; but he must rafie the sum of nine pounds, because 
give his negative to the mrtfion for the his independent mind would not allow 
reason which he had assigned. hint to avail himself of the assistance 

Mr. Brougham defended the mode of friends. But he apprehended the 
adopted by the hon. mofer. His object hon. iftover hat} not asked Mr. Hone, 
wav. merely to obtain a foundation for a what was his profit from ’the publications 
legisla(Jv«.proceeding. He said, in effect, 'for whi£h t he was brought to trial, and 
“ nic certain document?, Jind I will whi^h were known to have Deen very ex* 
show, you the foundation of suen a mea- tensively circulated. As to the informa- 
sure.’’ “ No,” said the noble lord, “Infr tion which the lion, mover professed to 
we will tell you how* much is charged per seek, orf the subject of fees, he might ob- 
— sheet.” After such information should tain it with ease frorn the recent reports 
be laid before them, thqy would remain of the commissioners for inquiring into 
of tjy/gBtn paid by each the fees of courts of justice. If, however, 
inOTflSuSn irne'iSiowledgc of this could it was desired for anyJgeneral purpose of 
not be obtained but by suefi a motion as legislation to obtain precise information 
was stated by his hon. friend. Let th^ for any given j^eriooy including ten or 
amount paid in the case of Mr. Hone be twelve cases, theNjiotion might be so 
;iven, and, if they chose, in the case of worded, but he sav^ no reason for ac- 
,ve or six others, in order to avoid [ ceding to a motoah which implied a 
attaching the question to any particular particular predilection for the case of*Mr. 
case, ana-they would then have a proper Hone. / ‘ 

foundation for further proceediq^i^* Lord Folkestone iF'clared, that he could 

Mr. Bathurst saidy that 1 according to not hear, without surprise, the objections 
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would substitute county assessments ift ai<ij punish those who were gjjfity of them, 
of thesetasylums, in preference to paro- What the petitioners prayed for was, a 
chial assessments, which resembled too revision af ,itj|g*law8rppting to the civil 
nearly our poor-rates, in the conception polra of the couna^jwdh a view of ob- 
of persons in that pa$t o^ the kingdom. tajoFng such arrftgement of it as would 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. aflprd the magistimes, who were willing 
* * ' tf exert themselvewn the preservation of 

Petition respecting the State &e m tie public peace, Ind the prevention of 
the Civil Police oe*Ireland.] Sir* crime, a proper /pportuoity of exer- 
H. Parnell rose ib present a petition to cising their authojity. It was not neces- 
the House from the high sheriff and grand' sary, in order toftlo so, to establish any 
jury of the Queen’s county, which, he 'severe or uncon#utional system of po- 
could venture to s&yfapoke the sentiments lice, but mcrely^o regulate the office of 
of all the magistracy of Ireland upon the constable in sucjn a manner, that it should 
subject to which it relates. The peli-« become an e^cient instrument in the 
tioners complained of the inadequacy of hands of the/nagistrates for the adminis- 
the civil power, as provided by the sta- tratton of^he laws. e 

tutes, to enable the*magistrate* to'.admi- Mr. J observed, that there was no 
nister, with any effect, the criminal law% fcrWrfn which less recourse was had to 
and stated, that crimes were constancy] th^ military power than during the last 
committed with impunity, and that it'w as two or three ycars % The civil power in 
n’ecessary to have constant recourse to Ireland was regulated partly by the exe- 
military assistance in very trivial casts, cutive, government and partly by the 
He could, from his own knowledge, state grartd juries; the former superintended it 
several instances in which the interference in cases of disturbance where strong mea- 
of the military had been attended with sures were required, the latter where the 
fatal effects. In one case, where the of- ordinary qffice of constable was deemed 
fence was only an assault, the person sufficient. The grand juries were em- 
against whom the warrant was granted, powered to remove constables for negli- 
was shot, while attempting to escape c after gence^or misconduct, and to appropriate 
_ hayjeg&een takep; in another, several salaries to the amount of 20/. a year to 
fives .were ldst by soldiers Jieing called in each individual. The only limit to their 
to prevent an expected battle between authority with respect to these situations 
two parlies of the lower orders. While was, that they coyld not increase the 
the last assizes were going on i?i Mary- number, which was limited in each ha- 
borough, a corporal and six men were ronry; but he thought that even with this 
sent to* arrest a A an who had been con- limitation, they possessed ample means to 
cerned in stopping carriages loadoil with provide effectually for the preservation of 
provisions. He had heard two judges the peace. (1 

from the bench justify yie magistrates for Sir H. Parnell said, that so far from 
calling out the military Vhen the general the gfand juries, having the power of re- 
peace of the country was in no ways dis- forming the office of constable, the whole 
turbe$ on the ground of the defective' complafhgof the petitioners consisted in 
state* of the civil .power. ^Though the they- not possessing any nVeans of render- 
office of constable existed in Irel and, it ing the office efficient. This was not a 
was not in any respect similar to them*- matter concernirw which any doubt conld 
lice as it existed in thiq. country. Here exist. ‘Every njaVistrate and grand juror 
the magistratas could enforce the laws by would be ready agree with the opi- 
,-^the aid of the constables*, in Ireland they nions of the petitioners. Neither they, 
^\mre fi p the magistrates nor had he, found fault with the govern- 

were constantly"obliged to assist in per- ment in being too ready to make use of 
son in the execution of {heir own war- the military. The present government, 
rants. If a magistrate gave a constablea he was aware, ^hadxtaken considerable 
warrant, in nine cases out of ten it was pains to place the matter under proper 
not executed, and the guilty escaped regulations. • He had hoped that the 
punishment. So little confidence was right hon. gentlemah would himself have 
placed in the power of the magistrate to been ready to brine forward some ^nea- 
secure redress, that it was a common sure to meet the wi/nes of‘the petitioners; 
practice to suffer offences. ,agaiijr£Tbe law but as he had not Bone so, he would now 
to pass over without any attempt to give notice, that (soon after the Easter 
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recess, he woBW move for a committee to 
inquire into thA«te of the civil police of 

Ireland. \. 

Mr. Vesey Fitzge^Md^re testimonVto 
the infrequency of milftary Ihferferer^e 
in ordinary police cases-in Ireland. Muc\> 
praise was due to the foversment of that, 
country for harmonisilg the disposition:* 
of all classes, and abajLig every thing of 
an unconstitutional interference of the 
military. Considerable! satisfaction had 
been given to the people It large, on find- 
ing the lord lieutenant h&l been empow¬ 
ered to take out of the coimplidated fund, 
such sums as should be necclfary to main¬ 
tain the public tranquillity, ffatl preserve 
individualstfrom experiencing tBlfee act«of 
violence and aggression which \ad too 
long been a stain to the pages 
history. • . 

The petition was ordered to lie on tTie 
table. . 

• 

lnisittjr rand Juries Act Suspension 
Biee.] On the order of the day for the 
third reading of this bill. 

Sir F. Flood said :—The bill which the 
right hon. gentleman now finds it neces¬ 
sary to suspend is a very extraordinary 
one; and 1 attribute this extraoVdjnary 
character in part to the late period of the 
session, and the hurry in which it was 
carried through the House. The right 
hon. gentleman pronyses a new bill to 
supply the loss of the present. I tfish 
the right hon. gentleman had left us ifi 
quiet possession of the former act—tha* 
act was framed by sage and experienced 
heads—by the Irish parliament. I hope 
the outlines of the intended bill will Be 
laid before parliament previous ttr the 
Easter recess, in *order tliat the grand 
Juries of Ireland may understa^dtthem, 
and construct the next presentments qp- 
cordingly- I am glad that the late bill is 
to be given up: its tendency was to intro¬ 
duce into every county tf spt of men total 
strangers to it, at salarj&s from 5001. to 
600 1. a year. What e>er had been said 
of jobbing before, jobbing would surely 
be the system under it. Grand juries 
were far better judges of what concerned 
the interests of their, own counties than 
itinerant surveyors fcou^Pbe. That man 
i* undeserving of tire cMaractef of an Irish¬ 
man who could assert! that hitherto pre¬ 
sen tnfents had been fqunded on petjury 
and fraud, and that grat.d juries paid more 
regard to the advaptae^g that might be 
derived from the mondv raised than the 
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wants of those whb paid it. I am sorry 
to hear such a imputations throim out 
against my countrymen; and will main¬ 
tain, that they are as averse from fraud 
and perjury as £ny,men. The money 
raised on account of presentments affords 
employment to numbers*of ^)oor people, 
aim is not drained jiway into distant or 
foreign channels. * • 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald saifi, that he did not 
think it necessary to discuss the merits of 
'a bill not yet brought under the notice of 
the House. The JsJWI. Uaronet had ex¬ 
pressed his sorrow for imputations thrown 
put against Irish grand juries; blit he 
must tell the hon. baronet that he never 
had heard any such imputations till ho 
heard J^heip from himBelf. It had been 
rely declared in general, that perjury 
altf fraud did exist. 

ir H. Parnell said, there appeared to 
be a misunderstanding on the part of the 
hop. baronet. Perjury and fraud had by 
none beep imputed to grand juries; such 
things had been only said to prevail, 
without specifying, it} what quarter. It 
was undeniable, that grand juries were 
composed of men as pure, as upright, as 
any in society; but it was also a fact, 
that ifhder them frauds had been prac¬ 
tised, and to prevent tfip continuA-v^jf 
those frauds, it^ was necessary to giye a 
more extensive control over those .in¬ 
trusted with the expenditure. • 

The bill was read the third time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday , February 4. 

Informations Ex-Officio.] Mr. 
TV. Smith said, he* had now so modified 
the motion which he had brought forward 
^esterdqy, respecting the expense of ob¬ 
taining cogifla of informations frorrfthe 
Crown-office, that it was not open to any 
of iffiSIB objections tvhiclxhad been urged 
against it. He then rqpved, “ That there 
be laid before th'J House, art Account of 
the Fees which hj^ve Jbeen taken by the 
Clerks in the CrouW^ffice for Office copies 
of Informations ex-^ciB^rtJr'r!?Ibel,‘ gi l<>d 
to persons acctiled, or to others on their 
bqhalf, applying for the same, during the 
years 1816 and 1817: specifying the rate 
according to which the charge is made, 
the total sum in each particular case, and 
to whose or what use the same is applied.” 
—^The motion was agreed to. 

Votes of thI - House. 1 On the mo- 

(L) . 
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tion for going into a Committee of Supply,' m a tbs—Exchequer Bifct-s.] The House 
Lorfl Folkestone said, that according to having resolved itself into a Committee of 
the ancient usage of the House, he took y 

that opportunity of pointing out a recant Air George Wap/ejtder rose to move the 
alteration, by whicjh Kie public were eg- y ivy Estimates! He said there was this 

g rieved; he meant thfe alteration which /ear a small increase in the supply for 
ad lutely taken place in the mode of /this brand], of ne public service. The 
printing the Votes jof that House. ‘He I committee of firjmce Had foreseen the 


had neglected to rg/ewto it at the time bf 
the renewal of the sessional orders, and he 
took the present as the most proper re¬ 
maining opportunity for .doing so. Tilt 
House would .^.yQjlgct, that in the last 
session a change was tnade in the manner 
of publishing the votes, with a view to thja 
convenience of members; and v on the 
whole, that change was beneficial. But 
there was one paft of that arrangement 
which was injurious to the public; aqd 
that was the circumstance, that no lo¬ 
tions were printed in the jvotes, except 
-such as were expressly ordered to be 
printed by a specific vote, which were 
published in an appendix. He was aware 
that a great number of petition? had been 
presented in the last session, and that the 
accumulation of r these documents had 
been the chief cause of the extent to 
which the voles liad been swelled, and the 
consequent delay which occurred «in the 
pu blica tion of them. But he tfiojught it 
-trinatter -of respect which the House 
ow&d to its constituents sfnd to the people, 
to publish those complaints which were 
transmitted to it, and delay might be 
equally avoided by the publication' of 
these petitions, as a matter of course, in 
the appendix, as the select ones now 
were. It was true, that in'every instance 
in which any member had moved thgt a 
petition be printed, nonobjection had been 
made ; but the very fact, that a question 
was necessary previous to the printing-, 
xuadh an opening for obje£tion&; and it 
was a fair matter of complaint,‘‘on the part 
of the people, that their requesterwvhen 
received by the House were not printed as 
a matter of course. The Votes of the 
House werelhe only regular way in which 
its proceedings we remade public; and 
olcHi be # Kaia — wg ttto be adapted to that 
purpose. had not maie up his mind 
to submit any motion to the House : but 
he had thought fit to put them on thCir 
guard against the consequence of a mea¬ 
sure which might lead to an imputation, 
that they did not attend to the prayers of 
the people. 

Committee of Sutpev—Esti- 


Upossibility of sucjl an increase. The ad¬ 
dition this year wis 1,000 sailors and 1,000 
marines. The whole amount of men now 
was 20,000 stmors and marines. The 
cause of this Aall increase was the ne¬ 
cessity of kee/mg up an establishment at 
St. Helena, >nd the state of South Ame¬ 
rica. They rato- of pay was somewhat 
hjglier jet peace than war, .because the 
propot/on of able seamen to landmen was 
in time of peace, in order that the 
fleet might be more speedily put on a 
gfbod footing, in case of emergency. The 
charge of ordnance was somewhat in¬ 
creased. A ship which in time of war 
had a complement of 480 men, in peace 
had but 300, although the number of 
guns remained the same. The charge for 
ordnance was therefore increased in the 
proportibn of from four to seven shillings 
per man per month. He then moved, 
1. “ ’PJfat 20,000 men be employed for 
the £ea service for 13 months, from the 
1st of January, 1818, including 6,000 
royal marines. 2. That 611,000/. be 
granted for wages of the said 20,000 men, 
at *.he rate of 21. 7s. per man per month. 
3^ That 520,000/. be granted lor victuals 
for the said 20,000 men, at the rate of 2/. 
per man per month. 4. That 559,000/. 
be granted for the wear and tear of the 
snips in which the said 20,000 men are to 
serv£, at the rate of 21. 3s. per man per 
month. ¥. That 91,04)0/. be granted for 
ordnance tor sea scrvic^ on hoard the 
ships in Avhich the said 26,000 men are to 
s£rve, at the rate of 7s. per man per 
month.”—-The said motions were agreed 
to. § V 

The Chaticeflmtof the Exchequer said, he 
had now to propose a vote of Exchequer 
bills to provide for other Exchequer bills 
which were now outstanding. He should 
take this opportunity to give a brief view 
of the state of the unfunded debt. At an 
early period in<he la&t session, 24 millions 
were issued, whichiwt^e now outstanding. 
This sum be now proposed to provide fori 
After that anothSn sum of 18 millions was 
issued, which was outstanding, which he 
did not now intend to replace. There 
was in the last |,essil>n another sum of 
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anticipated, not' 
in on the other 
[even than that 
Resolution pro- 


nine millions illued, and six millions had 
been issued in IU6. For both these 
sums he intended tVpropos»-R"" ^r<mde, 
and these votes, aacNqhe usual annual 
taxes (or “ land and malt”) wlfeee theorfly 
ones which he intended jo propose at this 
early period of tfie sesspn. «The amount 
of Exchequer bills now outstanding was^ 
smaller than hod beep * 

only by some gentle 
side of the House, bu 1 
which was anticipated in 
posed by an hon. friend of IKs ( Mr. Charles 
Grant, jun.), who had asmmed that on 
the Sth of January, 1818^the amount 
outstanding might be SO minions.* It 
was in faefc scarcqjy .57 millionh and#a 
half. At the same time, in 18^7, the 
amount was 4-4,400,000/.; sfc tha 
was an incre ise of a little more than ^2 
millions. This was all jhat was added to 
the debt, though tffeie were variations ig 
other brandies of the unfunded dd>b the 
accountant' which had not yet been made 
up. The reduction of the unfunded debt 
amounted to 19 millions of stock, which 
was equal, at the present prices, to 15 
millions in money ; so that instead of any 
addition being made to the debt in this 
year, on the total amount of funded and 
unfunded, there was a diminution of about 
three millions. He then moved, 1. “ That 
24,000,0(X)/., be granted to his majesty, 
to pay off and discharge Exchequer bills 
made out by virtue of an Act of the 5fth 
of his majesty, for Raising 24,000,000/., 
Exchequer bills for the year 1817, out* 
standing and unprovided for. 2. That 
9,000,000/., be granted to pay off Exche- 
qiftr bills made out by virtue of an act Af 
the 57th of his majesty, for raking 
9,000,000/. by Exchequer* biU4, for the 
year 1817, outstanding au/T iHtpravided 
for. 3. That ft,000,000/., be granted to 
pay off Exchequer bills made out by 
virtue of an act of the 56th of his 
majesty, for empowering the governerand 
company of the bank of England to 
advance 6,000,000/. towards the supply for 
the service of the year 1816, outstanding 
and unprovided for." 

Mr. Cur wen said, he should heartily 
rejoice if, when the accounts were laid 
before the House, /he statement of the 
chancellor of the fxcfeequer should not 
be found to be fullapioLs. From the best 
consideration he had btfen able to give the 
estimates, there had been a deficiency in 
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IaelatfH of£ve millions (the receipts being 
six millions—the expenditure eleven mil¬ 
lions), and in England of nine millions, 
milking in all fourteen millions. 

The Chancellor jf the Exchequer said, 
that comparing tne actual state ofnhe 
debt at the beginning of each, ye&r, the 
1 ^>A. gentleman, thag whom no one waB 
more competent to* inquire into this sub¬ 
ject, would see, when tfie accounts were 
^presented, that there was a decrease in 
the debt of near three millions. 

Mr. Tierney wislgta* WKnoff how the 
hon. gentleman, the colleague in office of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, * was 
mistaken in the quantity of Exchequer 
bills which would be outstanding at the 
time of.^hejnew year. »As to the assertion 
t 15 millions of the national debt had 
reduced, it was impossible, as so 
much money had not lyen in the hands of 
the commissioners. He did*not blame* 
th^ chancellor of the exchequer for taking 
the first opportunity of sounding a kind 
of bugle, as to the prosperous state of the 
country, and before Jhe accounts were 
presented there would be little possibility 
of contradicting him. 

Mr. C. Grant jun. said, that he had 
stated*in Jiis Resolutions, that the utmost 
amount of Exchequer bjls would 
millions: he had taken it as unfavourably 
as possible to tlie cause which he had 
argued, but he had guarded agaigst the 
possibility of an inference that the sura 
mu?t necessarily be so high. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer' said, 
that he.haci gi^en a short and necessarily 
superficial view of the state of the debt; 
but if he ha<l not done so, no one 
would have beerw*more ready to blame 
him than the right hon. gentleman. He 
admitted that a part of the services qf last 
year were as%yet unperformed, and that 
consequent!^ so large an amount of Ex- 
cheqfoW hills was not issued as the Trea¬ 
sury was enabled to issug. But he deemed 
it perfectly fair t(\^ake a comparison of the 
amount of the on the same day 

in each year. 

Mr. Tierney request&i*-Tu'>?now wl.at 
was the amount of out-standing Exche- 
qqgr bills on account of the deficiencies 
of the revenue. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not know the exact amount; but 
it did not exceed a million. 

?he Resolutions were agreed to. 

Poob^^ws.J Ms. Slurges Bourne 
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rose to move for the renewal of the Select 
Committee on the Poor Laws. The com¬ 
mittee, notwithstanding great assiduity, 
had been unable to get through its busi¬ 
ness in the course of th^Iast session. He 
proposed to move the insertion of as many 
of the fbrmer' names in the committee as 
circumstances would, permit. Unfortu¬ 
nately. since that time the House had lost 
two of the members of that committee. 
Mr. Hall, the late member for Glamorgan** 
had brought to e the consideration of the* 
subject an enlighten^ mind, and great 
experience of the state of the distressed 
part of the country. He was cut oF in, 
ttfe prime of life. Mr. Rose, too, had 
been taken from them. He had given a 
great degree of attention to the $ibject, 
and his loss would be severely felt by thi^ 
House and the country. His mind /3s 
anxious to the last hour of Kfe on tfiose 
subjects to which he had applied himself 
—the commerce and finances of the 
country. Whatever difference of opinion 
there was as to the great measures which 
he had supported, 140 one could doubt the 
depth and capacity of his mind, and the 
activity and indefatigableness of his exer¬ 
tions. In the country where he lived his 
loss would be more severely felt.* He 
wa^dady to promote every measure 
*wnujh was beneficial to l^is country and 
his bounty and liberality endeared him to 
all around him. * The Saving Banks act, 
iiis last measure, would remain*a lasting 
testimony— monumerttum cere perenniits — 
to his* sagacity “and benevolence. The 
lion, gentleman then mtyved, “ That 
a Select Committee be appointed to con¬ 
sider of the Poor Laws, to report 
their observations thereupon to the 
- House.’* 

Mr, Cunven said, he had no opposition* 
to make to the motion. Me agreed in 
opinion with the members of* the com¬ 
mittee, who thought that no partiSTThea- 
sures would be pf use. The House 
ought not tO£hrinkfron&he odium which 
the enactment of necessary mea- 
‘ sures WQiild enta il jprfhem, as any mea¬ 
sures mus^OnSided with suffering to 
individuals.* ■ All the expedients which 
had been adopted to mitigate the evils pf 
the operation of the poor laws, had been 
ineffectual. Badging had first been re¬ 
sorted to in king William’s time, and had 
a temporary effect. Poor-houses were 
then built, and the objection of the people 
to be confined in them also had/K effect. 
But in the course of ye&rs we evil had 
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gone on increasing, notwithstanding these 
expedients. The inad^Uacy of wages, 
th-rrari-* ofpffpplying the defi- 
cieafey of them vfrmp the parish funds, 
destroyed. (be spirit of independence 
among the poor. Labourers in many 
instances had nonmore Jthan 9 d. or 10 d. 
a day. In Scot! aid it had been found, 
ffhat in manufactulng towns compulsory 
relief was necessary; and he feared that 
some such system must always prevail in 
places were th# manufactures had des¬ 
troyed the morals of the people. 

Sir F. Burfett said, he expected no 
benefit from vne appointment of the com¬ 
mittee. Tjjey would, he had no doubt, 
expend rtfuch labour, but it would be la- 
bo urin/ain. He could not exactly ac- 
■uoid'^Vth what had been just said. There 
h^ been no great alteration in the cha¬ 
racter of the workjng people of England. 
There .was not less*industry, less energy, 
less desire of independence, than there 
formerly had been. The evil vfas, that 
people so disposed had no means of sup¬ 
porting themselves. There were not the 
funds to employ them with profit to the 
employers. That the wages of labour 
were low, was no subject of complaint 
against Shy class. No one gave less for la¬ 
bour than it was the interest of the la¬ 
bourer to receive. The employer knew 
whether the exertions of the labourer 
would repay him. f The whole <vse had 
therefore been stated on unfair grounds, 
lye people of England were the most 
qnergetic, the most unremittingly indus¬ 
trious people on the face of the earth, 
and the cause of the condition to which, 
notwithstanding these qualities, they were 
reduced, was obvious to his mind; and it 
was also okyiors to himswhy many others 
did not j/tliiTiq perceive it. It was the 
pressure of the enormourtaxation on the 
country. If the poor laws had been the 
cause of the present condition of the peo¬ 
ple, how did it happen that at no former 
time had they produced the same effects, 
though they had existed for centuries? 
They had seen no such effects but within 
the few last years. He remembered, 
when he was a boy, before the late war, 
when he was playing with the labourers 
at his father’s nOtj'se, Ifoat the spirit of in¬ 
dependence, was Auvdrsal; that it was a 
common boast wijlvthe English labourer, 
that neither he nor any of his family had 
ever asked relief from the parish. The 
general state of the people was now 
changed. The committee which was ap- 
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pointed, witlhl view to a remedy, would 
be little disposEdto look to the real re¬ 
medy, economyNa wor^wlycK.at the 
beginning of this sqpsiqg, for the firs?tune, 
had been never mentioned jby the ldig’s 
ministers—economy in the public Expen¬ 
diture. It was the weight qp the industry 
of the country, to pfey debts contracted 
in the prosecution of tie war, which couM 
not be borne, and the’lemedy was, to re¬ 
duce all salaries and pensions which aug¬ 
mented this burthen uniwees sarily—to re¬ 
duce the wages of oveneid labour, or 
rather no labour, while fie labour of the 
people was so wretchedly uwieroaid. _ Such 
a measure would have more in re- w 

lieving th§ labouring classes jN|mn alljhe 
expedients which* the committee could U 
suggest. It was an immense n^]^: 

which dried up the resources of the coun- ““ 
try, and he was persuaded that it wai of 
little consequence out* of the pockets of 
what class the taxes were raised,—whe¬ 
ther of the consumers, or of the richer 
classes, in the shape of income tax. 

If it was taken out of the rich man’s 
pocket, he was only the less able to em¬ 
ploy the labourer. He should'only pre¬ 
fer that tax which was least oppressive in 
the collection, that is to say, which re¬ 
turned the largest proportion to th<f pub¬ 
lic treasury of that which was taken out 
of the pockets of the contributors. It 
was indifferent to him whether it was on 
salt, or leather, or other articles, of on 
income. That tax was best which pro¬ 
duced most with feast expense, with oqe 
exception—the tax on stamps on law 
proceedings, which was detestable on this 
gfound, that a man was made to pay "by 
it for that which he paid all other-taxes 
in order to be entitled to. .(it was for 
personal protection—in for safety 

and liberty, tnat every man paid taxes 
according to his means; and it was a 
wicked and a cruel proceeding in any go¬ 
vernment to endeavour to shut net many 
from the benefit of thaf protection, by 
creating this artificial and unequal ex¬ 
pense. He hoped the delusion, as to the 
state of the country, would not last for 
ever. They were uow told the country 
was in a mending condition, and as a 
proof of it, the w-ages ^f labourers were, 
as the hon* genuenu.n said, in some in¬ 
stances, nioe-penqe 4 day, and the fami¬ 
lies vere supported Atft of parish funds. 

At such a time> was it that economy had 
never once been mentioned by ministers. 

As for the relief Afforded by the parish, 
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£bosc who knew what it was, knew also 
that men*would use all possible exertions 
before they were compelled to depend 
Upon it. With regard to the observation 
which he had often heard, that the poor- 
rates held out a^reat encouragement to 
idleness by the comforts which ahey af- 
' forded, and that many people Were anxious 
to participate of tfti8$e comforts, he firmly - 
believed the observation was unfounded, 
•and that the mass of the people contem- 
1 plated it as one of the greatest calamities 
to be reduced to t^«eiiS6ssity of having 
recourse to the jfoor-rates. The hon. 

Jbaronet concluded with Btating that he 
would got oppose the mption. • 

Lord Cmdlereagh expressed his belief 
that whatever difference of opinion might 
^pxist as to’ the necessity which had called 
'ft* such a quantity of public expense for 
sdme years back, or as to the degree of 
practical economy which qjight to be 
adopted, there could not be much differ¬ 
ence as to the propriety of considering 
the best "means of administering the poor- 
laws. He apprehended, therefore, that 
the hon. gentleman [Mr. Curwen) was 
mistaken m supposing that the country 
was indifferent about the inquiry which 
had already been instituted by the House 
upon Jh*s subject, and which it Mias pro¬ 
posed by the present nfotion to continue. 
On the contratV, he had reason to believe 
that great good had resulted fronj the re¬ 
port of the former committee (even if no 
legislative measure should follow), in 
consequence of the facts which ,it dis¬ 
closed, and the information which it com¬ 
municated to*the country with regard to 
the administration of the sums collected 
under the poor l%Ws. In that committee 
he had himself occasionally attended, and 
i he never witnessed any such diverging of 
opinion* as the hon. gentleman had Stated; 
for instead of the members of that 
committee differing from each other, and 
from the chairman, the fact was, that all 
the members coitipletfely concurred upon 
certain important radical points, and on 
these points, th^pfpre, he would recom- 
id that some legislative.. .-.'iitrfe should 
'once be brought forward; for he was 
advocate for the practical amendment 
and gradual amelioration of this system, 
being convinced that nothing like that 
subversion could be entertained by par¬ 
liament which the hon. gentleman ap¬ 
peared to recommend; for the system of 
tne ptgtflaws was interwoven with the in¬ 
stitution^^ the country, and the repeal 
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of such a system was not to be though^ 
of. Reverting to the proposition before 
the House, the noble lord said, that he 
should vote for the committee, without 
any of those gloomy prbspects as to its 
execution and effects, wfiich the hon. ba 
ronet appeared ta entertain. 

Sir F. Burdett said, # he had not disa|^ 
proved of investigation! but had stated'i 
what he would restate, that no investiga¬ 
tion or discussion would ever afford any 
relief, without such a reduction of the es¬ 
tablishments of'li.iiagMremment, and such 
rigid economy in tne expenditure 


The choice fell upon the feprowtng mem¬ 
bers, viz. The|lord cha^ellor, the earl 
of Hanewb&aftbe dukgmf Montrose, the 

earl/STLiverpoolf^asrguis Camden, mar- 
quii of LanSUowne, earl Fitwilliam, the 
earl of Powis, viscount Sidmouth, lord 
Grenville, an&lordUiedes^ale. 

Earl Grosvenor f»ok that opportunity 


of making a few bdbrvations on what had 
passed the other /vening when a noble 
marquis not now pi his place, had stated 
|*that it was desirajfJe for the committee to 
have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records. His noble friend had been 
would* reduce the enormous taxation of answered, that4uch a power was incon- 
thfe country to a. scale compatible with sistent withythe practice of the House, 
the fair employment of the industrious He # tboughfjhowever, that in case like 
population, and their full enjoyment of the presoTt, the power'recommended by 


as 


the fruits of their industry. , 

Mr. Calcrqft said, he had not very sues* 
guine expectations from the labours of die 
committee. .The report, he would admit, 
had done some good, but no effectual 
relief could be expected without the 
powerful co-operation of government. 
Two points of great importance and con¬ 
siderable nicety would deserve the atten¬ 
tion of the committee. The one was, 
whether personal and funded property 
should not be subjected to poor-ratss as 
well as kmded property. The othei; was, 
—whether the petty sessions migh£ not take 
consideration of many subjects at present 
devolve^ upon the quarter sessions. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com¬ 
mittee consisting of the following mem¬ 
bers appointed, w'z. Mr. Sturges Bourne, 
Mr. Curwer), lord Castlereagh, Mr. 
Frankland Lewis, Mr. Bathurst, sir T. 
Baring, Mr. Brand, Mr. Hpskisson, Mr. 
Wood, Mr. Morton Pitt5«Mr. Legh Keck, 
Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Dickinson, lord Las- 
celles, Mr. Ashurst, sir James Shaw, lord 
W. Bentinck, Mr. Fitzhugh, lfrd Stanley, 
sir John Simeon* Mr. Estcdurt, Mr. 
Thomas Courtenjy, Mr. Robert Smith, 
Mr. Davies Gilbert, Mr. Holford, Mr. 
Cartwright, sir E. Blrydges, sir T. Acland, 
Mr. Morritt, 'Mr. Dundas, Mr. H. 

■ Sumner, lord CranbornqJ Mr. Littleton, 
Mr. OsbehSS* air- W. Rowley, Mr. ^ >. 
Grant, jun., and Mr. Shaw lefevre. 
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marquis ought to have been 
‘ given, though it might accord with the 
geiferal practice of the House. On the 
present.occasion thlir ldrdships would, in 
hi? opinion, be perfectly justified in de¬ 
parting from their usual course, aVid ena¬ 
bling the committee at once to call for 
persons, papers, and records, without 
waiting until the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee might apply to the House for far¬ 
ther information, or new evidence. But 
such a pinver it seemed, would be con¬ 
trary lb precedent, and the noble secre¬ 
tary of state for the home department had 
referred to the proceeding of 1801, as a 
case in point. Now, the proceedings of 
1801* was on a report communicated to 
tliejr lordships from the ( House of Com- 
mpns. It was not, then, a measure insti¬ 
tuted on a communication to their lord- 
ships from the throne, nor did it resemble 
a committee appointed in consequence of 
a measure originating among themselves. 
The examjfe~v*hich the noble viscount 
ihad ref«rr§gfltwas evidently of no au¬ 
thority ; but if flie precedent were com- 
plefe, still he should consider himself 
fully justified in calling on their lordships 
to go oat of their way, and agree to the 
resolution which* he was about to propose. 
Those who were, like himself, convinced 
that there had been no occasion for de¬ 
priving the people of this country of the 
most important of their rights, no ground 
for the alarm spread by ministers, and 
that the ordinary* coutee of law would 
have been perfectly^ fflpient for the re¬ 
pression of 'any disorders or offences 
which might have 4x$sted, would perhaps 
not be surprised that ministers avoided a 
full investigation. That their pretences 
for suspending the Habeas Corpus act 
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^ourakui had been his conviction ushofeld 


were groum 
at the time tflht proposed that measure; 
and every thingwhich had-«ince occurred 
had tended to coQfirm»that opinion^ He 
did not expect, however, tHht they would 
go the length of asking their lordships 
to appoint a committee so oonstituted, and 
with powers so limited, that it must ob¬ 
viously apoear to beVramed for the pifr- 
pose of white-washing! them. When he 
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now submit to them; namely, 
That th£ Secret Committee be empowered 
to call for persons, papers, and records. 

• The Earl of Liverpool said, he did not 
think it necessaAr tq take up the time of 
the House in again discussing a subject 
which had been fully discussed on a for¬ 
mer evening. As Jo what the noble earl 
fhad said respecting spies employed by 
government, he shoufd merely observe. 


last Session, he little Vhought that he 
would be the very intwidual to come 
down to their lordships With a proposi¬ 
tion of the nature which ke had made, 
and whicji was nothing mo?h nor Jess 
than asking them to pronounce, without 

nr» • . *_:_ *L •__«'• .. 


recollected, too, the lolty language of the*! that it might be a question as to how far 
secretary of state on this subject in the*! the state of the noble earl’s mind enabled 
’ ■ - '■“* *■' ' *’--*■ him to judge upo^^TTsubject; and cer¬ 

tainly he should not, if his conduct were 
to be investigated, choose the noble earl 


for one of his judges. *When the projfer 
time should arrive, he should be prepared 
to justify the course* which government 
sufficient inquiry, the justifictiffityu- -of. J,had considered it their duty to pursue, 
himself and his colleagues. They needed j S^ith regard to the only question before 
absolution for their sinful deeds, and this 
committee was td be* their extreme unc¬ 
tion. If they really thought that th*ey 


had sufficient grounds of justification for 
their conduct, why did they not propose 
a committee which would give full satis¬ 
faction to the country. The noble mar¬ 
quis who had objected to tfie limited 
powers of the committee, was, he ob¬ 
served, chosen one of its "members. 
Whether, restricted as it was, hi/ noble 
friend would attend or not, he did not 
know. The task would be at any time 
arduous, to probe to the quick the system 
of delusion which had been employed: 
as it was, no complete investigation ccpld 
be expected. Nothing short of a full 
inquiry respecting the conduct of all the 
persons who had been employed by go¬ 
vernment could be satisfactory. ForTiis 
own part he was convinced that there had 
not been, throughout the fjwh ile country, 
any tiling lik^treason, o^anj*„one act of*! 
disturbance which had not been provoked 
by the agents and the spies employed by 
ministers themselves. Was the evidence 
of such persons to be rejied on* for the 
vindication of ministers ?* Petitions might 
be presented to their lordships House on 
this subject, and persons might offer to 
give important evidence. To refer such 
petitions to the committee would be the 
course which the House ought to take, 
and it would be the bounden duty of the 
committee to attend*»trictlv to them. It 
* therefore,! be much better that 
sufficient powers should, in the first in¬ 
stance, be granted to the committee* For 
these reasons, he trusted that their lord- 
ships would agre# to the proposition he 


tfleir lordships, namely, the powers which 
ought to be given to the committee, he 
n}ust repeat what had been stated on a 
former night by his noble friend, that 
there was no example of powers of the 
nature of those proposed to be given to 
the present committee ever having been 
granted by their lordships. The noble 
earl had alluded to the proceeding of 
1801* *pd had argued that from the man¬ 
ner in which it had originated, 4t could 
not be regarded as a precedent; but that 
case had not ifeen relied on as affording a 
precedent in every respect analogous to 
the present measure. It had only been 
referred to as one of many instances 
which served to show, that when a com¬ 
mittee was appointed by their lordships, 
whether on a message from the crown, or 
not, it was nqf usual to give to that com¬ 
mittee powers offthe kind now proposed. 
The present committee liad been ap-. 
pointed according to the invaripblg prac¬ 
tice of the* House, and he conceived, 
therefore,® that the noble earl had stated 
no grdund which could induce their lord- 
ships to agree to his motion. 

The motion ijfhs ne^ativqj. 

^ HOUSE 0TCOM M t C)Jsr S. 

Thursday, February 5. 

/ State of the Public Finances.] 
Mr. Curtoen wished to put a question to 
the chancellor of the exchequer, relative 
to the statement which he had made last 
night. He was induced to do so from an 
lamination of the accounts of .the year 
1816, ni^hich exhibited a deficiency so 
great, nolldthfftandigg its extraordinary 
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resources, that he was induced to distrust 1 
the present assertions of the right lion. 
gentleman He should show, on the one 
hand, thesums which had been raised o* 
various loams in tha£ year, and then the 
progress which had been'made in the re¬ 
duction* of tttfe debt. In that year the 
Bank advanced at 4. per cent, interest 
6,000,000/. The Bank advanced without 
interest 8,000,000?. There were surplus j now they were kn 

{ pantsof 1815,5,668,7554 Loan fur Eng-*, votes. Such was 
and 3,858,654/.: to this must be added the f 
increase of untoucRMhuiebt in the year 
1816,1,321,729/.; making a total increase 
of debf 19,844,038/. It remained to be seen, 
what was the redaction which was to be 
set against it. By the finance accounts it 
appeared, that the* sinking fund ;in the 
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public, as being connecte^with the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. Jr was his inten¬ 
tion to bringstiie disOussion before the 
Hojf& in order that «nue remedy might 
be devised .rdfmeet a very great grievance. 
He knew that a committee on courts of 


justice had been rej 
session to session 
they were active 


ilarljr appointed from 
»nd in ancient time* 


cicnt committees, but 
n to exist but by their 
ot the case when this 
committee was odginally instituted: they 
were then actifcly in motion, and had 
they pursued thCir labours with the same 
impulse, much good would ere now have 
resulted to die country. Well aware as 
he t was, /the serious! grievances which 
existed in this department, he was deter- 


same year had amounted to 13,252,GOO/^jjariwCrihat his exertions should not be 
Deduct this from debt contracted, jSs wapting hn bringing forward this important 
specified above, an<J the difference was subject from time to time, till some prac- 


6*,091,538/. • So that there was really con 
tracted a debt of more than six millions 
in that year, over and above the loans for 
Ireland. He imagined also that there 
should be added to /his increase of debt 
the deficiency in the consolidated fund, 
being about 600,000/. If there was any 
error in this statement, no one would be 
more ready to correct it than he should be. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, said, 
that he coaid not at once answer the 
statement of the hon. gentleman without 
examination. There was in the last year 
an arrear of war taxes, which msfde a dif¬ 
ference between that year and 1816. The 
statement of the'hon. gentleman did not 
apply to the year just past., 

Mr. Curwen said, it was true that his 
statement did not apply to the year 1817, 
except by inference ; but it related to the 
last period of which the House had any 
accurate financial knowledge. Wps he to 
understand the chancellor of* the exche¬ 
quer, that after payment of the expenses 
of the year, civil «nd military, and'bf the 
interest of the nat^pnal debt, there yet 
remained an overplus of tyiree millions ? 

The Chancellor ofytifej^xchequer said, 
that on the 1st of January, 1818, fie 
whole of tnir unfunded and funded dfet 
was less by nearly three millions, tharrW 
was on the 1st of January 1817, after at 
the services of the year had been answered. 

Motion respecting the Northern 
Circuits.} Mr. M. A. Taylor rose to 
call the attention of the House to a sub- , 
ject which he had much at hpatt, and 
which was of great* imp'drtadfe to the 


tipal remedy was devised. It was well 
knowrj, that the northen circuit extended 
to the counties of Westmorland, Cum¬ 
berland, Durham, and Northumberland, 
only once a year. These districts com¬ 
prehended a very populous and extensive 
tract, antf the serious inconvcniencies at¬ 
tending such a practice it was not easy to 
describe.' Many representations had been 
made upon the state of the evil, and he 
felt much surprised that the judges never 
communicated the sentiments of the gen¬ 
tlemen of the assize. He had himself 
knof/n several instances of persons who 
had lain many months ip gaol, and were 
av length actually cleared by. a jury of 
their country. Suppose a person should 
happen to be committed a fortnight after 
the assize, upon a charge of murder, anil 
that bis afterwards be found guilty only of 
homicide: 'by #he present state of that 
part of*thsrcobrtry, he sujfers a confine- 
mept of thirteen months before he is 
brought to trial; while the severest pu¬ 
nishment allowed by law for manslaughter 
is only* twelve months. From this it 
would appear, that the subject loudly de¬ 
manded the attention of the House. 
The great population and extensive traffic 
of these parts gave additional importance 
to this subject. The county of Durham 
contained, besides Durham itself, Monk- 
wearmouth, Shields, and other towns 
which, in population, add industry, might 
vie with any of t/ie more favoured dis¬ 
tricts, with perhaps the exceptidh of 
Manchester aloneyet these extensive 
districts had, by the ^present state of 
things, a gaol-delivery duly once in evqry 





tie 
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year. Scotfonsd had its circuit court twice' 
every year regularly; besides this, the 
lords of justiciary* in cases where persons 
had been too long jn gaol, had the (fewer 
at any time during ihe interval between 
the circuits, to bring ihe proceedings be¬ 
fore them ut Edinburgh : bat the counties 
alluded to, though m,ich more populous 
than the most busy paVt of Scotland, hdtl 
insi 
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their assizes only onve a year. The 


was essential to a free country, more es¬ 
pecially so of criminal justice. The ob¬ 
ject of his motion was to' obtain a return 
of the calendar of prisoners, stating the 
number of cases for footy years back, in 
order thatfethe Htjjise might bd\awarc* of 
the necessity of some remedy for this 
growing evil, and that theft* miglnjbe a 
clear agreement as to the points«to be Re¬ 
medied. He said, that within his own 
recollection there*were several instancies 
which placed the necessity of sorpe re¬ 
medy irfa strong light. He knew a ease 
where a person had lain in gaol for nine 
months, and when at last brought to trial, 
he was immediately acquitted of the crime 
for which he had been committed. When 
the necessary papers were produced, it 
was his intention to state the mode ^of re¬ 
medy which occurred to him ; and if the 
House should entertain the motion, he 
should afterwards move for a committee 
to consider the subject and report 
thereon. He shoulu then let the Sub¬ 
ject lie over foj some time, till She 
judges should have the opportunity of con¬ 
sidering whether any improvements could 
be suggested. At all events, he was de¬ 
termined he would not lose sight of ?iis 
object, but to persevere, year after •year, 
till some improvement wa J -4» r Jomplished. 
He should, therefore, moy, “ That there 
be laid before this House, Copies of ihe 
Calendar of the Prisoners committed for 
trial at the assizes in the counties of West¬ 
morland, Cumberland, Ntytlmmbferland, 
and Durham, and the town and county of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, commencing in 
the year 1780, and ending with the year 
1817 ; specifying the dates of the respec¬ 
tive commitments, and also the liberate 
,of the said prisoners ns settled by the 
judge of assize and general gaol-delivery.” 
.Also, “ List of the,, causes during the 
^Period as set Ho wife in the marshal’s 
Paper, and delivered by him to the asso¬ 
ciate, distinguishing the special from the 
common jury causes; and also a List of the 
Hemanets at each Assize.”—Ordered. 
(VOL. XXXV I.) 


, Motion for a Secret Committee 
on nitf State of the CcgjNTRV.] 
Lord Castlereagh rose to move, that the 
Secret Papers respecting the internal state 
of the country/ w^ich he had brought 
down from the Jftince Regent, be referred 
to a committee. It would be premature, 
iif making this mo^on, for him to go into 
discusSion of the state of the 
Whatever "views gentlemen 


"a general 
country. 


stated and regular dispensation of justice^ might have as to the late transactions, 

-.:-i- r~ -- -- v t j, e y W ould come to thejjjscussion much 

better able to entevi.Ao it when the sub- 


entp.v 

stance of the information contained in the 
|, papers was presented them by & com¬ 
mittee^ He should only make a few Re¬ 
marks on the course of the proceeding, 
rathec. thjm on any thing which might 
arise out of.it. He had been asked by an 
lien, and learned gentleman, whether it 
w&s intended to propose any inquiry of a 
peculiar and special nature ?• and his ans¬ 
wer had led to the expectation that a dif¬ 
ferent committee would be appointed from 
that which had been appointed on former 
occasions of the sagie nature. This he 
had disclaimed, as he should conform him¬ 
self precisely to former precedents. He 
had been asked, whether he had any ob- 
jectiSn to a motion to empower the com¬ 
mittee to send for persons, papers, .and 
records. .He had been misled by his de¬ 
sire to conform to precedents, as he ima¬ 
gined no such power had previously been 
granted." lie now found he was mistaken: 
an*d he was ready in this, as in other re¬ 
spects, to follow precedents of proceed¬ 
ings i)i pari mgieria. It was supposed that 
the committee was appointed, not to con¬ 
vey to the Htfeise an account of the state 
of the country, Iftit to lay the foundation 
of some particular measure. This was- 
not th% ease. He should frankly state, 
that he thgiJ^ht a BiH of Indemnity ne¬ 
cessary ; but not as growing out of the re¬ 
port gf the secret committee. He was 
ready to put thegiece^ity of an indemnity 
act to the House, as necessarily and natu¬ 
rally connectedwiifcjAe former law. Much 
of'lie informatioiftm which the^gp vernment 
ha,4 acted was necessarily such as could not 
be disclosed, cBnsistently with-the safety of 
individuals, and with good faith to them. 
Magistrates had often been called on to 
act, for die sake of the public peace, on 
informatijn which they could not justify 
on the letter of the law. He should dis¬ 
tinctly avow, that a bill of indemnity was 
neccsstary-after such powers had been 
entrusted «agovernment; and this flaira 

(M) r 
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might be strengthened by, though not 'ternal state of the countro/ihe best way 
founded on, the report of » committee. would be to refer it to the committee on 
That committee would also show the pub- the poor laws. - We htt^e that committee 
lie what the state of the fountry was; fot, already sitting, and It would be natural to 
though the prosperity qf our commerce refer to that?and no other, this bag. But 
and *the vigilance of the magistracy had I suppose there is something in it, or it 
put an end to’the*great mass of danger, it would not be sealed up; find though the 
would be a false view*qf the 6tate of tne, object has not been opened, many will not 
country to supposq that the danger was at He at a loss to khaw why there was no 
an end. There were still a great numberj message. I view with a proper jealousy 
of dangerous persons working towards the^l every thing that comes from the throne, 
same end with^ pjit, a ctivity, though the and especially wjpen it comes in this mys- 
state of the countrypf vented their exer- terious manneijf and accompanied by a 
• tions from being so effectual as they for- more mysterious speech from the noble 
mprly had been. The noble lord then* secretary of state; and 1 think I have 
moved, “ That thd Secret Papers presented reason to ^uspect there is something at 
to the House by command of the Prince th»bottojn of it which has not taeen owned. 
Hegent, on the 3rd*instant, be refuVred to The truth of the matter is this:—The nii- 
a Committee.” • nist*rs4cnowfJ that by their proceedings in 

Mr. Tierney said, that there could jfte tlif last* year, they have, for the last 
no objection to rcfcittbe papers presented months, been making oqt a primnfacie case 
tfl the House from the Crown to a com- against themselves in the mind of every 
mittee, but he conceived that this was man in the country ; and now they want 
an unheard-of proceeding under all the to Have a case made out for tliem, and 
circumstances of the case, that papers tliat under the sanction of a committee of 
should be sent down to the House by the secrect'. The noble lord, with the can- 
Crown, without any accompanying mes- | dour of wjhich he gives such frequent ex¬ 
sage explaining why they were sent, or j amplps, says he should have no objection 
•what they were. Papers had indeed, it j to a bill q*‘ indemnity. No one will doubt, 
was saij[, been sent down formerlywflhout ! wiihr^it this candour, that he wishes for a 
a message, but tliir. was when proceedings | ill of indemnity if he can get it; and to 
had taken place in a previous part of the j this end he proposes a committee, chosen 
session, and papers had been sent down j by ballot, to sit on the papers in this bag. 
which fiad reference to those K transac Whv, this was one fX the coarsesf'juggles 
tions. But the papers had now been whifh had been ever played off upon 
sent down at the beginning of a new mankind. lie did not say, that in no 
session, when they had heard no intima- <fase should a bill of indemnity be granted, 
tion of this proceeding in five speech front when, in the feeling of the country and 
the throne—when, from all they knew as tlyc House, the secretary of state l\pd 
individuals, the count/yr f.as at perfect acted with caution and mercy. But how 
peace; and from all they heard from men had flic secretary of state used his dis- 
' in office, it was in a state of great and in-^ crctionary\iis^er ? When he spoke of 
creasi'.ig prosperity. In all qasesm which the secretary cK state, he ftnly mentioned 
sealed papers had .been presented to the hi*n as the representative of the adminis- 
House on former occasions, the t assist- tration. How had the secretary of state 
ance of the House was required ii» some acted ? He had not taken up a few per- 
rnanner — some new measure was pro- sons, who, by,their influence, or by the 
posed to thtfn in theii' legislative ca- ramification of extensive connexions might 
pacities which the pVcfcogative could not be dangerous; but he had gone as it were 
reach. ‘nJBut now,” saul Mr. T. “ there with a drag net through particular coun- 
comes down without any iqessage, simply ties, taking up whole classes of men. lie 
a bag. I see that in the votes it is called, believed the secretary of state had acted 

* a bag relating to the internal state of hastily, and in a manner which he would 

* the countrybut there is nothing on not have done, if it had not been a cabinet 
the outside of it to show this; and I am system to take measures of vigour. Alarm 
sure the, gentlemen at the table, notwith- had been the daily bread of the adminis- 
standing their acuteness, have not any tration, and nothing was to be done but 
good reason to call it so, except frdm to keep alive the* idea that danger was 
something that happened drwp from the imminent, and that [insurrections hung 
noble lord. But a £ it relatofto the in- over our heads, but f^r measures which 


( 
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had been exerted from the parliament., 
Hence they ba^ heard nothing last session 
but the burning ofi barracks, the smoking 
of soldiers, and the de du ction of manu¬ 
factories. They had now bfltter informa¬ 
tion than they had last session. They 
had not now to proceed jn hints in the 
dark, or on the impression which might 
be produced on any respectable gentle¬ 
man in the committee, but on the result 
of long judicial proceedings. He so¬ 
lemnly declared, upon his honour, that- 
after all the events andVtrials that took 
place during the reccss-Amd he had con¬ 
sidered and examined all of them with 
every attention in his jiower—yet, after 
the most careful and impartial examina¬ 
tion, he wfculd solemnly declare, without 
any party bias, that not one case occurred 
which in his mind showed the sqspcUsion 
to be necessary. The trials, and even ?he 
convictions that took place only confirmed 
this persuasion. He bad read every wefrd 
of the Derby trials with the greatest qare, 
and his labour was indeed amply rewarded 
by the great and splendid abilities of one 
of the counsel for the prisoners, his learned 
friend Mr. Denman. There was not a 
tittle of evidence that any danger existed 
that could not have been met fty the or¬ 
dinary operation of law. Nay, tb# mis¬ 
chief was, that ministers had sheltered 
themselves under the suspension of the 
Habeas, Corpus, and let the mischief go 
on till it acquired a footing. Yet in qj.ber 
places the ministers had acted with # an 
unmerciful degreS of rigour. — A right 
hon. gentleman had on a former occasion 
given them an idea why a committee was 
t& be required. He undertook to prove 
that the Habeas Corpus Suspension act 
had not continued one l^our beyond the 
time when it i^as neccssaryT* Novifc unless 
this point was made out—Tf one man was 
detained one hour beyond the time whfcli 
the safety of the country required, the 
ministers were guilty of an ab^tse of 
power. The right hon. gtntlcmen had to 
justify the ministers on another point— 
the employment of spies. If there was 
one thing more disgusting than another 
to every honest man in the country, it was 
the publicity with which the ministers 
had justified the acts of these infernal 
scoundrels, who had been employed for 
the purpose of procuring* information. 
Tjuttif persons involve?) in a transaction 
of conspiracy offered information, govern¬ 
ment ought to receive it was a proposition 
which he was qo/te ready to admit; but 


that # government‘should employ persons 
\iot at all connected with a conspiracy, 
to insinuate themselves among the con- 
irators, to profess a concurrence with 
eir views in ordtr to betray the confidence 
of those conspirators,%ind even to violate the 
obligation of an oath with ^ view^to^drag 
the unhappy victims of tTieirdelusiontothe 
•scaffold, formed frftiass of atrocious guilt, 
such as perhaps had* never been paralleled 
, in the history of the country. A right 
hon. gentleman had promised to satisfy 
them that no agent o*‘-£bvernment had 
done such acts; €!od grant that the right 
hon. gentleman might succeed, for the 
’credit of the age; but he could Dot 
whitewash spies, or cfetach them from 
everlasting infamy ! This was a task be- 
I yotul fhe reach of his splendid oratory.— 
Hut if roirtisters were themselves satis¬ 
fied that tlnjy could establish their inno¬ 
cence by conclusive* evidence, why pro¬ 
pose such a partial mode of inquiry ? 
\Yhy select a committee of their own 
friends?* Why bring forward a set of 
names in that form, which had long been 
the subject of joke i • For it was notorious 
that the names of a committee of this 
nature were always sent from the trea- 
sury w and their appointment supported by 
treasury influence. He did not gican to 
blame* any particular administration, but 
to speak of the usual practice ; and could 
any rational being believe that suoh a 
mode of^iroceeding would be satisfactory 
to*the country ? Was it possible that the 
noble lord could suppos^that such a pro¬ 
ceeding would be satisfactory, either with 
a view? to the* vindication of the conduct 
of ministers, or the maintenance of the 
character of fhajj»House i Yet, if not 
in order to vindicate the conduct of mi¬ 
nisters, which of course would require 
some irfrestigation, for what purpdbe was 
the proposed committee to be appointed i 
If thes committee were only required to 
report the contents of t!*e green bag, any 
one member might def that; but he pre¬ 
sumed it was des irej/ hat this committee 
should express JWme opinion upon the 
conduct of ministers; and thc.t; could be 
little doubt that such a committee as tlie 
rytlile lord had in view, would declare, 
with a right hon. gentleman over the 
way, that they were the most wise and 
merciful ministers this or any other coun¬ 
try had ever known, in the administration 
of such extraordinary authority as that 
vJith which parliament had invested them. 
The noblVlord-’s committee would alto 
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most probably recommend an act of in-, 
demnity, This committee wtfuld first 
praise the ministers for their wisdom and 
humanity, and next propose an act tr 
shelter them from any lefeal responsibility 
—thps asserting at oneb that ministers 
were right, and .that they ought to be 
sheltered from the consequences of beirig 
wrong. But ifministerk themselves were' 
conscious of havfng been right, nay, if 
they were not conscious of being guilty, «j 
why proceed as they had done ? They 
had, in fact, nTdSwi^bill of indictment 


against themselves, probably with a view 
to prevent others from preferring an in-, 
dil’tinent against* them; and thqp they 
came forward in a tone of defiance, ex¬ 
claiming, " This is. our green bag-—who 
dare touch our green bag ?” But not¬ 
withstanding this tone, they appeared .to 
resolve that their green bag should rfot 
be touched hy any but particular friends 
—that it should not be subject to tjie 
examination of any but partial judges. 
Could, they, however, flatter themselves 
that the mind of the country would be 
satisfied by such a proceeding, or did it 
become them to call upon that House to 
sanction a measure so peculiarly calcu¬ 
lated to betray partial management!, and 
to excite universal distrust ?—Mr. Tierney 
said, he would proceed no farthpr: he had 
said hnough to satisfy the House and the 
whole country, that there never was a 
measure brought before parliament that 
exceeded so much the bounds of fairness 
and common decency. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, Jhat the right 
hon. gentleman appeared to think the course 
proposed on this occasion quite a new 
mode of proceeding ; forgetting, perhaps, 
that it was precisely the same as that 
adopted in 1801, with the supporf of the*j 
right non. gentleman himself/and in oppo¬ 
sition to arguments similar to those which 
the right hon. gentleman had just advanced. 
It had, indeed, been the usual practice 
when papers guch aV tboSg at present on 
the table were brou^ht^own by ministers 
to have them referred «o a secret com¬ 
mittee in tlTe manner proposed in this in¬ 
stance. This manner was then quite agree¬ 
able to precedent, especially to that of 
1801, to which he had just alluded, and 
which was followed by an act of indem¬ 
nity. Parliament, in that case, felt as it 
must always feel, that government acting 
for the public safety should not be compi¬ 
led to give up the sources of that secret 
information which had ifrg^'fthena tem- 


’porarily to deprive individuals of their li¬ 
berty. If, indeed, parliament declined 
thus to shield government, what govern¬ 
ment or ministenuroui be found to exe¬ 
cute the powers granted by the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act}—Parliament 
would, he had no doubt, dp in this case as 
it had always done; although the com¬ 
mittee were not bound to report according 
to the pleasure of banisters; the words 
were “ to report as it shall appear to them, 
to the House.” The right hon. gentle¬ 
man had, he ob^rved, on this occasion re¬ 
peated an argument which had been often 
urged before, and in his opinion as often 
satisfactorily answered—namely, that the 
H-<if>eas Corpus act should not r have been 
suspended, because no men of rank were 
implicated in the conspiracy which it was 
the object of that suspension to put down. 
But the reports from the committees of 
the last session alleged,* that although no 
one of rank appeared to be implicated, the 
conspiracy itself was extensive among the 
middle and lower classes. Being so ex¬ 
tensive then, and its members so numerous 
throughout the country, there was good 
reason fof the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act. So parliament thought, and 
therefore' the right hon. gentleman’s opi¬ 
nion Svas in opposition to that of the 
House. The right hon. gentleman had 
asserted that the heads cf the conspiracy 
were not taken up, but he (Mr. Bathurst) 
wou'd affirm that tins assertion was incor¬ 
rect, for the heads, such as they were, 
vgiere taken into custody, and thus the go¬ 
vernment had a right to take credit for 
the measures by which they prevented the 
conspiracy from exploding, as well as for 
the convictions where treason had been 
actually commjgtcd. Of these convictions 
he observed, thi^t the right Jion. gentleman 
topk very little notice. He appeared, in¬ 
deed, to overlook them altogether, unless 
for the purpose of eulogizing an individual 
employed in the defence of the convicts. 
But with respect to the conduct of minis¬ 
ters in exercising the powers intrusted to 
them by the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, he was entitled to say, that 
they, by that conduct, hud saved the lives 
and property of many of his majesty's 
subjects, who would have been otherwise 
exposed to t^e same atrocity which mark¬ 
ed the insurrection in Derbyshire. If 
gentlemen, however, insisted upon ensur¬ 
ing the government for their conduct, he 
must say that such censure should rather 
apply to the magistrates upon whose infor- 
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mation government had acted; for go-‘ jhaUif there even were no recommenda- 
vernment had "never acted without infor- tion fron# the Treasury, persons vyiuld be 
mation to which it was bound to attend, appointed to such a committee who would 
and therefore if th$ government was as- he rather more agreeable to the majo- 
persed, it was entitled to flii% that asper- rity than- to th^ minority of th e House, 
sion upon others. But that there was a Such indeed had*beeo the fact in all f ases 
disposition and arrangement for a general where papers like those.on the table were 
insurrection at the time the Habeas Corpus referred to a committee. -Hence, he ar- 
act was suspended could not now be *gued, that for thfe" ultimate appointment 
doubted, after all that?had transpired, es- of any committee, that House, and not 
pecially in the trials at Derby. In those "the government, was responsible. He did 
trials, which the right hon. gentleman had" not mean to travel overfall the points 
so slightly noticed, as stipng a case had urged by the right,.' gentleman, for 
been made out as could well be imagined, that would be to Extend the debate to an # 
not only from the evidence adduced in , inconvenient length, but there were some 
court, but from the confession of the con- which he could not consistently overlook, 
victs theigselves. After such trials £nd The right hon. gentleman had, for in- 
confessions, he apprehended it was impos- stance indulged in censure upon an indi- 
sible to doubt that the insurre«ti<yi at vidual, wfiigh censure, he apprehended the 
Derby was connected with a general plan j right hon gentleman would find it impossi- 
of insurrection. That such an insurrec- | bfe to justify, upon his own avowed prin- 
tion did not take place* was owing, he was i ciples, for the right hon. gentleman had 
persuaded, to the manner in which the | lsyd it down that it was right to receive in- 
powers^vere exercised, which had been formation from persons engaged in a con- 
granted to government by the suspension spiracy,*and upon this ground tire indivi- 
of the Habeas Corpus act. Upon the dual alluded to, ought not to he traduced, 
passing of that act, in the first instance. That individual instead of producing rois- 
the leaders were taken up, but still as it chief, had actually rendered greatserviceto 
was stated in the report of the second the country. A late lamented member of 
committee of the last session, tlte spirit of that* hyuse had been satisfied that such 
resistance remaining, not as it was pre- was this person’s conduct. Thedact was, 
tended with a view to reform, but to sub- that this individual had*become acquainted 
vert, it became necessary to continue the with the confpiracy by accident, dhd he 
act; -for it was evident that a disposition communicated his information tt^ go'vern- 
existed in various parts of the country to ment. He was employed, upon this com- 
co-operate by a simultaneous movement, nTunication, to continue his connexion w ith 
in a plan to overturn the government. Jit | the persons through whom he obtained 
was clear, indeed, that the insurrection his information; and, in order to obtain 
which had taken place in Derbyshire, was their confidence, he must, of course, ap- 
ifot the result of a promiscuous assembfage pear to concur in the views of the conspi- 
or aprecipitate resolution, but of a delibe- rators, among wMbm he was introduced by 
rate project. Nbw as to the question of a principal conspirator. There was, there- 
ballot for the%proposed committee, most? fore, qp groundtocriminate this individual 
of those who heard him hud lived ipng notwithstanding all the slander that had 
enough to know, that it was the practice been circulated against him. Reverting 
of the treasury to recommend a certain list of to thfe committee aboufc to be appointed, 
names to be appointed upyn a committee, he observed that its objects were, first, to 
But although the government recommend- report upon t|Te cc^duct/>f the govern¬ 
ed, it was still for the House to appoint, ment in the of the powers en- 

and. if the House made an improper se- trusted to it by«the suspension of the Ha- 
lection, the responsibility belonged to itself, beas Corpus act, and next, upon the gene- 
He remembered the ingenious and im- ral state of She country, - for it was not 
pressive argument of a right hon. gentle- among the objects of the committee to 
man now no more (Mr. Windham) upon recommend any suchpoweras was created 
this subject. That distinguished gentle- in consequence of the reports of the com- 
man had justly observed, that upon any mittees of last session, 
question for the appointment of a com- Mr. Tierney explained. IJc-had never 
mjttee, it was likely that persons would be §o reflected on the legal proceedings at 
selected who were agreeable to the majo- Derby as to say that no evidence of cri- 
niy. So it would come to this at last, rainal p^teeSings Jhad been produced. 
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What be had said was, t'hat the facts V'hicli lr trial of the cause, and to cover their ol> 


did come to light were such as showed the 
suspension act to have been utterly unne¬ 
cessary. t 

Mr. Douglas could not pass this oppor¬ 
tunity of entering his protest against the 
mode of proceeding proposed by his ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers. For he considered ull 
ballots a mere juggle,* equally disgraceful 
and dangerous to the House of Commons. 
It would, indeed, be more becoming on* 
the part of the noble lord to nominate at 1 
ortce the persTffta^^J'hom lie wished the 
committee to consist, And have his nomi¬ 
nation-carried by an undisguised majority, 
than to propose ^lieir appointment by bal-" 
lot, than attempt to palm such a commit¬ 
tee upon the country as the free unbiassed 
choice of the House of Commons*. 1 The | 
right hon. gentleman on the other side | 
had adverted to the case in 1801, with*- a j 
view to answer the objections of the right j 


ject through the means <n a ballot. It 
was not pretended that there was any le¬ 
gislative measur^yn contemplation. The 
object of thfc committee was then solely 
to judge of the conduct of ministers in 
the exercise qf the extraordinary powers 
with which they had beeta recently en¬ 
trusted. Thus ministers were to put them¬ 
selves on their trial before the committee, 
and was it becoming in them to set about 
packing and sorting a jury for the deci¬ 
sion of the cai^e ? But the right hon. 
gentleman on the other side had just stat¬ 
ed that which he could not before that 
statement have supposed possible, namely, 
that persons actually in office were to form 
a part of this commit tdc. Was not such 
a proceeding* lie would ask, a complete 
insult toithc understandings of that House 
and the country ? What would the noble 
lord himself do, if he wire personally ac- 
cifscd upon any occasion ? With those 


hon. gentleman who had just sat down, 
upon the proposition before the House, j high feelings and honourable ptinciplcs 
But there was no parallel betweeif the tw-o ‘ which belonged to bis character, as every 
cases: for in the case of 1801 there was j one who knew him must admit, the only 
not only a bill of indemnity proposed, but : object of the noble lord would no doubt be 
a suspension of the Habeas Corpus act in to ensure Strict impartiality, to have the ac- 
Ireland. Neither had the committee now J cusation tried before u great and unbiassed 
proposed any parallel to the committees of | tribunal. ' Why then should the noble 
the last^ession. The only object,' indeed, ! lord shrink from the lofty conduct he 


of the committee tinder consideration, was 
to procure an act of indenfuity for minis- 
ters. and this object was so evident that the 
proposed form must be deemed^a mere 
Fraud. Such, indeed, must be the itn- 
pressiop of the country, and therefore the 
whole proceeding would serve to bring 
the House into contempt anti ridicule. It 
was argued, however, that if there was any 
appearance of management and fraud in 
this proceeding, it was generally known 


would observe in a case concerning him¬ 
self personally, and adopt an expedient in 
this instance, nominally to try, bu* really 
to shelter himself and his colleagues from 
any. trial whatever t For by the proposed 
bpllot and secret committee, with the ex¬ 
position given by the right hon. gentle¬ 
man opposite as to the persons to form 
tilth, committee, it appeared that ministeis 
were to be both witnes.-es and jurors in 
their own cause. Yet upon the verdict of 


and understood. For his own part,-how- f such a jury a bill of indemnity was to be 
ever, fie thought all such appearances, and . foiyidcd. But it was to be recollected, 
what were sometimes called pihus frauds, I that upon this verdict would also depend 
were much bettpr avoided. Although I the rights of every individual who had 
they might be points of notoriety among j been in«prisonqj,l by order of ministers.— 
themselves, tljc-y we\ecoi1|idered as points j For those individuals would be deprived. 


of detection by the fcjyjntry, and whether 
justly or unjustly, served to bring into 
question tlie honour of the house, which, 
hke the honour of a woman, should be 
maintained above suspicion, fie objected 
altogether to the principle of forming com¬ 
mittees by ballot; but in no case could it 
be SO exceptionable as in that now under 
consideration. For what did the proposi¬ 
tion mean ?' Why, that ministers, beiiyg 
under accusation, sought to appoint a 
committee of their awn s'diecffSn for the 


by an act of indemnity to ministers, not 
only of that right of action for damages 
which they now*possessed, if unjustly im¬ 
prisoned, but of that opportunity for res¬ 
toring their character which they would 
derive from a public trial. The members 
of the comtni{tee would, therefore, have a 
judicial as well us, a political function to 
discharge; and every individual who liright 
be affected by theirdycisiontiada righttobe 
heard in his ow n vindication. They had a 
right to kuow that their claims aud inter- 
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osts were not disposed of by the very per- 

sonsolwhoseconductthey complained. He 

must repeat, that he would rather see the 
committee altogether cwwipqsed of a junto 
of the noble lord’s friends, amongst whom 
he might be sure of triumph, whilst he, 

« Like Cato, gjive his little Senate laws, 

« And sat attentive to his own applause.” 
Hut if the noble lorjl really desired ft> 
be acquitted to the satisfaction of the 
country, he would consent at once to the i 
formation of a committee chosen impar¬ 
tially and armed with effectual powers. 
He should not have detained the House 
with any farther observations, had it not 
been for one or two points in the speech 
of the rigbt lion.gentleman who had Jast 
spoken. Although he certainly compas¬ 
sionated the fate of the unffirtunSteamen 
who had been brought to punishment at 
Derby, he knew of nothing in the trials or 
convictions to winch any blame could J^e 
attached. The existence of a conspiracy, 
arising 5ut of Luddism, and the preedfling 
apathy of government was sufficiently es¬ 
tablished. But those trials afforded, at 
the same time the strongest prqpf that no 
new legislative measure had been required 
for the correction of the evil. iH ,e insur¬ 
rection had, in fact, been principally put 
down, not by the civil or the military 
power, but by the energy of a single indi¬ 
vidual—the overseer of the Butterley 
iron-works, who scolded half the conspi¬ 
rators away. He must here allude to 
another circumstance which had a*string 
tendency to bring those prosecutions 
into discredit and disrepute—he meant 
tjje extraordinary array of counsel pro¬ 
vided for conducting them. The crown 
was not content on this occasion wftli re¬ 
taining the counsel who usually practised 
on the midhftid circuit, but di^atched' 
others front London, so as to excite a 
suspicion that this was done, not for the 
advantage of their talents, but for the 
purpose of neutralizing # *hem, alid pre¬ 
venting their being brought into action 
on the other side. With regard to Oliver, 
he was far from thinking that the right 
lion, gentleman had made out his case. 
He could easily understand the employ¬ 
ment of spies in places with which they 
were necessarily acquainted, and to which 
they had easy access; bat a stranger 
could not act in tbis^capacity, without 
carrying letters of introduction, and con- 
veying favourable intelligence as to what 
was passing in other quarters. It was 
1,8 belief, that the spie6 had done all the 


mischief; that they had made representa¬ 
tions whifih they must have known to be 
unfounded, and that when they found 
disaffection, they^produced conspiracy. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, in explanation, 
that what he had* stated was, that Oliver 
w^nt down in company with ontf of the 
principal conspirators, and' by this means 
became acquainted with the designs that 
were in agitation among them. 

* Sir S. Romilly perfectly concurred in 
‘opinion with the noble lord^hat an inquiry 
was necessary, bu^hc totally differed from 
him with regard to the nature of it. 
•What prospect could be entertained of 
any effective inquiry before such a com¬ 
mittee as was about to be constituted ? 
The present was, he maintained, quite a 
new coursemf proceeding; for there was 
no instance upon record of the reference 
or papers to'a committee, but with a view 
to some legislative measured The noble 
lord bad, however, stated that no le¬ 
gislative. measure was in contemplation. 
What then was the object of this com¬ 
mittee ? On the firg: day of the session, 
immediately after the speech of the lords 
commissioners representing the Crown, 
who stated that tranquillity was restored 
and that nothing more was wanting to 
maintain it,than the vigilance oftlft magis¬ 
trates, it was declared by ministers, that 
they meant to remove the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act. All the prison¬ 
ers arrested under that suspension were 
liberated, and they were discharged, even 
from their recognizances on the motion 
of the attorney-general. Therefore no 
danger could be apprehended by minis¬ 
ters ; and what then was the purpose of 
this committee ?*Why, solely to procure 
a report in defence of ministers, with the 
recommendation of an act of indemnity ; 
which it # was felt must necessarily be 
preceded by at least the appearance of 
inquiry in the present stttte of public opi¬ 
nion. He would be summed at such a pro¬ 
ceeding, if any 4hingXn thc»part of minis¬ 
ters could cxcitedMr&urprise. To-day the 
noble lord had dbserved that the proposi¬ 
tion of a bill of indemnity was naturally 
expected to follow the repdrt of the pro¬ 
posed committee, and yet when the act 
for suspending the Habeas Corpus act 
was brought forward, the noble lord de¬ 
clared that ministers would accept with 
reluctance the painful responsibility which 
the enactment of that measure would im¬ 
pose upo^thcQ), while during the exist¬ 
ence ol lh*fcispensidn the noble lord and 
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his colleagues were continually talking of [were fifty and seventy thousand men in 
the moderation and mildness vrith which different places ready to rise, that those 
the law was executed, defying even the very persons were examined before the 
possibility of any charge against theta, committee,* in aider ty pr the cxist- 
Vet now it appeared that ministers sought ence of that f5lot which they were instru- 
the fhield of an act of indemnity.—Now, mental in producing and encouraging, 
that the administsation of the trust was to This fact had* been acknowledged by the 
be considered, the Ifouse was inforni‘ed committee themselves. It was also of 
that a bill of indemnity^always followed a the highest importance, that the House 
suspension of the Constitution. He hoped should recollect the serious responsibility 
the House would see the necessity of an* they had incurred, and for which they 
ample investiga tion; that they would not t were accountable to their constituents. 
Buffer themsemfr*ta* be deludedthat ! They should* nqf deceive themselves with 
they would inquire wfien the danger, if ; the notion, that the mere appointment of 
dangef'there had been to the state, had,another committee by ballot, would satisfy 
erased to exist ;• and whether patliament! the minds of the people.—It was ini- 
ought not to have been assembled at an po|sijble not to know, that the foie object 
earlier period. It was of great importance which dictated the appointment of such a 
that an inquiry should be instituted, not comjniltee, was to furnish ground for 
only for the purpose of ascertaining what pajsing a bill of indemnity for the protec- 
the state of the country was in June la%t, tion of his majesty’s ministers, and that 
but what k was m September. The thp bill of indemnity io procured must 
House, he trusted, would recollect, tljat arise out of the report of a committee ap- 
though, according to the admission of the pointed by ministers themselves. On 
government, tranquillity was restored in looking to the practice of the House in 
September last, and though acting upon other instances, they would see the absur- 
the confidence of that tranquillity, they dity of the course which they were re- 
had restored persons to their liberty who quired to "adopt in the present. How, for 
were six months in confinement, still they ’■ f ance, would they act, if one of their 
neglected to call parliament together. It j members, unconnected with the govern- 
was no£until January that they thought ment,* was charged with any misconduct 
proper to adopt that measure,and to de- cognizable by the House? Would they 
termine for themselves that they would not, after hearing his defence, require 
discontinue the exercise of those extra* that he should withc[raw, and then proceed 
ordinary powers with which, *unfortu- to the decision as their judgments and 
nately for the best interests of the coun- consciences directed ? , But here it was 
try, they had been armed. By such con- otherwise, the ministers demanded per- 
duct ministers had incurijed the; most mission to decide for themselves by ap- 
serious responsibility. He would ask of pointing the committee to which their 
tbose who had been prevailed upon to case was to be submitted. A committee 
repose confidence in thdr discretion, whe- by ballot could be considered in no other 
ther they had not done so in the expecta- light. It might be said'that the majority 
tion tl>at they would summon an early 1 of the House would afterwards determine, 
meeting of parliament, with fi yiew to be but was it not the fact, that the small mi- 
determined by the sense of parliament, nority thus appointed would lead the rna- 
whether it was necessary to continue the jority of the House by pronouncing an 
exercise of such poweiy or not ? This opiniorf, after tfie inspection of the docu- 
surely was a subjecVwhich called for the ments which the House had no means of 
strictest investigatiob^Jt was necessary investigating for itself ? The hon. and 
that they §hould know what the state of learned gentleman on the other side (the 
the country was when the Habeas Corpus solicitor-general) had stated, that the pro- 
act was suspended ; that they should as- ceedings at Derby justified the govern- 
certain whether they had been duped by ment in the measures they had taken, but 
false statements, to lend their sanction to nothing appeared at those trials descrip- 
such a measure without the existence of tive of the origin of the conspiracy, and 
an adequate necessity. It had been ad- the counsel for th<? crown, although chal- 
mitted, and the admission furnished fresh lenged by the prisoners counsel to Sb so, 
argument in favour of inquiry, that the studiously avoided to say one word about 
very same persons who represented to the the origin of the conspiracy, or in disproof 
unfortunate deludedxndiviauaK that there of the allegation of its having been caused 
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by the agents of government. The gene- \ religious missonaries, but with a very 
ral impression was, that if ministers had different 'design, went about propagating 
gone into that part of the case, it would evil, insinuating themselves into the con- 
i be found to have ariginute^with the per* ftdcnce of the p<y>r and the distressed, vi- 
sons employed by them in*the different siting them at their looms and forges, and 
districts. He did not mean to say that it with hypocritical sympathy inflaming dis- 
was positively the case, buf? such was the Gontent to desperation* Ministers were 
impression on the public mind. His hon. seldom slow to gonvert' disaffection to 
and learned friend appeared to him, in the 'themselves into dfsaffection to the consti- 


conduct of those trials, to have done his 
duty better towards his majesty’s ministers^ 
than he had towards the public. If mi¬ 
nisters were of opinion that the suspicions 
to which he alluded could have heen 
cleared up, the opportunity for so doing 
was presented to them by the trials at 
Derby. That wa$ the place and tliat jhe 
time for entering into the whole of the 
case, for explaining the extent ani nature 
of the conspiracy, and justifying to,t,he 
country the suspens\pn of the Habeas 
Corpus act by proving the magnitede^cf 
the danger with which the countj-y was 
threatened. By neglecting to do so* tiie 
public had taken up a contrary opinion, 
and it was in vain to expect that the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee by ballot would 
alter their present sentiments on the sub¬ 
ject. What did his hon. and leaded friend 
mean by saying that the proceedings at 
Derby justified the conduct of Ins ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers? If they took the words 
of the gentleman on the other side of the 
House*,' the conduct, of ministers must 
have been justified by any course of 
events which it was possible for thfc inge¬ 
nuity of man to contemplate. If truli¬ 
quidity was restored, it was owing to the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. m If 
disturbance increased, the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act was necessSry to 
put it down ; and if the disturbance was 
only partial, <i would have becfl much 1 
worse, but for the suspension of that act, 
whose operation seemed to be inconsistent 
with any supposed or possible condition 
of our internal affairs. Bjst after Till, the 
solicitor-general had not proved that 
the suspension was necessary; it was 
impossible that he could have proved it. 
The conspiracy was checked and extin¬ 
guished by the ordinary tribunals ; and if 
any argument were wanting to show that 
the laws were sufficient, even under all 
-the aggravation infused by#the govern¬ 
ment missionaries into «the minds of the 
peopre, the fate^ of that conspiracy would 
afford it. It was too *plain, indeed, that 
the guilt had been suggested and en¬ 
couraged by men who. with the zeal of 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


' tution, or to reward as'for good services 
t those who laboured to convert the one 
into the other for the purpose of after¬ 
wards betraying tl^eii victims. The trans¬ 
actions of last session were of such im¬ 
portance as called loudly for ^inquiry. 
He could not believe* that the House 
would discharge its duty, or satisfy the 
expectations of the country, if it did not, 
by a miimtffciriquiry and the fulkst disclo¬ 
sure of all these transactions, make some 
atonement for the dangerous precedent 
which they had been induced the last ses¬ 
sion to establish. They were bound to do 
away, as, fir as they were capable of doing 
away, the mischief of such a precedent,— 
a precedent which v^as not only fraught 
with mischief', as it was employed to tear 
away individuals from their families, to 
plunge them in solitary confinement, to 
load Them with irons a.:d expose them to 
all the vigours of aibiti^iry imprisonment; 
but as it must operate upon flic constitu¬ 
tion itself in the present and in future 
times, liven the mass 'of individual suf¬ 
fering tfiat was experienced under this 
act, was far outweighed by the incalcu¬ 
lable disadvantages entailed upon the ge¬ 
neral system .of our government. They 
were bound to see how far they could do 
away a part o£ tlm poison, which, if not 
mitigated in its dnects, was fraught with 
the most alarming evils to posterity.— 
They should recollect, that it was# mea¬ 
sure withqpf example, .and that it was the 
nature of every new precedent to go be¬ 
yond the former. WhaBwould have been 
the case if minsters had a precedent in 
the case he was *ronsi<tring-*-if they could 
iiave stated that u^frmer cases of insur¬ 
rection the same^neasure was resorted to, 
would they not have required it as a mat¬ 
ter of course ?* And were they not to ap¬ 
prehend the same consequence in future 
times which former precedents must have 
entailed upon the present ? They might 
look forward to some future minister, 
anxious to increase the pome? of the 
drown long after the grave had closed 
upon the ureaent generation-—they might 
suppose swie * future sovereign of the 

(N) T 
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house of Brunswick, but feeling in his* 
breast the principles of a Stuart willing to 
avail himself of such a minister, preferring 
rather to imitate the despots of Europe^ 
than to reign in the hearts of a free peo¬ 
ple. What a precedent had they furnished 
to facilitate such designs, by suspending 
the Habeas Corpus acfejit a period when t 
there was no war 4 no pretender to the 
throne i in short, no other pretence for 
its adoption than those expressions of 
discontent whivdi.always broke forth in a 
free country when governed by a weak 
• administration, with whom the feelings of 
the people did not sympathize. It had« 
been truly said bj an hon. baronet on a 
former occasion, that the Habeas Corpus 
act might as well haftre no existence*; as be 
liable to such interruptions. <> For when 
was the act of use ? Was it not in times 
when his majesty’s government was com¬ 
plained cf, ifi times of disaffection to mi¬ 
nisters, which they were always willing to 
represent as disaffection to their master ? 
Yet in such times, that act, which gave 
them, he might say*, a privilege above all 
other nations, might in future be taken 
away by the precedent established in the 
reign of George 3rd, or rather in the re¬ 
gency of the Prince by whom he-was re¬ 
presented. It wokuld have the effect of 
making Englishmen hereafter a different 
class, of men from what they had hitherto 
been, urtless they who had laid the foun¬ 
dation of such a change, could adopt 
some measure by which it might happily 
be prevented. This was to be accom¬ 
plished by other means than the partial 
and delusive inquiry which was now pro¬ 
posed. The only excuse upon which the 
appointment of committees by ballot 
could be defended was, the existence of 
such danger as rendered secrecy impera¬ 
tive. Could such a ground bg now ad¬ 
vanced, or was there, in fact, any, other 
reason for resortifig to it, than the neces¬ 
sity which was felt„of obtaining a bill of 
indemnity? • \ • 

Mr. Philips observe that one of the 
charges against the disaffected was, that 
they laboured to bring the House of Com¬ 
mons into contempt; but nothing could 
so effectually reduce them in the public 
opinion as the partial election of a tribu¬ 
nal which was constituted for such a pur¬ 
pose as that under consideration. With 
regard to* the assertion, that the suspen¬ 
sion act bad secured the tranquillity of the 
cwmtry, he was persuadec^thaLJthat tran¬ 
quillity had never befen disturbed, except 
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fat the instigation of informers, whose dis- 
missal from their employment would of 
itself have immediately restored it. It 
was understoad* f> fliat the conspiracy had 
first been entered into in the county of 
Lancaster. lie had no doubt that the 
plots aud conspiracies in Lancashire 
might be traced to spies and infor- 
nfers. -So far as his own inquiries ex¬ 
tended, he found reason to rely firmly on 
^that opinion. The county, he allowed, 
had been disturbed, but it had been dis¬ 
turbed chiefly b$ r the measures taken by 
government, and the agents they em¬ 
ployed for the purpose of tranquillizing 
it. He thought his majesty’s ministers 
might-have learned a lesson orc the late 
occasion, from what happened in 1812, 
whew dreadful confusion ensued from the 
employment of the same means that were 
last year resorted Jo. It now appeared 
that the plots which then alarmed the 
country were principally to be traced to 
the agency of the persons sent tT> detect 
them. The letters of Dr. Taylor, who 
was then residing at Bolton, and who 
now lived at Liverpool, proved satisfac¬ 
torily, that the plots in question were to 
be attribuled to spies. Ho allowed that 
great ^weight was due to the opinions of" 
the magistracy of the country, and to 
the information they communicated ; but 
he did not think that, in all cases, their 
opinion or their information waif impli¬ 
citly to be relied upon. ’The magistrates 
thanselves were liable to considerable de¬ 
lusion from the principles by which they 
were actuated, and the rumours to which 
they listened; and therefore, honest[y 
intending to perform their duty, could 
not always be depended upon in their re¬ 
ports of the state of tlfeir districts. If, 
for instance, a magistrate {Professing him¬ 
self a member of an Orange Society, re¬ 
sided in districts abounding with Roman 
Catholics, his impressions of the conduct 
of the people m his neighbourhood ought 
to be received with some degree of sus¬ 
picion, and his representations interpreted 
with latitude. The Lancashire plots in 
1822 excited the greatest alarm; but to 
6how that they were alarming, principally 
from the misrepresentations which were 
given of them, and the means taken to 
suppress them, it was only necessary to 
refer to the opinions of those whahad 
made the most inquiry concerning ® cm, 
who all concurred in considering them as 
grossly exaggerated. ‘Great incredulity 
now prevailed with regard to their exist- 
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ence in the part of the country whosej|«on fhe causes o? their distress, and to 
tranquillity they were said to have endan-j sooth tlfeir feelings by confidence and 
gered. He had no doubt that the late* kind treatment, he was persuaded that 
I plots would turn«out-oqqglly to have fhe late measures would not have been 
been fabricated by the agents employed necessary, and the* public tranquillity 
to detect and expose them. If conspira- would have been preserved, withoat the 
tors, who wer® spoken of'in the report suspension of the great bulwark of our 
of the committee as having entertained m rights. 

the design of overpowering the civil aft- Mr. Wynn thought, that though the 
thorities and of burning Manchester, question now before tfie House, opened 
were really guilty of having formed such, * a door for the discussion of the whole 
an atrocious project, and were arrested subject, regarding the sta**of the country 
on proper evidence of Iheir guilt, why since last session*yet that, as no one had 
were they not brought to trial ? Should objected to referring the papers to the . 
men engaged in such plots have been li- * committee, it might be convenient to 
berated and restored ter society to hatch postpone so general a* topic to another 
similar atrocities ?* Should they have been opportunity. However, as it had been 
sent back to their places of abode, asserted in the coursff of the debate that 
without any attempt to make* then^eapiate no one could retain the same opinion as 
their alleged crimes? Nay, by the course to the conspiracy since the trials had 
pursued with regard .to them, they had taken placej he feltkimself called upon to 
now become more dangerous than ever; state his opinion now of the conduct he 
and if guilty, it was a more imperious pursued in the last session, as far as the 
duty onthe government to bring thefn to grounds^of it had been affected by events 
justice. They now returned with the that had since occurred ; and he was free 
character, not of conspirators, but with to declare, that his conviction of the ne- 
the reputation of martyrs in thp cause of cessity of the Suspension act remained 
liberty; and their dangerous influence (if unchanged; that it had been confirmed by 
there really had ever been any danger) every thing that passed in the country, 
was incalculably increased by their jmpri- and ny.all the evidence that was disclosed 
sonment. How were these contradictions on the trials alluded, to; thaf it had 
to be reconciled ? From the means em- averted threatened danger, ffnd tha^ by it 
ployed by government to preserve tran- the country had been preserved from con- 
quillity, and from th® wicked agency of fusion. It had been said, that if the mi - 
the persons they sent to the agitated*dis- nisters Rad taken advantage of it, they 
tricts, he was rather surprised that* wife re might have prevented the disturbances 
so much distress and discontent prevailed, that broke out in DerByshire. He had 
real mischief did not ensue, than that understood an hon. and learned friend to 
tjjere was so much disturbance. This, he say, that by apprehending the ringleaders 
was convinced, would appear, when a of the insurrection in Derbyshire at an 
proper inquiry was instituted: nof by a earlier period, uBder the suspension act, 
secret committee*deciding on papers pro- the mischief would not have followed; 
duced and aborted by those wlfom the* but however that might be, it waa not a 
inquiry would affect, but by a committee proper argument against a measure of 
of a different description. As far as he prevention, that the evil did not occur 
could learn the state of the county of which it was intended prevent. If no 
which he was speaking, tj* peopfe were disturbance had subsequently happened, 
in the greatest distress from scarcity of the preservation of tHe public tranquillity 
subsistence and want of employment; might be owingnfcothe very cause, the 
and in this crisis were taught to associate operation of wlfleh was attempted to be 
their sufferings with the measures of the proved unnecessary, by the existence of 
legislature, and to expect relief from par- that tranquillity which was' its effect. It 
liamcntary reform. While between 8 and had been said on the trials at Derby, that 
900,000 people were in this situation, and the prisoners expected co-operation from 
looking out for any means of relief, spies the north, and front various quarters. He 
and informers were sant among them to believed that their hopes were not without 
exasperate tlieir discontents, and to en- foundation. He believed, freni evidence 
courage them in their delusions. Had a gained on other trials, and by other 
different course befen adopted, had means means, that hands from Manchester, 
been employed to enlighten their minds Yorkshirejpana other places, were pre- 
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pared to break out about the same time.* 
In Yorkshire, an insurrection did take 
place; an armed mob fired upon the 
king’s troops, and the ^greatest distur¬ 
bances were threatened. t If it be replied 
to thfs, that there was no conviction, he 
would say, that thbugh, from the darknoss 
of the night, and the difficulty of identi¬ 
fying the persons .who had assembled to 
commit the acts of violence, a verdict 
could not be obtained against them, yet 
the fact of thr insurrection was no less 
true and undoubted. I‘, had been asked 
' by an hon. and learned friend of his, why 
the cvidter.ce connecting the prisoners at 
Derby with other associations had not 
been brought forward on the trial ? and 
he thought this question was -easily an¬ 
swered without affecting the tl uth of such 
a combination. Enough was brought out, 
enough was proved,- to convict the un¬ 
happy men ‘ in question; and it would 
have been superfluous to have called more 
evidence. He even saw the propriety of 
not trying these men for the plot, when 
sufficient facts coul.’l be established for 
their conviction of the act of treason it¬ 
self. Supposing the prisoners had been 
taken up immediately after their meetings 
and arrangements, supposing that the only 
witnesses against them had been‘those 
admitted to a knowledge o r their secrets 
and intended projects, and supposing the 
charge 3f treason alone to fijjve been 
grounded on their machinations agairst 
the public tranquillity without any overt 
acts, there was such an odium in the 
country at the time against accomplices 
who turned witnesses, that they would not 
have been believed, would have 

been branded with the names of spies and 
informers, their evidence would have been 
heard ttith disgust, and their testimony 
entirely rejected. When the ov«rt act and 
intention could be proved, there was no 
necessity for going into all their previous 
counsels. He therefore thought that the 
prosecution behaved jpropftt ly in not call- | 
ing such extraneous ettutnee, and that no j 
suspicion could be thrown on the policy 
of the suspension act by yithholding it. 
This measure was extremely useful in pre¬ 
serving the public tranquillity, till the 
circumstances of the c-m-itry were altered, 
and till the people, by the attainment of' 
a more prosperous state, were withdrawn \ 
from the inffuenee of those who exasper¬ 
ated their discontents into disafiectiorf. 
Upon the whole, be saw no c»ise to re¬ 
pent the vote he hSd given.| c With re- 
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jspect to the appointment of a committee 
jby ballot, or otherwise, he thought it a 
question of no importance, for there ivas 
no reason to /CtJtft that exactly the same 
men would- He chosen, whether they pro¬ 
ceeded by ballot or by motion. The 
ballot was res<frted to for the election of 
a committee, because it was thought that 
some members who would not choose to 
act ostensibly against the administration, 
.would yet vote against them under this 
cover of secrecy. He did not know if 
this would be thu case, but at least such 
was the ground of its adoption. He did 
not, therefore, see how it could he more 
favourable to ministers to elect a com¬ 
mittee-by ballot, in presence *.o one by 
motion, for there was no reason why the 
person ftho put a particular name into a 
gla';s should not vote for it also. If 
ministers had a majority in both cases, 
their committee would be appointed, and 
their favourable chance would noj be in¬ 
creased by the former mode of nomina¬ 
tion. 

Sir fV. Burroughs did not at first in¬ 
tend to have addressed the House on the 
present occasion, but it appeared to him 
impossible-to sit still while the Suspension 
act was under discussion, and nut to at¬ 
tempt an answer to what had fallen from 
the hon. and learned member who spoke 
last. That hon. member thought that 
subsequent events had completely justi¬ 
fied fne measure. lie (sir W. Burroughs) 
was" of a different opinion, and he would 
sf&te the grounds of that opinion. Look¬ 
ing at the repoi ts oA which the Suspen¬ 
sion act was grounded, he found, in thr? 
first, that a conspiracy was alleged to 
have Been formed in London to burn the 
^arracks, to storm the Tower, to seize 
upon the Bank, to destroy*" the bridges, 
and in short, to overturn the government, 
and to subvert the order of society. But 
what were the facts that appeared on the 
trial of Watson And the other prisoners tried 
in Wcstminster-hall ? and how did the 
evidence given on that occasion support 
the representations ofthesecretcommittee? 
The conspiracy was found to have been 
formed by two surgeons without employ¬ 
ment, a man of broken fortune, two cob¬ 
blers, and the bully of a brothel. It did 
not appear thdt any person of respectabi¬ 
lity or influence favoured their projects, 
or partook of their counsels or that they 
haa any connexion with other conspira¬ 
tors or agitators in the country. Then 
there followed a second report, which 
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omitted all mention of the conspiracy of ijiluenEc on his fateVimputed to the insti- 
t he metropolis. The hand-bills, exciting jjgation of Oliver the crime for which he 

.to the murder of the Prince Regent and -'—*■ "-^ ". 

V>f the noble lord* opposite of which 
5,000 copies were said to haVe.been pre¬ 
pared, were no where to be found. The 
seat of the conspiracy w&s, therefore, 
transferred to the north, and the dis¬ 
turbances which afteryards gave occasioft 
to the trials at Derby were brought for¬ 
ward. But it appeared that this formida¬ 
ble insurrection was dispersed by the or¬ 
dinary efforts of the magiltrates; that the 
ringleaders were arrested, imprisoned, and 
brought to trial. The rising took place 
in June, the trials took place at Derby in 
October, and nothing happened in she 
interval to excite any alarm, or. to call 
for the exercise of extraordinary powers. 

It was said by the bon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman, that the.evidence of previous 
plots and meetings was not necessary #n 
these trials, but he begged leave to»differ 
from him. The judges, in addressing*the 
juries on that occasion, laid down the law, 
and very properly, in his opinion, that a 
rising for a general and public object 
constituted the crime for which the pri¬ 
soners wore indicted ; and that the onlj' 

S uestions on which they were called to 
ecidc, related to the overt act of the in¬ 
surrection, and the general purpose. Now, 
to have established by evidence the con¬ 
nexion of the prisoners with other con¬ 
spirators in different parts of the couiftry, 
frequent meetings* and common ol)je?ts, 
would have at once decided the nature Of 
their design, which was the only thing on 
which there could remain a doubt, 411 d 
the non-existence of which was the only 
circumstance on which their counsel rest¬ 


ed their defence. * if it had been shown supposition that the report was true, and 
that they were acting in concert with the Suspension act could not be justified 
persons at Manchester, at London, *at on the gnjjmd that it v«is not. No events 
Nottingham, or in Yorkshire, for over¬ 
turning the government, the fact yf their 
having committed high tsAison could not 
have been doubted for an instant. Why, 
then, wa« not such evidence brought for¬ 
ward ? It was not difficult to discover 
’he reason. Had the prosecution gone 
into testimony for this purpose, it would 
have appeared, that the insurrection had 
been arranged and encouraged by the 
agents of government. Onfc of the un- 
hapay men convicted*on this occasion, 
nearly at his dying moment, when he 
might have been supposed to be inclined 
to speak the truth, and when he was as¬ 
sured that a falsehood could have no in- 


’teas about to suffer. But, said the solici- 
tdr-general on a| former night, why did 
not the learned counsel for the defence 
of the prisoners *bring forward and exa 
mipe this person, if his fevidertce was 
jo important? Xhe reason of this is 
obvious. He could -not have been exa¬ 
mined as to their consenting to commit 
.treason, without proving the treason for 
which they were arraigned. He must 
have been the iqpst dangerous witness 
they could have called ; and if they had 
produced him, they must have produced 
the means of their own Conviction. Tile 
admission that they had consulted with 
him to-'overturn the government, would 
have amounted to a confession of their 
cipie. and deprived them of all the means 
of defence. 'In the second report of the 
committee of secrecy, they* shifted thfc 
scene from London to Manchester, where 
the conspirators were to burn the town, 
and massacre the inhabitants. If such 
were the designs of tl*e men apprehended 
under the Suspension act, how could mi¬ 
nisters account to their country for hav¬ 
ing liberated them without a trial? On 
what* plea could they be discharged, at 
first with the idle farce pf taking ftieir re¬ 
cognizances, aafterwards ffom they - re¬ 
cognizances ? If this was not a confession 
that the ministers had nothing to produce 
against the alleged traitor- at Manchester, 
and that the evidence on which the re¬ 
port of the committee in Vhich they were 
arraigned wa* unfounded, they incurred 
a heavy responsibility for sending back 
such dangcroas characters into society. 
Their conduct inexplicable on the 


happened since to justify such a measure. 
If he might advert ti* one melancholy 
event which hact united the nation in one 
common expression m sorrow, he might 
draw from it an imesi>tible inference, that 
the minds of th£ people were sound, and 
that their at^tchment to the Houseof 
Brunswick remained unsliaken. Never 
in any country was there more sincere or 
more general sympathy, and never did 
any nation more unequivocally testify 
their affection for the family of their so¬ 
vereign. With respect to th» immediate 
question before the House, he could not 
agree UiaUthe flection of a committee by 

1* A. ! _ . . tnmiii*nft 
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ballot was*) favourable to tree inquiry as 
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one by motion. Suppose a comwitteg 
were tq, be elected by motion, * the noble 
lord and the right hon. gentleman, as iit> 
was to decide on th^jr own conduce, 
might feel a little dplicacy in nominating 
themselves: whereas a'ballot totally de¬ 
stroys this feeling; and though the list 
was made by themselves, they might siill 
be on it without offending any sense of 
propriety. That die proposed committee 
was intended to bring in a posthumous' 
justification gf the Suspension act, there 
could be no doubt. Could any other ob¬ 
ject be conceived in tHe inquiry but an 
indemnity bill ? The suspension act was 
abrogated; it would not be their in¬ 
tention to renew it. Did they mean 
to recommend th.e continuance,*.of the 
seditious meeting bill ? Was fbis to hang 
over the head of the people during 
the ensuing general election ?• An indem¬ 
nity bill wotdd certainly be the first mea¬ 
sure. if then indemnity was the oh" 
ject, he begged to say, that the Suspen¬ 
sion act gave to the servants of tlfe crown 
no new powers for the apprehension of 
the subject. It merely gave the power of 
postponing his release. But the noble 
lord had allowed that some violation of 
the law might have taken place. To what 
did thatodmission amount ? It nmounted 
to this, that ministers, by their own ac¬ 
knowledgement even, exceeded the ex¬ 
tended limits of the very extraordinary 
powers which they themselves felt suffi¬ 
cient for the public danger at the time—a 
danger, it would be recollected, that was 
now proved to be idle to moijt, and doubt¬ 
ful to ah. But the House would not for¬ 
get that it had an obligation to discharge 
to the sufferers under tlfcse extraordinary 
powers. Had the imprisoned no claims ? 
In whaf way had they to satisfy thpir own 
feelings, to reinstate themselves in the 
good opinion of their connexions and 
country, to redeem themselves wifh so¬ 
ciety, but by bringing they - whole conduct 
into public discussioL, by an action at law 
against the persons Ctndfir whose warrant 
they were apprehended C If there has 
been an abuse of power, were the sufferers 
to be deprived - of a remedy on a report of 
a committee, recommended by the very 
persons accused, and to be taken on the 
ex-parle statements which those very ac¬ 
cused might think proper to adduce ? If 
that be the qpurse to be pursued, he must 
pronounce it one of the most violent expe.' 
dients ever submitted to an impartial and 
enlightened assembly* At all vents, he 
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trusted that the House would challenge 
the name of every minister that might ap- 
* pear on the returned list. r 

Sir John said, that after read¬ 

ing the reports of the secret committees 
of the last session, he at that time felt 
that the state of the country, as described 
in those reports, required, in his judg¬ 
ment, the passing of the suspension act. 
Under that impression he had given the 
measure his support, being ever deter¬ 
mined to strengthen the activity of the 
executive govtrnment, for the purpose 
of putting down all conspiracies against 
the peace and tranquillity of the state. 
But he had that night a duty to himself, 
to ,Jiis constituents, aijA his country, to 
discharge, in declaring that he was grossly 
mistaken in the view he had taken of the 
pqjdic danger at the period, and in the 
necessity for armiqg ministers with these 
extraordinary powers. *The gentlemen on 
that sjde were much mistaken if they be¬ 
lieved that he rose for the purpose of 
abusing the ministers of the Crown. No i 
He believed that they had no intention 
to deceive the country, but his conviction 
was that they were themselves deceived. 
Every oepurrence that had subsequently 
transpired had convinced him that there 
existed no one circumstance to justify 
the suspension, even for u moment, of 
that great bulwark of British liberty, the 
Habeas Corpus act*, Evil designing men 
might have been active in taking advan¬ 
tage of the public distress, but the ordi¬ 
nary laws were fully sufficient to coun¬ 
teract and defeat their efforts. In de¬ 
claring that opinion he took no credit fyr 
himsclf: it was an imperative duty to the 
country, to assert that, in his opinion, the 
coercive measure was nbt justified by ne¬ 
cessity. 

Mr. Ellison contended, that no one 
could believe otherwise than that Brun- 
dreth had had u gross falsehood imposed 
on him respecting Oliver, at the time of his 
examination. That we had been in danger 
he had no doubt; but thank God, we had 
subdued it. He could state, from his own 
experience as a magistrate, that there 
had been emissaries going about the 
country, to excite the people to outrages. 
But he thought that if parliament had 
not acted as kliey had done, they would 
have been guilty o£ a dereliction of ^beir 
duty, and if ministers could not make out 
a good case of justification as to the ex¬ 
ercise of the discretionary powers in¬ 
trusted to them, he would pledge him- 
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self to vote against them. He protested Jgany^of those perjbns who had been in 
against that sort of blasphemous and se- {the habit •of attending public meetings, 
ditiaais trash with which we were hum- and of making inflammatory speeches to 
Wateu, and the objeat of v^h was to de- tlfe public, it mjght have been better, 
moralize the country. •. He would rather have.seen some of those 

Mr. Smile considered the country as men apprehended, than some whojiad 

much improved .since last yedr, in its com- befjn only excited to da what they did, 

raercial, agricultural, and manufacturing by their speeches. m Had such been the 

interests, but he could not altogether give £ase, he was convinced it would have met 

the ministers credit for its amelioration, with the approbation of a very large per- 
The hints, the strong hints, which they tion of the population, 
had received from parliament, induced The question was then pijf and agreed 
them to take the measimps of economy to, as were the questions that the com- 
and retrenchment which had been so mittee should be a committee of secrecy, 
successful. It was the great boast of the and should consist of 21 members. On 
country, and the best answer to bold re- the question, “ That the committee be 
formers, thft such Recommendations. .wgre chosen by way of balloting,” 
sure to have an operative influence on the Mr. Broygham said,»that, passing over 
executive government. So long tos*mi- the merits olthe discussion as to the ap- 
nisters attended to the voice of parlla- pointment of the committee at all, and 
inent, he would always give theV> his referring mei’fely to tfye question of form, 
suppo-t. He wished to be considered^ he wished to ask the nobie lord, how it 
an independent man, and when ha gave waa possible by the usual mode of ballot, 
his support to ministers, he gave it on*ge- to get ouj of the difficulty that must arise, 
ncral grounds. He had never desired a should the noble lord, as secretary of 
place from ministers. He came into par- state, be returned on ^he list given by the 
liament perfectly unbiassed, and he should scrutineers after the ballot l Looking, he 
always consider an independent voice in would say, to the substantial object of 
such an assembly as a greater glory than impartiality with a view to ultimate in- 
any situation that could be conferred demnfty, the noble lord himself must 
upon him. He had no wish to stand well admit, .that he ought nqt to be 8n that 
wall ministers. He wished to stand well list. As it. woqjd be for the "committee, 
with the respectable part of mankind in ge- probably, to report whether certain nidi- 
ncral, fflr he was not indifferent to the vox viduals should be debarred from bringing 
jmpuh. He thought every man shoulcfcbe their actions at law against persons re¬ 
considered as independent, however turned on that list, some of whom had 
might change his opinion, who did not gm> been already perhaps made a party on the 
from one side of the House to the other record, he ww anxious to know, before 
taj. his own benefit. He had now hac^ a the question of ballot was put, whether 
seat in that assembly for 11 years, and he in case of that question being carried, 
could safely say, that he had neveF got any subsequent mode presented itself of 
any thing for his Vote. He had been at* arguing the question as to the individual 
cased of inconsistency, for having voted ’propriety? According to the mode adopt 
against the ministers in the last session ; ed last session, he believed there existed 
and he had been told that his opposition no mode, after the return of the scruti- 
was imputed to a refusal on the part of neers, of taking the senic of the House 
ministers of a situation Ipr a diplomatic on a separate naige. 
friend of his. He disclaimed such a mo- Mr. Canning said, pat the noble lord's 
tive. He had got a seat in that assembly name would not appear on the returned 
on independent principles: he had re- list, unless it wa# the sense of the majo- 
ceived an independent fortune from his rity of the House that it ought to be 
father, and he would never disgrace either there. What, then, was there extraor- 
by sacrificing his independence. dinary in the case, but that, the minority 

Mr. Forbes said, he did not think that could not turn round on the decision of 
the measures which his majesty’s ministers the majority of the House. It was the 
liad a^ipted had been by any means uncalled usual custom of parliament to elect- such 
for or unnecessary, though he considered committees by ballot; and if*there was 
that some different usfl might have been arty one mode by which the individual 
made of them. If they had been em- dissent of memljgrs on an individual name 
ployed in stopping the proceedings of could be mwe distinctly obtained, it was 
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by the mode now proj&sed. Within hie I Habeas Corpus Suspension Act.] 
recollection, it was the custom 1 to circu- j Lord Folkestone presented a Petition 
late two lists in the House, one called ths-f from John Knight of Manchester, setting 
Treasury, and the othi(r the opposition forth; 


list; and the result always proved tfle I 
wonderful corresponderfce between the 
actual noturn and, the individual assent c of 
the House. ‘ He did not see any grounds 
for a departure in th£ present instance 
from the ordinary usage of the House, 
merely for the purpose of affording the'j 
opportunity of .an individual discussion. 

Mr. Brougham, in explanation, said, he 
did not name the noble lord invidiously; 
he merely mentioned him as the only se-, 
c/etary of State-in that House. Were 
lord Sidmouth a member of that House, 
he would more directly have adverted to 
him; or had his right hon. relative, con* 
nected with the home department, been 
present, he should have instanced him to- ! 
stead of the noble lord: but the right | 
hon. gentleman must see that, he had not 
at all met the objection ; for, though the 
noble lord should be returned on the list, 
such return could only give him a relative 
majority. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know whether 
any answer would be given to his learned 
friend’s question, for none had yet" been 
given ; “namely, whether, after tho scru¬ 
tineers made their return from the glasses, 
there was any mode of submitting a mo¬ 
tion on individual names to the sense of 
the House l '' 

The question was loudly called for, and 
the House divided: Ayes, 102; Noes, 29. 

List of the Minority 


Babington, T. 
Burroughs, sir W. 
Brougham, H. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Barney, James 
Brand, hon. T. 
Browne, Dom. 
Calcraft, J. 
Campbell, hon. J. 
Douglas, hon. F. 
Folkestone, vfs. 
Fellowes, hon. N. 
Fazakerly, J. N. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Harcourt, John 
Heron, sir R. 
Latouche, col. 


Macdonald, Jas. 
Methuen, P. 
Nhgent, lord. 
Ossulston, lord. 

Ord, W. 

Piggott.* sir A. 
Philips, George 
Romilly, sir S» 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Simmons, T. P. 

, Sebright, sir J. 
Tierney, right hon. G. 
Waldegrave, hon. W. 
Wood, alderman. 

‘'Teelers 
Abercromby, J. 
Gordon, R. 
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Petitions of John Knight and 
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Samuel Haynes compl^ininc 
Operation of thvSusfen^To 


“ That although the petitioner is uncon¬ 
scious of any crime or breach of law, by him , 
committed, ydtin the nighf. between the 8th 
and 9th of March 1817, his house was forci¬ 
bly entered, his family, which consists of a 
lame wife, five children, and a dependent 
niece, disturbed and terrified by a posse 
of police officers, who searched his house, 
and carried offVuch books and papers as 
they thought proper; that, after this noc¬ 
turnal visit, the petitioner was prevailed 
upon to quit his home and family and re¬ 
tire to the house of a fpiend ; jjiat on the 
evening of the 29th of March, the peti¬ 
tioner dvas hrrested by a constable of 
Sqwerby, and by him taken to his, the con¬ 
stable^ house; thatthi*constable refused to 
6 lp>w his warrant, and when urged thereto 
talked of his pistols, and shouted for his 
assistants ; that about one o’clock in the 
morning of the 31st of March tho peti¬ 
tioner was called out of bed by Mr. Nadcn, 
the deputy constable of Manchester, and 
by him was ordered tube handcuffed, and 
so conveyed to the New Bayley Manches¬ 
ter, where he was confined in a cell 8 feet 
by 6| feet (in which were two beds) 
from Monday morning early until late 
on Saturday night, duung which time he 
wa3 not four hours c out of doors; that his 
chi-jf food was bread and cheese and a 
quart of beer per day that his wife was 
>K)t permitted to see him; that he wrote 
to the magistrates one day, and the next 
dav to the borough reeve and constables, 
requesting to be informed of what and by 
whotfl he was accused, but received no 
answer from cither of tlfrm ; that on Sun¬ 
day mining the 6th of Apri. the petitioner 
was heavily ironed, and so conveyed ta 
London, 182 miles; that whilst in a pub¬ 
lic house in Bow-street, the landlord 
thereof said te.the petitioner, that if he 
had any friend in town to whom he wished 
to write, his son should convey the let¬ 
ter; in consequence of this proposal the 
petitioner wrote two letters, one of which 
he addressed to sir F. Burdett, the other 
to the hon. H. G. Bennet, which letters 
he saw in the hands of the under secre¬ 
tary of stat* the same afternoon, when 
he was ordered tc Tothill-fields bridewell 
until the ensuing Wednesday; that on 
Wednesday the 9th of April the peti¬ 
tioner was again brought to the secretary 
of state’s office, where no questions were 
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asked him relative to his supposed offence, Wthoftght they coild save some money to¬ 
ner any thing stated to him on that sub- wards Nothing, or for their fanfilies; for 
jeC^, yet he was committed to close and ' 16 days they laid nothing but water to 
\ solitary confinement on \=»picion of high llrink, and never could obtain either rec- 
treason; that about 4 in the afternoon of |oning or settlement with the governor, 
the 10th of April the petitioner was taken nor could the petitioner get reimbursed 
from Tothill-fields, where* he had been the money he had paifi for .tho*jm»t use 
kindly treated, and was removed to Rea- of the three stat^risoncr's, until the very 
ding gaol: on the ro^d the petitionersiw moment he left that place; on the £ 27th 
a newspaper, which mentioned his ar- ( of April, without their being consulted 
rival at the secretary of state’s office the. or their consent asked, they were in¬ 
day before, and added, that the papers formed, that in future they were to have 
found in his trunk weretof a treasonable dinners from the governor’s table, and 
nature, although in fret the only papers have a pint of beer per day, breakfast, &c.» 
therein at that time were a list of the ar- > they must cook for themselves as hergto- 
ticles of raiment it contained, and copies fore: bt this time theV were separated, 
of two low-songs# which songs so picked and put into different and better rooms, 
the keeper of Tothill-fields bridejvell, that the sash-windows of ifhieh were previously 
he requested the petitioner to £iv% him and purposely nailed down, although they 
copies of them, which he did ; oji shww- igcrc well barricudocd on the outside with 
ing this newspaper paragraph to l\r. Ad- strong iron’hars; fitc 18 days after thepe- 
kins, the Row-street officer, and* ashing titioner and his fellow prisdhers were se- 
him how such a falsehood could gefcthcre? pnrated, they had only a pint of beer per 
he said, “ that a guinea might do such a day, afterwards they had two pints per 
thing as thatthe petitioner, astonished, day; here the petitioner never could ob- 
tlien asked him if any body would get a tain a candle, evenaat his own expense; 
guinea for writing such a downright lie? that on the 9th of July the petitioner was 
he replied, “ he should not wonder if removed to Salisbury gaol, where he was 
they chd;’’ that, on the petitioner’s arri- put into a small, gloomy, stinking felons' 
val at Reading gaol, together wjfli two cell, awcl surrounded by noisy, brutal pri- 
otiier stale prL-oiiurs, about half past 9 in sorters of that description that, on his 
the evening, it wa- with the utmost diffi- arrival at?this«gaol, all his letters aad pa- 
culty, and after much expo-tulation, that pers, even to a roll of blank paper,, were 
they obtained a supper, although they taken fjjom him; here, for several days, 
stated to the keeper that they had Some li£ could obtain only water to drink, nor 
about 40 miles without food ; that onthc ever could procure either knife or fork to 
following morning a turnkey came to tfe eat with ; this place was so ill ventilated, 
petitioner, and said the governor could that it ruined his health in a few hours; 
Oflly give them the county allowance, he spoke to the gaoler, and requested a 
( i. e. bread and water), until he got far- | better room f»wa% told there was none to 
ther orders; thejietitioner then request-] be had: on the*! 1th of July, the peti¬ 
tioner wrote to the secretaiy of state, in¬ 
forming lujp of the situation in vAich he 
was placed, and of the ruined state of his 
health, requesting also to be removed; 
which request wa«. oiT th? 18th of the 
same month, camnliad with, when he was 
removed to Wfli cestlr; liefe again the pe¬ 
titioner was confined two nights and one 
day in a smalf cell, whilst a room was 
prepared for ^is reception ; in this room 
his health soon recovered, because it was 
much larger than the Salisbury cell, the 
air was good, and he could admit it at 
pleasure; here, however, he was never 
more than half an hour per d.iv out of 
doors, and many days nevef out at all; 
Here also the petitioner had to write four 
times to ttye governor before he could ob¬ 
tain a canffle, and af hist only obtained a 
(6) * 


ed to have some coffee to breakfast, and 
also to see the governor: the three state 
prisoners were then conducted inttf a 
common prison-room, into the upper story 
of which were put for their use yvo beds 
stuffed with straw, and nff bolsters what¬ 
ever; in this manner they were lodged, 
and here they remained for 16 day# ; cof¬ 
fee was brought for breakfast, and in the 
course of the forenoon some mutton, po¬ 
tatoes, &c. Ac. which they cooked for i 
themselves: during these 16 days, the 
petitioner paid for some things, others 
they procured from (what i#called in pri¬ 
son^ the shopman, afld some others the 
keeper sent in; on the 16tli of April they 
were informed, that Ihcir allowance was 
a guinea a week each, and which they 
might lay out as they pleased; then they 

rvoL. xxxvii. r 
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small one for each nighty which would not. “ that would not de, as they had engaged 
burn three hours, even in the*depth of -coach for three o’clock, they must there- 
winter; that a short time before the petiv - fore be satisfied on that point immediate- 
tioner'a liberation he wanted a garmena ly, or they wapiti feel themselves obliged 
made, and so rigorously strict were his to go to London ;’* they were answered, 
keepers in keeping him* from his fellow- " they might go to hell if they pleased,’’ 
creatures, that before a tailor could haye and ordered <fut of the roprn; they how- 
access to him, it was deemed necessary to ever staid whilst the letter was sent for 


procure a justice’s order for that purpose, 1 
and the petitioner was told that this de¬ 
layed the tailor's visit more than a week, 
and whenever, the petitioner mentioned 
his want of clothing to his keepers, he 
< was told he might have the prison uniform 
whenever lie pleased; that on the Slst of 
December, fitter more than nine months 
close, and, generally, solitary confine¬ 
ment, the petitioner was informed, that 
his liberation was come, and that he would 
be instantly discharged on the same terms 
as others, that is, by giving*his own re¬ 
cognizance for 100/. to appear in the court 
of King’s-bench next term, which condi¬ 
tion he accepted; he was only allowed 2/. 
for his journey home, more than 100 
miles, and which would not pay the inside 
fare of the coach, although it was in the 
depth of winter, and the petitioner ad¬ 
vanced in years, and also after such a 
long and dose confinement; that dliring 
the petitioner’s confinement, several let¬ 
ters, which he addressed to his wife and 
children, and also several which they ad¬ 
dressed Co him, were never delivered ac¬ 
cording to their superscriptions; that on 
the 6th or 7th of January, 1818, the pe¬ 
titioner wrote td the secretary of state, 
requesting to be informed whether his at¬ 
tendance in the court of King’s-bench 
would be required, bu£ received no an¬ 
swer, therefore he deemed it necessary to 
bold hmself in readiness to attend the 
said cwirt; that about 12 o’clock on the 
Slst day of January the first of term 
being the 23d, the petitioner was verbally 
informed, that tke secretary of stale had 
■eat a letter to the policeoffice, Manches¬ 
ter* which said, “ t(at tha state prisoners 
mentioned therein neecLnot go to London, 
4 *.they would not be caUed upon;” that 
in consequence of this information, al¬ 
though himself, apd three Others had en¬ 
gaged a coach for London, the petitioner, 
qith -Samuel Drummond, went to the po- 
.pn&.was again to]d lie needed not to 
gfftJvJboadoA; ha ..then asked if the re- 
cojgni^tngcfkwe&e sot- aside or nullified ? 
ttesr than told (hat they would ha-ee 
feffetad l<ffdsbip’a letter that 


aad brought, but were not permitted to 
read it; however, 11 was read to them; 
after which the petitioner again inquired, 
if they, the magistrates, were authorized 
by that letter to set aside the recogni¬ 
zances? Mr. Evans, a magistrate and 
counsellor at law', in a rage replied, “ We 
will not tell you, it is not our business to 
put, airy construction pn his Jordship’s 
words; having said so, he hurried out of 
the that therefore the petitioner, 

at ^ great and inconvenient expense, and 
at the ^reat hazard of his health, came to 
London; that being arrived there, Mr. 
Johnstpne, Mr. Bagguley, Mr. Drum¬ 
mond, and himself, addressed a “note to 
lord Sidmouth, requesting an interview 
on the subject of their recognizances, but 
his lordship refused to see them; they 
therefore immediately went to the court 
of King’s-bench, and individually claimed 
of the court either to be tried or to have 
their recognizances set aside and dis¬ 
charged; they were informed (to their 
astonishment) by the court, that they (the 
court) could neither do the one A-or the 
oth^r, having no charge against them, 
noi-ha^ing the power (p nullify their re¬ 
cognizances ; that therefore, at a great 
expense, the petitioner felt it necessary 
to attend the said court from the 23d tp 
the 31st of January, 1818, when the at¬ 
torney-general was prevailed upon to move 
for the discharge of all the state prisoners’ 
|*recognitanccs; that the petitioner has 
bean repeatedly, wantonly, and wickedly 
vilified, calumniated, and slandered in the 
public papers, his business quite deranged 
and ruined, bis body vastly impaired 
by his long antf close imprisonment, and 
his family and pecuniary affairs incalcu¬ 
lably injured, and that this is the second 
time he has so suffered, and for the same 
cause, namely, the promotion of a reform 
in the House; that in the year 1812, the 
petitioner, when in company with more 
than thirty others, for the sole purpose 
forwarding petitions to the Pcii^e Regent 
and the House, were broke in upon, and 
seized by tbe police officers qf,Manches¬ 
ter, aided by, armed soldiers, who con¬ 
ducted the -whole, to prison, and on the 
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deliberately wilful and false oath of an «thot!£ht he should toon be brought be* 
hired spy, they were committed to Lan- fore aoide tribunal of justice \fhere he 
, cjter,being 38 in number, most of them would have proved his innocence as clear 
\ h e a d* and fathers* of fatvv&ies, and there h the noon-day 4un: but on the Monday 
stood a fourteen-hours’ trial,* on an igno- Allowing, Mr. Atkms, keeper of Cold- 
ninious but groundless charge; and, al- Hath-fields prisoh, informed the petitioner 
though acquitted, the jretitioner was that he was to be sent to Lincolh-cnstle; 
thereby separated from his family twelve when the petitioner with two other state 
weeks, and also his aflairs completely dfe- 'prisoners arrived at l^incoln-caslle, the 
ranged; that the petitioner, therefore, ear- f petitioner with his two fellow prisoners 
nestiy prays, that the House will take his, was ordered to strip, and was strictly 
case into their serious and candid consi- searched by the turnkey ^ the turnkey 
deration, and not only refuse to pass the took the petitioner’s watch, though not 
Indemnity Bill, but bring those ministers without the petitioner remonstrating with < 
and magistrates to justice who have so »him at such an arbitrary proceeding: the 
wantonly and cruelly violated the liberties petitioner was, with his t*o unfortunate fel- 
and privileges of Englishmen in the per- low-prisoners, put in a dismal-looking little 
son of the petitioner." , habitation ; the petitioner andhistwo fellow 

Lord Folkestone also presented aqieti- prisoners gsve the turnkey some money to 
tion from Samuel Haynes of Notliagham; get some bread and cheese and some beer { 
setting forth, , , \ when the petitioner,«ith his- two fellow 

“ That the petitioner was on ThuAday prisoners had got their bread and cbeefce 
moraine June 13th, 1817, without any aad beer, and had just began to eat,- the 
pro vocal ion on his part, taken out of a’bed gaoler came in and said, the petitioner 
of sickness, handcuffed and guarded to a and his fellow prisoners must be separated 
prison, and locked up in a dreary damp immediately; the petitioner iritreated (he 
and gloomy cell; what then must have gaoler to let him and his unfortunate corn* 
been the surprise and astonishment of panions be together for half an.hour while 
the petitioner when he was locked up in they partook of their refreshment; but no, 
such a horrible den of misery qpd in the Bread and cheese was pulled in* three 
a bad state of health, when at the same pieces and divided wi^i the befK while 
time he was conscious he had never done the petitioner,with his two" unfortunate 
an injury to any man: on the Saturday companions gazed on each other .with 
following it was communicated to the pe- wonder a and astonishment, and- was in* 
titioner that he was to go to Lon4pn; st^ntly separated in three dteflry, apart- 
the petitioner civilly asked wh£n and ments, and as it seemed then neVefJto be* 
what for, but received no answer, but on hold each other any mort; whal the'pet i- 
Saturday afternoon a chaise came to the tioner felt atauch merciless rrb^tmbUCthe 
prison door, when the prisoner was fetched House can better conceive tlllart^he can 
out of his den of misery, and chained describe to them^ night sOrfn CSme Otl^ 
hand and foot to a person of the name of and the petitions was' taken fhJmi'flii 
Francis Ward, an*d was conveyed to Lon- dreary habitation to a cell to sleep j biv<i 
don to lord Sidmouth’s office, when his* ing passed a melancholy and sleepless 
lordship rose and addressed the prisoner night, thq next morning the petitioned 
in nearly the following words : * You, Sa- was tqken to his daily den of ni&ety ageing 
< muel Haynes, are brought here, ^harged the petitioner being in a bad irate of hesffci* 

* upon oatn of high treascy*; you will be soon feltthe pernicious effects of Close and 

* taken from here into close confinement, solitary imprissnmeril; for-«ift five or she 

* and there kept till you are delivered by weeks he was reduced to a mere 1 skeleton; 

* a due course of law, and you will have it was then he began to contemplate his 

* due notice to prepare for your trial, and wretched situation, and cduld then per- 

* you will have the names of evidence ceive that lora Sidmourh’s'promise eofl- 

* against you, &c : and if you have got cerniDg a trial was. a mete dofasion r in 
‘ UPy thing to say we will hear youthe that dreary habitation that the petitioner 
petitioner told his lordship»he had no- had to pass away his murdered hoars 
thin&to say, for he knew nothing about by day in cruel solitude, therwwasnfti 
any oody’s business but his own; his thing but a KdodenWockto-sit onjtiW 
lordship then sat down, and the pe- petitioner’s debility had eu'iwereMdd 
titioner retired with a heart that leaped he became so he cdtild not 

with gladness, for he fondly though vainly and he asked several ttaaes&r * 
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he might as well have a^ted the wind<> for, 
a chair •* so the petitioner contrived to 
put his block in a corner of his den, and- 
prop himself between tiny two walls; thp 
petitioner requests the serious attention ch 
the l^ouse to this point | now let them 
fancy foe a moment they are peeping into 
the dismal habitation of the petitioner in 
Lincoln-castle, there, beholding a poor 
forlorn and helplcsS fellow creature, brood¬ 
ing over his misfortunes in gloomy soli¬ 
tude ; ah 1 cru-'l remembrance: the peti¬ 
tioner when in this deplorable situation, 
his death being daily expected, wrote a 
letter to lord Sidmouth, intreating his 
lortlship to let his*wife come and see him 
before he died, and at the same time so¬ 
lemnly declared Iks innocence lord 
Sidmouth, and told his lordship, that that 
base chaige that he charged him with 
would never be proved against him, no, 
neither on eaith nor in Heaven ; in a few 
days after the petitioner was liberated, 
and when lie came home his ghqsrlv ap¬ 
pearance quite shocked his ianiily and 
friends, and they all. thought then that 
before this time he would have been sleep¬ 
ing in his grave ; the petitioner has sent 
this petition to the House for their consi¬ 
deration, whether he must hear wiMi Stitch 
an outrageous, crqel, and unprovoked at¬ 
tack on hi$*pcrson, as to be savagely 
dragged out of his bed in the dead of the j 
sight', and sent to ’a prison from a com- j 
fortablc home, from a wife and six help¬ 
less and unprotected children, in this our 
boasted land of liberty and Christianity : 
and the petitioner humbly requests leave 
to state to the House, that he views with 
regret the conduct of his oppressors, men 
who pretend to be true*followers in the 
faith of Him who expired on the cross in 
bitter ?»ony by cruel torture on »Mount 
Calvary ; but whatever their*pjetensions 
may be to Christianity, could they have a 
Christian feeling when they coolly and de¬ 
liberately orm red a fellqw creature into 
solitary impriswiineutl, there to remain day 
after day and week afu r week, in a bad 
state of health, as w as thc+case of the pe¬ 
titioner, though in that deplorable state, 
pent up in a miserable dungeon, and de¬ 
prived of the dearest privilege of society 
and the felicity of friendship; under all 
this oppression the petitioner must con¬ 
fess that he had some pleasing reflections 
in contemplating his own innocence, trust- 
- log that a- time would come when lie would 
be at liberty to lay his qgse before the 
House for their humane and serious con- 
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sideratiou; the petitioner seeks not the 
unishment of his oppressors, though he 
as been distressed and brought to indi¬ 
gence by thenj^Jhut lie appeals to the hu¬ 
manity and protection of the House, to 
redress his injuries in being so wrongfully 
and cruelly persecuted; biyli ( there are any 
members in the House who have a doubt 
on their minds as to the truth of this peti¬ 
tion, then the petitioner most earnestly' 
_imp!orcs them to hear him at the bar of 
"the House, as he is ready to prove every 
assertion contained in this petition.” 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Secret Committee on tiie State 
of ,.tiie Nation b^llott^.d for.] 
Lord Castlereagh moved the order of the 
day for the balloting for the Secret Com¬ 
mittee, to which the papers on the in¬ 
ternal Aate of the country were to be re- 
ferp-tir 

Mr .,Tierney said, that in ballotting for 
the ‘Secret committee, they woiRd have 
very little trouble, as the lists were all 
prepared by ministers themselves. He 
hoped, however, that no gentleman would 
be ii,lined who was not in the habit of 
attending the House, and on whose at¬ 
tendance in the committee they might 
therefore calculate. 

The clerk proceeded in the usual way 
to call over the names of members alpha¬ 
betically. The first ministerial nfttnbers 
wlnjicmne forward with their lists were 
cheered by the opposition members. 
TJie opposition members did not present 
any lists. The names of the members 
having been twice called over, scruti¬ 
neers were appointed, who afterwards 
reported the names of the members chosen 
to be the Secret Committee ; viz. Lord 
TVlilton,* lord G. Cavend£h, Mr. W. 
Wynn, lord Castlereagh, lor d Lascellcs, 
Mr. Bathurst, Mr. Lambe, sir Arthur 
Piggott, sir W. Scott, sir John Nieholl, 
Mr. Solicitor general, Mr. Attorney 
General, Mr. Canning, Mr. Yorke, Mr. 
Egerton, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Bootle 
Wilbraham, Mr. W. Dundas, Mr. Peel, 
sir W. Curtis, and admiral Frank. 

Sir M. W. Ridley remarked, that his 
noble friend, lord George Cavendish, was 
at a considerable distance from town, rvid 
under such cit'cunistunces made it impos¬ 
sible for him to attend. Tie wished to 
know whether there would, be any objec¬ 
tion felt to the nomifiation of Mr. Tierney 
in his place. 

Lord Castlereagh apprehended that this 
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would be a 
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proceeding perfectly incon 
the natuie of a committee 
*, chosen by ballot. The noble lord, whose 
absence he regretted, n»s in every 
point of view a most proper person to be 
on the committee, and as such had been 
elected. „ * 

Upon the mention of lord Castlereagh’s 
name, • 

Mr. Brougham rosfe, and disclaiming 


any thing invidious, protested against the while the noble lord, with two other ca 
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fif la* session, declared his unwillingness 
and inability to attend. It was paobable, 
therefore, that hi* learned friend would be 
eeuaily unwilling and unable to attend 
uk on the present occasion. Possibly that 
was calculated upon. Thus it appeared, 
th^t two of those membfrs, who might be 
regarded as impartial, and- whose names 
4vere inserted in tile .ministerial list, were 
likely to be absent froth this committee, 


attempt to constitute the noble lord a 
judge upon this question, whether the 
noble lord himself and his colleagues had 
behaved improperly towards individuals, 
who had perhaps already commenced 
actions agpinst ministers, for depriving 
them of liberty, and stigmatizing their 
characters. * • • 

Lord ('astlereagh observed, tlftifa if jhc 
proposition of tlnjlearped gcntlemin were 
admitted, namely, that because ha \fc%s a 
minister, he ought not to become tv mem¬ 
ber of tfii'. committee, he wished to lfnow 
to what functions he was competent in 
that House l l or were he precluded from 
giving an opinion, or promoting an 
inquiry, upon any question in which 
the administration of the government 
was concerned, he hardly knew^ what 
business he could have to transact in par¬ 
liament. 

Mr. Brougham referred to the noble 
lord’s Objection to tin*proposition for sub¬ 
stituting smother name for that of Word 
G. Cavendish, and asked how the*IIwuse 
would proceed, in case persons weae 
chosen by ballot to any committee who 
c?uld not possibly attend ? The Ilguse 
would, in such a case, no doubt, help 
itself out of the difficulty, by renewing 
the ballot; and a* to nomination, be called | 
to the recollection of the House, Mi at tlnf: 
last committee of last session was cluftcn 
by nomination, and not by ballot. So 
much for precedent. But to return to 
the selection of a persoq*hy ballot, who 
was physically incapable of attendance, it 
appeared that pro tanto, such was the si¬ 
tuation of Lord G. Cavendish. The at¬ 
tendance of the noble lord was, no doubt, 
peculiarly desirable, not only from liis 
personal character, but from his acquaint¬ 
ance with the transactions in Derbyshire. 

the noble lord, it appeared, could not 
attqpd; and was the*committee to have 
no one in liis place. Sir Arthur Piggott 
also wus among the itames returned ; but 
it would be remembered, that his learned 
friend, when chosen upon the committee 


binet ministers, and the ^attorney and 
solicitor generals were sure to be present. 
How, then, was the country to regard this , 
.committee ? They saw it composed of 
the very persons who were mixed in the 
transactions with respect to which it was 
appointed to inquire. • Yet such was the 
committee rf>n whose verdict the House 
would be called upon to legislate. Such 
was the conftnittee $at would no doubt 
recommend an act of indemnity to 
shelter ministers from any responsibility 
for the exercise of the powers with which 
they were invested by the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus qft. What a spectacle 
for the country, that a committee com¬ 
posed, by far the most part of ministers 
and ministerial adherents, should be ap- 
poinfcd.to decide upon the question, whe¬ 
ther persons imprisoned by wrde* of mi¬ 
nisters should .have their right of action 
at law—whether, for instance, sucfl per¬ 
sons as the Messrs. Evans, Mr. (Jlitf, and 
others, who had already, he understood, 
commenced proceedings against ministers, 
should have an opporftmny of seeking 
legal redress*md vindicating their charac¬ 
ter, or whether all theirproceedings should 
be quashed, tqhile they them-elve* should 
be condemned ti> pay all the costs they 
had incurred 1 

Mr. % Wilber force thought it durable, 
if any mepiber returned upon the ballot 
was unable to attend, that another should 
be substituted lor him, *if such substitu¬ 
tion could be n^jide consistently with the 
usages of the House.? To t&e principle of 
ballot he declared himself an advocate, 
because it afforded the best chance of es¬ 
caping the influence of party, and of pro¬ 
ducing a fair "selection. But even upon 
ballot, there must be some previous un¬ 
derstanding in the House as to who were 
to be chosen, for otherwise the votes of 
many members must be entirely thrown 
away. • 

• The Speaker stated, that with respect 
to the proposition tor the substitution e 
one name lor another, he believed there 
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would be found no precedent on* the 
Journals of the House; indeed, that 
aingje and individual [circumstance of 
putting one name in the\room of another 
would be, in a manner, jumping over 
several of the principal Orders; ana first, 
that one; that‘the icommittee be appointed 
by ballot. Now, he,submitted, that if 
one name was substituted for another,' 
that would not be done by ballot. He 
was only stating to the House what be'l 
thought was the practice, and, in making 
such a statement, he thpught he was only 
, doing his duty. He could not find any 
trace of such having been the practice.. 
He did not perceive that any member had 
been left out, except it was b* absolute 
parliamentary disqualification, a physical 
impossibility of attendance. * As to any 
other disqualification of attendance, there 
was, as far as his knowledge extended, 
no account ef any case having arisen. 

Mr. Calcraft thought, that without con¬ 
tradicting the orders of the House, it 
might be regular to fill up the places of 
the persons who it was supposed, would 
not attend. He wished to say a word or 
two with regard to the appointment of a 
committee by ballot. Of that method 
he cduld safely say, that the influence of 
minister# by<-iiean§ of it was greater than 
by any othertnode. He hqd himself been 
a scrutineer upon the appointment of this 
committee by that' method. He did not 
suppose there was any thing secret in 
what he was saying, but if there was ne 
would not proceed. [Cries of No ! no.] 
He had not been sworn when he was ap¬ 
pointed a scrutineer. There were, upon 
this occasion, 103 persons «who had put 
lists into the glass, and amongst those 
there were 97 not only identically the 
same, <but in the same hand-writing. 
Whose hand it was, or whencf the lists 
came, he would not presume to offer a 
conjecture. But "if his hon. friend had 
considered for a tnomenf, he was per¬ 
suaded he would have inferred, that die 
quarter whence they came was not very 
doubtful. He thought sdlns steps might 
bo taken to supply the places of those 
gentlemen whtf would not attend, though 
he should be the last man to propose any 
member in the place of bis noble friend; 
for be thought he was one of the best 
persons in that House to become a mem¬ 
ber of such ft committee. 

Mr.. WUherforce said, that if any memi 
jer. who haa a list given^him, thought 
any one was not a fit person for such a 
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committee, he' might have scratched out 
the names, without its being suspected 
who made the alteration. 

Mr. Canning*'said, shat if it were ne¬ 
cessary to take any step with respect to 
the list, there was one obvious course for 
the House to' adopt. They could insist 
thst any member, not prevented by a 
physical impossibility, should do his doty. 
For his own pari, he should protest 
against the adoption of any other step. 

The Speaker quoted the case of sir 
Joseph Jekyll,^ho was chosen by ballot 
to serve on a committee- An objection 
was made to his appointment, on the 
ground that he had not taken the usual 
oaths at the clerk's tabVs but the House, 
on a division, decided that he was quali¬ 
fied,'aim refused to substitute another 
nane. ■> 1 

Sir A W. Burroughs maintained, that 
the^ might be a parliamentary disqua¬ 
lification to exclude a member from 
servhig on such a committee. The case 
of the noble lord was one of those; there 
could be no reason why he should sit aa 
judge of his own acts. The precedent 
just alluded to established this principle, 
that the House might review the ballot, 
in order to correct its own proceeding 
where it might be wrong. He begged to 
remind the House of the motion made 
by the noble lord yesterday, which deter¬ 
mined that the committee should ^consist 
of 2* members. Suppose, then, that lord 
G. ' Cavendish could not attend, would 
net that vote be defeated? Suppose sir 
A. Piggott was also to absent himself, could 
it bf* said that the House was not compe* 
tent to supply his place ? In the last ses¬ 
sion, the name of the present solicitor- 
general was added to the committee. It 
would be desirable to know whether lord 
G.*Cavendish was absent at the time he 
was nominated, or whether he had since 
left towp. Perhaps the best course they 
could adopt, lipder the circumstances, 
would be to postpone the meeting of the 
committee until the noble lord could be 
personally present, as there was no ur- 

S ent necessity for their meeting imme- 
iateiy. He trusted some steps would be 
taken to remedy so great an abuse as the 
appointment of a committee by Liaifot, 
which was the? worst mode that could he*' 
employed. Had they been electee^ by 
nomination, the choice would then nave 
been made from the members who were 
present, and the inconvenience now expe¬ 
rienced would have been avoided. 
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Sir M. W. Ridley begged to assure tfemtti, but it waq difficult and scarcely 
the House, that the absence of lord 6. possible «o give a precise answer. He 
^ Cavendish was by no means voluntary, could not exactly state what amount of 
It was certainly not his qwn wish, but eachequer bills might come in. They 
a real necessity that compelled his ab- were liable to be paid off in four months, 
sence. (Mr. Tierney wished to know whether it 

It was then c ,ordered, thn the commit* was intended to pay off^heioan from the 
tee have power to send for persons, papers, Bank in money, otwith exchequer bills ? 
and records. * *The Bank would oe precisely as they 

| were now if they took exchequer bills. 

Coatmittee of Ways and Means "There was not any difference as to what 
—Exchequer Bills.] The House 'the public derived from thee Bank. Tjie 

having resolved itself inf£ a Committee public gained mqfely by tbe difference 
of Ways and Means/ between four per cent interest and the • 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer arid, he fate of interest on the exchequer bills, 
hadalready informed the House that it was He was* happy to see ai» hon. gentleman 
not his intention t g propose, at this eyly connecte^With the Bank in his place, 
period of the session, the grant ot' any He wished to inform him and the House, 
other sums than the taxef whTfch, the that from Chat day forward his object 
House had been in the habit of^gsantyng would be, to endeavour to ascertain what 
from year to year^ for ( a great lei.Vth of particular steps the J3ank was taking to 
time back, and a grant of Exohefeyer enable it to resume payments in cash. He 
Bills to replace other Exchequer, Bills was to presume this fact, that for any 
now outstanding. The House would re* thing thf Bank knew, cash payments 
collect, that in a committee of supply, might be resumed at the time specified 
they had lately voted 24 millions to make in the act of parlian^nt. Now, it ap- 
good exchequer bills issued last session, peared that no step had been taken for 
and outstanding and unprovided for; nine this purpose, but one, a very material 
millions to make good other exchequer one no doubt—the preparing themselves 
bills, also issued last session, and outstand- with gold. But if this was brought about 
ing and unprovided for: and six millions by increased issues, thqp he*deiHbd that 
to pay off the loan of the Bank to the any preparation at all was bade. , He 

g overnment in 1816. He should now, observed a smile upon the countenance 
owevtfi , merely propose the grant of the of a number of gentienien, some of them 
land and malt tax, and an issue of* 30 not very remarkable for their attention to, 
millions to replace the above 24 rtillions or Knowledge of, financial subjects. The 
of outstanding exchequer bills, and t« smile of these gentlemdh seemed to say ^ 
pay off the loan from the Bank in 1816, —What better preparation can you bave 
o£ six millions. It would not be neqes* than gold f He would tell them a much 
sary to trouble them with any other vote better—a rediactiog of the issues. This 
till a later period of the session, whhn all was the only thing that would look like 
the different sendees would be before sincerity on the part of the Bank. With 
the House. He concluded with Inoving 4 respect ao the payment of the Bank loan, 
resolutions to the above effect. • if it was Jin exchequer bills, the only 

Mr. Tierney said, it was desirable to change would be a reduction of interest, 
know whether the 30 millions would be Of this reduction he was still glad ; but 
enough to cover the expenses of tfie pub* nothing would J>e done to enable the 
lie service, so that no farther application Bank to resume its payments, if it took 
for money would be required before Eas* payment in exchequer bills. He {wished 
ter. With respect to the amount for to ask, whether any arrangement had 
exchequer-bills, it was for services voted, been come to # with the Bank, as to the 
and for other purposes. Bills outstand* mode of payment i He had 'a high opi- 
-ing and unprovided for were to be paid nion of the honour and character of tne 
^ su °k bills came in, he wished Bank. The first effect of the payment 
."know whether they would absorb the in money would be the Bank’s not re- 
sum oroposed. Would the grant, when issuing the notes paid in. But if the 
addea to the land and malt be found suffi- payment was to be in exchequer bills, 
cient for the purpose ? the Bank could not draw in its issues. If*, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer under- the debt to theJBank were paid, it would 
stood the question of the right,, hon. gen- always be in the pertver of the Bank to 
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should be called to it m early as possible. 

The Ckanmlor of the Exchequer ob¬ 
served, that h‘» had no objection to reply , 
most explicitly to the question or the 
right hon. gentleman, and he was ready 
to admit that.the House and the public 
were entitled to the fullest information 
which it was in his power and consistent 
\fith his duty to afford. With regard to 
the immediate sul^ect of the right hon. 
gentleman's inquiry, he had not the 


curtail their Must by|aot renewing dis* 
counts t but the moment they tdbk exche- 

3 uer bil ls , they could have no control over 
le rename of bank-rotes, because <t 
was a rale with the Bank never to sell 
exchequer bills. When*in the possession 
of Ae Bank *they were merely good no 
Show what their defyts and what their 
assets were; formas* he had said, it was' 
rn rule with the Bank, when exchequer 
bilk once came into their possession, j 
nqyer to sell *hem again. Indeed it might , 
be doubted whether tjjjey had a right tc i 
aell; for they were prohibited from ! 
“ dealing in government securities.” l T n« i 
less he found that proper measures w ere 
taken, he should move for phpers, from 


smallest hesitation in declaring, that it 
was the intentic*\ oflhis majesty’s ministers 
that the repayment to the Bank of the 
loan of six millions should be made iu 
money, and not in exchequer bills 
[Heap, hear!]. I’pgn the ether more 


week to week, ttf see what wre the 1 goneral^subject which had been adverted 
issues of the Bank—simply with a view 
to ascertain, whether they were taking 
those steps which afforded 'the only se- 


to, oltftougli not now before the House, 
h(*wa* desirous of making one or two ob¬ 
servations. If it ,s!ioujd become ncces- 
ctrrity to the country for their returning sas/to propose to parliament the post- 
to the wholesome state of things-* of ponersent of the resumption of cash pay¬ 
paying in cash, without which,all their merits, it would not be from any purpose of 
finance committee reports would not be , consulting the convenience of’government, 
one wbit more serviceable to them than j but would be submitted on grounds per- 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments, or , fectly distinct. He could not agree that 
the story of Aladdin’s Lamp. It was his it was desirable at the present moment 
sincere belief, that the Bank really de- ’ to reduce the issues of the notes of the 
sired to return to cash payments* but, ! Banlyof England ; and he considered the 
on the %thaA hand, he knew there? was a 
powerful bofly, who cared j.othsng for the 
interests of the country—who wished 
merely the continuance of suqji a state 
of things as might be most favourable/or 
their speculations—to whom nothing was 
. so beneficial as fire leaving every thing in 
a state of continued fluctuation. He 
called, however, on every man who was j tiqp that lie should probably feel it K is 
not a gambler or a spqpufaSor, to consider duty to propose sorm- arrangement for the 
" -- ' 1 Much had 


repayment of the six millions in money 
as expeditrrt, not to enable the Bank to 
lessen their paper in that proportion, 
which appeared to be tire view’ of the 
ridtt Iron, gentleman, but to enable them 
to* expend accommodation to trade, and 
4o support the commercial interests of 
1 the country. Jt was upon this considera- 


the consequences of ationtinuance of the 
present system, and to see, in the third 
year of peace, how the Bar^k might re¬ 
sume cash payments. It ought to be the 
object of the greatest anxiety anjj vigi¬ 
lance to see thot She Bank trod in the steps 
likely to lead to cash ^payments. He 
begged pardAn of the Hoo.se, but this was 
one of the most impoitant subjects to 
which its attention cftultl be turned. 
Wfere we to be the only country in Eu¬ 
rope to which the stigma attached ?—far 
It was a great stigma on a country to re¬ 
main in that state with respect to our 
currency in which we now were. He im¬ 
plored them not to consider this as a party 
question j or as I laving been taken up by 
^nun in A party spirit. Peeling so arfcc- 
& iously as he did on this«subject, he was 
desirous that the attention of the House 


final repayment of this loan. 

! been already saved by the arrangement. 
* made o'riginalJy, and the present rate of in¬ 
terest would cause a saving to the country 
of not less than one million out of the six 
millions composing the Joan. The right 
lion, gentlem&v he believed, had done no 
more than justice to the Bank, in expres¬ 
sing his conviction that they were sin¬ 
cerely desirous of resuming their ordinary 
course of payments; but the interests of 
the public, and the security of commerce, 
might, in a particular state of things, form 
a very reasonable ground lor' 
rence of parliament, to delay the perftfi* 
at which that resumption should., take 
place. The subject was, not, however, 
now under consideration, and he should 
not, therefore, enter into any argument 
upon the different pointy involved in it 
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ions might be 
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n of payments 
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with respect to which que 
raised, but he begged lei 
tint whether the resumpti 
in chsh on the past of tie Bank of En 
gland should commence in* the present 
year or be delayed till the ensuing, the 
measures of government would be equally 
directed to forward and encourage it. 

Mr. Tierney thought the right 
gentleman's explanation perfectly satis 
factory as far as relat 
of the six millions irJmoney to the Bank 
because it would enwle £he Bank to do 
what in his opinion tjfay ought to do—re¬ 
duce the amount of their issues ; but he 
had witnessed, with great dismay, the sort 
of levity vyjth whigh the right hon. geqfle- 
man treated the very serious question 
whether the Bank was to feturil to its 
regular payments this year or thefkyct. He 
was glad to hear that i^was not the Conve¬ 
nience of government which it wapiti- 
tended to consult; but that the under¬ 
stood ground upon which the Hbuse 
might expect, that some measure for ex¬ 
tending the time at which the currency 
was to be restored to its proper state, 
would be proposed, was, that great loans 
were to be advanced by individuals in this 
country to foreign powers. The uature 
of these loans was no secret to any body: 
and could the right hon. gentleman en¬ 
tertain a doubt that the money of which 
they consisted was at the present moment 
going out of the country, or that the «»n- 
tractors were not* already availing*them¬ 
selves of the high price of stocks, in ordee 
to make large remittances at the most fa¬ 
vourable rate ? Without mentioning 
names, he might allude, by way of exam- 
le, to a certain individual, with whom 
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rftroftgly inclined to taka advantage of the 
present «ate of the funds. Whit be Un¬ 
derstood from fie declarations of the 
Chancellor of tht! exchequer was, that no¬ 
thing existed in the* internal or external 
situation of political affairs which esated 
any obstacle to the restoration df the old 
circulating mediup. The'whole question 
hon. f therefore became narrpwed to this point, 
satis-1 (for it was evident that there was noground 
to the repayment T for the appointment of a committee to 
" w inquire whether the Bank Was or was not 
prepared to pay^—could a foreign loan 
operate of itself unfavourably on the price < 
.of gold in this country ? He was satisfied 
that it could not, ana Ms conviction was 
the strong& from looking at the operation 
of the t-fro great loans*to Austria in 1795 
and 1798, which loans produced no such 
effect. What he desired to see was, tha 
Bank liberafin thein* accommodation, but 
still cautious in their issue Of paper: he 
desired to see the gold coinage again in 
circulation : and if in three months after 
that event, the Mint price of gold was not 
equal to its market pace, he would pledge 
himself never again to trouble the House 
on this subject—a circumstance which 
he had no doubt would give them infinite 
satisfaction. £a laugh3 

Mr.- F. Lewis said, be miSt afbw him¬ 
self to be extremely anxious to see the cir¬ 
culating medium of the country replaced 
as soon ^s possible on its only secure basis. 
Ttie facts which had come with in his 
own knowledge had convinced him, that if 
there was any difficulty or inconvenience* 
in resuming our ancient and natural cur¬ 
rency, those difficulties would be enhanced, 
and not dimkiishgd, by any additional 
delay. In the discussion of this subject. 


was extremely*well acquainted, afid who 
would scarcely suffer the present opportu¬ 
nity to pass by him unobserved. He ap¬ 
prehended that this course of thingg would 
continue to go on, and thaj*before the five 
months which still remained previous to the 
expiration of the present restriction had 
elapsed, the whole amount of the loans 
might be transferred. In that case, to 
postpone the resumption would be to 
provide agai nst a danger that no longer 
pv> ^> -TUB fight hon. gentleman shook 
head; it was possible tlfct the right 
. bon. gentleman might be right, and that 
* ■ himself migh( he deceived; but to take 
•a instance which vtas notorious—the 
lout of three millions to Prussia— were 
he one of the lender*, he should be 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


pie, to a certain individual, witn wnom delay, in the discussion or this subject, 
he had no doubt the right hon. gentleman] he feared the operation of the country 
—-*-—" - 1 ' ~* banks was pot in general sufficiently at¬ 

tended to* It was not easy to discover 
the cajises which regulated the extent of 
their issues. It would, hbwever, be found, 
upon inquiry, that in as short a period as 
two years and a half twenty-five millions 
of country bank notes had been withdrawn 
from circulation? He would leave it to 
the House to^judge of the effect which 
this must have produced upon individual 
credit, and upon all the transactions aris¬ 
ing out of the internal commerce of the 
country. He called upon every member 
of the House to inquire in his own district 
and neighbourhood, and he w8uld venture 
tef say, that the result of that inquiryL 
would correspond with his own, and would ’ 
shew that the paper so suddenly withdrawn 
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was now re-issuing with no less rapidity.. 
Could it> be doubted fo£ a moment, that 
these transitions must hVve a most mate¬ 
rial influence upon the prrces of all commqr 
dities, or that it was not of vast importance 
for tjie House to pause and deliberate 
well, before they, adopted any m$a qjk 
which might favour the continuance of 
these fluctuations? Jrae believed it im-< 
possible to point? out any reason why 
the whole, or a much larger amount of' 
country pape^ would not be thrown into 
circulation, unless the Bank of England 
exercised its control bver every other, 
by issuing no paper which was not imme- c 
difitely convertible into gold. The inter¬ 
est of commerce, no doubt, required an 
adequate circulation of paper, xmt the 
misfortune was, that as the circulation in¬ 
creased the depreciation of paper followed, 
and such must be the consequence whfle 
the restriction upon tne Bank continued. 
Should this restriction continue for tyo 
years longer, he could not allow himself 
to describe the distress which was but too 
likely to ensue. Hp knew that, on the 
other hand, the issue of paper was neces¬ 
sary for the purposes of commercial ac¬ 
commodation and to facilitate the transfer 
of property: but, on the other hand, 
such an«3su~as that which he deprecated 
threatened to shake every other descrip¬ 
tion "of property in the country, both 
landed and funded. To obviate such a 
menacing evil, he intreated the House and 
his majesty’s ministers to consider seriously 
'the necessity of removing the restriction 
"upon cash payments by tne,Bank. 

Lord Ca&tlereagh said, he did not rise 
with a view to press the discussion of a 
question which coulfe* not, indeed, be 
fairly or fully entered into until his right 
lion. fi;<end should bring forward the mea¬ 
sure which would paturally rhise that dis¬ 
cussion. But in reference to some obser¬ 
vations which had fallen from the right 
hon. gentleman, he thought it proper to 
assure the right hon. gentleman, as well 
as the House, that it was the anxious 
wish of his majesty's ministers that the 
Bank should resume its payments in cash, 
and that the-country shouM return to its 
ordinary and wholesome circulation. But 
looking to the subject in the view taken 
by the right hon. gentleman himself, he 
would' ask, whether it could be the wish 
of that right bon. gentleman, or of any of 
Ai :ose who thought with him, to place the 
^Bank, by a premature removal of the re¬ 
striction, in such a predicament as might 


suggest the necessity of again renewing 
that restriction, or of urging the Bank to 
withhold that\degree of accommodation 
which was essential to<£he commercial in¬ 
terests of the country ? Now, in case a 
foreign loan cf such a magnitude should 
be contractedfas would threaten the ex¬ 
portation of a considerable quantity of 
bullion, would not parliament owe it to 
the country to continue, or if discontinued, 
to renew the restriction, as a matter of 
paramount necessit y ? It was to be ap¬ 
prehended, tha(. foiifign loans of this na¬ 
ture might be contr\ cted, over which the 
counsels of the country could have no 
control—with which, indeed, it would be 
highly .improper in th 9 .se counsels at all 
to interfere. He did not mean a loan of 
three o#*four millions to this or that par- 
ticjilar|pOwer, but loans of such an ex¬ 
tent aJ could not yet be ascertained, and 
thqjministers were not yet prepared 
to opgn the ca 6 e to parliament. That 
there was nothing in the internal situation 
or the foreign relations of the country to 
prevent the Bank from resuming its pay¬ 
ments in cash, he was quite ready to ad¬ 
mit. There was, indeed, nothing in our 
foreign relations which threatened, in the 
slightest degree, the disturbance of our 
pacific connexion ; but yet it was material 
to provide, that the financial measures of 
foreign states should not be allowed to 
embarrass this country, by placing the 
Bank in such a situation as might compel 
it to refuse the usual facilities to our dif- 
jerent commercial transactions. He de¬ 
nied that government in any degree inter¬ 
posed to promote loans to foreign states. 

It was for the contractors for those loans to 
act according to their own discretion, but 
he hoped that the people of this country 
■ would ‘deliberate with caution upon the 
investment of their capital in foreign 
funds. He did not mean that the discre¬ 
tion of individuals in the disposition of 
their property should in any degree be 
controlled, but it would be well for capi¬ 
talists to considei what they were about. 
There was, no doubt, at present, a great 
temptation to British capitalists; for it 
was known, that while money could be 
had in this country on exchequer bills, at 
so low a rate of interest aw > -fg 

at least fount times that rate ot' interred , 
might be had in foreign states. It was to 
be apprehended, therefore, that capital, 
which naturally soaght the most produc¬ 
tive employment, would be transferred to 
a considerable amount; and it was for 
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parliament to guard againit the conse- tgrs had not the intention to which he had 
quencea of that transfer upoi the treasures alluded. Jf it shimld be declared, that 
\ of*the Bank. From such tmnsfer, indeed, the provisions in tie treaties to which he 
should the apprehended loins take place, had referred, were owing to special cir- 
the exchange would rise against this coun- cumstances, not likely again to occur, and 
try, and, in consequence, tie transporta- that the case was*not to form a precedent 
tion of the precious metals would natu- up'fen future treaties, grqgt good would be 
rally take place. Under such circum- done. It was extrejnely desirable, indeed, 
stances then, he put it to the House, who- fto remove the delusion which prevailed 
ther it would be wiselto remove the re- on this point, for too many persons were 
striction upon the islue of cash by the *at present disposed to conclude from the 
Bank? But he woild assure the right treaties alluded to, that the* faith of go- 
hon. gentleman and me Qouse, that his vernment was pledged to procure the re¬ 
majesty's ministers jpd no disposition to storation of any property they might in- 
continue that restriction, unless a strong vest in foreign funds, and especially in 
case were made out. He was ready to the funds of that country with which tie 
go along pith thf right hon. gentleman had been lately at war. 
m deprecating the consequences qf the in- Lord Casllereagh said, that he had no 
creased issue of paper by the prSviocial difficulty in stating that the debts alluded 
banks; but, on the other hand, ft vvas„to to Jn thqjreaties of 1814 and 15, stood 
be considered whether yie Bank should be upon particufhr groqjids, and that there- 
reduced to the necessity of starving*the fore they formed the subject of a special 
circulation of the country, or limiting that prevision in those treaties. By the treaty 
degree eft accommodation which was* es- with Fraijce in 1787, it was covenanted, 
sential to every branch of our commercial that in the event of war, ever y British sub¬ 
industry. Ministers would, in his view, ject should be allowed^me year for the re- 
be highly culpable, if they sought the movalof'his property from that country, and 
triumph of clinging to a principle, with- it was in direct violation of this treaty that 
out considering the case to which that the debts alluded to were contracted, 
principle was to be applied. They were, Thenff'oge it was pledged by the treaty of 
as they ought to be, highly solicitous for Amiens, that those debt£ sh«sliI4>e paid 
the removal of the restriction upon the by the French government. * The trea- 
Bank, but it was their duty to consider ties, then, of 1814 and 15, only provided 
the cirdtimstances under which that re- for that which originated with the treaty 
moval should take place. The noble lord of 1787, and was sanctioned by the treaty 
concluded with aspiring the Housd*, tnat of Amiens. Those claims were indeed 
ministers were not at all disposed to con-* of such a nature, that if provision were 
tinue the restriction upon the Bank, on not made to secure their liquidation, the 
any ground or principle of expediency government which concluded the treaty 
from year to year, and that they would of 1787, would*be exposed to the charge 
not propose or accede to the contimfauce of having entrappacl British subjects to 
of that restriction unless a distinct and invest their property in France. But this 
special case wSs made out to justify the ’formed a special case, and afforded po en- 
measure. • courageme^t* to British subjects to vest 

Mr. Hammersley expressed a hope that their property in foreign funds. He was 
ministers would not be found to have any ready, ‘then, to go along with the hon. 
intention of giving any encouragement to gentleman, that £hose who should make 
the proposed loans to foreign states, or to such investments had no claim whatever 
the investment of British capital in foreign upon the British government, and that in 
funds. He was sorry to understand that the event of any war, or on the conclu- 
such encouragement was inferred from sion of any peace, no such transactions 
certain provisions in the treaties of 1814 would be entitled to the consideration of 
and 1815, as he himself had calculated at the British government. It would, indeed, 

th^^»~-»sJ**fP*treaties were concluded; be an extraordinary principle to admit that 

i’fa^neant with regard to ths reimburse- the government of any nation should have 
i ment of British subjectwwho had lost the itafaith pledged, or its operations regulated, 
property they hjtd vested in the French by the spontaneous transactions "of indi- 
tunds. A distinct declaration from the viduals. ■ ^ 

noble lords upon this subject, would be Mr. Hammersfcy expressed himself per- 
of considerable utility, especially if minis- fectly satisfied by the ^declaration of the 
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noble lord, which would, he had oo doubt,, 
serve tfi dissipate a dreat de^J of mis¬ 
chievous delusion. ^ 

The Resolutions were' then agreed to* 

r HOUSE OF tORDS. : 

* Monday, February 9. 

Petition from JV^anchester c.on-\ 
CERNing Seditious Practices]. Lord j 
Holland apologized to their lordships for'| 
troubling (hem with a few words on a' 
subject which he had not the opportunity of 
bringing regularly before them. A peti¬ 
tion had been transmitted to him, in order a 
to be presented,; to the House, vjiich he 
regretted to say he had unfortunately 
mislaid or lost. The petition itself, and 
the circumstances under whiqfi it was to 
be presented, were of great public im¬ 
portance. It had been the* wish of the 
etitioners, .among 'whom were many 
ighly respectable persons, that it shoi|id 
be presented to their lordships House in 
time to be referred to the secret'commit¬ 
tee. It had been sent to him for that 
purpose by Mr. Taylor, of Manchester, 
and he still hoped that he might receive 
another copy before the committee made j 
their report. He felt it, however, 4o be 
his dutjfc publicly to acknowledge 
his negligence, anti express liis, regret at 
not being able to comply that day with 
the wish of the petitioners. Though 
he had not read the petition which reached 
him with sufficient attention to recollect 
its contents, ye^ having had access to 
* another petition from the same persons, 
intended-for another place, he was able to 
state to their lordships its general purport. 
The allegation* it chained were vety 
strong; and coming as they did from 
persons of respectability, they merited the 
attention of their lordships. 1 ' The peti¬ 
tioners stated of Their own knowledge, 
that all the disturbances in that part of 
the country, and all disorderly proceed¬ 
ings which h^d attracted the public no¬ 
tice, had been the work of hired spies, in¬ 
formers, arid agents of jthe government. 
Thp petitioners had, from their local si¬ 
tuation, opportunities of ascertaining the 
facts they stated, and had made it their 
business to inquire into and trace the dis¬ 
turbances to their source; but when, in 
the course of their investigations, they 
pointed out any individuals as objects of 
'jgtyapicion, ftiey either disappeared fr<^n 
7 ihat part of the country, or if carried be¬ 
fore magistrates wese so©3 released. He 


could not voikh for the truth of these al¬ 
legations, butthey were stated by 26 per¬ 
sons of respectable character, who were 
most anxious \>f supporting their State¬ 
ments by evidence at the bar of their 
lordships’ 'll fuse, or before the com¬ 
mittee. * 

• HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, February 9. 

Chimney Swe ?fers Regulation 
Bill.] Mr. Ret net rose, pursuant to 
notice, to raov£ for^eave to bring in a bill 
for the better regulation of Chimney 
Sweepers and their Apprentices. It was 
the object of this bill put an f end to the 

evil so long, so universally, and so justly 
complained of, as to the use, or rather 
abuse,, of young children in sweeping 
ch'mnfes. He felt it unnecessary to enter 
int&dity detail upon this subject, as the 
sunerings endured, and the cruelties in¬ 
flicted, through the practice allfaded to, 
were so fully described in the evidence 
taken before the committee of the last ses¬ 
sion, from which committee this bill ema¬ 
nated. The bill was indeed a transcript 
of that whicli he had brought forward last 
year, with the exception only of that pro¬ 
vision which related to the total and 
prompt abolition of the use of climbing 
boys, and which provision, perhaps, pre¬ 
vented the bill from being carried. He 
was.happy to say that since last year the 
denre*to abolish this qdious practice-had 
been expressedat public meet mgs in all the 
great towns throughout the country ; those 
meetings unanimously adopting resolutions 
that theemployment of climbing hoysought 
not to be any longer tolerated, especially as 
a mechanical instrument was found efficient 
Lfor the purpose. But wh 6 ‘could dissent 
frem these resolutions that had any know¬ 
ledge of the effects of this barbarous sys¬ 
tem ? Within even the last year, no less 
than fiVe fatal, instances had occurred to 
show its character. One of these instances 
in England, and another in Scotland had 
been attended with circumstances of pe¬ 
culiarly aggravated cruelty. But the 
masters, or properly speaking, the owners 
of the unfortunate children employed in 
this business were rarely 4 of 
the common* feelings of humanity; 
even if they were,,jt would be impossible 
to have the business done without sa¬ 
crifice of those feelings.' For, from the 
manner in which chimneys were con¬ 
structed, especially in London, where with 
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a view to save fuel, the flue* were often no ,thei*best safeguards against the encroach- 
more than seven or eight finches in dia- ments o&arbitrar# power and the abuses 
\ v meter, and conseguentJy.fi order to clean of intolerant paify spirit; that although 
such chimneys, ih becanfe necessary to irmly convinced at the period when those 
employ children of the tender^st age. For measures were proposed by his majesty’s 
that purpose, indeed, chiluWn of less than ministers to the consideration of the 
seven yea's of age were often employed, House, that the circqmstBnces* of the 
nay, female children were actually so en- times did not require, and that constitu- 
gaged in some instances [Hear, hear fc].y tional vigilance could ^not acquiesce in, 
The House and eveiftr man of feeling ijr the suspension of the act of Habeas Cor- 
the country, must nalirally be shocked at' pus and the other restrictive enactments 
such a fact; but he Ii oped that the repe-' adopted by the House, the petitioners 
tition of it would beleffectually provided thought it most jproper to defer the ex- 
against. The objey of ms bill, the hon. pression of their sentiments upon this im- , 
member described go be, without disturb- .portant subject to a period, when the heat ’ 
ing the present apprenticeships, that no of political feeling being somewhat allly- 
master swpep shoJ[d hereafter be jllojved ed, they ^flight be enabled to examine 
to take any apprentice under fourteen with maturer deliberation, with more 
years of age. This was the IftsW step scrutinizing caution, and with more rigid 
which he proposed to take in a*proceed- impartially, the truth of the information 
ing, which, he trustedj would lead to the upon which,'judging from the reports of 
total abolition of a practice so revultfrg to its secret committees, the House must lie 
humanity. The hon. gentlemap then psesumed to have acted; that the peti- 
moved,*“ That leave be given to bring in a tioners qould not avoid feeling that the 
bill for the better regulation of Chimney character, not only of the towns in which 
Sweepers and their Apprentices, and for they reside, but of tfce very populous dis- 
the preventing the employment of boys in trict that surrounds them, and perhaps 
climbing chimnies.” even of the county of Lancaster at large, 

Leave was given to bring in the bill; was involved in the charges of disaffection, 
which was afterwards presented and read dibldyatyy, and treason, which were so 
a first time. lavishly heaped on thg mM Numerous 

and the most jndustrious clifts of ijs po- 
Petjtion from Manchester con- pulation; that the petitioners take leave 
CERNittG Seditious^Practices.] Mr. to assert to the House, not only that the 
Philips stated, that during the absence, conduct of the labouring part ot' their fel- 
and at the desire, of his noble fiidhd, the low townsmen at that period did not ex¬ 
member for Lancashire, he had a Petition hibit the slightest tendAicy to insubo rdi- 
to present from certain merchants, manu- nation or violence, but that the\>«ustain- 
focturers and others, inhabitants of I^an- ed an unparalleled cxtremitt^F distress 
Chester, Salford, and the neighbourhood, with fortitud^thejpostexaiilplaryandhe- 
The petition stated, * roic; that without storing themselves to 

“ That the petitioners heard with great concur in the propriety, or to defend the 
pain and uneasiness the nlarmirfg stated prudence, of all the political conduct of 
ments which were currently circulated flu- the workjpg classes in their neighbour¬ 
ring the early part of the past year, as to hood, the petitioners have no hesitation in 
the evil designs entertained by th^labour- assuring the House, aslhe result of their 
ing classes in their neighbourhood, and careful and as^jduous inquiries, that the 
concealed under the disguise of an anxiety proceedings of that part of the population 
to obtain a reform in the representation of have been completely and most grossly 
the people; that the petitioners have misrepresented f that as far as regards the 
found themselves obliged to conclude that meeting of the # 10th of March, familiarly 
the impression produced by the statements known by the designation ’of the blanket 
to which they have now referred, greatly meeting, nothing could exceed the quiet¬ 
's: i decision of the House in ness and order with which the populace 

rwronciirring with the proposals of his ma- proceeded to it, and demeaned themselves 
jest^p ministers, entirely to suspend 6ome, throughout its continuance; that it had 
and materially^to abridge other, of the been publicly announced sweral days; 
most valuable rights End privileges which that not the slightest intimation of its WW" 
Englishmen derive from the bravery and puted illegality, was given; that no at«y 
wisdom of their ancestorsi and which afford tempt was made to disperse it by means 
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of the civil power, but that, without, 
warnings and, as the petitioners verily be¬ 
lieve, without even reacting the riot act, 
doubtful as it is whether under such cinr 
cumstances that statute could legally be 
enforced, the dragoons, acting under the 
orders of the magistrates, dashed impe¬ 
tuously amongst the multitude, and com¬ 
pelled it to seek safety m flight, although 
magistrates at that period did not possess 
the discretionary power over public 
meetings with •which the House has since 
invested them; that between two and 
, three hundred persons, who were proceed¬ 
ing on the road to London with petitions, 
were, in the course of the before-mention¬ 
ed day, apprehended and lodged under 
circumstances of great hardship, in a 
prison which contained, even before their 
arrival, nearly three times the number gf 
prisoners it was originally calculated to 
receive; and that eight of the persons 
then arrested, who refused to give bail for 
their future appearance, were copimitted 
to Lancaster-castle, and after being de¬ 
tained in gaol amongst prisoners of the 
' most profligate and abandoned descrip¬ 
tion for nearly six months, were at length 
discharged without trial; that on Satur¬ 
day the 29th of March public apprehen¬ 
sion was*macs generally and painfully 
excited, by tfie appearance of an adver¬ 
tisement issued by the magistracy and 
police of Manchester, bearing date the 
preceding day, and in which they stated, 
that 4 Information, on which they could 
«place the fullest reliance, had reached 
4 tEem most daring and traitorous con- 
4 spiracy,cSeobject of which was nothing 
4 less than rebellion end insurrec- 

* tion;’ that ‘ the*town m Manchester was 

* one of the first pointed out for attack, 

* and thp moment fixed upon for tbe dia- 
4 bolical enterprise jwas the n'lght of the 
« 30th of Marchthat as the petitioners 
could not think it possible that the ma¬ 
gistrates or police woutyl wantonly or 
thoughtlessly trifle with public alarm, by 
making so horrible a charge on dubious or 
insufficient grounds, they confidently ex¬ 
pected to see such daring and desperate 
offenders, as those implicated in this 4 dia- 

* bolical enterprise’ must necessarily be so 
supposed to be, brought to early trial and 
condign punishment, particularly as on 
the 23d of April, when the examination 
of the supposed delinquents must, as the 

"tsSBonenr conceive, have brought the 
/Evidence against them under his magiste- 
(rial cognizance) the rt;v, W. R. Hay, sti- 
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pendiary chaiAnan of the Salford quarter 
sessions, did, m his address to the grand 
jury, allude to tie subject in the follow¬ 
ing terms, 4 As judicial inquiries would be 
( instituted . aglinst the offending par- 
4 ties, it woup not be just to enter 
( much upon the subject, but he might 
4 be permitted to say, should such in- 
,* quiries take place, purposes of the 
Slackest enormity faust be disclosed to 
f the public, and that* those who professed 
‘ to doubt their existence would finally be 
‘ constrained toydmft the existence of the 
4 whole of them th^t the suspension of 
, the act of Habeas Cor pi is being, as appears 
by the term's of the B^l itself, applicable 
onlj; to .persons ' suspired of .entertain- 
‘ ing designs hostile toIiis’majesty’s govern- 
4 menu,’ me petitioners conceive that it 
wa% neref intended by the House to 
supersede the necessity of public judicial 
inquiries into charges of^ treason, distinct 
and sppeified in their character, and of 
unpafalleled atrocity in their complexion ; 
that the petitioners are therefore per¬ 
suaded that the House will learn with 
astonishment, that all the persons arrested 
as participators in this alleged conspiracy 
have been discharged without trial; and 
they wpuld farther represent to the House, 
that if the slightest suspicion of the guilt 
of the parties still remains, it is most dan¬ 
gerous to the welfare and tranquillity of 
the country at large„to restore to liberty, 
anil.consequently to the capability of 
doing nfischief, men who have connected 
themselves with a design of such dreadful 
wickedness ! whilst, on the other hand, if 
therf is no foundation for the diabolictd 
conspiracy imputed to them, every prin¬ 
ciple of justice and humanity imperiously 
demands that they shofild f be publicly 
dhd legally delivered from the charges to 
whifch they have been so foully and falsely 
subjected ; that the attention of the peti¬ 
tioners paving been aroused by the dis¬ 
charge of thesp alleged conspirators 
without trial, some of them have entered 
upon an extensive and rigid investigation 
of the grounds upon which traitorous and 
rebellious proceedings were imputed to 
the parties taken into custody, and the 
result of that investigation is a most posi¬ 
tive and irrefragable convf8#*wirf*»vVo 
such conspiracy existed, that no violent 49 
designs were in contemplation, and^hat 
no measure dangerous to public tranquil¬ 
lity was ever proposed or discussed at any 
or the meetings which took place, except 
by hired spies and informers; that whilst 
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petitioners ace convince! that no effort 
was left untried by thesJ wicked and 
detestable emissaries, lew ensnare and 
delude the labouring clashes into acts of 
riot and insubordination, mey, cannot but 
think it will be satisfactoryYo the House, 
to reflect that the illegal* schemes and 
exhortations of these miscreants, though 
addressed to men suffering the most dis¬ 
tressing privations, ha^e been so eminent!^ 


and uniformly unsucc j 
viction of the petitior 
of the spies, in endd 

E ersons known to 
amentary reform, j 
machinations, doe 
and iudegnable 
petitioners believe' 


r ful; that the con- 
rs as to the activity j 
vouring to engage 
petitioners for par- 
their own villainous 
not rest 'on general 
pressions; hut ^the 
jiat their # habitual 
violence, their endeoPbur# to*seduce 
individuals to the commission df specific 
crimes, which would deservedly subject 
them to capital punishments, their^offi- 
ciousuess in appointing meetings jn dif¬ 
ferent pfcrts of the country, their activity 
in procuring a large attendance at such 
meetings, their assumed names, their 
apprehension and immediate discharge, 
and their connexion with the magistracy 
or police, can be dearly and indisputably 
demonstrated; the petitioners would fur¬ 
ther state to the House, that during the 
early part of the last year nocturnal domi¬ 
ciliary visits by subordinate agents of the 
police, without the exhibition of warrant 
or authority for such proceedings, during 
which the greatest abuse and inhiftnanity 
was displayed, were of disgracefully fr% 
quent occurrence; the petitioners there 
fore, conceiving that the House cpuld 
neither foresee nor intend to sanction 
such proceedings as they have enumerated 
and that the employment of spies in the 
manner and to the extent to whifih it ha# 
prevailed in the neighbourhood of die 
petitioners is pregnant with the most 
dangerous consequences to his njajesty’s 
peaceable and well-dispossd subjects, and 
anxious also to vindicate to the country 
at large the loyalty and good character 
of their extensive and populous district, 
do humbly, but most earnestly intreat 
that the House will be pleased to institute 
a strict inquiry into the truth of the 
in this petition, and also 
■Amo the general proceedings, not only 
of the labouring classes but of the ma¬ 
gistracy and police of Manchester and 
its neighbourhood, during the early part 
of the past year; and the petitioners do 
hereby pledge themselves to use the 
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jjtmost diligence and alacrity in furnishing 
the House with Isuch evidence *s they 
confidently [believe will most fully and 
qpmpletely establish the conclusions^ they 
themselves have formfed on the subject.” 

Mr. Philips then observed, that i^muat 
bef obvious mat he coulfl net pledge him¬ 
self to the accuracy of the facts referred 
to in the petition, and on which it was 
founded, but be was informed that they 
had been most diligently and cautiously 
investigated by some of th» persons vyho 
had signed it, and particularly by one 
gentleman, known to him to be a man of • 
^intelligence and active benevolence. His 
own opinion was, that the facts would be 
proved, oil investigation, to be such 
as they had been • reported to him. 
Before he proceeded to a detail, which 
he femg$ would be tiresome to the 
ifouse, he wished 4/) say that he did not 
at all mean to reflect on the intentions 
ofcthe magistrates or municipal officers of 
Manchester. If they had been instru¬ 
mental in deluding ministers, and through 
them the House and^he country in gene¬ 
ral, it was because they had been first 
deluded themselves; for he had no doubt 
that they sincerely believed in the repre¬ 
sentations which they had made. He 
conceived them to hav^bcdbdUltided by 
their own.spiej and informed, and yhose 
of the government. The utmost that he 
had ever said on this subject was, that if 
th§ poor people were liable to delusion 
from their own prejudices on the one 
hand, magistrates who vfere treasurer; 
zealous supporters of Orange la^gSaand 
societies, could not be copwaered as 
exempted from th^delusim^jf their own 
prejudices, on th^otbprtand. He de¬ 
precated strongly the encouragement 
given te such associations, the tendency 
of which xould only be to inflame reli¬ 
gious ^ and political animosities, to call 
into exercise the worst? passions of our 
nature, and to make one class of his ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects hate and persecute ano¬ 
ther.—The lion, member here stated, that 
there had been several meetings, more or 
less numerous in Manchester and the 
neighbourhood, before that'df the 10th of 
March (familiarly called the " Blanketeer 
Meeting”), for preparing resolutions and 
petitions on the subject of a reform of the 
representation. These meetings had been 
very peaceably conducted. To show that^ 
the poor people really meant what tlfflyw 1 
professed, namely, to petition for a reform \ 
of parliament, with which they had.been 
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taught to associate the relief of their 1 owir 
severe sufferings, he staked, thaUthey had 
in the first instance applied to some per¬ 
sons in Manchester, in a station superior 
to their own, and bagged them to unite 
in a Requisition to the beroughreeve and 
constables, for calling a meeting for tAat 
object. This being declined, and their 
Own requisitions to the town officers being v to give bail for their appearance, were 


conveyed them to the New Bayley prison 
already occupied, according to the repre¬ 
sentation of Hie petitioners, by nearly 
three times as Viany people os it was built 
originally tp'robeivc. Their sufferings, it 
is natural to wippose, must have been se¬ 
vere from cominement untjer such circum¬ 
stances. Eight of these men who refused 


rejected, they called meetings themselves ^Afterwards sent 

u. “ i_»• __i_*:_Vi.—. _■ *, ■_ i_n. 


by public advertisement. They did so in 
the instance of the Blanket Meeting of 
the 10th of March, which was called by 

E ublic advertisement, no intimation having 
een given of its imputed illegality. Their, 
petitions to parliament not having met 
the reception which they expired, it was 
proposed to petition the Prince Regent, 
and to carry up their petitionsi themselves 
and to present them in such nqpibers as 
the law allows. This/oolish proposal was 
objected to «strongly by the generality of 
those, who, from their superior intelligence 
and activity, were regarded astheijr leaders. 
He did not understand, that, though con¬ 
sidered as leaders,^they were formally 
delegated as such. Out of a number j 
consisting of about seventeen, not more ' 
than three or four supported the Blanketeer 
expedition. Of the others, one objected 
to it in {&ng&age, likely to be misinter¬ 
preted with violence by spie^and informers, 
but which appeared to convey very just 


since been liberate 
hon. member dedal 
man wus more awa 
extreme folly of this 
and of its liability to 


Lancaster, and had 
without trial.—The 
d, that although no 
than himself of the 
anketeer expedition, 
uecnme the occasion 


of confusion and mischief, he really be¬ 
lieved that the poor Jgcople themselves, 
generally, had no other object in it than 
whabtlrey ptoferfbed. They had, as he 
had before observed, been taught to look 
for relief from their severe sufferings, 
throtfgb a reform in the representation, 
and it r was for that reason that they were 
zealbus in the pursuit of it. It fnight be 
fortunate that they did contemplate such 
means of relief; for perhaps the prospect 
might make them more patient under the 
extraordinary privations of that period. 
Some of the poor people, when examined 
by the magistrates as to their object in 
going to London, stated, that they in¬ 
tended to offer their petition to the Prince 
Regent, to throw themselves down at his 


reasoning. This man said, that “ if the > feet, to state their real situation, ‘land to 


people determined on that expedition,, of 
which be attempted to demonstrate the 
gjjgjly, they must lnake up their minds to 
one cNego things. They must either cut 
theirwaySgord in hand, for they would 
certainly bedeposed, of if they did not do 
that, they musr'foh.art to be dragged to 
the New Bailey Prison, where they would 
as certainly be taken.” Another said, that 
“ if gone but the mast virtuous inscription 
of people should set out from Manchester, 
they would be joined on the road by per¬ 
sons of a different description, who would 
take advantage of the opportunity of doing 
mischief, which mischief would be imputed 
to them, and in its effect injure the cause 
which they wished to serve.” The meet¬ 
ing, however; Was resolved on, and took 
place on the 10th March. The behaviour 
of the people attending it was peaceable, 
as anted in the petition. The dragoons 
(the petitiqgfcrs state, as they believe, 
without eve* having the riot act read), 
■¥S3Red in' among the people, seized U 
Jsmmber in Manchester, andothers towards 
Stockport, on their A»ad to London, and 

t 


implore relief.—After stating his opinion - 
of tinVmeeting, which, he always consi¬ 
dered as harmless with respect to the in¬ 
tention of the people in general who 
favoured this foolish project, he alluded 
to the other plot of the 28th of March, 
namely, the reported plot for burning 
Manchester, &c. The History of this plot 
Would nbt be understood, without intro¬ 
ducing to the acquaintance of the House 
three spies, who used all the means in 
their power to collect the people in public 
and private matings, to reconcile their 
minds to schemes of mischief, and to ex¬ 
cite them to the commission of the most 
abominable crimes. These spies were 
Lomax, Robert Waddington of Bolton, 
and a man who called himself Dewhurst. 
The reason why he designated them as 
spies was, that they were 
calling meetings, in urging the people 
attend them, m fanning about the qoun- 
try, or sending others, to propose schemes 
of violence and mischief, such as burning 
factories, attacking barracks and prisons, 
and setting Manchester on fire, Ac.; and 
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that while the persons, whafreject;ed these 
▼illainous proposals withfhorror, were 
seht to prison and kep» there, these 
wretches were eithlr not liken Up at all, 
or, if taken up, were libelled the next 
day* The first person who$ proceedings 
he would state do the House was Lomax. 
A person of the name of Acres, and his 

« . • • a___. 1_•_,_ r* 


brother-in-law, on their return from Stocft-y cret committee, of whic^i they had heard 
port, where they had Jjone to see some ot^bo much. A villain of a spy talks of and 


the blanketeers on their road, went into 
a public-house (the Aik), and there found 
this man, Lomax, hajang^ing some peo¬ 
ple in a very riolentAianner, and propos¬ 
ing to send delegates to different towns in 
the neighbourhood#in order to call secret 
meetings. • Acres Juieatedly checkedjiis 
violence. On goin^aacgy with Jps bro¬ 
ther, Lomax proposed to accompany them, 
and on arriving near his own houSe, die 
invited them in saying Jie wished to have 
some conversation with them. • After 
talking with them for a few minutas, he 
took a pen, and wrote these words* to 
which the hon. member wished to call the 
attention of the House, as they might 
probably be found in one of the green 
bags. “ England expects every man to 
do his duty. Arise, Britons, and free 
your brethren from prison. God saye the 
king.” Upon showing what he had 
written to Acres, he recommended him 
to throw it into the fire. This he refused, 
ancf said lie would take it to Ogden to 
print. He went with it to Ogden’s hoijse, 
and desired his sou (Ogden himself hav¬ 
ing been sent to prison) to print it, bufc 
he refused to have any thing to do with 
it On the next day (11th of Mar^h) 
Acres was told by Lomax that there was 
to be a meeting of delegates that (fay at 
one o'clock a^th£ Elephant, and was re¬ 
quested to go along with him to ft, with 
which request he complied. They fouffd 
about thirty or forty people assembled. 
After some conversation had passed, 
Lomax said he would gq*into the room 
where the secret committee was met, and 
inform them of the good attendance. 
Acres asked if he might go with him, but 
Lomax 6aid he could not be admitted. 
Beginning to be suspicious of him, Acres 
was determined to watch him, and having 
obe'ir v v.: '..SM'oom he went into, he fol¬ 
lowed him into it, and found, as he says, 
“ th A committee secret enough, for it 
consisted of Lomax alone.” Lomax ap¬ 
peared confused, stammered out some ex¬ 
cuse! returned into the room where the 
rest of the people were assembled, and 
( V OL. XXXVIIi) s 
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then‘collected abemt 17 shillings for the 
purpose, ^as he said, of sending delegates 
to different town/ to consult what should 
Oh done. He distributed this money 
among people with whom Acres was to- 
taUy unacquainted.— Here, the hon. mem¬ 
ber remarked, the House w*ould probably 
find the origin and explanation of the se- 

_a._._ _ n ■ 1 .»_1_V 1 • 


^pretends to consult a secret committee, of 
which there is no existence. On the 
same day this wrqfch (Lomax) requested 
Irwin and George Barton (Acres’s bro- • 
•thers-in-law) to attend a meeting that 
night as 11 o’clock, whifch was to be held 
under the Aqueduct, to arrange a plan 
for setting the factories on fire. They 
expressed their horror of the 6clieme, and 
thpeaten^d to inform against him, if he 
ever mentioned such a thing again. 
Lomax replied, “ We are sure to be taken 
up, 1 am at least, and we may as well 
have our.revenge beforehand.” The two 
Bartons mentioned., this the same day to 
Acres, who was confirmed by it in his 
suspicion that Lomax was a spy. On the 
evening of the same day this wretch 
went to Oldham, and on his way 
gave*a person at H oil in wood 2s. 6 d. to 
show him the house of.one'Vfehff Hague 
there. On hi^arrival, Hagife was npt at 
home, and Lomax was anxious that he 
should bp sent for, and expressed great 
disappointment on finding that his family 
did not know where he was. He said, 

“ he must see him, fdt that somethjgg.. 
very particular was to happen thajungnt. " 
Being asked what it was, replied, 

“ Manchester ill soon be |(&on fire, and 
the factories will mas0 < 4Pithin two hours 
as a signal.” The people supposed that 
he was* mad. On going away he met 
Hague in* tne street, • with some other 
persoqp, and told him in their presence, 
that he must summon hfe committee im¬ 
mediately on business of importance. 
Hague asked, ** what business ?” he re¬ 
plied, “ You must come armed,—-we are 
going to set fire4o the factories at Man¬ 
chester,—releye our friends from the 
New B&yley prison, and seize the Bar¬ 
racks.” Hague exclaimed, “ That fellow 
is a rascal; come away from him men, 
or he will bring you into a scrape.” 
Finding that he could not seduce them 
into mischief he went away. *TKis w retch 
Lftmax, was not contented with at temper■"» 
ing himself to load people into the com¬ 
mission of crimes, but he sent emissaries 

(«) 
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round the country to do the same things 
On the> same day (1 luh of March), a 
person called on Heafey and Bamrord, 
at Middleton, and said he was sent ky 
Lomax to make an;important disclosure 
to them. They sent for, some other per* 
sons'to $>e present, and upon promising 
secrecy, he told r them “ it was intended. 
to set lire to the factories, and release the, 
blanketeers from*prison that night, that' 
they must muster the Middleton people/ 
and come arjped to St. George’s-fields,* 
where they would be joined by a division 
of the Manchester pedple.’* Upon ex- 
1 pressing their horror at the scheme, and ( 
refusing to concur in it, the yoiyig man 
seemed greatly alarmed, lest*they should 
inform against him; but they let him 

f o, supposing him to be merely the tool of 
iomax. Though rejected wherever he 
went, this villain, Lomax, sceriTea still* to 
persist in his nroposals of mischief. About 
the 24th of March, he went to two mgn, 
named Charles Wollen and Joseph Tap- 
Icy, and requested them to walk'with him 
as far as Mr. Eccleston’s factory. When 
they got there, he produced a rocket, 
tinder, flint, and steel, and wanted them 
to set fire to the factory; but they re¬ 
fused to be concerned in any such diabo¬ 
lical bugip^jfo and left him. He, after¬ 
wards went again to them, and urged 
them to go with him to Mr. Potter’s fac¬ 
tory, and he himself would set it on fire. 
He produced a crow-bar, which he said 
was for the purpose of forcing the window 
shutters; but they refused to have any 
do either with him or his villain- 
ous prq^t.—The hon. menffber remarked, 
that it see&^d to be the plan of these 
spies to reconfc^pqj&ile’s* minds to mis¬ 
chief by repeating the proposal of it. One 
object they did accomplish, namely, that 
of maBing some people belie* e that there 
was a scheme in agitation to *burn Man¬ 
chester, becausp so many persons had 
heard of it. This circumstance had been 
stated to thp hon. member himself, as a 
proof of the existence of the reported 
conspiracy. The facts which he had de¬ 
tailed would explain botn the origin and 
progress of .the rumour. <Mr. P. stated, 
that Lomax did not, himself, attend the 
meeting of the 28th of March, when the 
persons charged with being partakers in 
this incendiary plot were arrested and 
taken to prison; but though absent from 
thg meeting himself, he sent other people 
Ttnere. Me was, however, arrested that 
day, and mierated # the itext; while the 
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ad rejected his infamous 
confined for a considera- 
ison. — The hon. member, 
g Lomax, stated, that 
spies, who called hint- 
having been seen in sir 
ig, was challenged with the 


fact, which he admitted, stating, that he 
Ipul come with sir John Byng as his ser¬ 
vant, from London, where he had been 
desired by the refa "triers to act as their 
delegate. This nisL took every opportu¬ 
nity of becoming acquainted with those 
whom he heafd wL-e advocates for par¬ 
liamentary reform. \le introduced him¬ 
self to one Sellars, a Iptler, by offering a 
knife handle to have X blade put to it on 
twh successive dayiyrand by pretending 
to he friend <u one Benbow, then in 
confinement, to whose wife he desired 
Sellars to give a shilling for him. Per¬ 
haps these knife ‘liancKe?, which Sellers 
was to put blades to, might account for 
the.rumours of instruments of destruction 
being in the possession of the disaffected 
reformers. This man ( Dcwhurst) availed 
himself of an opportunity, of becoming 
acquainted, on the 17th of March, with 
one Nathaniel Hulton. Finding that 
Hulton was a tailor wanting work, Dew- 
hurst told him that he was a tailor also, 
and would give him work if lie would go 
with him that day to a meeting to be held 
at Middleton. Hulton went with him. 
In their way they''called at Sellars who 
accompanied them with another man. 
The meeting, which consisted of ten or 
"twelve persons, was called for the purpose 
of raising money to support the families 
of the men who had been imprisoned, and 
for facing counsel for them. No regular 
business was transacted, and no chairman 
[appointed, but two or thret people toge¬ 
ther seem to have talked to one another. 
Dewhurst, Mr. P. said, was overheard re¬ 
commending at this meeting some mea¬ 
sures Cf violence. As the meeting con¬ 
sisted of so smartl a number, it was resolved 
to have another on the 23d, at Chnddcrton, 
in the neighbourhood of Middleton. 
Hulton went there with Dewhurst, ypho 
treated both him and (mother |>er>on, in 
order to induce them to accompany him. 
The meeting being so and no 

money beiry subscribed, XJ^niurst ap¬ 
pointed another meeting for the 2Hth of 
March. ** This,’ r he said, " w.is*being 
too kind to the country people; they 
ought to have come after dusie, as they 
themselves had gone to Middleton. 
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Hulton declares fciat he hai often heard, the same ^course. • He went to Jylex- 
D^whurst, when talking wit» other people, csley, Chowbent, arc. to urge the people 
assert, that “ now” # (mean?ng, no doubt, thgre to come to the meeting, and told 
after the imprisonment oft tjie blanket- Hulton, on the 28th of March (to use his 

teers) “ nothing but pliysiAl force would own words), that “ they were such d_d 

do." Possibly these expressions may be soft fools, they durst not CQtne %w4rds. 
found reported in some of the green bags, He wished they would bflt jpin the Bolton 
for they nave been often alluded to. On people, and they wfluld soon level Bolton, 
returning from this meeting, Hulton heard /for he knew where the soldiers at Bolton, 
Dewhurst say to another person, that h^ ^>ut their arms at night, and could take 
knew where there were thousands of gui- <them all himself.*’ The mating of the 
neas in Manchester, Jand he could take 28th was appointed at the Royal Oak, but 
them all, and he would soon be out of Dewhurst thinking most probably, that 
the country, if tlwy could not pull the people might be more easily arrested '* 
through.” He added, “ that there was fit the George and Dragpn, at Ardwick, 
an old lady who ljfed alone, and had a proposed that those already assembled 
great deal* of silv^tplate ; he Wished should go there, and would remain to 
he had it; he wouldvissB mglt ifcdown, take the rest. Robert Redeings came 
and set things a going ” Upon Jfulton's there at the*desire of the Failsworth pe<* 
remonstrating with him, he pretencled*it pie* to fKutesbagainst any violent resolves, 
was all a joke. Thus (said Mr. P.), when or proceedings. TTiis he tojd to Dew- 
these wretches find that their infamous hurst, who attempted to persuade him to 
schemes % instead of meeting support?, qnly pursue a different course. Dewhurst said, 
excite horror, they practise on the sim- that “ Nathaniel Hulton had been to view 
plicity of the poor people whom they the barracks, and the New Bayley prison, 
wish to ensnare, by representing them- and had laid down a plan by which they 
selves as having been all the time in jest, could be taken without difficulty or loss.” 
One of the objects of Dewhurst and Ro- These plans he offered to show to Rede- 
bert Waddington, was to give an air of ings, who refused to look at them, saying, 
secresy and mystery to meetings whose that the *Failsworth people w^MJ^ave no¬ 
purpose was open and avowed. They thing t6 do with any silfch scheme. The 
agreed to give to different people pieces very same* night, this villain Dewhurst 
of paper cut in a triangular lorm, and cor- gave these pretended plans of Hul- 
responding with each mother, on the pro- ton’s to*another person (who luckily 
duction of which the bearers werc^ to*be for'himself threw them afterwards into 
admitted into thew meetings. Dewhurst the fire), saying, that “ they came 
having learned from Sellars that he had* from lord Cochrane, sir Franc igJ jitn^ 
determined himself not to attend any dett, and raftjor Cartwright.”^*soon 
more meetings, and to dissuade his friends after Redeings had gone tc^tfie George 
from attending them, in consequence of and Dragon, dhd ^ewluji'f nad ordered 
hearing that spies were proposing schemes them all into one room, Waddington be- 
of mischief, sent Hulton to Midd^pton to^ gan to talk with him, and to urge the plan 
invite the people to attend the meeting of bunting factories, of which Retieings 
which he had appointed on the 28th of expressed if just abhorrence. Waddington 
March. He gave him a shilling for his then said, “ It is now tinie I should tell 
expenses, saying, “ I am a ruined man, you my information; I have a letter from 
I have but one shilling irsThe world, but London this morning, and all the people 
I will give it thee.” He added, that it in that neighbourhood are up. There are 
was very hard, after he had spent so 80,000 at Chalk-farm, 100,000 at another 
much money, that the people would not place which he Mentioned, and 60,000 or 
come forwards, and attend meetings. 70,000 at a third.” Redeings said, he 
Hulton went to Middleton, and Baw Wad- did not believe a word of it, on which 
dington there, who said the people did Waddington declared, “ there were many 
not much 'irSe coming, but they would letters in town to the same effect.’* He 
come once more.—Here theTion. member affected to rummage his pockets, and to 
/emacked, the House Will observe, that look for the letter, which he said “ he 
when the people were beginning to tire of had left at home.” Redeinjfs said, 
public .meetings, the* spies used all the dift not matter, he would not believe itTV 
means in their power to prevail on them whatever letters* he hpd, for he was Bure 
to attend them, Waddington pursued they were all forgeries.’* Soon after this, 

• 
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Dewhurst being accused of being a t Ait or, 
left tht room, saying would go and 
light his pipe. One person exclaimed, 
“ I know he does not smoke.” Upon his 
disappearance, the'police officers came 
into {he room, and seized them all. Wjid- 
dington*was 'Seized along with the rest, 
ana liberated the ney day. Some per¬ 
sons having seen him in prison, or in his 

_ . • . . . 1 .¥ I' a . | 


ened with actions for defamation in con 
sequence. Attempts were also made to 
Induce them to retract what they had 
*, said, but there were too many witnesses 
to the fact, and Robert Waddington, Ou 
Bolton, is now publicly known as a con¬ 
victed spy and informer. Here Mr. P. 
read the hand-bill published by the magi¬ 
stracy and police of Manchester, dated 
the 28th of March, in which tlyy state, 
that “ information, jn whlfch they can 
place the fullest reliance, had reached 
them, of a most daring and traitorous con¬ 
spiracy, the object of which wap nothing 
less than open rebellion and insurrection.” 
“ The town of Manphester was one of the 
first places pointed out for attack, and the 
moment fixed upon for the diabolical en¬ 
terprise was the night of Sunday next, the 
30th instant.” Eleven men, including 
Waddingts** we^e arrested at the meet¬ 
ing of the 28th. Sunday {he 30th, Man¬ 
chester and the towns supposed to be 
pointed out for attack were perfectly tran¬ 
quil. Wakefield, the hon. member be¬ 
lieved, was one of them. Notice of this 
j rea dful conspiracy had been sent there, 
ano*8!»^£f the magistrates bf ing consulted 
as to tmr^pceedings to be adopted, stated 
his convictTmkthat all preparation to re¬ 
sist attack wa^Biiief<;ssary, for he was 
sure no attack was meditated. He how¬ 
ever ^commended the propriety, in de¬ 
ference to the information received, of 
being prepared without making any de¬ 
monstrations of preparation. No such de¬ 
monstrations were made^ and no disorder 
ensued, because none had ever been me¬ 
ditated. The same, Mr. Philips said, 
would, he had no doubt, have been the 
case in Manchester on the 30th, if not a 
man had beeir seized on the 28th. The 
■efcure of eleven men, the spy included, 
was not a cause sufficient to account for 
the entire tranquillity of Manchester and 
the otter towns, if the alleged conspiracy 
had everreally existed. If such a wide- 
tpeff ead conspiracy had been prepared, 
there would surely have "been some ten- 
dency to disturbance either in Manches- 
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ter or somewhere else; but after all, the 
rumours of trquon and rebellion, not even 
a breach of t he peace occurred.— Mr. 
Philips stated) that on the 23d of April, 
the rev. Mr. pay, stipendiary chairman 
of the Salfot/i quarter-sessions, alluding 
to this subject in his chaige to the grand 
jury, made use of the following words 
As judicial inquiries would be insti- 

__• J*__ 
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way to it, stated the fact, and were threat-Njuted against the i offending parties, it 
0 nn<l -1.1, nrrmns for I-3 would b(J ^ the 


subject j but he might be permitted to say, 
should such inquiries take place, purposes 
of the blackest enormity must be disclosed 
to the public, and spat those who pro¬ 
fessed to doubt ther existence, would 


finally be constrainedlfo admit the exis¬ 
tence of^tlie w'hol^/them.’*—The magi¬ 
strates,* m fheirmand bill dated the 28th 
ofJMatcIf, declare the existence of a dar¬ 
ing and traitorous conspiracy. The chair¬ 
man of the quarter session, on the 23d 
April v after time had passed for due exami¬ 
nation, re-asserts the fact, and ufes terms 
implying almost a disbelief of the possibi¬ 
lity of any man's honestly doubting it. 
Yet no conspiracy has been proved, nor 
has any conspirator been tried, though 
every one of the persons arrested have 
been Jiberated. If there be any suspicion 
of their guilt, how great must be the dan¬ 
ger of returning to society, men impli¬ 
cated in such enormous crimes. If they 
are not guilty, let .them be, as rhe peti¬ 
tioners require to be, publicly and legally 
acquitted.—Here the tjon. member, after 
apologizing for so long detaining the 
House, concluded by moving, that the 
petition be brought up. He then statfd 
his intention of moving, on some early 
day, "to refer It to a committee. 

The petition was orddlred^to be printed. 


•Treaty with Spain for prevent¬ 
ing the Slave Trade.] The House 
having^resolved itself into a committee, 
to take into consideration the Treaty with 
Spain for preventing the Slave Trade, 
[See p. 67.] 

Lord Ctutlereagh said, that in intro¬ 
ducing the Treaty to the attention of the 
House,, and in proposing a resolution 
which should carry its purposes into 
effect, he could not affteh^alling to 
their recollection their own recommen¬ 
dation to the throne at the end of the last 
session. It was in strict conformity 
to that recommendation that those 
treaties were framed; and he felt confi¬ 
dent that the House would be satisfied of 
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their object And effect bein£ most benefi- ftipuiating for the final abolition of the 
cial. What a cJWderableJalteration had trade. \yhile Sp.^in carried on, old pro- 
been effected in the progr^s of this great tected by her trade and her flag, this 
moral question sinae the period to which t«dfic both on the northern and on the 

he haa alluded! It wohlik then have southern coasts of Africa, all that France, 

been impossible for the post sanguine Holland, and th<| other powers of Europe 
to anticipate (hat, in the short period could do for the abolition was nugatory, 
of the interval that has since occurred, There was no slave trade now to the north 
his majesty's government, under whoge of the line: it couia.be carried on by pos- 
special protection it was left by the legist sibility only to the soutRward of the line 
lature, would have ..been enabled, not 'from May 1820. After that period there 
alone to extend the principle of the abo- 'could be no slave trade t<* the north of 
lition, but to obtain ’the co-operation of the line; there could be no slave trade 
all the states of Europe, By common re- carried on with ^he West Indies. Till 
gulations, to prevriit the possibility of ,this treaty was effected, the legal and 
any illicit traffic tc/the northward of the illicit trade were so -mixed up that 
Equator. .In Ioolung at this subject as it the one gave ample protection to the 
now presented itselK hg thought lie could other; but now there was a broad line of 
do nothing better thaff* lay* befor% the demarcation 

House, the state of the abolition-at |he Therq was a wide practical distinction 
close of the last session, and then show between tKe abolition by treaty, or by the 
what had been Rone'since that .period, act of any particular state, and the giving 
He begged the House to bear in mind effect to the principle of abolition. The 
that tliete were two distinct questions in- congress^ at Vienna, if it had no other 
volved in this subject. First, What was ground of merit or distinction, was en- 
the actual state of the abolition as a great titled to the gratitude of mankind on this 
international law? Secondly, what was subject; for there all tlie great powers of 
its state with a view to giving effect Europe made a declaration which stamped 
to the whole principle on which it was the slave trade as disgraceful, and made 
founded ? He would first show the state every state anxious to get out of it as 
of the law on this subject. GreSt im- soon as circumstances coul^ yane eniently 
provements were made in the law from admit of .its doing so. The disgraceful 
year to year; but in no year was the im- practice and the unmanly theory oT this 
provenffcnt greater thjin in the last year, trade were from that moment denounced. 
To prove this at once, he had only to But, though much had been done at the 
state, that ail th^crowned heads t>f TSu- congress of Vienna (and indeed if no¬ 
rope, except Portugal, so far as the soutjp thing more had been effected than the 
of the line was concerned, had either very character the parties to that 
abolished the slave trade, or entcred.into affixed to the prosecution of tH£ traffic, a 
stipulations for its abolition at some future great moral tyumph was f.#theved, inas- 
period. The House would agretf with much as it impoalfUj^bn those states, 
him, that ou^ov^i abolition of the trade, who, from various suggestions of policy, 
and all our enactments against "it wore were ayerse to an immediate abolition, to 
nothing, unless we exerted all our potfer escape frotfl a course, thus solemnly de- 
and all our influence to put an end to the dared to Be inconsistent with the dictates 
trade among other nations. There W'as, of morality and justice^ ; yet still it was 
however, no other power^wvhose Son tin u- painful to state, that from the encourage- 
ance or discontinuance of the trade was meat which sugn a traffic hald out to the 
of more importance than the power with sordid passions of desperate men, neither 
whom the present treaty had been formed, international conventions, nor municipal 
When he recollected the disappointment law, could have extirpated the evil, 
felt by the House at the continuance of so long as a contraband traffic might be 
the trade by France for a period now carried on under the cover of the flag of 
nearly el^-vAl, when he recollected how any of the nations of Europe, 
strongly this disappointment was felt and If this illicit slave trade did not ex- 
exp jfssed, he was assured of the satisfac- tend itself as Or as at any former pe- 
tion it must give the House to find Spain, riod, it carried greater cruelty and ma- 
infinitely the most important of all the lienity into it.. The peril, the alann^ifeft 
European powers in this view, both for violence of. tlje illicit trader inflicted 
local authority and extent of colonies, cruellies unknown when the more h uman e 
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regular trade was concerned. In this Itate* 
of the trade, more disgraceful and more 
painful circumstances occurred than be¬ 
fore. We had no reason to complain df 
any government on this point of the 
subject, for no government gave any en¬ 
couragement fb this illicit trade carried 
on under its flag. To# France, in parti- | 
cular, he must do.the-justice to say, that 
she had done every thing in her power to 
check this illicit trade under her flag. The 
illicit traffic arose out of the partial aboli¬ 
tion, and out of the facilities that the 
, cessation of belligerent rights, in conse¬ 
quence of the peace, created. It was infi- ■' 
nifelv more easy ih peace than during war. 
In the time of war, this country had ex¬ 
tensive possessions Ih several parts of the 
world. No man would say, that we ought 
to have retained these in outJ» n ds fpr 
the purpose of excluding slave traders. In 
time of war our ships nad the right to 
search neutral ships, and this, too, was % 
great check. He admitted all these diffi¬ 
culties as they had actually existed. We 
had now, however, by the conclusion of 
the present treaty, arrived at the last stage 
of our difficulties, and the last 6tage of 
our exertions. One great portion of the 
world was rescued from thehorror&of this 
traffic, agf,m£ted/is it must be by con¬ 
traband speculators. For the first time, 
he believed, in diplomatic history the 
states of Europe bound theraselyes by a 
mutual stipulation <to] exercise the right 
of visit over their merchantmen, with the 
rigwof giving complete effect to the same 
mua9!Mt^)bject. They felt an the adjust¬ 
ment of t)l||e regulations, the difficulties 
with which tmwwere .surrounded—they 
narrowed the opfetaiuif so as to avoid all 
grounds of complaint arising from a wan¬ 
ton exercise of them. Aware, that» no in¬ 
dependent state would consent ty any un¬ 
justified interference with its flag,, they 
contracted that nt> visit should be made 
by a naval commander, without his having 
special instructions for that purpose, and 
that detention should not take place, 
unless slaves were actually found on 
board. The power with whom the pre- 
oent treaty was contracted, afforded by 
its flag more protection to illicit slave 
traders than any other nation. This re- 
sofclfe was now taken from that baneful 
evil. The House must be perfectly sen¬ 
sible of the jealousy which was felt by 
maritime power, and of the prejin¬ 
dices that were always created by every 
proceeding which bofe the appearance of 
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an encroachment upon/an independent 
flag. It was cue to Portugal and to the 
zealous exertiems of its representative in 
this country ta state (hat, after a long 
negotiation 'thA power was the first to 
concede the right of visit, under certain 
arrangements and regulations to dther 
nations. A sum of money had been paid 
tor that power by virtue of a treaty similar 
K* principle to the present, and the con¬ 
sideration for which was made up of 
this concession, and of an indemnity to 
claimants for restitution against British 
captors. The Portugese government had 
been, however, at thfr time called upon 
to determine at wha\ period it would 
be prepared to adon^measure3 for the 
final and entire^p^ression of the slave 
trades Tjiese representations on our part 
had bden discontinued with increasing 
success, aided by the favourable disposi¬ 
tion and exertions of the Portuguese resi¬ 
dent at the British court; ana a treaty 
had at length been signed by whicn a cer¬ 
tain period was fixed for the total aboli¬ 
tion of this evil. The ratifications had not 
yet been exchanged, but it gave him sa¬ 
tisfaction to communicate, that he had 
received an official notice that it had been 
approved of by the government, and that 
the ratifications might be immediately ex¬ 
pected. The House would thus Bee, that 
a disposition had been unequivocally 
evinced on the part of Portugal to aban¬ 
donee traffic in slaves altogether. But 
it was' obvious, that this desirable result 
oould not have been brought about with¬ 
out concessions founded upon a principle 
of reciprocity; and that, whilst we, bj 
actingjn the discharge of a duty, claimed 
the right of searching Portuguese vessels, 
for the purpose of detecting an illicit 
(fade, vie necessarily subjected ourselves 
to^i counter-claim of the same nature. 

The prudential inference from this 
admissiqp of a reciprocal right was, that 
it must be for tl(p interest of both parties 
to place the exercise of it under such re¬ 
gulations as should provide against vexa¬ 
tious disputes, and be so plain and intelli¬ 
gible, that it must be difficult forjquestion- 
able points to arise in the ordinary course 
of executing the laws upon this subject. It 
was, there could be no doTfWf desirable 
that the grounds of detention should have 
been made more extensive; but he appre¬ 
hended that the policy of .narrowing* the 
exercise of this authority to some particu¬ 
lar and palpable cases would appear to be 
no less manifest. By the present treaty 
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■ of regulation, jp detention under the 
tiewly stipulateAright of ^earch was to 
take place, except in the case of slaves 
being found actually on .board. There 
was reason to apprehend, carrying this 
right to any further extent* the origin of 
so many doubtful acts involving questions 
of a high and'difficult nature, that this 
apprehension alone appeared to him to 
prove satisfactorily the prudence of sucV 
an arrangement. There was, howeve^ 
another special reason for appointing this 
limit to the principle of mutual interfer¬ 
ence. It was necessary flint all nations 
should have an equal right of discovering 
the illicit practicesparried on by the sub¬ 
jects of each otheiK and he could assure 
the House* that it vV^uld be a great efror 
to believe, that the rqftttach ref •tfarjying 
on the slave trade illegally belonged only 
to other countries. In numberless in¬ 
stances, he was stfrry tfo say, it hqfl come 
to his knowledge, that British subjects 
were indirectly and largely engaged;»and 
it was reasonable to suppose that there 
always would be sordid individuals, who 
would pursue their own interests under 
foreign disguise, and by the most criminal 
means. 

He wished to see the power of abolish¬ 
ing this illicit trade to be as univeftal as 
the law itself. He hoped he should here¬ 
after see the spirit of this universal law 
wrougl* into the moral feelings and habits 
of the whole of Europe. Bui this effect 
could not be expected to follow immedi¬ 
ately upon the promulgation of the law j 
some time must be allowed to elapse, as we 
all knew it had been allowed to elapse in 
inis country after the abolition, before*the 
mind of the public could be prepared to 
regard it in that view which was now gene¬ 
rally entertained respecting it by otheb 
powers. The object, therefore, of nm- 
rowing the right of detention within the 
limits he had described, was that of induc¬ 
ing all the different stateg of Eiffope to 
enter into a common sysffem in that form 
which was most consistent with their own 
safety, and to which they would have the 
smallest difficulty in consenting. The ab¬ 
sence of that full moral sympathy to which 
he had alluded, was not the only obstacle 
which the situation of Spain and Portugal 
had presented to the exertiqps of his ma¬ 
jesty^ ministers for the accomplishment 
°f en d« They were powers whose 
territories conSprised* a vast extent of 
colonial coast, the superintendence over 
which was not within the reach of any 


administrative functions which had hi¬ 
therto subsisted. ‘With regard to Prance, 
he believed that, wtten the decree of abo¬ 
lition was passed bV her government, it 
was intended to be carried into effect in 
thJ largest senin which that term could 
be understood. Whether >the Jaw* had 
been effectual was a distinct question 
which the French Cabinet was now engag- 
ged in considering, together with the ex¬ 
pediency of acceding to those arrange¬ 
ments which had at length bgen concluded 
between Great Britain and the court? of 
Portugal and Spdtn. 

On the subject of making the traffic 
^punishable as a crime, be must observe, 
that this country was the first to set this 
example. Portugal had the credit of being 
the first to jmitate it, and the Spanish go¬ 
vernment had the same purpose in contem- 
plhtioC even^after these legislative 
penalties should have been exacted, there 
wpuld still remain a great and obvious 
danger if the flag of one nation were to 
be considered as the unique protection 
against the cruizers of every other. 
Unless therefore some arrangement were 
made on the subject all the efforts to 
destroy the trade would prove abortive. 
If tie abolition of the trade in slaves was 
of infinite importance to lHq^ifty, those 
regulations by which Slone, it could be 
effectually accomplished were ten \imes 
more so. We should not do our duty if 
we stopped short with declaring the abo- 
litibn of the trade, and refrained even from 
subjecting ourselves tos inconveniences 
wholly to sugpress the evil. A raA&ai 
hope might be entertained thaty.ife differ¬ 
ent states of Europe, by ce Aoining their 
efforts and their upon the same 

general arrangement, and in pursuit of 
the sarqe end, might ultimately succeed in 
preventing tfie flag of jmy one stale from 
being abused as a cover of their crimes 
by thte subjects of aqpther. Without 
some system thus efficacious and universal 
in the principle which it recognized, the 
House, he thought, would agree with him 
that they should only have exchanged a 
regulated for an illicit trade, and that.the 
abolition would only have caused it to be 
carried on in a more malignant form, and 
tinctured with a deeper character of atro¬ 
city. It was not merely important to 
obtain a recognition of the principle fully 
established by the treaties under conside¬ 
ration—he meant the principle of a tnutanl 
right of visit—but it became necessary to 
stipulate also ttfe means of adjudication in 
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cases of detention undpr the exerc&e of 
this ri^lit. No independent poorer could 
be expected to allow that the property of 
its subjects in the time of peace shoufcl 
be seised and condemned to the extent 
of confiscation by the judgments of a %o- 
reign tribunal Vet it was obvious that 
to leave all such cases to the decision of 
that court to which’the party captured 
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one> of these treaties Sp.$n should receive, 
he had to state, that soTar was this from 
being the only motive on the part of the 
court of Spain ifor acceding to the treaty, 
that the SpfeiJh merchants at the Havan- 
nah had offered five times the amount for 
the privilege of still continuing it. “.The 
House had had some experience as to the 
L general nature of this subject, and former 


would choose to resort, and which would /T-iScussions had established certain criteria 
naturally be that of his own country, would J> by which it was now necessary in justice 
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be far from satisfactory. There was equal 
inconvenience to be apprehended from 
•.-appointing a tribunal in the country of 
th^ captors, and in the country of the* 
captured. The (juestion thus aroSe, whe¬ 
ther some tribunal of a mixed nature was 
not that which whs best calculated to 
conciliate confidence; and the*example of 
the one appointed by the treatjhaC ^raiv^c 
for the determinatioivmf colonial claims, 
afforded an encouraging belief that similar 
institutions would not operate unsuccess¬ 
fully in this instance. It had appeared to 
him to be the best mode which had sug¬ 
gested itself of bringing such questions of 
forfeiture as should occur to an amicable 
as well as a just determination. All these 
arrangements, he could assure the House, 
had bee n the w ork of much timet and of 

E rotractdM^otiation. That negotiation 
ad continued in progress nearly three 
years, in consequence of the many diffi¬ 
culties which it was necessary to surmount, 
although the ability and diligence of dir 
H. Wellesley in pursuing them, and of 
JVfi r Vaughan, the minister at the court 
of M&Bujd in his absence'had entitled 
them to tmhjgsteem and gratitude of the 
country. might estimate 

the difficulties wfWF'Which the court of 
Spain had to contend on the subject by 
those which had impeded the;progress of 
the abolition in this country. «■ 

In return for the advantages and con¬ 
cessions at length obtained, the House 
must of course have expected that some 
claim of compensation would be advanced 
by Spain. He might, however, assure 
them, that the difficulty had not lain in 
the disposition of the Spanish government 
so much as 'in the prejudices naturally 
entertained upon this subject amongst a 
commercial and colonial people. It was 
iningiflilfilfi for the government, without 
dofSjgin ijnprudent violence to those pre- 
j offices, to nave terminated the negotia- 
tftflu at an earlier period. With reference 
to die pecuniary compensation amounting 
t4 4O0,000J., which it was stipulated by 


to estimate it. On one occasion, which 
the House mup well remember, when his 
majesty’s ministers were pressed to dis¬ 
close what was the V-tate and course of 
the pending negotiations on this subject, 
he Jiad -stated that a naffer hadfbeen made 
on the j)art a of thg»Jiritish to the Spanish 
govtt-nment of the sum of 850,000/. upon 
th« conditions contained in the treaties 
now concluded, together with a Joan of 
10,000;000 of dollars, in consideration of 
an immediate abolition; and that this offer 
had r been refused. Not a voice was than 
raised in parliament to disapprove of this 
offer, as excessive or impolitic. Somemem- 
bers there were whom he now saw in their 
places, who declared their persuasion that 
it was vain to expect that Spain, how¬ 
ever afremight negotiate, would ever finally 
consent to a treaty of abolition. He hoped 
that, with these recollections, the House 
would take an honest view of this question, 
and not shrink from, the limited pecuniary 
sacrifice which they were called upon 
to make. He had already said, that it 
did not grow out of any aversion before 
entertained by the Spanish cabinet to the 
measure at length happily adopted, though 
unquestionably the sentiment declared at 
the congress of Vienna had carried its 
influence to every court*of Europe. The 
lK>vernment of Spain had referred the 
question to the council of the Indies, 
whose decision admitted the principle of 
abolitiqp, but under such qualifications 
as rendered it Impossible to view it imme¬ 
diately as a question chiefly of moral 
feeling. It was undoubtedly true that his 
majesty's ministers felt not a little embar¬ 
rassed in their recent negotiations with 
the Spanish government, by the magni¬ 
tude of the offer which the British go¬ 
vernment, encouraged and sanctioned by 
parliament, had formerly made to Spain. 
When that offer of 850,000 1., and %loan 
of ten million of dollar* was made to 
Spain, he did not recollect that a single 
hon. member characterized it as improvi¬ 
dent. But however that proposition 
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\might have be<|> thought wise at the 
\me it was made^he repeated, that it was 
aSnillstone about the necks of the British 
government in thedate negotiation. His 
majesty’s ministers had bNeft obliged to 
represent to the court of Spain, that since 
the offer to whidi he had adverted England 
* ^lad^rought in the cause of the world, and 
that, having achieved its safety, it had 
been rendered unable, by its efforts, 
expend the sum originally proposed ; and 
therefore, that Spain must confine its 
claims within narrower limits. In the 
course of the protracted negotiation that 
ensued, the reduction had been made 
which the treaty exhibited; and if the 
whole of jhe discission was before the 
House, it would itpegar that ministers 
had obtained the besttfcrms “tlief Qpuld. 
It was stipulated that the 400,0dt)/.».5ho>ild 
be paid in one entire sum, and that that 
portion of it which was to indemnify 
claimants under illegal captures shquld be 
paid to ^he Spanish government in* the 
first instance, to whom the claimants 
would then have to look for satisfaction. 
This last was the course adopted in the 
Portuguese treaty, and appeared the more 
proper, as the claims in question were 
not upon the British government, but 
upon the captors. It had been requested 
that arrangements and regulations should 
be made, by which such claims might be 
substantiated as migh^be considered just, 
and that such compensation as was 
thought advisably might be givcn*for all 
losses that would be sustained. Claims 
were made, and claims to a very large 
amount indeed, which they were, however, 
induced finally to withdraw. The articles 
were, in consequence, altered to th5 state 
in which they ndw appeared. Under all 
circumstances, then, he trusted Shat th^ 
sura which had been agreed upon Had 
been made as low as possible, and that it 
went, in reality, very little if at all # beyond 
what the general justice wif the country 
might be supposed to "afford. Indeed, 
it seemed to him, that the affair could not 
now take another course. 

There was one objection which might 
be urged against this transaction, and that 
was with respect to the mode in which 
Spain might perhaps appropriate their 
money. He trusted, however, that this 
impmtant subject would not in any way be 
mixea up with the great question of South 
America. He should most earnestly de¬ 
precate any mixture of so great, so dis¬ 
tinct a question with the matter now under 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


consideration. And if the government of 
Spain had shownWry disposition to fa¬ 
vour this country aslfar as was consistent 
with their interest^, If they had 
grmit concessions to sound principle, and 
brought themselves to that situation that 
they really manifested £ desire <o meet 
the feelings of tfqp country, it was no¬ 
thing more than justicq that we should 

C show a cordiality towards that govern¬ 
ment, and whatever We might do, above 
all things, we should betray a disposition 
to show them that we gave them full cre¬ 
dit for every thing they had done to ad¬ 
vance our plans, and that nothing should 
embarrass this great bond of union which 
was now existing between the two coun¬ 
tries. Upon the question of South Ame¬ 
rica, he thought that was one of too great 
magnitud e/-to be diseased incidentally 
with wnat wa3"aF'p^ent before the House. 
Indeed, he did not think the House coOld 
enter into such a discussion for another 
reason—|hey had not information suffi¬ 
cient about that country to enable them 
to consider its bcariggs upon any ques¬ 
tion ; they did not know precisely the 
situation in which it stood. That was a 
question indeed that involved too many 
great? principles for any man hastily to 
discuss it, and all the qpm^^Md policy 
with which it i^as connected.* He trusted 
that there was nothing to excite any ad¬ 
verse feelings on the part of any gentle- 
map, but that they would all allow that 
it was wise and proper to enter into such a 
treaty; that it was hberatamd just; and that 
under those feelings they would aJcTbux 
it with grounds which could properly 
be discussed ^11 they wer^ -fully under¬ 
stood. On the whmb’.cr noped that there 
would be but. one feeling of gratitude to 
Spain for an exertion which was st^much 
to her Iioqp&r, and to die benefit of the 
world—an exertion, he said, for it was a 
great "exertion on her part. He trusted 
that when that a one great effort had been 
made, no difference would arise between 
the governments, but that it would be 
seen and understood; and that Spain in¬ 
tended not only to abolish the slave trade 
as far as she w*as concerned, -but to effect 
what would be in fact its complete annihi¬ 
lation. It was evident that it could never 
have been abolished but for Spain; for 
though the traffic might have been ex¬ 
cluded from our own colonic, bnd from 
parts with which we were intimately 
nected, as long gs the Spanish flag should 
float on her foreign possessions, it would 

(R) 
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be kept tip there, in al{ the southern pro¬ 
vinces* of the United States, and in the 
whole of that depot *to which those who 
employed themselves in such transactions 
would constantly resort. r 

He did not know that tie had any thfcng 
farther 6f importance to state to the com¬ 
mittee, but he was gfed that we might 
congratulate ourselves upon our drawing 
so nearly to the close of so infamous a, 
traffic. We had one satisfaction—all had, 
been done tlfat was in our power. It was 
well known how great J>ad been the ex- 
■ crtions of the country on the subject. 
With respect to regulation and treaty* 
the exertion of that principle had been 
commenced, and he hoped we should 
soon see 'the good'effects of the proceed¬ 
ings; although he would not say a word 
that might prejudge the (JfUharationvof 
the powers who were -m£w considering the 
best means Of regulation for carrying this 
desirable object into effect. He was per¬ 
suaded that no effort would be wanting on 
their part for the purpose; and whatever 
repugnance this andiother countries might 
entertain to any interference with their 
maritime rights, he was persuaded that 
the strong moral feeling which the present 
questio n mus t necessarily excite, Would 
overcoulflWf' prejudices of that nature, 
and (hat all hations would .become united 
in the same sentiment with regard to the 
destruction of this trade. Under these 
circumstances he should move, “ That 
provision be made for carrying into exeeu- 
-S&jfflthe Treaty^ between his Britannic 
Majellmand his Catholic Majesty, signed 
at MadrrS^he 23d day of September 
1817.*’ AmK^ftheHouse should be of 
opinion that hislHLiKAi was such as ought 
to be entertained, he should move for a 
bill oa*bills to be brought in jn pursuance 
of that motion, and when the House went 
into the committee of supply, phould 
move a resolution for a sum of 400,000/., 

In consequence of the provisions of those 
bills. In this, as in all proceedings of a 
similar nature, it was for the legislature 
to complete the work. The Crown could 
only take steps subject to the disapproval 
or confirmation of parliament. But he 
did hope, that when the great extent of 
the benefit that would be conferred was 
putin comparison with the money that 
was to be paid, or the inconvenience that 
might be ’ incurred, parliament would not 
fair to set an example to all the countries 
of Europe, and to show,«that that power 
which was so great? in point of maritime 
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rights, was the first to submit its flag and 
those rights to such interference as mighlc 
prevent them from becoming the cloak of 
Crime and immorality, 1 ' and of those prin¬ 
ciples which* v^ere now become universally 
and justly detested by the world. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote, much as he\tym- 
pathized in the deplorable situation of 
those whom it was intended to rescue 
&om slavery and suffering by the mea¬ 
sure under consideration, could not help 
regretting that a vote for so considerable a 
sum of money^should be proposed by the 
noble lord at such a period. He could 
not but reflect in whst a condition many 
of his fellow-countrymen were at that mo- 
mqpt, and how much .night be done for 
them by, the mongj^nat was now propos¬ 
ed tc be jfrrantedto a foreign court; and 
to*a court, and when he said it, he did not 
mean to oftend any party, to say nothing 
more of it, which was not the most popu¬ 
lar in. Europe. He was of opinion that 
the *400,000/. might be much more advan¬ 
tageously distributed in this country. It 
would furnish the means of giving to 
8,000 individuals the sum of 50/. each. 
To him it appeared to be false humani¬ 
ty to be thus seeking for foreign chan¬ 
nels of disposing of our money, however 
benevolent our intention. Nor did it 
appear to him that Spain had the power 
of expediting the abolition of the 
slave trade to the extent desired." With¬ 
out touching on the subject, the discus¬ 
sion of which at the present moment the 
tnoble lord had very properly deprecated, 
he might say that the revolt of the Spanish 
colonies in South America was notorious, 
that several of those colonies had estab¬ 
lished their independence, and that pro¬ 
bably the whole of Spanish America 
V^ouid Eventually be emancipated. What 
would then be the situation of Spain with 
reference to colonial possessions i Those 
possessions would be confined to Cuba, 
and to the Spttyjsh part of St. Domingo. 
We should in that case therefore be pur¬ 
chasing humanity at too dear a rate. He 
was astonished that his majesty’s ministers 
could advise the Prince Hegent to accede 
to such a treaty at such a time. Whether 
in peace or in war the people of this coun¬ 
try were, it seemed, to be goaded into 
madness by "incessant demands on their 
pockets. It was impossible that wq could 
thus continue to be the general paymas¬ 
ters of Europe. If we were to be com¬ 
pelled to pay money for any phantasy 
which might enter into the head of any 
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\monarch, he couM not see how it would fcle Idl'd even a million of money if he 
possible to imke the income of the wanted it, but nofr ihe coffers were emp- 
cffuntry meet its annual expenditure. He ty, we could not afford unnecessary ex¬ 
tra* surprised that Aiinisters were not im- panditure, and he was averse to granting 
pressed with the necessity ’of'discontinu- 40Q pence to any potentate in Europe, 
fng so profuse a system of policy. He Wtfre he to follow his own inclination, it 
, bopei, however* if the practice wasin this would be to move an addjressrto tl« Prince 
to be submitted to, that this Regent, praying ihat that part of the 
would be the last payment, and that a treaty which regarded thg 400,0001. should 
strict line of economy would fn future tjg # not be carried into execution. Rut as it 
acted upon. If the House wished to re- *was, he should be satisfied with having 
gain a part of that public confidence which entered his protest against such a grant, 
they ought properly to possess (and of Mr. Wilberforce confessed his surprise 
which they had lost much Ilf late years) at the observations of the hon. baronet, 
it would be by well considering grants of He was persuaded that the House would 
the same kind with that now before them: think that the sum of 409,000/. could nflt 
and if they*wished # to be in the situation be better etfyended than in the way pro¬ 
of a great and powerful^nation, it would posed. As to the proposition for granting 
be by acting up to the*principle£*of»the 501. each ty 8,000 individuals in this 
constitution, and making theinscl^effguar- country., th e hon. b aronet forgot that if the 
dians of the public purse. He was fully 400,0(X)/. we A?" ho^goted for the purpose 
aware that the final abolition of tha slave- under discussion, it would not be voted 
trade had many zealous and able ^advo- foa any other. Instead of 8,000 persons, 
cates; atld he could only say that it Vas however, among whom this 100,000/. might 
in his opinion most detestable, and no man be divided, or on whom, to take another 
more desired than himself that it should view of the subject, yie expense was to 
he abolished in every quarter of the globe, fall, the whole population of the empire 
He saw one hon. gentleman who had been ought to be calculated upon, and it would 
the most able supporter, and almost the then appear that the relief in the one case, 
cause of the abolition, who would, he and the Jrurthen in the other, amounted 
hoped, be remembered almost to the end to two-pence half-penny a iftg.fnnd the 
ot time, at least in this country, the seat question then was, whether for such a con- 
ofhis excitions. Rut notwithstanding lie sideration, a national object, an objefct of 
was so complete an advocate of the ubo- such unquestionable humanity, an object 
lition, he could not but think that there i so connected with the character of the 
required some car£ and precaution before country, should be abandoned. One thing 
the repeated demands upon the country, was perfectly clear—that the hon. ba- 
were complied with. He hoped, ns he ronet’s proposal could not be acJoj-fcS, 
had said before, that the present woulc^be and that the treaty (and with it an hope 
the last. When so many had stood fore- of the extinction of the slave 'fade), must 
most in support of the just prerogdtives be wholly rejected, it must be ac- 

of the crown, # he ‘hoped that that House cepted with the pecuniary stipulation un- 
would be alive to the feelings and the sufy ■ der confederation. As one most seriously 
ferings of the people, and would therd* interested jrf the abolition of the'slave 
fore keep a vigilant eye upon the acts and tracd, he must say, that he thought the 
proceedings of the government; because noble ford entitled to h*5 warmest grati- 
to make professions of economy Without tude for the efforts which he had made du- 
practice was doing very* little for the ring a long course of diplomatic attention 
country. He wished that the House to the subject, and for the successful issue 
would consider what they were about to to which he had eventually brought those 
do; the grant they were called upon to efforts. The hon. baronet was taking a 
make would at once add 20,000/. to the very incorrect flew of the subject indeed, 
national expenditure, as interest for the if he thought the payment of the sum 
400,000/. that was to be paid to Spain in stipulated so much money lost to the 
consequence of the treaty. There was a country. Supposing that we were really 
raaxim that one ought to be just before determined to effect the abolition of the 
one wms generous, which was very appli- slave trade, without the treaty, # there could 
cable to our present ’situation. If the scarcely be any thing more likely, to gme 
coffers, of the country had been full, he rise to disputes between this country and 
should be willing enough to give the no- others, ana a single armament would cost 
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more than the whole amount of thil very 
sum. 'Nor could he exclude tlioidea, that 
we should one day fdrm with the country, 
to which we were hitherto known only by 
our guilt, a commercial connexion, that 
would do much more than repay us Vfor 
any pecuniary sacrifices which our dispo¬ 
sition to atone for that guilt might induce. 
He was sanguine enough to believe that 
he should himself see this country begin-,, 
ning to derive the greatest advantages, 
from its intercourse with a people no lon¬ 
ger classed with the blasts of the field, 
but invested with the moral dignity that 
was the undoubted attribute of all liuniaq 
beings. At that very moment there was 
on the coast of Africa a free community 
of from 10 to 12,00b men, chiefly Africans, 
living under the influence of the British 
law, and advancing rapidJV'iq-fche.joatlpof' 
civilization. It wouU('Oe an interesting, 
an'd striking, and glorious scene, il' we 
should form a connexion with the intenor 
which would more than compensate for all 
the trouble nnd expense of our exertions. 
The negotiation which led to the treaty 
now under the consideration of the com¬ 
mittee, had been a very protracted one; 
he was persuaded that its favourable termi- 


ing our colonies—if all fliese things werW 
considered, was there nut something dty» 
from us ? Did we not owe a sort of smart- 
money for what we hid done? To make 
up for the fnjuries we had brought upon 
Africa, we ought not to be unwilling to 
make such a sacrifice. He did bop*sin¬ 
cerely that when the hon. barong,t-4c.mfe 
tp reflect a little, he would not think the 
pnoney given likely to be wasted, or to be 
improperly bestowed. If, indeed, we only 
considered it upon the most simple com¬ 
mercial footing, as a common mercantile 
regulation, we should find it abundantly 
recompensed by the result; but when there 
was a nobler inducement to interfere, such 
a qpin as that was might easily be sacri¬ 
ficed. He hoped that other measures 
woidd also*be adopted. It might be ne- 
cessuty fo remind the House,thathisnoble 
friend was placed ip anew diplomatic path, 
which had not been trodden before, and 
that therefore he w f as surrounded with 
great difficulties. As an act of gjbnerosity 
even we ought to spare this money. Indeed 
genero-ity was only justice, and consider¬ 
ing the many blessings which the Al¬ 
mighty had showered on this country, it 
would be shameful to refuse such a sum 


nation arose in a great measuie Jrifin the 
found at MMkAd 14 the congress at Vienna, 
and ( he congratulated the®Britfch govern¬ 
ment on having, in conjunction with the 
other great powers of Europe, established 
thoseprinciples which had led to so import¬ 
ant a result —It might be necessary for 
Jtoain to make jfreat sacrifices to her sub- 
jecWh^order to cairy tin* proposed in¬ 
tention into effect.—The simple question 
was, “ Shall the slavy tra«ie be abolished, 
or shall it not? «#“that was resolved in 
the affirmative, it would not be found 
enough that we had ourselves deolared for 
its abolition. it* was also necessary that 
we should arrange with other states the 
means by wludi*that abolition might be- 
Secured. lie hoped to §ec the day when 
all the pikers of Europe should act in 
concert on this subject, aud when the 
slave trade should a-sut.ie its real name 
and character, be called nothing le.-s than 
piracy, and’be visited witfi the punishment 
due to that crime. If such, then, were 
really the nature and character of that 
trade ; if we carried it on for so many 
years, and we could so long submit our¬ 
selves td such n traffic ; if we judged from 
tHi tardy justice which we ourselves ren¬ 
dered : if we could continue the trade as 
we did when we hdfl the means of provid- 


i for sp great a purpose, it w»» not fair to 
estimate the whole of the benefit to be de¬ 
rived from the measure by looking at it 
singly: it was in point of fact nothing 
more than the foundation stone*, or the 
single arch, from which a building was to 
arise which would reflect more honour 
tupon the humanity and magnanimity of 
these times than any other act whatever. 
Hq could riot but think that the grant 
would be more than repaid to this country 
in commercial advantages by the opening 
of a great continent tb qur industry on 
'Hj)bjeet*wliich would be entirely defeated 
if this traffic was to be carried on by the 
Spanish nation. Considering it either 
with rygard to interest or generosity, he 
felt that it reflected honour on his noble 
fi iend who had brought it forward, and on 
the House which was likely to adopt it. 

Sir Oswald Mosley looked on the hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down as the 
saviour of the African slave; and it was 
therefore very painful to him indeed to 
say any thing against what the hon. gen¬ 
tleman advanced on such a question. 
But, under the existing circumstances of 
the country, it was of tip; utm&st impor¬ 
tance that when they were about to vote 
away a large sum of the public money, 
they should consider well the purpose to 
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which it was to l|e applied. Millions had an interpretation. He had himself voted 
Wready been voted away for objects far for the £d>olition,« and he felt aa much 
Worn useful, it was necessary to inquire, pride of heart as aipy man who had so 
therefore, how fail the present vote was vgted, in having con'y-ibuted to put down 
exempted from a similar charge. Thenoble thqjt abominable and inhuman traffic. He 
lord had stated, that if the four hundred objected to this grant the more, because 
t thousand pounds was not granted, the he foresaw the purpose Jto w£icR the 
n f the whole treaty would be done money would be anpliea by Spam. The 
away; to this argument he should answer, question appeared to him to be this— 
that he would rather see the treaty d^- Whether they would gAnt such a sum to 
foaled than the public money voted away ‘enable Spain to carry on the war against 
unnecessarily. He believed that by the ’her colonies? And in deciding upon this 
former treaty Spain was bound to discon- question, they would do well to consider, 
tinue the traffic after th<* expiration of whether, by redeeming by such an expe- ( 
eight years.-—[Here lord Cnstlercagh sig- client one African slave, they did not in ' 
nified his dissent from the statement.] ‘effect impose slavery upon thousands now 
He had s<^ underwood it, but would sub- struggling for freedom in another quarter 
init, if he was wrong; but supposing*his of the world ? This appeared to him the 
impression to be correct, whyMidfllc^thcy true state the question; and he was 
not rather wait for the expiratidh of that sure that his lion, friend, if he saw this 
period than come forward under the pre- treaty in tti&'WtiSB light, would object to 
sent circumstances of the country, with it as much as he* felt it his. duty to do. 
four hundred thousand pounds. He be- He should not trespass any longer upon 
lieved ttie fact to be, that the coifrt of their time by giving his opinions, which 
Spain was too politic for us. The slave j would probably be attended with no ef- 
tradc, alter all, was but of little impor- feet: but he felt it a duty incumbent on 
tance to her. She was at war with her j him to state to the House, that he re¬ 
colonics ; and if in that war she should garded the treaty, as far as concerned the 
be unsuccessful, of what use would it be ; point to which be had directed bis obser- 
And what would be the consequence, ns vatians^ one of the most impolitic, nefa- 
far as the object of this vote was oancernecl? rious gnd ruinous that evafcwjjji entered 
—why we should in all probability be into; and, entertaining suet) opinions, he 
called upon to vote the same sum to that should feel himself under the necessity of 
separait* independent # governiiient, which pressing the question to a vote 
would in such an event be established. \.ov&*Castlereagh, in explanation, said 
He hoped in Go^j that such a separation that Spain was under no pledge of the na- 
would take place. It was the interest qf tore alluded to by the h#n, baionet. The 
mankind that it should: it was particu* Spanish minister had stated eight v/^.ti«cs 
Hrly the interest of this fine and conyner- tiie period when his Catholic '^Majesty 
cial country, that other countries should might find it convenient to enter into ar- 
be free, and in a condition to reciffrocate rangements with a^yvw to the abolition of 
commercial ydvfcntages upon liberal ami the slave trade, but there was no positive 
enlightened pi mciplcs; but, if th<*Spani%J» engagement which pledged the Spanish 
colonics achieved their freedom, me nation to tMe discontinuance of tlA traffic 
grant of this money to Spain, dissevered at the expiration of eight years. He (the 
from them, would not promote our ob- nobltf lord) attached .far more conse- 
ject. His lion, friend had spoken of the quence to tlte articles of regulation in the 
compensation which we might expect present treaty # £han to the iiymal concur- 
for this sacrifice, in the civilization of rence of Spain in the abolition. 

Africa, and the consequent increase of Sir Oswald Jirlosley observed, that it 
our commerce with that quarter of the was not for us to teach Spain humani.ty. 
world. He would beg leave to remind Sir James ^Mackintosh .said, that he 
him what that had cost already, what should have contented himself with a silent 
sums of money had been expended on vote, and have willingly rested the justifi- 
the colony of Sierra Leone, and how cation of ^he treaty on the persuasive and 
maqy lives had been lost. His hon. friend affecting appeal of his hon. friend, the 
bad farther stated, that the question member for Bramber, if he^had not been 
amounted to this —»Whether the slave tailed upon to state the grounds of hie ap- 

trade should be abolished or not ? He probation by the opposition of two respect- 
could by no means agree with him in such able and independent gentlemen to a mea- 
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sure which he approved, because he»con- 
sideredjt as contributing to the abolition 
of that detestable system of crimes, which 
they doubtless abhorred as sincerely aqd 
as warmly as he did. He concurred with 
them entirely in their zepl for economy. 
He Hhd Jhe same opinion of the faith of 
the Spanish government, and the same 
feelings for the people 8f South America. 
[Hear!]—If he kaid no more on these 
subjects on the present occasion, he must' 
protest against liis silence being imputed 1 
to lukewarmness or negligence. It arose 
from his deep convictioft, that the aboli- 
' lion of the slave trade was the most im¬ 
portant question which could be discussed 1 
in the House of Commons; a question, to 
which every other object, however inter¬ 
esting or important, ought fpr the time ! 
to yield [Hear, hear!]. He considered 
the’immediate prohibition: Af *uTe Spanish 
slave trade o r n the north of the equator, 
and ihe establishment of the right pf 
search to enforce it, as a most important 
step towards the still distant point of ge¬ 
neral abolition [Hear hear!]. It was 
singular that the horn baronet, thinking as 
he did of the faith of Spain, should have 
laid so much stress on the former promise 
of that country to abolish the trade in 
eight yeqjg^af d made so little of flic pre¬ 
sent treaty, which gave the means of en¬ 
forcing the observance of its stipulations. 
Both his hon. friends had overlooked the 
most important, perhaps the only Very im¬ 
portant, part of this treaty. It was riot 
only a treaty of stipulation, but a treaty 
ofwwgidation. The right of searching, of 
detaining, and of bringing in for condem¬ 
nation, all Spanish ships detected in the 
crime of slave-trading* ensured the per¬ 
formance of the engagement. The merit 
of the treaty was, that it contained in it¬ 
self tluf means of its own execution ; it left 
nothing to the faitli of the SpaniSh govern¬ 
ment. The introduction of a right of 
search, in the maritime law of Europe, 
for the first yme during priace, was a pre¬ 
cedent of the utmost importance, and a 
most valuable confession of the paramount 
magnitude of the object for which nations 
thus sacrificed.their ancient usages and 
their most inveterate jealousies. Without 
theright of anarch, all promises to abolish 
well illusory. The right of, search was 
practical abolition. It was obvious that 
the right of search must be reciprocal. 
For himself, Be felt a pride in the British 
flag being, for this object alone, subjected 
to search by foreign*ships. He thought 
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j it a great and striking ptjpof of 
/ mity, that the darling &int of h 
our country, the British flag itself, w, 

“ for a thousand yeals had braved the 
battle and die breeze,’’ which had never 
been lowered to an enemy, which had de¬ 
fied confederacies of nations, to whiah we 
had clung closer and closer as the 
roared around us, the principal of our 
lifpe and safety, as well as of our glory, 

1 rfoich had borne us through all perils, and 
' raised its head higher as the storm assailed 
us more fearfully, had now risen to loftier 
honour by bending to the cause of justice 
and humanity. Our pride, which never 
shrunk from the most powerful enemy, 
our national jealousy, jur most cherished 
prejudices, were thus voluntarily suspend¬ 
ed. .That which had braved ihe mighty, 
now lowered itself to the feeble and de¬ 
fenceless—to those who, far from being 
able to,make us atfy return, would never 
hear of what we had done for them, and 
probaUly were ignorant of out name. 
[Loud cheers.] — He heard with infinite 
satisfaction from the noble lord, that there 
was same reason to hope for the adoption 
of similar measures by France and Hol¬ 
land. As to France, the information was 
the more gratifying, because appearances 
had chrta^uly been much against that go¬ 
vernment. In July, 181.3, prince Talley¬ 
rand, in his letter to the noble lord, in¬ 
formed him, that the king of France had 
abolished the slavt^trade. Four months 
afterwards, in the definitive ticaty of 
peace, the kings of (ireat-Ilritain and 
France solemnly declared, that they had 
abolished the slave trade in their respec¬ 
tive’dominions;— France thus claiming 
creditor having contributed as much to 


January, 1817, on the application of the 
British embassador at Paris for copies of 
" Laws, Ordinances, Instructions, and 
other pbblic Actfs for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade,” the due de Richelieu had 
nothing to communicate but a mere colo¬ 
nial regulation, passed eight days before, 
prohibiting the importation of slaves into 
French colonies. Notwithstanding the as¬ 
sertion of prince Talleyrand’s letter, in 
spite of the more solemn affirmation of the 
treaty, it appeared that France had taken 
no legal measure for the abolition, daring 
eighteen months after she profeaseerthat 
she had adopted it. ‘ What'she did at that 
time was imperfect, and it did not appear 
that she had done any thing since. If, 
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Vhowever, she wfc now to atone for this 
temissness, let ftV buried in oblivion.— 
From the former lets of the government 
of Holland, everything good was to be 
naturally expected.—The merit of that 
government in the abolition was very 
» jrrefy*’"’ There avas no country in which 
."TMuaL possessions were regarded as so 
large a part of national greatness; none ; n 
which there existed a more powerful colfl- 
nial interest, more deep-rooted prejudices 
to be opposed, bo much supposed advan¬ 
tage to be hazarded. It was most ho¬ 
nourable to the Dutch go^hrnment, that, 
in the face of such obstacles, the abolition 
of the slave trade was one of* their first 
acts, as a& independent state. s 

He approved the present treatv in the 
highest degree, because it gave jtne wight 
of mutual search, the only possible secu¬ 
rity for the execution pf laws of abolition, 
because parliament had already pledged 
itself to approve and support such mea¬ 
sures those successive addresses in 
which they had intreated, besought, im¬ 
plored, the Prince Regent to employ all 
the influence and all the resources of this 
country, to procure universal abolition; 
because all partial abolition produced, for 
a time, perhaps more guilt and misery than 
existed before, and was chiefly valuable as 
one of the steps towards universal aboli¬ 
tion, among which this treaty deserved to 
be viewfcd as one of thp most considerable 
[Hear, hear!]. 

Here he should have closed, if he had 
not been induced, by what he thought ft 
groundless construction of a judgment of 
aright lion, and most learned person^ sir 
Wm. Scott), whom he was sorry not to 
see in his place, to state his opinion of 
the principle #ndP effect of that judgment. 
It was a judgment in the case of a*FrenriK 
slave ship, called the Louis, seized by i 
British cruiser, condemned by the court 
of Sierra Leone, and, on appeal, # rightly 
(as he conceived) restored by the high 
court of admiralty. The judges of that 
court might, without fear of exaggeration, 
be called the highest authority on such 
subjects in Europe. It was therefore of 
the most serious importance, that nothing 
which fell from him, especially at this cri¬ 
tical moment, should be misunderstood. 
The grounds on which the Louis was re- 
6toreg were two; first, that the English 
cruiser, having^no right to search French 
ships in peace, because no treaty had es¬ 
tablished such _ a right, could not avail 
Himself of the discovery of slaves on board 


ihe French ship, which he had made by 
his own wrongful aot; and secondly, that 
there was no sufficient proof that the 
french vessel, in currying on the slave 
trade, had disobeyed the laws of her own 
country. Both these grounds were, per¬ 
fectly solid; but neither of*thennafforded 
any principle applicable to this treaty. It 
had been supposed, ’that according to the 
judgment of the Louis, a Spanish slave 
ship, by assuming French or other foreign 
colours, might exempt herself from search 
under this treaty^ If this were true, the 
judgment would in effect abrogate the 
•treaty; but he contended that it was not 
‘true. By the true construction of the 
ninth article* of this treaty, he conceived, 
that if the commanderfofa British cruiser, 
duly instruated according to this treaty, 
w^rc Jo senpeh a vessel which he had se¬ 
rious groundsToVyrelieving to be Spanish, 
though she had hoisted a foreign fiag^ and 
if*she should afterwards prove *to be a 
Spanish jship, slave-trading against the 
stipulations of the treaty, her fraudulent 
assumption of a foreign flag would not 
exempt her from condemnation. The 
letter of the article was sufficient to esta¬ 
blish this construction without farther ar¬ 
gument, The king of Spain grants the 
right to search all SpagislF^Bels. He 
does not confipe his concession to ships 
sailing under Spanish colours. The .cap¬ 
tain of (he cruizer searches on his own 
risfc a ship which sails under any colours 
but Spanish. He is answerable to his go¬ 
vernment, and they to foreign states, for 
wanton search and vexatious detentions. 
These were the conditions on which all 
such powers must be exercised. But if 
the vessel proves tc£»c Spanish, it follows, 
that she was liable to search; and if she 

f iroves *to lje a slave trader, that,she is 
iablc to condemnation.* Both these qua¬ 
lities were wanting in the case of the* 
Louis* both would be found in the case of 
a Spanish slave f hip under foreign colours 
since this treaty. Who coutt indeed ap¬ 
pear, in such a case, to resist condemna¬ 
tion ? Not a Spaniard, for he is bound 
by the treaty. Not a foreigner, for by 
the supposition he is only'a pretended 
owner; he would suffer no loss by the 
condemnation, and can have no interest 
in the suit. 

Mr. C. Grant jun. said, he felt satisfac¬ 
tion at the judgment adverted ‘to by his 
lifcn. and learned friend, but did noPsee 
how it could bewnistaken. The property 
of Spaniards in slaves, under any nag, 
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oould not be pretexted from capture* 
He might illustrate thy Idea by preference 
to the rights of neutrals and belligerents 
in time of war. A suspected vessel in the 
latter ease* though under a neutral fl^g, 
misty be detained, and \f it carried ene¬ 
my’s paoperty, plight be condemned. 
He would not trouble the House with 
many observations, as it appeared to be 
unanimous in its approval of the present J 
treaty. The hon. baronet who spoke last 
but one had spoken of the application of 
the* money to be granted by the present 
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to rescue Africa. The tnivenal abolition/ 
was, be trusted, not far dretant. The traiW 
had so long continued so disgrace Euro¬ 
pean commerce, because the atrocities in 
which it originated, and which it tended to 
perpetuate, were not known in all their 
enormity. Even in England the^public 
did not for a long time believe 
view them in their proper light. The ig- 
njnance in which the oilier nations of Eu¬ 
rope remained, with regard to this subject, 
was now nearly dispelled, and we might 
expect the hurst of feeling which ap- 


treaty, and had insinuated that Spain en -J pyarvd in England to become general. 
tprpA into the cause of the ah olitionj Then only would our labours be closed, 


view 


tered into the 
mbrely with a 
but he ought to have recollected, that if 
the Spanish government had merely looked 
to pecuniary advantage, it might have re- j 
ceived a greater sum fro m its ow n sjjbjejrts 
for leave to continue - ^ff?*irnde, than it j 
now ^obtained from us Tor abolishing it. | 
The merchants of the IIav annah would j 
have given two millions sterling for such J 
a licence. He congratulated the House j 
and the country on die great progress the 
cause of humanity had made within the 
last century, and the extraordinary change 
which haa taken place in public opinion. 
In the beginning of the last cenljiry, we 
deemed itp^gPeat advantage to obtain by 
the Assiento*confract, thc # right of sup¬ 
plying with slaves the possessions of that 
very power which we were now paying for 
abolishing the trade. During tfie nego¬ 
tiations which preceded the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle, we higgled for four years 
longer of this exclusive trade ; and in the 
treaty of Madrid, we clung to the last 
remains of the Assiento contract. A new 
era had now dawned*! we looked in vain 
for the barbarities that desolated Africa, 
which country was at the beginning of the 
last century the soene of a consecrated ra- 
*pine, the asylum of legalized violence. 
Our laws now declared the trade to*which 
we formerly clung to be a^crime. Our ef¬ 
forts had bum successful i# awaking other 
nations to the same sentiments of huma¬ 
nity with which we were actuated. Much of 
this- favourable disposition of foreign go¬ 
vernments to the cause oT the abolition 
was io he attributed to the congress of 
Vienna. We had there engaged the so¬ 
vereigns of Europe to stipulate for the 
abolition of the trade in slaves: we had 
since made the abolition an indispensable 
arti&e in all our treaties and negotiation*: 
we had spread light on those cruelties from 
which we called upon all civilized nations 
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to this advantage: ! and ourcifd be aft.lined. 


Mr. Sennet said, there was, no person 
who felt more deeply than lit* did the ca¬ 
lamity triuldr which this country suffered 
fiqm Sin? heavy load of taxation under 
which it laboured ; yet he believed, that 
if tluy.went from hous*e to house, they 
would have no difficulty in raising a con- 
tribfltion for the purpose of putting down 
this traffic. lie begged the House to re¬ 
collect, that in about a month ufter the 
battle by which the Bourbons were placed 
on the throne, at the expense of British 
blood, it was signified by the French mi¬ 
nister to our own, that as far as France 
was concerned, the traffic had ceased 
every where, and for ever. It being dis 
covered in this country, that it was still 
carried on bv I rupee with great- vigour, 
another application was made by sir 
Charld's Stewart, requiring to know what 
£teps had been taken to carry the abolition 
into effect ? The answer was, that some 
colqnial regulation had taken place; Ivit 
it had subsequently come out in court, 
that ffo such order or regulation as was 
intimated had ever been*issyed. It made 
«o diffidence that the trade was not ear¬ 
ned on in British vessels, if it was carried 
on by British capital. An active trade in 
slaves yas well known to have been car¬ 
ried on, up to «a very recent period, by 
French subjects. Since the delivery of 
Senegal to France, the trade had revived 
in that part of Africa, and had given rise 
to all those evils with which it was for¬ 
merly attended. It had armed nation 
against nation—tribe against tribe. The 
kings stripped their villages, to send their 
people down to the French tradeis; and 
those traders were throwing the settle¬ 
ments into that state of misery, distress, 
and wretchedness irt which' they had been 
antecedent to the time whon they were 
rescued from it by the abolition. He 
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would oak the fbble lewd if we were still 
40 allow ourselvqi to be deluded by the 
French government ?—Was the old French 
system again to bl acted on ? He hoped 
we should not again from experience, come 
to the conclusion that we cannot trust 
theipv* Was a^reaty to be no security ? 
l' 4 ^skthere always to be some stroke of po- 
* licy played off—Was there always to be 
some trick and subterfuge to avoid cartw¬ 
ing the stipulations of a treaty into execu¬ 
tion 1 He knew the faithlessness of the 
race we had put on the throne. He knew 
at the same time, that the person to whom 
they succeeded was still more faithless, 
and he was glad to see him where he was. 
But still he knew ^hat the race wjere who 
now rulecf the country, and how faitlfless 
they had always been. He c<rttM*hq^ for¬ 
get the mission to St. Domingo? however 
that mission might be disowned—and the 
person who carrlfed with him documents, 
which were perfectly authentic. Under 
all these? circumstances, he thought some 
explanation was due from the noble lord 
as to what he trusted to, that the slave 
trade would not be carried on with the 
same vigour on the part of France, that 
they knew it had within a few months 
been carried on. He trusted the noble 
lord would be able to give them sortie sa¬ 
tisfactory answer on the subject. 

Lord Castlereagh could not help think¬ 
ing, tint the language of the hon. gentle¬ 
man, if he was a sincere well-wisher to 
the cause of the abolition, was nofr calcu¬ 
lated to promote that object; for, if an j 
thing was more calculated than another 
tjp discourage the French government from 
making exertions in the cause of the'abo- 
iition, it was precisely such langiihge as 
he had held. # He was not French lawyer 
enough to know what hold the principle? 
of a treaty between the French govern¬ 
ment and another power had on French 
subjects, without the authority of a law 
of the country to give effect t% them. 
This, however, he couliTsay, that no en¬ 
gagement could have recorded in more 
explicit and comprehensive terms the abo¬ 
lition of the slave trade on the part of 
France. To his certain knowledge, the 
French government had immediately acted 
the treaty, and sent dispatches to the 
different ports for the purpose of securing 
its execution. He could state also that 
he Knew the governor of the island of 
Bourbon had kctujally been displaced by 
the French government for allowing the 
crime of slave dealing in that colony- 
( VOL. XXXVII. f 3 


.Aiwbhe could also say, that whapMexany 
informs t^pn had ttefn received liyappa re¬ 
specting any traffic in slaves on thue-pa^t 
qf French subjects,Jie hadtransmlttedit 
regularly to the French government, an) 
they had never /eceived it otherwise than 
with every appearance of the tnog anxious 
desire to act on i^ But he was not aware 
that the law in our courts of justice was 
what it now appeared to be, till the late 
decision. The French ambassador bad 
actually ran before him is conveying to 
his court a knowledge of what was going 
on on the coaft of Africa. When, he, 
.said to the French ambassador, that it 
* was apprehended by lawyers in this codn- 
try, that France had not done what was 
necessary to give effect to the treaty* 
which coul^ only be by embodying into a 
law the object of it, he undertook imme¬ 
diately to cdthTtfipicate this information 
to his court, ana he was charged b^it to 
request that he might be put in possession 
of all that it was conceived Aught to-be 
done to* give the most complete ofiect to 
the treaty. t 

Mr. Gordon considered the right of 
search a very great advantage gained by 
the present treaty. He was aware that 
400 jiityl. was here given for what could 
not bq received for three yftatyfe^o .coma; 
and that this money waS given on chance. 
But he thought the country would vary 
willingly advance this sum, even though 
they mi^ht be deceived : fur it would put 
us*in the right, and give us the strongest 
claims against Spain hereafter. With re¬ 
spect to whaj had been stated, that the 
Spanish merchants had 0 tiered their go¬ 
vernment fou^ times this sum for the fur¬ 
ther oontinuance the slave trade, he 
laid no weight upon it. He did not believe 
the Spanish merchants possessed so much 
money to # ofter ; but even if they cKd, the 
Spanish government might have been po¬ 
litic lb refusing it, for after receiving the 
400,0001. from Great Britain, it might 
then exact th^other sum faosn the mer¬ 
chants. This measure, however, if effec¬ 
tual, must be attended with the best pos¬ 
sible effects in promoting the civilisation, 
not only of fiierra Leone, but of the 
Gold and Ivory coast. The House was 
aware that a committee had been sitting 
two years upon those coasts, and that re- 
orts had been submitted, proposing great 
enefits to that part of Africa.- Some ot 
them had been happily carried into «Aect, 
and he was happy to state, that communi¬ 
cations qf a friendly nature had lately been 

(S) 
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made by the king of the Ashanlges'ondr 
Fantees' with the fort8«established in their 
vicinity. 

Mr. Marryat stated, that many vessels 
belonging to subjects of Spain and Per* 
tugal» engaged in the slave trade, had 
been in <une*of .peace captured by our 
cruizera, without any treaty to warrant 
subb-a proceeding, and condemned in our 
courts. The value of the slaves per head, 
of which they were so deprived, might be 
calculated at *350 dollars. They had not 
prosecuted their claims,^and the bounty 
« money had been paid to the captors. If 
they had prosecuted their claims, the sum. 
which these persons would have diad to' 
receive would have amounted to much 
more than the sum Stipulated in this treat)'. 
With respect to the objection, that 
this money might p ossibly h e applied 
towards carrying on hostilities against 
•Sotkth America, they were to consider 
whether 1 'the possible chances of such 
misapplication * ought to outweigh the 
'positive advantages which we gained by 
this treaty, which, ceupled with the treaty 
which was understood to be concluded at 
t&e same time with Portugal, would put 
the abolition hereafter in our own power. 
With respect to the appointment pi *com- 
Hiissione*_*n f die jeoast of Africa and in the 
Spaiush settlements, for the settlement of 
differences under this treaty, notwith¬ 
standing all the partiality of the, member 
for Bramber, for Sierra Leone, from, its 
geographical position, he conceived it was 
Ill adapted for 6 situation for commis¬ 
sioners, from its being a great distance 
directly to the windward of the places 
where the slave tracers ^principally re¬ 
sorted. He had the authority of sir 
James Yeo, for saying, that it took fre¬ 
quency ten weeks in beating up to Sierra 
Leone, and during such a length of time, 
the mortality in the vessels must be very 
great. With respect to the conduct of 
the French government, he could only 
say, that aP Martinique, he had made it 
his business to inquire into the subject, 
jmd he found at that colony, that as soon 
M-Wquld be expected after the treaty, in¬ 
structions had been sent eftit in a man of 
war to Martinique, and from the day of 
its arrival no vessels had cleared out from 
the custom-house of Martinique for the 
purpose of engaging in the slave trade. 
He thought there was no good ground 
foritccusmg the French court of insin¬ 
cerity. , 

Mr. Wilbcrforce Mated, that be bad no 
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particular partiality to Sferra Leone, and 
should readily assent tfi the nominatioiy 
of any other place which might be thought 
more convenient. * 

Sir IV. Burroughs observed, that the 
sum which we had stipulated to pay , 
under this treaty, was nothing mofPthan 
an act of justice to Spain. MapurfrtifW 
had been employed in time of peace, and 
i^Jwas perfectly clear that we could not 
be warranted in capturing any vessel be¬ 
cause it was engaged in the slave-trade, 
unless there existed a previous treaty on 
that subject. *This country was bound 
to make a compensation; and, therefore, 
on a calculation that there were 5,000 
slaves on board these wssels, and valuing 
them 75L a head, if we were answerable 
for them 1 , we should have to pay upwards 
ofiHOOj'fcJo/. to the Spanish government. 
He thought the t,wo hon. baronets had 
viewed 1 the subject in a mistaken light, 
and he could not withhold his praise for 
the very able manner in which tfie noble 
lord had conducted this negotiation, and 
the zeal which he had manifested in bring¬ 
ing it to so favourable an issue. 

The committee divided; Ayes, 56 ; 
Noes, 4. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, February 10. 

London New Prison.] Sir W. Cur¬ 
tis brought up the report of the com¬ 
mitted upon the petition of the Sheriffs 
•and Common Council of London with 
respect to the completion of this prison. 

The hon. baronet then moved, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill for raising 
an additional sum of money for carrying 
into execution the acts (if parliament for 
^mildinft a new prison for debtors in the 
efty of London, and for extending the 
powers of the said acts.” 

Mr. H. Sumner considered that the 
city of Londoft^ like other places, ought 
to find and provide for its own gaols. 
Unless, therefore, he could find sonic suffi¬ 
cient grounds laid for this bill, he should 
fee! it his duty to oppose it. 

Sir IV. Curtis said, that the petition 
alluded to contained an ample explanation 
of these grounds. The fact was, that the 
erection and alteration of the new prison 
for debtors bad cost no less than 130,000/. 
and it was in order to provide for the ex¬ 
cess beyond the former grant, namely, for 
30,000/. that the motion was brought for¬ 
ward. The city of London was always 
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ready to supports own prisons; but the fund ft Whenever any ministerial object 
misfortune was, ^hat it was too often was to b« promofed, it was always ready 
called upon to suplort numerous prisoners with its presents, its swords, and its snuff- 
from other districts. Still the citizens of bexes—but it would become this city tf 
London did not seek to put their hands into be just before it was generous—to rescue 
the pockets of the public, but only for the its gaols from that disgraceful state in 
liberty of raising the money required which they notoriously were; before they 

T ntfingj^i- 1 — through the medium of stood forward witla ostentatious and unne- 

the Orphans’Fund, as it was improperly cessary donations. The jitate of Newgate 
called; for this fund had nothing whatever ,was really scandalous; but all the gaols 
to do with orphans, and should rather be ,of the city were in a melancholy con- 
denominated a Fund for the Improvement dition, and especially the Borough Coipp- 
of the city of London. It was proposed ter, in which there was scarcely an un- 
through this fund to raisb the sum to broken window or pane of glass. Before,, 
which this bill alluded; and those belong- Jhen, it was agreed to let the cor • 
ing to the city, who did not thildc proper V orat '°* °f London raise more money, 
to contribute to tfce raising of that sum, for the porpose of the city prisons, be 
might, if they thought proper, have tneir hoped the House would desire to know 
coals from any other place tffift&hftport how the sums already granted had been 
of London. digpo|ed of. and would also demand a 

Mr. Bennel said, thqt upon this subject statement of life' <j>y funds, 
it was necessary* that the House* should Sir James Shaw expressed « hofte^jhat 
consider, first, the propriety of ggutting neither that House nor thepeontfyTwould 
the morifey required, and secondly* the ever be found to concdr with the hon. 
manner in which that money was to be ap- gentleman in condemning the city of 
plied. He was enabled from personal London for its liberality towards the Jibe- 
observation to say, that of all the gaols in rators of Europe. If the House agreed 
England, that in Whitecross-street was the in the principle upon which the money 
most unfit for its object, and the most in- alluded to in the motion was paid, he 
commodious for the prisoners, while it coulck npt see upon what grounds that 
was by far the most expensive in its con- motion.could be oppose^. * 
struction. It was only necessary to ex- Mr. H.»Surrgier felt it to be his duty to 
amine this clumsy edifice to be satisfied oppose the motion. The Orphans *fimd 
of the filet; for woult^it be believed, that was a charge for the government of the 
a prison intended for the accommodation city, amfif that fund were found insuffi- 
of hundreds of prisoners, was ndt even cient, the cause of that insufficiency 
fire-proof? He had the honour of beings ought to be explained before any addi- 
amember of the committee of that House, tional grant yere acceded to. But the 
which visited this prison, and reborn- improvident manner in which money was 
mended certain alterations, but those al- raised by the qprporation of London, sug- 
terations could not require such a stun as gested the propriety of limiting its discre- 
the hon. barpneft alluded to. The hon. tion, and watching its operation, for of the 
baronet had remarked, that those Who did I 100,000/. which this corporation wjps en- 
not think proper to contribute to the 6t(fn ; abled by parliament to saise, for the erec- 
proposed to be raised, might go elsewhere ' tion of the prison alluded to, 10,000/. was 
than the port of London for coals^ This, j disposed of in an unaccountable manner, 
he thought a very extraordinary remark, ! and this, too, a time that the chancel- 
especially considering the*number of com- lor could raise money in the city at much 
paratively useless turnpikes which had j less than 5 per cent. Now, as the inte- 
been already erected upon the Thames, j rest upon loans ,to the city was quite as 
He alluded to the new locks, many of ’ punctually paid as that upon the public 
which were mere jobs; for although those funds, he coulcPnot conceive -a reason for 
locks professed to have in view the secu- such extreme difference. There was but 
rity of the navigation and trbde of the too much reason to believe, that the loans 
river, it was a fact, that no one who had to the city were mixed with a spirit of 
a barae of coals to convey, could deem it jobbing, and therefore he proposed to 
safe from robbery, without employing move that the names of tl>^ subscribers 
persons for its special protection. The tosthe last loan should be laid beforc^the 
city of Loudon had, it was known, House. The Hpuse would be surprised 
been profuse in the expenditure of its , to learn, that among the contingencies 
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upon the last loan, no less a sum'than* 
3,000/. was set down «for the expense of 
carrying the bill through parliament which 
authorized that loait. • But there was a>- 
other charge in the contingencies which 
appeared equally unaccountable, namely, 
3,000 1. far the expense of making out the 
bohds upon this loan. t> With such facts 
before the House, was it too much to sus¬ 
pect the existence of a job in this trans¬ 
action, somewhat similar to that which 
characterized* the plan for building the 
New Post-office ? It wa$ due to his cou- 
• stituents, who paid at least one-fifth of the 
tax exacted upon coals for the Orphans’• 
fund, to take care how this fund Was ad-* 
ministered; he would therefore move, by 
way of amendment, “ That the Report 
be taken into consideration on the 13th of 
March.” — . , 

Mr. Alderman Wo observed, that 
he'bad-often been in company with his 
hon. friend fh *he prisons of London, but 
he must say, that he had never heard his 
hon. friend point out such faults as he had 
that night alluded Co. With regard to 
the prison in Whitecross-street, he was 
enabled to state, that it stood upon as 
much ground as any prison in London. 
The yards were all spacious, and the 
apartmerlUO ^ cpmmodious as could be 
reasonably desired in sueh a* building. 
But he wished tlut this, as well as the other 
city prisons, were examined b); a com¬ 
mittee of that House, in order to prove ^he 

1 ’ustice of his representation. It was 
mown that at tile Whitecross-street pri¬ 
son, to which his hon. friend particularly 
alluded, the prisoners were accommodated 
with coals, bread, me^ andnbedding, with¬ 
out any expense, and he apprehended that 
no such accommodation was afforded to 
debtor in any other prison jn Gseat Bri¬ 
tain. This prison was originally intended 
for the accommodation of 544 prisoners, 
and it occupied, including the outer walls, 
about ail acre of ground. Yet, in conse¬ 
quence of*sl recommendation from the 
committee of that House, the city commit¬ 
tee for superintending the construction of 
the-prison, bought some more ground, at 
to expense 1 Of 17,0(X)/. This expense, 
together with the loss upon the bonds 
Connected with the last loan, farmed the 
grotod for the proposed bill. The lion, 
tnethber for Surrey had dwelt much on 
the fahd bf rfhe city, but he had taken no 
liodtle of its indispensable expenditure, 
tod war not, perhaps, «awarc that the 
aatraal expense of Vrhlfecross-street pri¬ 


son was no less than i,OCp/. which, added 
to the expense of the jftber city prisons, 
formed an aggregate bf about 30,000 1. 
which the city of LonUon annually paid 
for the maintenance and police of its 
several gaoU. 

Mr. S. Thornton shoulcUnot oppflto the 
motion, but thought it rather ntHgLa&NM: 
the city of London should have the power 
o/ taxing to such an extent, all the ad¬ 
joining counties. 

Mr. N. Calvert agreed with the obser¬ 
vation of the last speaker, as to the taxa¬ 
tion to whiclf other counties were sub¬ 
jected, merely for the accommodation of 
Middles^ and the city of London. That 
wa^ the-more to be regupttted, as.this taxa¬ 
tion bejpg imposed upon coals, operated 
most* oppressively towards the poorer 
classcjhVTThis tax, upon coals was in¬ 
deed, o’ such a najure, that he thought it 
peculiarly worthy the consideration of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, as well as of 
the House itself, in order to device a dimi¬ 
nution of its pressure. 

A division was called for, but upon the 
understanding that the accounts of the 
Orphans’ fund should be laid before the 
House, Mr. Sumner consented to with¬ 
drawals amendment, and the original mo¬ 
tion was carried. 

Petition tor iiestiiicting the 
time of Labour in the Cotton 
Manufactories.] —Sir Robert Reel 
rose t6 present a Petition from the Cotton 
•Spinners of Manchester—a numerous class 
of men, who had rendered us great service 
to the country by their industry and skill, 
as any body of persons of the same order 
in society. The petitioners had come to 
him most unexpectedly,* buy. he felt that 
Viey whre entitled to his peculiar atten¬ 
tion. They were aware that the attain¬ 
ment of the object of the petition must 
be attended with a reduction of their 
wages; but Anxious for health, and in 
order to enjoy some of the comforts of 
life, they were willing to submit to that 
sacrifice. He had had a communication 
with some of those poor men this morn¬ 
ing ; and lie declared he could not hear 
their statement, or witness their appear¬ 
ance, which confirmed that statement, 
without shedding tears [Hear, hear!]. As 
the House valued the trade of th^mua- 
try it could not fail to fee) for the suffer¬ 
ings and consider the interests of those by 
whom that trade was sustained. How, 
then, would the gentlcmeft who heard him 
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regard tboae p5er petitioners, who, in 
rooms badly ventilated, and much over¬ 
heated, were compelled to work from 
fourteen to fifteen lours a day ? Young 
persons might endure such labour; but, 
after men had attained a certain age, it 
becan*«» intolerable. Premature old age, 
7 **«#j£IJjipied by incurable disease, was 
indeed too often the consequence of such 
labour in such places. He hoped, there¬ 
fore, that the House would interpose tfi 
protect those from whose labour the 
country had derived so much advan¬ 
tage. He had himself b&en long con¬ 
cerned in the cotton trade ; and from 
a strong conviction of its necessity, 
he had brought jp a bill for the pur¬ 
pose of regulating the work of appren¬ 
tices ; but since that bill paffjibfi* iiito a 
law, masters declined to takdUppreu- 
ticcs, and employed the childrenuf pau¬ 
pers without any limitation. Hefcce the 
law was evaded, and rendered ineffective 
for the dbject which it had in view—*that 
object was the prevention of inhumanity; 
and he hoped it was not inconsistent with 
our constitution to legislate for the pro¬ 
tection of children as well as grown per¬ 
sons against the harshness of their em¬ 
ployers. Those immediately concerned 
in the cotton trade did not perhapts per¬ 
ceive the injury to health which their 
workmen suffered, as they were in the 
habit g. ¥ seeing them gvery day; but that 
injury was obvious to every stranger. 
Such a case was jdetailed in this petition, 
as presented an appeal to the House whicl^ 
could not be withstood by any assemblage 
Of gentlemen susceptible of common hu¬ 
manity ; and these poor people had no 
other protection but in that House* The 
hon. barone^manifested throughout very 
great emotion, and wub listened*to with 
peculiar attention. 0 

The Petition was read; and after de¬ 
scribing the circumstances stated by the 
hon. baronet, concluded with praying, that 
the case of the petitioners might be con¬ 
sidered by the House, and that the period 
for their employment might be limited to 
10§ hours each day, including the allow¬ 
ance of half an hour for breakfast and an 
hour for dinner. 

. Mr. Carmen declared, that the impres¬ 
sion upon his mind, from the evidence 
an djf e p°rt of the Committee upon this 
subject two years ago, was, that the per¬ 
sons alluded to wefe not over-worked. 
The hon. baronet had spoken of the per- 
•en* employed as having no protection. 
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S aa vney not tneir natural protectors, 
eir parents ? He "objected to a measure 
which would jgo to point out to the pa¬ 
rents what were the hours in which t he ir 
children should be employed. He had' 
visited several of the manufactories, and 
must say, he never found children in 
better health and jvith Better looks. He 
had no concern in any manufactories, and 
could therefore have nb interest in ex- 
*pressing his opinions. 

* Mr. Gordon expressed hp surprise at 
what he had heard from his hon. friend. 
The children iu *the manufactories were 
^certainly overworked, and that had ap¬ 
peared jfrOrn the report of a committee 
appointed t<r inquire into the subject. If 
the children were kept at work from six 
in the moriyng till eight in the evening, 
with hardly any time to take their food, 
ejfcefTt as they* passed from one room to 
another, they irftist certainjy be over¬ 
worked; and yet such 
Many of the children ehiJ began to work 
at the age of six. The present petition 
had been signed by the parents of many of 
the children, who wdre anxious for a di¬ 
minution of labour, even though accom¬ 
panied with a reduction of wages. In a 
Sunday school, out of several hundred 
children, it was easy to distinguish those 
who werq, employed in manufactories. It 
was then honourable to the feelings ef the 
hon. baronet to bring this question before 
the Hohse. He was for such conduct, 
entitled, not only to the gratitude of the 
poor petitioners, but tg the benediction 
of all good men. When a gentleman who 
had realized a large fortune in trade, thus 
stood forward to extend paternal protec¬ 
tion to those who Had contributed to his 
wealth, he could not fail to meet, as he 
meriteyj, the universal (hanks of his coun¬ 
trymen [Ilffar, hear!]. • 

Mr. rhlips doubted the accuracy of 
the hbn. member’s information, that chil¬ 
dren employed in cotton factories could 
be distinguished among hundreds of others 
in consequence of their appearance of ill 
health; for, frojn his own observation, the 
children so employed enjoyed as good 
health as ox\f other children. He had 
himself personally humected those schools, 
and selected two children who were en¬ 
gaged in a factory, and bore the appear¬ 
ance of ill health. The one was a boy 
whose ill health he found # to be attri¬ 
butable to an accident he had suffered 
from having fa%n down and been trampled 
upon by some soldiers; the other was a 
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female, whose delicate state of health was of the most healthy , cfeerful, and con- 
of long continuance, jmd before she had tented appearance. a 
been engaged in any employment of the Mr. W. Smith wisffied to answer one 
kind. In these schools there were thrf e objection which had fceen made to the 
distinct classes of children, and on inquiry petition being received. It had been said 
he ascertained that the children employed that it had not the assent of those persons 
in fa^toqjes were better looking than the from whom it was said |p comep*»Tbat 
others. On expressing this difference to observation he had the best grqmyj^fin' 
the very person who had affixed his sig- refuting, namely, the testimony of seve- 
nature to the opinion that the health of ral of the parties themselves. Several of 
children was deteriorated by their employ-J file petitionershaving been disappointed 
ment in factories, the answer he received that nothing had been done for them last 
was, that the difference in the appearance session, had come to London this session, 
of the other classes aroue from their not and he had inquired of them if they were 
being well fed. If the employment of such, aware of the nature of their petition, and 
children was productive of evil,*th#t was st that its being agreed to would be a means 
good ground for the interference of the of redoing their wasps. Thpy replied, 
legislature. But lot that interference not thift they were perfectly aware of it, and 
be founded on ex parte evidence from one so w^r#Jteemy thousands of those by whom 
side or the other. Let it be the result of the petflfbn had been made. There were 
impartial examination,ymd^to effedt that upward/ of 6,000 persons in and about 
he would recommend & special commis- Manchester who were most anxious to 
6ion\<y*i.Y’«£figate the circumstances pn have their petitions agreed to, though 
the spot Tltc hon. baronet had no they all knew that a reduction*of their 
ground for assuming that the Improve- wages would be the consequence. There 
ment which had certainly taken place, were in all between 20 and 30,000 per- 
was in consequence of tnc operation of sons who were anxious that a different 
his bill. It arose from the good example regulation should take place with respect 
set by other factories ; and it was even to to their hours of working,- and with res- 
sucli examples that the improvement in pect to the hours of the children also, 
the wortla hpronet’s establishment, and Mr*. Sham observed, that two years ago, 

not to thcM)ii], was attributable., ’ when he visited the manufactories of Mr. 

Sir R . Peel thought thb hon. gentle- Philips, lie was pleased at seeing that all 
mair had travelled out of the question for the children employed there were of the 
the purpose of making an attatk upon healthiest and soundest appearance. He 
him. Previously to any regulation hhv- hoped*the House would examine strictly 
ing been made a\ to the employment of and personally into the statements on 
persons in the different manufactories, which the petition was grounded, before 
his establishments were as faulty as those they interfered in so important a question 
of any other person, but when such regu- as that of lowering the wages of a nu¬ 
tation was proposed, 4ie perceived, with mero&s class of society, 
surprise, the former injurious mode of The petition was ordered £o lie on the 
regulating them, and was most anxious table. • 
to contur in the proposed rfcmedy. He N. 

thought an application to parliament the Motion respecting Prosecutions 
best way by whicb a remedy could be pro- instituted against State Prisoners 
cured, and that application was accord- in Scotland,]] Lord Archibald Ha - 
ingly made*., He should deserve, in reply vnillon said, that*he rose for the purpose 
to what had been said by tTie hon. mem- of redeeming the pledge, which, on the 
ber, that his (Mr. Phi lips’s) raanufac- first night of the session, he had given 
teries were as badly regulated previous expressive of his determination to submit 
tptlie late improvement, au those of any to the consideration of that House, a mo- 
ether person whatever. Lion respecting certain transactions con- 

Mr. F. Douglas observed, that he was nected with the administration of justice 
as anxious as any man to inquire into, and in Scotland, and the conduct of the law 
redress the grievances complained of, but officers of the crown in a recent state 
he (bought it was due to his hon. friend prosecution, as affecting the justiciary 
(MhspP.) .to‘state, that when he visitqfl court of that country, and as directly 
Bis manufactories a short time back, lie concerning the liberty and life of every 
saw all the children employed there were individual in it. He felt as sensibly as 
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any mart'could Teel, the importance of with tfie administration of the courts of 
the subject to which he had to request justice—anoint thfit long experienceJiad 
the attention of thl House, and the duty convinced him was one, on < which that 
it imposed on him of treating it with the Heuse entertained universally the greatest 
utmost seriousness. In the discharge jealousy, if he might not say repugnance, 
of a public duty, he trusted that it would —To meet such an objection, and to 
be his‘UOiform practice, but if ever there guard against any such inference, he 
gwwvMUpstion that more strongly exacted begged to state, that he did not seek f or 
that serious consideration, it was one that any interference of that .House with the 
branched into an inquiry into transactions administration of the courts of law in 
connected with the administration of jus- Scotland. His business that night, was 
tice, and the conduct of the law officers not with the court, but w4th the law 
of the crown in the prosecution of poli- officers of the crown. All he asked was, 
tical offences. The predfcnt case had to direct its attention to what had passed 
every ingredient of gravity and import- in these courts, and to take cognizance of 
ance. The subject related to ttt&diighest Certain outrages upon the forms and the 
concern iz^ this cgnntry, the purity # of substance of justice which had been 
justice; the parties were the Jiiehest therein committed, and the evidence of 
officers of the law as well as also of which, appeared on their own records, 

the crown; the scene of the tr"AActipn From jhese records the House would be 
which he was about notice, tegs the enabled accurately- to ascertain what was 
highest court of criminal law in Sobtland. the conduct of tfie law offioers gjf.^she 
He was aware that this statement of crown—conduct which he h'j 'fft hesita- 
the tendency and end of his motion Vas tion in as^rting justified ilie charge of a 
likely to produce a double prejudice, subornation of perjury, or at least must 
Thefirst was, that being a subject some- be considered as an attempt to procure 
what in the nature of a law question, it an illegal conviction. Such a case, m 
might be thought by many of those whom his judgment, most urgently called for 
he had the honour to address, that it parliamentary inquiry; and though it 
should have been left to professional men mighPbipnch out into a variety of colla¬ 
te submit it to the consideration of par- teral details, the feature of*th:> transac- 
liament. To such an objection he would tion to which Jpg present motion specifi- 
answer that if it were to appear to be the cally adverted, had undoubtedly the least 
general* opinion that only professional connexioji with professional or legal 
men could take up important questions, topics. 

involving grave matters of constitutional The case he was about to submit to the 
interest, he should much regret such an. House arose out of the trial of M'Kinley, 
impression, as hostile to the best interests in the high $ourt of justiciary at Edin- 
of the state. But he would contend, burgh. He had no intention of going 
that such an objection did not apply to into the wbol^ series of state trials in 
the motion which he should have to sub- Scotland in the course of the last year, 
mit to the Houflfe. It stood in need of Neither would he notice the succession 
no professional or technical qualifications of indictments which had last session 
•—it required only the suggestions *of come undf * the consideration oi the 
plain sense and sound reasoning: it in- House. He selected this case because it 
volved no question of law, but th^Iaw of was thfe strongest that had occurred, and 
common justice; and noriiing technical, because the par^which he had to animad- 
but what might be artTully introduced vert upon involved no legal te«dmicalities. 
into it, in order to perplex and obscure His motion was merely for the production 
its real nature and its obvious merits; of the record $F those proceedings to 
and, therefore, however competent on which he had alluded. He mentioned 
other grounds, he might feel himself this so early, bftause lie really had little 
for the due exercise of the duty he had or nothing to submit to the House but 
undertaken, he would acknowledge no what that judicial document contained and 
deficiency as arising from the mere cir went fully to substantiate; indeed, the 
cum^gance of his not being a professional whole nature and character of the pro- 
- -ifian.—The second and the greater pre- ceedings could not be betty developed 
judice with which he had to contend, than as they there appeared. • It was, 
was, that to accede to'his proposition, however, necessary to take a short—a 
might be construed into an interference very short retrospect* of some circum- 
t . i 
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stances that had occurred in that Kousq, allowed also to state, fthat the system 
during the last session, with, reference which had been for months back ^ntro- 
to the trials in question. , It would be duced into all parts M the country, of 
recollected that the lord advocate v pf employing spies in thi manufacturing dis- 
Scotlaad bad, in his place, on that opca- tricts, for the purpqpe of watching the 
8ioii| asserted, in the raoqt solemn manner, progress of popular discontent, has not 
tbit the population of Glasgow was so alone produced incalculable mischiefs, 
contaminated with section and disaffec- but had led to a total misconcg ptipa ^of 
tion to the stafe v as to require the exer- the real feelings of the population of the 
cise of the most vigorous repressive mea- country. For his part, he had documents 
Sures, and that several hundred person/ fta his possession which enabled him to- 
in that manufacturing city, were bounu tally to deny these sweeping charges of 
by an oath, which oath, the learned lord disaffection — there was not one solid 
had in a manner uncalled for, submitted ground, he was proud to say, on which 
to the consideration of the House.* That such suspicions could be supported, 
sbme degree of discontent, or degree of Before he entered into the particulars 
disaffection, might exist in* a period of of the/trial, to wliic^. the record for the 
great distress, amftngst a large inanufac- prftduction of which he should move, re- 
turing population, he was nqf. disposed to ferr^d^A** begged to be understood as 
deny or to dispute. But he would ask, eqterljating towards the learned lord no 
were it now possible, not TO feel s&sufed feeling! of hostility. When bespoke of 
from the circumstances that had since his conduct, he must‘be understood to 
taken^lte»**£ontrasted with the sto/e* allude only to his official character. He 
ment of the ie«F..ed lord, to % which he was anxious to sny so, becaute lie felt 
alluded, that all that had been said about the case to be so extremely strong, that 
that disaffection theji existing, was highly it could not be applied to u private cha- 
extravagant, if not grossly slanderous ? racter without conferring infamy. In all 
But, whether it existed or not, its extent that he had yet said, or intended to say, 
or character was not now the question : he felt himself borne out by the judicial 
allowing that it was as prevalent as the proceedings; and if in desciibing the 
learned lord Assumed, it was at feast the transactions to which they referred, he 
duty of the»lavF officers of thp crown to was compelled to use strong language, il 
conduct themselves so as to afford those was, because strong language could alone 
whdm they brought before the tribunals speak of that conduct as it desert'd. Jle 
ot the country, were they guilt^ or inno- must, however, explain to those unaceus- 
cent, a fair and impartial trial. Sfuch totned with the administration of law- 
fair and impartial trial, the panel M‘Kin- ( Scotland, and who might imagine, that 
ley, whose case he was a^out to detail, when he used the term “ subornation ot' 
had not received. He repeated, that he perjury,” he meant to charge the lq.w 
disclaimed all concern witjh the guilt or officers with wishing or endeavouring to 
innocence of the peifons accused. Even bring" forward perjured evidence, no such 
if guilty, the obligation was imperative, object was in his contemplation. Such a 
that the fullest impartiality and^fairness charge* would, indeed, infer a guilt of 
shoulfi be afforded them on* their trials, much deeper dye, than even that guilt 
And here he must observe, that the un- bad as it was, which he was about to make, 
called for and waggerated statement of and which the record would substantiate, 
the learned lorn last session, and particu- The course ot proceeding at the com- 
Jarly the improper and itpcalled-for pro. mcnccment. of Jf trial in Scotland varied 
duction to this House of the odious oath considerably from the practice in this 
which bad been disclosed by the secret country. Writs of error from the high 
committee before the report of that se- court of justiciary were not competent m 
cret committee had bee#- made, tended ! Scotland—motions to the court to alter 
not only to inflame the prejudices of or qualify the verdict were, he believed, 
those who beard it, but must have had not known—and cross-examinations at 


an influence prejudicial to the accused 
amongst those who were likely to serve 
on the juries, that were to pronounce on 
the# guilt ot innocence. He must Jie 

• See Vok 35, p. 729.~ ~ 


the trial were far more limited than here. 
As a substitute, however, for these forms 
of law, but substantial fences of jffsticc. 
they bad in Scotland a solemnity of the 
gravest importance—lie meant what was 
termed the purgation oatlu—and these 
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oaths -are administered by the court, to 
every witness, ink criminal process, be¬ 
fore he can open Lis lips in evidence. In 
the case before us, the trial of M'Kin- 
ley, the first witness called was John 
Campbell, and before he was allowed to 
enter fhto the* detail of his evidence, 
7 tilted' .distinct questions were put to him 
by the court. First, “ do you bear any 
malice or ill will to the panel ?” Should 
the witness give an answer to this interro¬ 
gatory in any way ambiguous, it was for 
the court more closely to examine him. 
Secondly, “ has any body\aught or in¬ 
structed you what to say as a witness 
The House would understand that this 
question bus dires£ It had no reference 
to the truth or falsehood, of .what a wit¬ 
ness might be instructed to say,2 ifVent 
to ascertain whether instruction'*of any 
kind was given; and if*given, theyvitness 
was disqualified. The third question was 
“ have ypu received any reward, or pro¬ 
mise of any good deed l” It was not that 
the reward should be conditional, on the 
nature of the evidence, be it false or be 
it true—if reward was promised at all, 
that alone set aside the witness. 

It now remained for him to advert to 
the evidence which had been offered to 
the court, and he felt confident that every 
man who heard it must admit that it fully 
made o^t his case. He had first to 
premise, that on the trial of M'Kinley an 
objection was tendered by the counsel for 
the panel, to the competency of the 
witness, John Campbell, on the ground* 
that he had been refused access to that 
evidence. The counsel had applied to 
the goaler for access to Campbell, but was 
refused under thq orders of the lord advo¬ 
cate and subordinate officers of the*crown. 
The court overruled the objection, on $e 
lea that application for access should 
ave been made to the court, and not to 
the lord advocate. But what Skid the 
learned lord himself on that point l lie 
said, that he had refused access to the 
witness, “ to prevent tampering.” [Hear, 
hear.] And yet any man who attended 
to these proceedings, must acknowledge, 
that the whole evidence of the witness 
Campbell, exhibited one continued system 
of gross and palpable tampering on the 
pa rt of those very law officers of the 
crdvvi^ who appeared so jealous and fear¬ 
ful of all tampering but their own. How 
the learned lord could have prevailed 
upon himself to give that answer, he was 
at a loss to conjecture, for the learned 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


riord must have known that the whole of 
the law (dficers had continued access to 
Campbell; 4nd what took place at these 
interviews, he, for his part, could call by 
no* other name than palpable tampering. 
When, howevet, the oatlj was put to 
Campbell at the trial, and the tftird inter¬ 
rogatory was aslPed respecting the pro¬ 
mise of reward—to thte surprise of the 
whole court, the answer of the witness 
was, that he had received sych a promise. 
Upon that answer, therefore, he grounded 
the present motion for the production of 
the record. From that instrument the* 
•JHlouse would be able to judge of the tam¬ 
pering *in the gaol, and of those other 
incidents which he felt were abundantly 
sufficient to establish the charge he made 
against the fcrown officers of endeavouring 
tea produce against the accused, evidence, 
which they must liave known from their 
own previous tampering, woi^iUr^e been 
if*not disqualified bj s* own confession, 
perjured* evidence, in order illegally to 
convict the panel. Campbell made an 
open declaration in tfourt of the tamper¬ 
ing that had been practised with respect 
to him. He stated that he had been 
apprehended along with M'Kinley on the 
22nd oftFeb. last, and lodged ip Glasgow 
gaol, without cause assigned, and without 
a warrant. That on the Tuesday or 
Wednesday following he was examined 
before the sheriff depute of Lanarkshire, 
and was interrogated if he knew what he 
was brought there for. .That he answered 
that he did not know, and that the sheriff 
stated that h<? did, and it would be wisdom 
of him to make his breast clean. That 
after some similar conversation, the sheriff 
went out leaving him (Campbell) with 
Mr. Salmond (the procurator fiscal). 
That Mr. Salmond camg up to hinfsaying 
“ John, yt>u perhaps do not know that 1 
know «o much about tips affair; I know 
more about it than you think I do; I 
suppose you dd not know tljp^LJiave the 
oath you took at Leggatt’s on the 1st of 
January." ThatJMr. Salmond then showed 
him the scroll of an oath, saying, “.you 
see John 1 ha\% got it. You and other 
persons (whom he named) took that oath 
in Leggatt’s on the 1st of January." That 
he (Campbell) then told Mr. Salmond 
that he had not taken the oath. That he 
was often before the sheriff, and closeted 
wjjh Mr. Salmond, on one ox which Occa¬ 
sions, after usiijg many entreaties to him 
in vain, after railing «at the prisoners as 
villains who had betrayed him (Campbell) 
(T) 
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and that stating that it was out of respect 
to him that he wished him to be » witness. 
Mr. Salmond said, “ John, I* assure you 
that I have six men who will swear that 
you took that oath, and you will be 
hanged as sure as you are alive.”— 
Could any threat* be more likely to ope¬ 
rate on the fears and host's of a man who 
was afterwards to become a witness ?— 
Campbell proceeded to state, “ that on 
telling Mr. Salmond that if he got six 
men. to swear that oath they would perjure 
themselves, Mr. Salmond qnswered,* John, 
* < John, it is impossible to get six men to 
* perjure themselves. You will ruin vour- 
‘ sell'if you persist in this way, buf if you 
‘ take the other way you will do yourself 
‘ much good.' ’’ Was not this gross and 
palpable tampering i Could evidence thus 
acquired be described, according tv tVe 
administration of the lajy in Scotland, in 
any (Mhec,t^rtns than as a subornation of 
perjury ? Camp^°U then went on to inforfn 
the court, “ that Mr. Salmond told him 
that the lord advocate was in Glasgow, 
and would come iindtr any obligation he 
chose if he would be a witness.’’ He 
(lord A. Hamilton) wished to explain 
here, that persons not well acquainted 
with legal fomis and offices in Scotland 
very frequently confounded the title of 
lord advocateVith that of advocate depute, 
and that it was the presence of an advo¬ 
cate depute, not that of the lcarred lord, 
which formed the subject of the observa¬ 
tion made to Campbell. This appeared 
from the continuation of Campbell's nar¬ 
rative, viz. “ that shortly ufter, he was 
taken before the shcrifi) when Mr. Drum¬ 
mond, advocate depute, tame into the 
room, after which he was examined, but 
the subject of the obligation was not then 
mentioned; and that in a few days after¬ 
wards he was removed to Edinburgh 
Castle. That when in the Castle of Edin¬ 
burgh Mr. Drummond came to him, and 
mentio nedfr hat M‘Kinley<iad been served 
with an moictment, and that his (Camp¬ 
bell's) name was in the list of witnesses; 
and tnat now was the tinlc for him to de¬ 
termine whether he wonlc^be a witness or 
not. That he stated that he did not wish 
to be a witness, and that he (Mr. Drum¬ 
mond) knew that if he was, lie need not 
go back to Glasgow, as he could not live 
there. That Mr. Drummond’s reply was 
thafahe was ljuite sensible of that, but that 
he might go and reside somewhere else, 
and that he might qhangfi his name; but 
that he (Campbell) said he would not 


change his name, and that it would be 
much the same if he lived in any manu¬ 
facturing place as in G^sgow. That Mr. 
Drummond then said he had been thinking 
of a plan of writing to lord Sidmouth to 
get him into the excise.” It could hardly 
be disputed he (lord A. Hamilton} ima¬ 
gined, that this was holding forth,a hope 
and promise of reward to one who had 
, b|£en previously told, that there were six 
t witnesses prepared to prove him guilty of 
the offence on suspicion of which 1m* had 
been apprehended. With such facts on 
the record, waft it possible that any hon. 
member could get up and state that no 
promisejOf reward was held out to induce 
the, witness to criminate the t accused ? 
CampbqlHwho objected to the situation 
of ant^altjseman as exposing him to risk 
and ill-wri, which he did not choose to en- 
countor also stated, “ tfyat at an interview 
after wKat he had mentioned, Mr. Drmn- 
monjl asked him what he wanted to have; 
that he (Campbell) remained sftent and 
made no answer. That Mr. Drummond 
then said, that if he would give such in¬ 
formation as would please the lord advo¬ 
cate ” (lie begged the House would mark 
the words, * please the lord advocate’), 
“ he should neither be tried himself, uor 
made a witness.’’ 

Undoubtedly, he was not prepared to 
say that the lord advocate was privy to all 
these attempts, an* 1 the manner n\ which 
they were conducted; but the presump¬ 
tion was, until it sheydd be fully dis¬ 
claimed and contradicted, that the imme¬ 
diate authors of them were acting in cou- 
cerfr with him, and for the prcsciK, 
therefore, such he should consider to be 
the fact? It was for the learned lord to 
prove that he was no party«io these gross 
aqd unjustifiable proceedings. If in the 
course of the discussion the learned lord 
should in his place feel enabled to say— 
“ Truo it is that from the record it ap¬ 
pears that th£g& tamperings were prac¬ 
tised by Mr. Drummond, but they were 
practised without my knowledge or sanc¬ 
tion’’—if such should be tlie declaration 
of the learned lord, then he (lord A. Ha¬ 
milton) was ready to separate the con¬ 
duct of the one from the other. On the 
learned lord himself it rested to show that 
he did not act in concert with Mr. Drum¬ 
mond. And until he made thet de¬ 
claration the House had. a right to pre¬ 
sume that the acts of the advocate depute 
were the acts of the lord advocate. 
Campbell proceeded to state, “ that to 




this observation of Mr. Drummond’s he Glasgow, and go to his (Campbell’s) fa- 
replied, that he «Ud not know what infor- ther at Symington in Ayrshire. That he 
mation they waited, or that he could said that weuld be the first thing to dis- 
give more than tfiey already had; and caver that he was ter be a witness, as his 
that if his information did not please the wife could not read writing. That after 
lord advocate, he would lie open to every some conversation about writing t* the 
attack that coSfld be made against him. town clerk of Glasgow, »or somtffriend of 
“I That Mr. Drummond then said, ‘I do his, it was agree# that he'should write a 

* not know what to do with you, Campbell; letter to his wife, stating that a friend of 

* I wish to do every thing I can to favoyr ihis had sent her a one pound note to pay 
« you. I shall give you a day or two to her expenses into Edinburgh by the 

* think of it:’ that Mr. Drummond added, coach, and that she would receive money 

* do you wish I should come back again ?’ there to carry h§r back again. That this 
That after some hesitation, he (Camp- letter was given to Mr. Sibbald (the 
bell) said he might do as he pleased, anjl 'gaoler) in consequence of the conversa- 
Mr. Drummond went away: that in a j tion with Mf. Drummond, but that some 
few days tf'terwardffMr. Drummofid cjme j days afterwards it was brought back by 
back again, andjsaid, ‘ Campbell* this is Mr. Drummond, who told him that the 
« the last time ; you must be drummed lord advocate disapproved of sending such 

* now.' That he (Campbell) asa Xi if 4ie a fetter, but thought it more proper that 

had written to lqrd Sjdmouth, a v nl Mr. Mr. Salmond shquld he written to, to 
Drummond answered he had not 1 , as he send for his (Campbell’s) tell 

had rejected it: that Mr. Drurwryond lift that he waited her t” .,Omc to Edin- 
asked it *he hud made up his mind yet. burgh. That after flus Mr. Drummond 
That he answered that he had, upon con- j read to him a letter be had received from 


ditions; and upon being asked what these 
were, he said that he wished to get a pass¬ 
port to go to the continent: that Mr. 
Drummond told him, lie supposed there 
was nobody could stop him ; and be an¬ 
swered, that being a mechanic, he believed 
the laws of the country did not allow him 
to quit it. That Mr. Drummond rcpl'cd 
with a^mile, ‘Is that all; there is no 

* question you will get that, and inyans to 

* carry you these.’ That they were 
standing while this conversation took* 
place, and that he said, that, upon these 
conditions he would be a witness, pro¬ 
vided his wife was also taken into consi¬ 
deration : that u^ion this Mr. Drffmmond 
said, ‘ Camplteli, let us sit down that we 
‘ may understand each other properly, as 

* 1 would not wish that we misunderstood 
‘ one another at'the latter end :’ That he 
mentioned to Mr. Drummond, tdaat his 
wife was in a very delienufstate of health, 
and had nothing but what she earned to 
support her; and that if it was known 
that he was to be a witness, she would 
suffer from ill-will by the public: that 
Mr. Drummond then replied, ‘ poor 
1 woman, she must be ill off’,’ and desired 
him to write a letter, and mark a one 
pound note in it, and give it to Mr. Sib- 
faajd, «vho would bring it to him, and he 
would put a one pound note in it for his 
wife. 1 hat Mr. Drummond also desired 
him to state to his wife that he was to be 
a witness, and to desire her to leave 


! Mr. Salmond, stating, that a ticket had 
[ been bought, but a postscript of the let¬ 
ter mentioned that liis wife, from her state 
of health, hud declined to come. That 
Mr. ©rwmmond returned hijletter, which 
he burnt. lie (lord A. Jlamilton) would 
put it to the House upon tITis statement, 
if substantially true, whether the inference 
would wot have been, had Campbell 
given evidence against the panel, that his 
evidence was perjured i At length the 
time arrived for the sheriff of Edinburgh, 
sir William Rae, to take Campbell’s exa¬ 
mination. Of this Campbell was apprized 
by Mr. Drummond* He stated to the 
court, “ that he was informed by Mr. 
Drummond that the sheriff was coming to 
examim? hit®; and it was agreed*upon 
that in answer to the Tirst question he 
(Campbell) was to state, and have it 
taken down, that he was to receive a pass¬ 
port to the continent, and th e mea ns to 
carry him thither, it being umJerstood 
’ that Prussia was to be his destination. 
, That the sheriff, *and, as he believed, the 
sheriff substitute, the solicitor-general, 
j the procurator fiscal of Edinburgh, as he 
understood, and a clerk, came into the 
room; and Mr. Drummond having asked 
him (Campbell) what he had got to say 
in the business, he answered, tjiat, sup¬ 
posing he was concerned irf that afipir, 
an3 was to tell the whole truth, he did 
not consider either lymself or his wife 
safe; and that without his getting a pass- 
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port to go to the continent, and the tor general and Mr. Drummond standing 
means of carrying him’ thither,, he could at the lire, and the other gentlemen walk- 
not be a witness; on which Mr. Drum* ing about the room. 1'hat he answered, 
mond, turning to the solicitor-general, he knew they were able if they were wil- 
said, * answer you that.’ That the soli- ling. To which Mr. Drummond replied, 
citor«general then ordered the clerk to could he rely upon them for that. He 
write these fronts (as he thought}— answered, ‘ Rlay 1 ?’ MraDruinmond an- 

* whereupon the solicittr-gcneral assured swered, * you mayand that he (Camp-« 

* the declarant, that ’ every means neces- bell) said pretty loudly, 'well, then, I 
' sary would be taken to preserve him, ‘ shall rely upon you as gentlemen.’ That 
' and his wife; and that he would get aj snortly after this he was allowed to write 
' passport totjuit the country, or to go to his declaration himself, all excepting one 

* the continent (he was f not sure which), part relating to a Mr. Kerr. That a few 
• * and the means to carry him thither.' days after thii, the sheri if, the procurator 

That during that time the sheriff was fiscal, and a clerk, came up to have his 
walking up and down the room 1 , whiefi narrative signed, which was done; upon 
was a pretty largp one, and when the which die sheriff said Vn him, } Campbell, 
above words were taken down he was de> ‘ after you have got. clear of this, you had 
sired to come and sign them. That the ' be&fr fo home to your loom, and let 
sheriff came and sat down at the .table, ‘ them* rule the nation as they please.’ 
and after perusing the paper for some Tiiat.jlpnn this, hp saiij, that rather than 
time aaidj 1 I will not sign this,’ and go bac& to his loom, he would be served 
added, tliaT" as 1}£ was an officer of the with an indictment himself, even after all 
crown, it was his iiu* v >r'-.ee justice done; he Had written. That the sheriff answer- 
and he could assure him (Campbell) that ed, lie had nothing to do with that—it 
if he were to sign shat paper, he would remained between him (Campbell) and 
not be answerable for it for a good deal, others. That he was visited by Mr. 
for that if he (Campbell) was brought to Drummond after this, who ordered cap- 
liis oath, and should ewear that he had re- tain Sibbald to get him plenty of books, 
ceived no promise of reward, and this and that he has read nearly a hundred 
paper signed, h$ would perjure himself, volumes since that time; that about a 
That„he answered no, if itavas considered fortnight or three weeks before the trial, 
as ^ means of his preservation; upon he wrote a letter to Mr. Drummond, that 
which he was supported in tlie,same ar- he was in need of a pair of stfoes and 
gument by Mr. Drummond. Upon which a pair of trowsers, and that his wife was 
the sheriff said he would sign no such in need of money. That he did receive a 
paper. That Mh Drummond then pro- epair of shoes from captain S.bbuld, by the 
posed that it should be putadown, that he orders of Mr. Drummond, as captain Sib- 
was to get the means of carrying him to bald said, but that he could not then 
any of the British colonies, in plurc of any pioney; but that as soon as the first 
going to a foreign kingdom ; but the she- , trial wifi over, he would ^et money. That 
riff also refused that ; and added, that he j he wrote another letter tc> Mr. Drum- 
was willing every tiling slymid* be set mond, 'stating part of what was in his de¬ 
down for the preservation of I dm and Ids deration, as a gentle demand for money, 
wife, but nothing farther.” Sir \Villiiun and received the same answer, that he 
Rae's refusal to sign this paper, however, could get no money at present, but that 
did not prevent the otheaigenllemen from j lie would get ^gne after the first trial was 
makin^nin agreement. ‘Campbell pro- | over; and that he (Sibbald) told him he 
ceedcd to state, “ that, after the sheriff’s , had got this answer from Mr. Drummond, 
declaration, there was a pause for some : That although their engagement was not 
time, when Mr. Drummpnd, looking at in writing, in consequence of the inter- 
him, said, * Campbell, you know whether ference or the sheriff, and which writing 

* you can be a witness on these terms or was immediately burnt in the sheriff’s 

* not.* He remained silent; and some presence, he considered it still a subsist- 
tiote after, Mr. Drummond said, ' Now, ing private engagement, upon the per- 

* Campbell, do you believe that we can formance of which he thought feimtflf 

* dq* uiat for you which you expect, entitled to rely; and that the declaration 
without its being set down in the napeV?’ which he signed, and gave to the sheriff, 

And that at this tinge, as*he thought, the was made upon a reliance on that engage- 
sheriff was sitting et the table, the solid- ment. That at the conversation with Mr. 

. * 
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prummond, when he got an order to get Lthuf reduced in this frank and free country, 
the books, he was then cited as a witness Any map was liable, on the information of 
on the trial of Andrew M<Kinley, and these fomenting instead of detecting spies 
that the first book that he received from -v-out of malice, or to earn their pay*—to 
the library, in consequence of that order, ba taken by secret warrant—to secret im- 
was upon the 22nd day of April last, prisonment—to. distant gaol— all ^access 
That he was ifcot cited as a witness at the denied him, ** for feaij of •tampering’*__a 
time he signed and delivered his declara- law officer to threaten or .bribe—some ac¬ 
tion to the sheriff; and that the con versa- complice to give ‘agreeable evidence— 
tion about the books took place in thc^ under such circumstances, what chance 
week that Mr. Drummond went to die # had he of bare justice, much less of suc- 
circuit at Glasgow. That the first idea cessfullyencountering his enemies [Hear, 
of apprehension of his being in danger was hear!]. Such proceedings were in direct 
suggested to him by the sheriff and fiscal opposition to all that they had been accus-* 
at Glasgow, who asked him if the reason tomed to venerate in the British constitu- 
why he would not be a witness was, that f tion. The facts he had disclosed amounted 
he considered hisrtife to be in'danger? to subornation of perjury. He could 
That he could not say that he cqpsiuered find no other term adequately descriptive 
his life to be in danger; but that jfe did of the transaction ; for had M'Kinley been 
not choose to go back to Glasgow, after cpnpctcd on the evidence of Campbell, 
being a witness. Tljat he did not tell that conviction must have been obtained 
Mr. Drummond* that his life wassin dan- by perjury on Campbell’s part, in swearing 
ger, as Mr. Drummond seemed tq be im- that he had received no prJJnise of any 
pressedVith that idea, and he (Campbell) reward,, nor private motive in 

continued to carry it on. That in the con- giving his evidence, and M'Kinley would 
versations above mentioned with Mr. have had an undoubted right to say, that 
Drummond, or any of the other gentlemen, he had been convicted in consequence of 
there was no attempt whatever made to the unfair practices of the law officers of 
instruct him in any way as to what he the Crown. Had Campbell, stimulated as 
should say in giving evidence as.a wit- he Had been, given false evidence, he 
ness.” should like to know whether the law offi- 

He (Lord A. Hamilton) now conceived cers of the grown wouldTu»i have been 
that he had stated enough to show that a answerable for the crime. He would go 
promift was held outato the witness as a one stqp farther. Had M‘Kinley "been 
reward for his testimony ; and that, from ! convicted on Campbell’s evidence, in what 
the time at which he was apprehended to situation would the country have been if 
the time of his appearance in court, h« ; he had been executed fir transported, and 
was under the sole control and influence ; if afterward# it had come out that Mr. 
jf the law officers of the Crown* He ! Home Drummond had been guilty of the 
would beg leave to remind the Hoiise of : practices in question, and bad combined 
an expression which he was very*happy to j with the lord advocate and the procurator 
hear on a recent occasion fall from the fiscal in prevailing on Campbell to attach 
attorney-general,namely, that God forbid criminality.to M'Kinlay, and to guppress 
he, or any one officially connected fl-ith all those*)clious and disgraceful scenes in 
him, should have any intercourse with a gaol^the result of which disqualified him 
witness in a case of public justice. He from giving evidence*at all ? He con- 
trusted that on the pj$sent occasion a tended that th# monstrous iniquity would 
sentiment so exalted would not remain have been thus exhibited of tiiPHtegal sen- 
in the hon. and learned gentleman’s breast, tence, produced by illegal means, by the 
but that he would repeat it in confirmation very persons who were bound by office to 
of his (lord A. Hamilton’s) opinions, protect favou^ibly rather than oppress un- 
Indeed he trusted that he should that night fairly; in plain words, we should have seen 
hear nothing that was not consonant to so a conviction by means of a perjured witness 
just a principle. Government had avowedly —whose perjury was first manufactured 
employed spies and informers, who, it was by the law officers of the crown in gaol, 
generally admitted, had, in many cases, and afterwards brought into court as sound 
fomented the «vil which it was the object and valid testimony, themselves knowing 
to counteract. And he begged now to Its base nature and illegal origin. It was 
notice the lamentable condition to which the duty of the law officers of the Crown 
suspected persons, innocent or guilty, were to uphold the dignify and interest of the 
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laws ; and be would aak whether, it* the„ 
transaction under discussion, the law offi¬ 
cers of the £rown in Scotland did not vio¬ 
late the sanctity and purity of the laws fts 
palpably, and, indeed, more palpably than 
M'Kkiley in the crime with which he was 
charged r„ [Hear, hear!]. 

What he asked of theddouse was simply 
the production of the record of the trial. 
He could not think that the learned lord 
could have anv objection to be tried upon 
that document, the more especially when 
it was considered that it was the manu¬ 
facture of himself and hisiegal colleagues. 
Such as the record was it was their mak¬ 
ing, and the detail of what they had' 
done. Guilt might indeed fly from such 
a document, but surely, any one pre¬ 
tending to innocence could neither resist 
its production, nor dispute its testimony, 
he could not possibly anticipate a defence 
of such practices. It wai quite impossible 
that any thing could be said in justification 
of them ; the only t between him¬ 
self and the learned lord must he with re¬ 
gard to facts, to whqt actually had taken 
place, and he trusted the House, as in 
duty bound, would decide that difference 
by the production of the record. The 
noble lord then read the following extract 
from Hume’s Treatise on the Laws of Scot¬ 
land, on the subject of tampering with a 
witnes*s. “ If the prosecutor, or any for 
him,'have tempted the witness with bribe 
or reward, this shall equally exclude h>s 
testimony in odium corrumpcnlis, whether 
the witness have yielded to or resisted the 
temptation. Under this he^d would full 
any promise of pardon for other crimes, 
provided it came frtjm tip: prosecutor 
or one authorized by him. Any magis¬ 
trate who so far forgets his character, and 
mistakes his powers, as to giv^assurances 
of this sort, is indeed guilty of* a wrong 
which may reflect on himself.’’ [Hear, 
hear!] The nolde lord concluded by 
moving, . 

“ TliBisiheiv be laid befog? this House, 
a Copy of such parts of the Books of Ad¬ 
journal of the High Court of Justiciary in 
Scotland, as contain the several libels or 
indictments, and the evidence, and the 
verdict and judgment, and all other pro¬ 
ceedings in the case of Andrew M'Kinley, 
who was tried before the said High Court 
of Justiciary at Edinburgh on the ldtli of' 
Juhr, in the" yofix 1817.” 

Th^Lord Advocate said, he rose to take 
the earliest opportunity of meeting the 
charges which tne noBle lord had brought 


against him, but he wished, in the first in¬ 
stance, to endeavour to set himself right 
with the House on the, charge of having 
practised on the House last session, by 
making an overcharged statement there, 
or one which had not since been fully sub¬ 
stantiated. The statementjjwbich he made 
last session was precisely that which had 
been described by the noble lord. He had 
said that an oath, binding to the commis- 
siun of high treason, had been adminis¬ 
tered to several hundreds of people in Glas¬ 
gow and its vicinity, and the terms of that 
oath he had lw.d the honour to read to the 
House. The noble lord had said that he 
had made that statement uncalled for. On 
that point he and tin*, noble jord were 
at ftjjutj. Provided the statement was 
corrat, ne was persuaded that considering 
thtysutrjecl which the House was discussing 
afthc time, the report of theselect commit¬ 
tee, in which were included statements of 
transactions that had occurred at Glasgow, 
if it Vas in his power to communicate to 
the House any information on that subject, 
the noble lord was not entitled to say that 
such communication was uncalled' for. 
Hud he not made such communication, he 
should have been guilty of a gross dere- 
liction^of duty. Now, with re>pect to the 
fact itself. He would not go into the de¬ 
tail of the evidence before the high court 
of justiciary on M'Kinley's trial; but he 
would state, in as few words as pbssible, 
what was the charge against the prisoner, 
and whUt was the issue ofjiis trial. The in¬ 
dictment charged the prisoner with having 
been guilty of administering an unlawful 
oath to a great many hundreds of persons 
in Glasgow and its neighbourhood, the 
names oft many of whom were particula¬ 
rized. The issue of his trial was a ver¬ 
dict by'the jury of “ Not proven.” He 
spoke in the hearing of gentlemen oppo¬ 
site, who were intimately acquainted with 
the forn^s of law, and the distinction of 
verdicts in Scd^lgncl. They would tell 
the House whether or not he was incorrect 
in stating, that the distinction in Scotland 
between the verdict of** not proven’’ and 
the verdict of “ not guilty,” was this 
that when the jury were satisfied that the 
corpus delicti charged in the indictment 
was proved, and that the person charged 
was implicatedintheguilt, although the le¬ 
gal evidence was insufficient to convictd>im» 
they returned a verdict of “.not proven 
but that, if they were of opinion no corpus 
delicti had been proved, they then returned 
a verdict of “ not guilty.” In the case in 
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question, the verdict of the jury was “ not 
proven*” The inference was—and be 
stated it without fear of contradiction— 
that the general feet charged in the indict¬ 
ment, of an illegal oath having been ad¬ 
ministered to several hundreds of persons 
in Glasgow andgits vicinity, had been ad¬ 
mitted by that verdict to be well founded. 
The result of the trial of M‘Kinley, had, 
therefore, substantiated the statement, ( 
which he {the lord advocate) had felt 4t ( 
his duty to make in that House last 
year. 

Before he proceeded to ory farther ex¬ 
planatory details, he would just observe, 
that the noble lord had been incorrectly 
informed jyith respect to the objectifin of 
the prisoner’s counsel to the admjssilTlity 
of Campbell as a witness. He n»d in 
his hand the notes of the sfiort-htnd 
writer vriio attended op the occasion, and 
who was quite unfntluenccd on the subject, 
being, he believed, in no way corrected 
with th8 parties; which notes had been 
transmitted to him, and were, he under¬ 
stood, preparing for the press. Though 
the noble lord had read the record, he did 
not appear to have attended to the nature 
of the objections which his learned friend, 
the counsel for the prisoner, bail made to 
the admissibility of Campbell as a witness. 
He would read to the House from the 
notes which he had described the passage 
to wbidb he alluded. .It was tlie follow¬ 
ing: 

“ First witness. John Campbell'called. 
Objected to by the counsel for the pri* 
soner on two grounds. 1st, He is not suf¬ 
ficiently designed in the list of witnesses, 
lie is designed prisoner in the Cattle of 
Edinburgh. Under this designation it is 
impossible fir the prisoner to identify the 
witness, access having been refused to 
him by the express desire of the lord Ad¬ 
vocate. There may be many John Camp¬ 
bells, prisoners in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
■phe object of designing,fitnesses on the 
list given in, is to enable the panel (pri¬ 
soner) to ascertain who they are, and to 
make proper inquiries concerning them. 
2dly, All access was refused to this John 
Campbell, so that the prisoner, and those 
charged with conducting his defence, were 
prevented from examining him, to know 
what he knew of the matter imputed. All 
this qps done by the act of the prosecutor, 
who is therefore barred, personals excep¬ 
tions, from examining the witness. Appli¬ 
cation was made at the castle by the agent 
for the panel, for admission to the wit- 
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pess.* He was told by the fort-major, 
that his orders w#ce, to admit no person 
to see any pf the prisoners, without an 
ojfler in writing frqm the lord advocate. 
Application was then made in writing to 
Mr. Warrender, the crown agent, for ad¬ 
mission to see Campbell, who qps stated 
to be a witness t« be adduced against ihe 
prisoner, and contained ip the list of wit¬ 
nesses served on him. In answer to this 
application, a letter was received from 
Mr. Warrender, on the past of the lord 
advocate, refusing the application. This 
witness, it was*also understood, was se-, 
eluded and kept in close custody, upon a 
chargc*of treason directed against himsdlf. 

| At all events, his seclusion was by the act 
> and authority of the lSrd advocate. Sup¬ 
pose the prpsecutor were to take a wit¬ 
ness, and to lock him up of his private au¬ 
thority, where he could not be got at by 
those acting for* the panel,, would it be 
I any answer to say, ' You might have ap- 
‘ plied fjpr a from the court of 

‘ justiciary V The’reply would be obvious 
‘ You, the prosecutor, cannot take advan¬ 
tage of your own wrong.’ ” 

It appeared, therefore, that the counsel 
for the prisoner objected to Campbell as a 
witness, first, because he had not Been suf¬ 
ficiently designed in the Iftt of witnesses, 
and secondlyJiecause Sdnmtance to him 
in the Castle of Edinburgh, in order to as¬ 
certain jhe nature of the testimony which 
he.was prepared to give, had been re¬ 
fused ; but not at all—as had been asserted 
by the noble lord, because he had been 
tampered wi^r as a witness. That was an 
entirely improper and unfounded state¬ 
ment. . # 

One of the most prominent features of 
the noble lord's speech was his assertion 
of the attorney-general’s declaration, that 
he could $ot in the due discharge of his 
duty communicate with a witness previous 
to trial. Whatever might be the practice 
in England, itvgas impossible, according to 
the established!laws of Scetlaftu^that it 
should prevail in that country. Some 
• communications with the witnesses was 
indispensable for the furtherance of pub¬ 
lic justice. The duties of (he attorney ge¬ 
neral of England and the lord advocate of 
Scotland were in many respects different. 
The lord advocate was not only the public 
prosecutor as the attorney-general was, 
but he was likewise a police magistrate. 
This arose from the circumstance of Scot¬ 
land being a separate government without 
having a resident adtoinhtration. Every 
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body who knew any thing of ScotS and,, 
knew that whenever the public tranquillity 
in that country was threatened/ the lord 
advocate received daily applications froja 
the magistrates in every part of the coun¬ 
try, requiring his active exertions for its 
maintenance. It was therefore an impera¬ 
tive duty on the ford advocate, to take 
every means of qbtaining such informa¬ 
tion as might enable him to avert any 
disturbance of the public tranquillity. 
He was speaking in the presence of per¬ 
sons* who knew that from the Union 
..to the present time such had been the 
case. The records were in the proper 
office, which would show, that when any* 
information was required for (he 'security 
of the subject, thatwas to be sought from 
the person who held the office of king’s 
advocate. In that respect the office pf 
lord advocate differed considerably from 
the office of attorney-gciferal. The latter 
was not expected to seek for any such in¬ 
formation, the duty y-jf.Vuiining which 
was was entrusted to the secretary of 
state. But in Scotland, if the king’s ad¬ 
vocate should neglect to do any thing 
which he had stated, it would be to his 
own peril, if any thing should endanger 
public tranquillity which he might have 
prevented. It ^asnecessary that he should 
take every meOure which the secretary of 
state took, to enable him to prevent dan¬ 
gerous proceedings. And besides being 
the public prosecutor, and being obliged 
to manage the public business in court on 
behalf of the public, he acted in some 
measure as the grand jury o&the country. 
All precognitions were upon his own mo¬ 
tion, upon his own direption*to the magis¬ 
trates, or upon that of the procurator-fis¬ 
cal ; or if they should not be exactly un¬ 
der his pwn eye, they were transmitted to 
him or to the depute; and *f in the 
course of his investigation it appeared 
that all the witnesShss were not examined, 
that there was proof that other persons 
had nuiMCk examined, who might have 
been so, and that a different line of pro¬ 
ceeding might be taken with advantage, 
be was bound by law to gjve directions 
for such farther investigations as might 
tend to a more satisfactory issue. 

With respect to the examination of 
witnesses by the law officers of the Crown 
in Scotland, there were innumerable in¬ 
stances of its ^occurrence. If the noble 
lord wouldiook to the 130th page of th5 
2d volume of Hume's Commentary on 
the Laws of Scotland*, he Would find suf¬ 


ficient evidence of what he had said. He 
would see, that about the year 1788 and 
1739, lord president Forbes, and the lord 
resident Dundas, went to the gaol, and 
ad examinations taken, and that there 
were convictions upon examinations made 
in the gaol by the public officer to whom 
he had alluded. There were some cases * 
which were not to be found in the book. 
There was one, the case of the son of a 
v&count, in which the whole of the king's 
counsel went together, and conducted the 
precognition. He bad stated this to show 
that there was nothing unusual—nothing 
extraordinary—in going to the gaol for the 
purpose even of examining witnesses, in 
case jliothing impropeiVook place during 
sucfWexjtminations. And he should then 
take \be liberty of observing, that the lord 
advocate *had a most material interest in 
the proceedings bejng regularly conduct¬ 
ed, that the depositions should be regu¬ 
larly tqken, and that informations should 
be ample and sufficient, before*any pri¬ 
soner was brought up on bis trial. When 
he disregarded that most important duty, 
he was liable to the persons charged in 
the penalties of the law, in reparation and 
damages, if he brought an improper pro¬ 
secution. 

Having occupied the House a consider¬ 
able time with what he had already stated, 
he should now enter on the particulars of 
the case: and here he begged to sky, that 
he by no means wished to separate him¬ 
self in {his transaction frpm his friend M r. 
Drummond. For sending that gentleman 
to the Castle in the case in question, he 
(the Jord advocate) was responsible, anvil 
in goigg thither Mr. Drummond had only 
discharged a duty very irksome in itself, 
and which he (the lord ativefcate) regret¬ 
ted to be compelled to press on any per¬ 
son* of liberal acquirements and habits; 
for to hold communication with any per¬ 
son in Campbell’s situation, could not but 
be very disagrdfepble to any gentleman 
whatever. The duty was, however, im¬ 
perative. Certain persons having been 
apprehended at Glasgow, on the joint 
evidence of the sheriff depute and other 
magistrates, on their,information he (the 
lord advocate) laid the indictment against 
M'Kinley. In one and’all of the declara¬ 
tions of the, persons so apprehended, 
Campbell was pointed out a9 capable of 
giving information on that part of the sub¬ 
ject which appeared to be most intimate¬ 
ly connected with the preservation of 
the public tranquillity in Glasgow, and 
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the neighbouring districts, and even in 
all the northern parts of England. Undet- 
those circumstances, acting on his official 
responsibility, and with a vi^w to main¬ 
tain the public peace, he *liad directed 
Mr. Drummond to go to the Castle, in 
order to learn if the individual in question, 
on promise of pardon, would communi¬ 
cate information on the subject. Mr. 
Drummond was not authorized to promise, 
Campbell any situation. In rcporting*toj 
him (the lord advocate), the conversation 
which he had had with that individual, he 
never stated that he had made such a pro¬ 
mise, and he (the lord advocate) now dis¬ 
tinctly denied, on Mr. Drummond’Apart, 
that any %pch prctfffise had been.mAle to 
Campbell by that gentleman. # I* 
lie should now state what took/place 
between Mr. Drummond and the prisoner, 
though in stating that t he was aware that 
he was merely producing the statement of 
a man not upon oath, opposed to the oath 
of anotlfer person who had been examined 
by the court. But though he was so exa¬ 
mined, that did not make his evidence 
altogether credible. In the situation in 
which this witness, Campbell, stood, his 
evidence, when not corroborated by other 
witnesses, could not be considered qp con¬ 
clusive. He would ask, if any man could 
doubt, from what even Campbell himself 
had stated, that he had an interest in dis¬ 
qualifying himself from giving evidence ? 
He had a palpable interest in not giving 
his evidence. H* would admit {hat lie 
had authorized Mr. Drummond to pro* 
mise to Campbell, if he gave evidence, he 
Nuihould have a satisfactory security of his 
being sent abroad. If he gave evidence, 
he in the first place secured his^nvn life, 
and in the sftoifd place lie secured the 
conviction of the party: but then*in con¬ 
sequence of this conviction, he considered , 
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the House, who was counsel on 


that trial, to confcadict him if he could, 
when lie staled that two of that hon. gen- 
toman’s learned friends were acquainted 
a fortnight before with the nature of the 
evidence to be given by the witneqp that 
day. He did not say, that the hon. and 
learned gentleman himself knew of this— 
but two of his colleagues did. Nay, there 
was proof that what he had stated was 
true, and could not be contradicted ; for 
Mr. Jeffrey, after CampbelMiad delivered 
his evidence, stated, that he was prepared, 
step by step, to corroborate the whole of* 
.what the witness had said. Now he would 
%ay here was at once evidence of a pre¬ 
vious communication with Campbell—and 
he would ask after tnat, if it was likely 
that Camplsell was afterwards in distress, 
ii^ consequence of giving his evidence 
without reward? He would oppose to 
the evidence of' Campbell,* a statement 
made to hirn^by Mr. Drummond. The 
statement madtO'\-, ,, hn by Mr. Drummond 
was this—that on going to the Castle to 
visit this person, lie had stated to him, 
that he was in the greatest terror of his 
life if he gave information; that at that 
time the only object that Campbell seemed 
to lidvc.in view was, the obtaining a pro¬ 
mise from him of some mciJiures to insure 
liis safety mlteisgiving his evidence. .After 
this Mr. Drummond did not go to. the 
Castle qf his own accord, but was sent 
for.by Campbell. The person who came 
to him was the gaoler, who said that Camp¬ 
bell was anxious to se^ Mr. Drummond. 
He went accordingly, when Campbell 
told him, that as a condition of his giving 
evidence, he avishe^) to have a passport, 
and means to go abroad ; that in such a 
case he was not only prepared to give evi¬ 
dence, »but information; but that.other- 
wise he could neither £ive evidence nor 
that he could not himself be secure in his I information. Mr.Drummond then stated, 
own country. Now, by not giving evi- | that without consultingliim (the lord ad- 
dence, from his disqualifying himself, his j vocate)and haajnghis authority, he could 


own life was not only not endangered, 
but there was no necessity for his being 
sent abroad. But he would say farther, 
that Campbell’s evidence was contami¬ 
nated in other respects—it was liable to 
suspicion on other grounds. It was stated 
in the passage of the report of the trial, 
which he had just read to the House, 
that vi objection was brought forward by 
the counsel for.the prisoner, that lie had 
had no access to Campbell to know what 
evidence that witness would give. Now 
he would ask an hon. and learned gentle- 
( VOL. XXXVII.) 


not take that enurse. AcctfrdiifgiyT’Mr. 
Drummond communicated the proposition 
of Campbell to* him, and after consulta¬ 
tion with the either law officers of’ the 
crown, and after considering the question 
of law in the best manner they were able, 
they came to this conclusion, that they 
were not only entitled to make the witness 
the promise of a passport and {he means 
of conveying liitn to a foreign coqptry, 
btft that they were even bound (o do so— 
that they were Round to afford him pro¬ 
tection in a way winch he himself con- 

< u \ / • 
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ceived was the only available wav.' Hq 
directed Mr. Drummond, therefore, to 
make a promise to him, that^ wfiat he re¬ 
quested should be done. On the saqpc 
occasion Mr. Drummond communicated 
to him, that the prisoner was under the 
greatest apprehension on account of his 
wife—that he was desirous of having her 
brought to Edinburgh, to be near a sister, 
and that he had applied to him for money < 
for that purpose. Mr.Drutnmond said he, 
had told himothat he could do nothing on 
this"subject without his (the lord advo- 
. cate’s) authority. A letter from Camp¬ 
bell was afterwards brought to him. He, 
stilted positively, that as to giving any 
money to induce him to gfve evidence, 
that he could notao, and it ought not to 
be done; but he trusted thaq gentlemen 
on the other side of the House would npt 
think that in the situation in whiefi the 
witness stood he had ddne any thing un¬ 
becoming and improper in endeavouring 
to alleviate his bringing the 

woman to Edinburgh. On being informed 
of this request of (Campbell respecting 
his wife, he gave directions that a place 
should be taken for her in a public con¬ 
veyance by the magistrates of Glasgow ; 
although be really did not know whfcther 
or not she fever came to Edinburgh. 
Whether thisTonduct on his past and the 
part df the other law officers of the Crown 
on (his occasion was legal or illegal, it 
was at least that of persons acting bona 
Jide — who considered they were doing 
their duty; and that they were not acting 
illegally. Had they considered they were 
acting illegally, instead of sending for the 
sheriff, the sheriff su(}stitufce, the procu¬ 
rator fiscal, and the sheriff clerk, they 
would have made a promise to Campbell 
in secret. Should they hav^thought of 
having'these magistrates present, when 
the promise would have been equally 
available without* the magistrate f All 
this stood on record on tjie evidence of 
Cam pb e ll h imself. He stated, that the 
sheriff substitute, equal in authority to the 
sheriff, began to take the declaration, and 
the -witness stated something as to the 
terms he had'himself mentioned, as he 
believed, to Mr. Drummond, the sheriff- 
flpgtitute, and the procurator fiscal; and 
Mr. Drummond asked Campbell what lie 
had got to say ? The deponent answered, 
suppose he cqpnmunieated that afiair, and 
was tff tell‘the whole truth, he could net 
consider either himself u* his wife safe, 
and without a passphrt and means to go 


abroad he would not be a witness. To 
this the solicitor-general made a reply, 
amounting in truth to this, that the pri¬ 
soner migh.* consider that sqch means as 
were necessary to his safety would be 
taken;—that he should be sent to the 
continent, and that he should have a pass¬ 
port and means of conveyance. That as 
this proceeding took place the sheriff en¬ 
tered, and he then stated he was aware 
that the witness had endeavoured to give 
another colour to the transaction, but he 
should show that what he stated could not 
be true, from what he afterwards said— 
the sheriff then said, that a statement of 
suclya kind was not usual in a declaration, 
but lie would verbally^ssure the witness 
thutyi^ should be protected. On which 
the s» licitor-general said, “ You know then 
what to expect.’* In his account of this 
part of the proceeding, the witness stated 
that si* Wm. Rae, the sheriff, said, “ I 
will not sign this;” and added, as an officer 
of the Crown, it was his duty td see Jus¬ 
tice done; and he assured them, it he 
were to sign it, lie would not answer for 
it for a good deal; that, in that case, 
when the witness should be asked if no 
reward, or promise of reward, was made 
to hipi ? if he answered in the negative, 
he would be perjuring himself. But what 
the witness afterwards stated carried with 
it the contradiction of this account. Mr. 
Drummond, he said, then tried to'modify 
the affair, by suggesting the British colo¬ 
nies instead of the continent. But what 
avas the difference, he would ask, between 
conveying him to Prussia and conveying 
him to the British colonies, if the whobr 
was an illegal transaction?—Would not 
the snewff, would not the other gen¬ 
tlemen there have protested against the 
one as* well os the other? Was it 
poSbible to imagine also that the paper 
would have been destroyed in order to 
conceal* what had passed ? They were 
bound to presefyp all the evidence taken 
by them, whether for or against the pri¬ 
soner. It was not the sheriff, but the 
clerk, when the evidence was taken, who 
was bound to preserve it in wemoriam rei. 
It was impossible, therefore, to think of 
sheltering the Crown counsel, even if 
such a thing were wished. They were 
desired to believe, that the sheriff had as¬ 
sented to the modification suggested by 
Mr. Home Drummond ; Jbu t he would 
say, that if the first proposition was il¬ 
legal, the second was not less illegal; and 
thoy would have been acting illegally in 
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taking the second declaration, as well as two of these questions die judges were 
the first. divided, gnd a bill* was brought in to ob- 

The noble lord had stated correctly the viate the difficulty. The third question, 
initiative question in the elimination of however, was, whether a person could 
witnesses in Scotland. The' witbess was properly be examined as a witness on such 
asked, if he bore any malice against the a trial, who, by the evidence he might 
prisoner—if he5answered yes, the court give, might either discharge* himself from 
then endeavoured to ascertain what the a debt, or renddkr himself liable to it. 
nature of the malice was—whether it was Lord chief justice Mansfield delivered the 
such as would induce the witness to swear , unanimous opinion of the judges, that the 
falsely against the prisoner. The witnras »objection of his being an interested wit- 
was then asked, if he had been told what ness ought to be repelled—as whatever 
he should say—if he answered yes; he was offered on condition of his making a 
was aBked what he had been told to say ? full and fair disclosure, could legally 
When he was asked, if any person had make no difference with respect to his 
told him what to say, and he ansvfered evidence, h^ being bound by his oath, by 
yes—that was m isJfelf no objection,Ibut law, morality, and honour, to declare, the 
if he told what he had been instroct<m to truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
say, and it appeared to the c$ur*/that the truth, ffhis was the law of Scotland, 
this would lead him to give false evidence, and the constitutional law of the country, 
then the court wpuld .reject the witness. It was a fact that after Mr. Trotter had 
In the same when the third question was been examined as a witness before the 
put to him, whether he had received^any high court of parliament, he was sent for 
reward of promise of reward, the court by the committee .••.''managers of that pro- 
would examine into the nature of the re- secution, and again examined by them 
ward, whether it was such as had a ten- before he was next d*y put into the wit- 
dency to lead him to give false evidence, ness's box. Understanding that such was 
A court could not consider every reward the law of Scotland, he had certainly en- 
as completely subversive of every testi- tertained it as his opinion that he could 
mony — because in that case no focius make*a promise of protection to the wit- 
criminis could ever be a witness. Such ness, and on that opinion lie had acted 
a person must state that he came forward 1 and promised the witness protection, and 
under a gift—the absolute promise of a ' in the way alone which he himself con- 
free parflon. He wowld on this subject j sidered available. Why was it that a so- 
read a passage front a book, which 4 with : ciu»criminis, was promised a pardon and 
whatever authority, it might be received, a witness protection ? It was that they 
referred to the last case which had been* 1 might come forward to give evidence un¬ 
decided. It was from the work of Mr. biassed, by fear either of the prosecutor 
£>urnet, p. 416. Here the learned dord or the prisoner respecting their evidence, 
read a passage, in which a case decided In some situations in«a neighbouring coun- 
on the 8tli of December, 1799, wfs cited, try, Ireland, a guard of soldiers had 
The court haft decided that a projiise of i sometimes been ordered to afford pro¬ 
reward to a witness if he spoke out, did ' tection fo witnesses. Now if from a si- 
not disqualify him—but if he was pro- j tuation in*which there *was a great and 
mised a reward on condition of his giving extended conspiracy, comprehending two 
such and such an evidence, the objection or three hundred men, bound on oath to 
to his evidence ought to J>e sustained, as avenge any disclosure of their plans, it 
this amounted to a bribe to give a parti- could not be safe for one of the conspfra- 
cular evidence. The noble lord had there- tors to give evidence, was it not the duty 
fore been misinformed as to the law of i of the prosecutdt to endeavour, as far as 
Scotland on the case of a promise of re- he could to semen the witness from dan- 
ward to a witness if he spoke out. But ger? He was therefore, he considered, 
was this, he would ask, the law of Scot- justified in promising this witness a pass- 
land alone l He would state, with deference port, and if he had not the means, to 
to the House, that it was also the great have him conveyed abroad at the public 
constitutional law of this country. This expense. 

House would recollect that, on the trial of There was one part of the deposition 
lord Melville, three questions had been of* Campbell whicn the noble lord had 
put to the twelve judges, as to the admis- read in rather a Yowei; tone of voice than 
sibility of Mr. Trotter’s evidence. On the rest)—the concluding part of what he 
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had stated respecting his conversation, 
with Mr. Drummond/* He fy»d there 
stated that no attempt was c made to in¬ 
struct him as to what he was to say. Tke 
same was stated by sir William Rae. And 
from the beginning to the end of the de¬ 
position, -he neve? alleged that one ques¬ 
tion was put to him by Mr. Home Drum¬ 
mond, or any other person, as to the prac¬ 
tices in which he was engaged. If they 
had had any sinister purposes in view, 
would they nCt have endeavoured to effect 
it by putting such leading questions to 
him i Rut they had acted with that regard 
to, the purity of testimony, that they had* 
not put one question to him # from begin¬ 
ning to end with «pspect to his own con¬ 
duct. Stress had been laid on Campbell’s 
statement, that be was to giverinformation 
to please the lord advocate. But he s».at-d 
that this was not to come -forward as a 
witness, but in a previous examination. 
He was told, that if he wtydd give suHi 
information as pleasdd.th'_- lord 'advocate, 
he would neither be tried himself, nor 
should be be brought forward as a wit¬ 
ness. This was merely for the purpose of 
learning the fact. For what earthly pur¬ 
pose should he ask Campbell to tell him 
what was nottrue, when he could* nei¬ 
ther be brought forward as a prisoner, nor 
as a fitness rlf he could not bd produced 
on {.he trial, it would be in vain for the 
lord advocate to allege that hot bad re¬ 
ceived such and such information from a 
third party who was not forthcoming. 
There was not any attempt here to lead 
the witness. If he was not promised a 
reward to give evidence in a particular 
way there could be uro exception taken 
to him, nor could any charge of illegal 
conduct be brought against the person 
by whom the promise was mode. • 

With regard "to certain indulgences 
shown to the witness, Campbell, »as the 
noble lord bad passed them slightly over, 
he wasnot certain whether lie considered 
thdm in tlie fight of rewards or not. They 
were not confined to the witness Camp¬ 
bell. Every indulgence Was given to the 
otbdr witnesses, as well cts to Campbell. 
At the end of the trial too the prisoner 
M'Kinley, after thanking the court and 
the jury, concluded with thanking the 
lord advocate, “ I wish to declare,” he 
said, “ that all liberty and indulgence was 
show to mcrin my confinement, which a 
prisoner can expect under such circum¬ 
stances.” Whether th^ 1 witnesses chose 
clothes or books, tneir requests were in¬ 


dulged as far as possible. All the priso¬ 
ners and witnesses received that species 
of indulgence towards which their turn 
of mind irfc'fined them. He remem¬ 
bered, however, that Campbell made at 
one time a demand for money—he had 
written three letters in aS. One of his 
letters contained a pressing application, 
on the ground of his wife’s being brought 
to bed, for twenty-three shillings; but he 
(the lord advocate) had caused it to be 
distinctly iutimated to him in reply, that 
he should not have any money. The no¬ 
ble lord had stated, with respect to the 
examination of Campbell, that all was in¬ 
tended to remain a secret. Bilt he would 
tell^he* noble lord,‘“‘hat the moment 
Canxjb^U was examined as a witness, all 
possilt'lity of secrecy was at an end. The 
public prosecutor could be called on at 
any time for the declaration—the object 
of the ‘intervention of the sheriff was to 
prevent secrecy—if the present prosecutor 
went out of office that the evidence might 
remain behind — and that it might be 
known, if blame attached to any person, 
what it was, that the prisoner might bring 
his action in case he considered himself 
aggrieved. The noble lord in stating that 
it was intended to bring forward Campbell 
as a witness to hang M'Kinley was inac¬ 
curate, because before Campbell was 
brought forward, the prisoner was out of 
all jeopardy as to his life, as he, ttie lord 
advocate, had contented himself with con¬ 
cluding for an arb;trary«punishment. 

• He trusted that the explanation he had 
given would convince the House that the 
noble lord was in an error with respetft 
to ths law., of Scotland and the constitu¬ 
tional ld^ of the country^ But he wished 
to observe, in conclusion^ tlfct by this par¬ 
liamentary discussion the noble lord was 
interfering with the administration of jus¬ 
tice of the country. Not one of the pri¬ 
soners was arrested or tried on the sus¬ 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act. Every 
one of them was taken up on the common 
law of the country—and an action lay 
against the prosecutor for the Crown for 
having acted wrongously, and thus he was 
interfering with the remedy of these pri¬ 
soners. They were entitled not only to 
prosecute him criminally, but to bring a 
civil action against him with the view of 
obtaining damages. He had no«- an¬ 
swered all the charges which the noble 
lord had brought against him, and he 
thanked the House for the patience with 
which they had heard him disprove the 


V 
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allegations. He had no doubt whatever 
that they would act on this occasion as 
the House had acted in the year 1794, 
when Mr. Adam moved fo?*SJ|£record of 
the trial in the case of PalmeV ahd Muir.* 
It was then urged by the learned lord who 
held the officeJhe now filled, that such a 
proceeding was liable to numerous objec¬ 
tions, and after considerable discussion, 
the House were of opinion that the record, 
ought not to be produced. He trusted ' 
that a similar decision would be come to 
by the House on the present occasion. 

Mr. J. P. Grant spoke%as follows:— 
Sir; alluded to as I have been by the 
learned lord, and having been of ctlmsel 
for the prisoner *i*the trial in vdn«f the 
conduct of the learned lord is gallpl in 
question, I have thought it necessary to 
odcr myself thus early in the "debate, to 
your attention. 1 beg tp assure the House, 
that nothing would have given me more 
sincere pleasure than that the leaned lord 
had succeeded in removing the imputa¬ 
tion cast upon him by the evidence of 
Campbell. The learned lord may believe 
me when I state, that I have never ap¬ 
proached any question with more personal 
pain than I approach the present; but this 
is not a question in which personal consi¬ 
derations can be indulged. If there be any 
question on which such considerations 
must be sacrificed, it is this which arises 
out of "the evidence o£ this man. This is 
as grave a charge, and on a matter as vital 
to the interests pf the country, as ever 
was preferred to parliament. Even thost* 
who do not know me will not suppose that 
-4 can rise in my place in parliament, to 
deliver the opinions, which shall be 
compelled to deliver before I sit-down, of 
the conduct* of gentlemen with whom I 
am in the daily habit of professional inter¬ 
course, gentlemen against whose pritate 
character I know of no imputation; whose 
manners are conciliatory; some #f whom 
are nearly allied to perspjls whose friend¬ 
ship I am proud to possess: — it cannot 
be supposed that 1 can deliver such opi¬ 
nions of the conduct of such persons, 
without feeling the greatest degree of un¬ 
easiness. 

With regard to the disturbances at 
Glasgow; the extent of the conspiracy 
alleged to have existed there; and the 
justification of the statement made in this 
House, in theJast session, on that subject, 

* See New Parliamentary History, Vol. 
30, p. 1486. 


Jby tffe learned lord; when the time comes 
for going into ifc». and a fit opportunity 
shall offer, I. shall be ready to meet the 
Iqprned lord. But J now wish to stick to 
the question properly before the House 
•—a question which is alone sufficient to ar¬ 
rest its whole attention—namely, the con¬ 
duct of the lawofficers Qf the Crown in « 
Scotland in regard fo tip's witness. I will 
concede, for the sake of argument, all that 
the learned lord has stated to be true, re¬ 
specting the extent of the conspiracy and 
the magnitude of the danger; I wilt as¬ 
sume that the pdirson of whom I am speak- . 
.ing was actively engaged in that conspi¬ 
racy : that he was one of the most guilty 
of mankind.* All this ^jll not weigh one 
feather in the balance in favour of the 
learned lori or in justification of practices 
sych as are imputed to the law officers of 
the Crown in Scotland. 

The learned Idl'd has said that my noble 
friend, in bringing forward this motion, is 
interfering wiu* t.he ordinary course of 
the law; and he has stated, that the per¬ 
sons arrested were tgken up, not on the 
new law suspending the Habeas Corpus 
act, or the similar act in Scotland, but 
under the common law of Scotland ; and 
that* tlie persons who think themselves 
aggrieved may commencebriminal or civil 
prosecutions.. But is it*any thing to this 
House, intrusted as we are with the care 
of the Ipves and liberties of our fellow : sub- 
jeets—with the superintendence of the 
courts of justice—who are bound to watch 
their conduct with a jealous eye, and still 
more especially the conduct of the law 
officers of the Crown—is it to be told us, 
sitting here i% parliament, that private in¬ 
dividuals may commence actions such as 
have been described ? Sir, private indi¬ 
vidual# mag bring such actions as the law 
allows, oiBthey may absftin from so doing; 
but 'je have a great and important duty 
to perforin to the public, from which, I 
trust, we shail^iot abstain. 

Let us seehat this chaise fo, afftHtaw 
it stands on the evidence of Campbell. 
To this 1 beg the serious attention of the 
House. The pharge is two-fold. First, 
That the law officers of thte' Crown have 
tampered with a witness. Secondly, That, 
knowing that by the forms of the court a 
question must be asked him, which, in 
order to be a witness, he must answer on 
oath in the negative; theyjiave, notwith¬ 
standing, brought this witness forward, 
knowing that, i^he answered in the nega¬ 
tive, Iq: perjured himself [Hear, hear!]. 
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I hare now stated, as briefly and as 
clearly as 1 can, the accusations against 
the learned lord: I do not ipeafi to say 
that they are true, but I will say that they 
are made on such authority, that they 
must be received as true in this House, 
till th£y are contradicted: and they stand 
to this moment uhcontiadicted even in 
statement, except, by the statement of the 
learned lord, in' this House. I will say 
for the learned lord and his coadjutors, 
that it is not f?ir to them to permit these 
accusations to stand uncontradicted. I 
will say it is not fair to this House, to ask 
'of it to permit this evidence to stand un- 
contradictcd on record : it is not fair to. 1 
us, to ask that the record may* not be laid 
on the table, thafVe may examine into 
the truth of this evidence. Tlijs evidence 
is contained in a deposition on oath of p 
credible witness, recorded in the boolcs of 
the high courf of justiciary. The depo¬ 
sition was taken down in writing, at the 
desire of the learned Jord^himself, con¬ 
trary to the ordinary practice, and now 
forms part of the records of the court. 

It is our duty, Sir, to have this matter 
clearly ascertained. The witness himself 
has taken pains, in the whole course of 
his deposition, to furnish the me$ns by 
which, if untrue, his evidence may be 
contradicted : -he 'mentions the names of 
many persons as privy to the transactions 
related by him, and states a number of 
minute facts: I will ask the House, I will 
ask my learned friend opposite (the attor¬ 
ney-general), if tlrs evidence be not true, 
whether he has ever, in the course of his 
experience, seen a single case where per¬ 
jury might be so easily detected i Now, 
monthsaftermonths have elapsed since this 
trial, on which evidence was given, imputing 
to these learned persons things which, till 
now, I did not believe any man w^uld have 
allowed to remain uncontradicted. Yet 
no prosecution foe perjury has been 
brought. The learned lorg has told us, 
that ..ha^.cts asthe grand juryjn Scotland ; 
he had nothing therefore to do but indict 
this man for perjury ; and, J give him my 
word of honour, that he, the learned lord 
liimself, could not be more pleased than I 
should have been, if the learned lord had 
succeeded in rescuing from this reproach 
his own character, and the character of 
the profession to which I have the honour 
to belong. 1«e^ it not be supposed that in 
any shiflg I have said of his conduct, I am* 
actuated by any personal motives towards 
the learned lord. I edn feel towardqhim, 


and towards the other unfortunate gentle* 
men concerned ia this transaction, no 
sentiments but those of pity and compas¬ 
sion. I am^fuated by considerations of 
public dv'.y alone. And why should it 
be otherwise ? Is there any thing in the 
private life of the learned lord which can 
induce me to bear rancour towards him ? 
Is there any thing in his situation, not¬ 
withstanding he holds this important office, 
'Calculated to provoke political hostility t 
Where would be the victory over him ? 
What party object could be accomplished 
by his defeat'? This, Sir, is no party 
, question. I am proud to say, that there 
exist f ersons in this country, who act to- 
gethef iri'this House, *qd elsewhere, to 
whoftl nothing is indifferent which con- 
ccrns\ie public welfare, or the safety of 
the/:onstifl]tion. In this sense, this may 
be considered as taken up by a party. 
But in no other sense can it be supposed 
to involve any party question. 

I request the House now to gb along 
with me through the whole of this man’s 
deposition, and I will ask them if they 
think the charge it contains ought to re¬ 
main uncontradicted? The beginning of 
the statement is of use only to show the 
general spirit with which this business was 
conducted; but it is useful to this pur¬ 
pose ; and the House, by the displeasure 
which it expresses, will teach all inferior 
magistrates that such practices cannot be 
suffered to pass with impunity. The de¬ 
position commences by gating that the 
fitness was apprehended, and so on. 
“ That he was taken to be examined be¬ 
fore {he sheriff depute of Lanarkshire 
and being interrogated if he knew what he 
was brought there for ? he answered, that 
he did not know. On which the sheriff 
insisted that he did; and added, “ it 
would be wisdom of him to make his breast 
clean.” He is then left with the procu¬ 
rator fiscal, Mr. Salmond, alone. At 
least the witness says he is not sure whe¬ 
ther any other person was present or not. 
Mr. Salmond came up to the witness, 
saying “ John, you perhaps do not know 
that I know so much about this affair 
and adding, “ I know more about it than 
you think I do.” He was often closeted 
with Mr. Salmond ; on one of which oc¬ 
casions, after using many entreaties to 
the witness, and these having failed, $fter 
railing at the prisoners as villains who had 
betrayed him (the witness), Mr. Sal- 
mond said, “ John, I assure you that I 
have six men who will swear that you 
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took that oath, and you will be hanged • Tfcis offer was made after the witnesa 
as sure as you are alive.” After this, was told,he was ih the list of witnesses, 
Salmond said, “ John, yq^will ruin your- that he must appear and give evidence, 
self if you persist in this wa^’^but if you that he was in a situation where he could 
take the other way, you will aVyourself not help himself, where he could not 
much good.” [Hear!] “ Depones, that avoid speaking out, but where he might 
after much coiArersation, the witness said avoid saying what would bfe agreeable to 
' he was not afraid of the one way, and he those who wished to produce him. The 
did not see much good he could do him* record goes on to statef that the witness 
self by the other. Mr. Salmond said,<j answered, he did not choose to be an 
the lord advocate was in Glasgow.” Tifis exciseman; and remarked at the same 
was a mistake ; Mr. Home Drumtqond, time, that it was perhaps tl!e only gffice 
the advocate depute, was meant, and is under government which he was fit for; 
by mistake here called the lord advocate, but as it was an office attended with risk • 
Mr. Home Drummond was ot Glasgow »and ill-will, he did not choose to accept 
at the time. “ Mr. Salmond sah\ the If it, as he had suffered already consider- 
lord advocate was In Glasgow;/ anW he ably in that way by bqjeg a peace officer, 
would come under any obligation he cAosc, He was then asked what he would have, 
if he would be a witness.” _ * and afterwards the offer was made him to 


Tite learned lord has said, that all that 
took place was fqjr the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing information. But there was here, at 
the very first, no word of giving informa¬ 
tion. 'l^ie reward was offered if he would 
be a witness. The witness then states, 
that he was taken again before the she¬ 
riff, and there, to confirm the circum¬ 
stance that Mr. Salmond spoke from au¬ 
thority, Mr. Drummond, the advocate 
depute, came into the room. But the 
witness admits the subject of the obliga¬ 
tion was not mentioned. He was then 
removed to the Castle of Edinburgh. 
There ftie operations of the advocate de¬ 
pute begin. “ When in the Cattle of 
Edinburgh, Mr. Drummond came to him, 
and mentioned that M’Kinley had been* 
served with an indictment, and that his 
x ^the witness’s) name was in the list of 
witnesses, and that now was thf tiiye for 
him to determine whether he wtfbld be a 
witness or not.” * 

“ The deponent stated, that he did not 
wish to be a witness, and that he, itfcr. 
Drummond, knew that if he was, he need 
not go back to Glasgow, as he coftld not 
live there. Depones, tlfat Mr. Drum¬ 
mond then said, that he was quite sen¬ 
sible of that, but that he might go and 
reside somewhere else, and that he might 
change his name; but the witness said 
he would not change his name, and 
that it would be much the same if he 
lived in any other manufacturing place as 
In Glasgow. Depones, that Mr. Drum- 
momfehen said, he had been thinking of 
a plan of writing to lord Sidmouth, to 
get him into the excise, and that if he, 
the witness, chose, he would write to lord 
bidmouth, and show him his answer.” 


be sunt abroad. Was this necessary to a 
witness who was already on the list, and 
might be compelled to appear ? Was all 
tills requisite for his protection if he spoke 
the truth*? Was. sending him abroad pro¬ 
tecting him ? Was the offer of making him 
an exciseman, an oiler only of protection } 
But the witness adds, that nobody was 
present at this conversation, and that it 
was conducted only by Campbell and Mr. 
Druffimond, and therefore^! must rest on 
the testimony of Campbgll. But its pro¬ 
bability ot improbability wiTl appear, from 
subsequent parts of the deposition. The 
witness did not take the office of an ex¬ 
ciseman, as it was exposed to danger: 
then the advocate depute was ready to 
come to any other terms^e chose: he says, 
if you will wot be an exciseman, what 
then do you want ? what will you have ? 
—“ Depones, ethat ^t the first interview, 
after what is above mentioned, Mr. Drum, 
mond asked him what he wanted to have.” 
—Was‘the*! any question about giving 
information here ? Was there any thing 
here like the fair and candid examination 
by a magistrate, of a person called before 
him to disclose circumstances mat erial to 
the ends of justice i The advocate*tRpBle 
told him that he was already in the list of 
witnesses, that 4ie must be put into the 
witness-box ; a«d yet, lie adds, “ Now is 
the time for you to determine whether 
you will be a witness or not!’’—[Loud 
cries of Hear!] Is any body so dull as 
not to understand the purpose of this 
conversation ? He was already, a witness, 
why then was he asked if he would be a 
witness, unless the question alluded to 
the nature of tire evidence which it was 
wished (hat he should give ? 


4 
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Now, had the exciseman's were endeavouring to prevail on to give 

place been a it is probable the evidence? Mr. Drummond begins with 

man wouWLkjvg Jet it rest hire. He promises of reward, and concludes with 
would have, been .'contented with having no obscur^^JSft of his danger. His inte- 
oace announced it. But not so. Is a rest is f~St appealed to by holding out the 
sub seq uent part of his deposition he recurs prospect of situations of advantage; and 
to it agai% A little farther on he says, his fear6 are next assailed by intimating, 
t that, at a subsequent interview, he asked pretty plainly, tiie possibility of his being 
Mr, Dtrummond “ if he had wrote to lord tried for his life. However necessary it 
Sidmouih, and Mr. Drummond answered may be to hold out promises of pardon to 
be had not, as the witness had rejected I thpse who are concerned in public crimes, 
it.*’ Could a U this escape the recollection and to make use of their evidence with 
of Mr. Drummond l The circumstances proper caution, it surely cannot be main- 
, are most particularly stated. First, the tained, on ai^ r plea of necessity, that such 
offer made, which was declined.—Then* a method of procuring witnesses ns is here 
the conversation which ensued at the time, divufeed, supposing the statement to be 
—And again, tlie^subsequent* mention m true! is justified by la*r,- or consistent with 
it, the question ot the witness and the hutmnjjy. On this proposition being 
answer of Mr. Drummond. . mad4 to the witness, he hesitated. “He 

I come now to what I consider as tjie said that 4 was an uncertain matter, as he 
most painful passage in this record. It is did not know* what information they 
one on which the learnfed lord has parti- wanted.” And more to the same purpose, 
cularly dwelt, and it is the only passage “ Mr. ( Drummond then said, I do not 
in which there is any mention of obtaining know what to do with you, (Janrpbel). I 
information. “ Depones, that at the first wish to do every thing i can to favour you. 
interview after what, is above mentioned, 1 shall give you a day or two to think of 
Mr. Drummond asked him what he wanted it. Mr. Drummond added, l)o you wish 

to have? The witness remained silent, I should call back again ?” lie will not 

and made no answer. Depones, That Mr. leave him without the hope that his offers 
Drummond then said, that if hp would and persuasions may be renewed. As lie 
give such infofmation as would please the is going away, he turns round, “ Shall I 
lord advocate,**h5 should qpithor be tried call back again I do not state these 
himself, nor made a witness-’’ Here is assertions as proofs—and I repeat, that L 
the distinction clearly drawn between the desire to be so understood ; but they 
functions of an informer and a witness, amount to such a degree of probability, 

The man is in no mistake. He knows 1 and arb calculated to make .such impres- 

well what he saysr Mr. Drummond was % sions, as ought at least to bo met with 
willing to compromise the {natter. The some explanation or civ:irad:clicn, if thty 
first attempt was to make him a witness, are liable to lx- so ok*.. •— 

But this failed. He was o%redan excise- The witr^s.. proceed:-, to state, that when 
man's place. But he refused. He is Mr. Drummond called afterwords at the 
then asked what he would have?—He Castle, where these cef.vw/sations took 
remains silent. And when ^Mr.tDrura- place, Hb asktd him if l.o hud made up his 
mond finds be cdbnot prevail tf>n him to miftd ? He answered that he hud, upon 
be a witness, at least such a witness as he conditions. The conditions were, that he 
wanted, he is witling to compound for should receive a passport to go to the 
receiving information. He had refused Continent, whelp, being a mechanic, he 
rt a witness;” and,the advocate feared that the iaws of the country would 
depute, after having told him that he was not allow him to go. Mr. Drummond 
in the list of witnesses* and could he replied, “ There is no question but you 
compelled to appear, now said, If you will get that, and means to carry you 
give information, you shall not be made a there.” The witness then said, that, upon 
witness. Does not this mention of in- these conditions, he would be a witness, 
formation, coupled with the offer of provided his wife was also taken into con- 
exempting him from being a witness, sideration; and on his stating that she 
sufficiently prove that tln-y bad dealt with was in delicate health, had no mefps of 
him os with £ witness before? [Hear, support but what she earned, and that he 
hear ! j « feared the public might manifest their 

But this is not all. What is the* threat displeasure at his becoming a witness by 
held out to him i to* this man whojn they ill-treatment of her; Mr. Drummond de- 
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aired him to write to her, stating what he 
was about, and that a one-pound note waa 
inclosed, and desiring her to. reti re for the 
present to his father's, MrT^rummond 
undertaking to furnish the one-pownl note. 
The letter, however, was not sent, but the 
procurator fiscal or Glasgow was written 
' to on the subject by the .lord advocate’s 
desire. 1 shall not trouble the House by 
going over more minute!}' the story of this 
one-pound note. / 

I now come to what summed up the 
whole of these proceedings. The witness 
says, that an examination afterwards took 
place in the presence of the sheriff, the 
sheriff substitute, the solicitor general, a 
clerk, and :Jhe procurator fiscal of Edin¬ 
burgh. “ He depones, that he jra&-‘*n- 
formed by Mr. Drummond, that t]ie sheriff 
was coming to examine him; and that^it 
was agreed upon* that* in answer to the 
first question, he (the witness), was to 
state, and have it taken down, that he t was 
to receiv£ a passport to go to the continent, 
and the means to carry him there, it being 
understood that Prussia was to be his 
destination; that the sheriff, and, as he 
believes, the sheriff substitute, the solicitor 
general, the procurator fiscal of Edinburgh, 
as he understood, and a clerk, camq into 
the room; and Mr. Drummond having 
asked Campbell, “ What have you got to 
say in this business ?” the deponent an¬ 
swered, •’that supposing # he was concerned 
in that affair, and was to tell the whole 
truth, that he dijl not consider ’either 
himself or his wife safe, and that without 
his getting a passport to go to the conti¬ 
nent, and the means of carrying him ttyere, 
he could not be a witness; luum which 
Mr. Drummond, turning to tlurwolfcitor 

g eneral, said, e* Answer you that." That 
le solicitor general then ordered the 
clerk to write these words, as he thinlft: 
“ Whereupon the solioitor general assures 
the declarant, that every means necessary 
will be taken to preserve hhn and his wife, 
and that.he will get a passport to quit the 
country, or go to the continent (he is not 
sure which), and the means to carry him 
there :’* that, during this time, the sheriff 
was walking up and down the room, which 
is a pretty large one; and when the above 
words were taken down, he was desired 
to come and sigp this. Depones, That the 
sbarifLcame Shd sat down at the table, 
mid user perufing the paper for some 
time, said, “I will not sign this;” and' 
added, that as be was an officer of the 
crown, it was his duty to see justice done ; 
(VOL. XXXVII.) j . 


and he could assure the witness, if lie was 
to sign tb|t paper,*• he would not be an¬ 
swerable fertit for a good deal; for that 
if <he deponent waa brought to his oath, 
and-should swear that he had received no 
remise of reward, and this paper " gne d . 
e would periure himself. That the wit¬ 
ness answered, NdJ if it was considered as 
a means of his preservation 4 upon which 
•he was supported in the same argument 
«by Mr. Drummond. Upon which the 
sheriff said he would sign nfl such pqper. 
That Mr. Drummond then proposed that 
it should be pnt* down, that be was to < 
get the means of carrying him to any qf 
tie British colonies, in place of going to 
a* foreign kingdom ; bps the sheriff also 
refused that, and added, “ That he was 
willing everything should be set down for 
th§ preservation of him and his wife, but 
nothing farther.” That after the sheriff had 
stated this, there ufas a pause for some time 
wlten Mr.Druiqmond, looking at the depo¬ 
nent, saidy “ Campbell, you know whether 
you can be a witness on these terms, or not.” 
The witness remained silent; and some 
time after, Mr. Drummond said, ** Now, 
Campbell, do you believe that we can do 
that for you which you expect, without its 
being* set down in the paper ?" and that 
at this time, as he thinks, the sheriff was 
sitting at 4he table, the*sdlfcitor general 
and Mr. Drummond standing at the*fire, 
and the jrther gentlemen widking about 
the .room. That the witness answered, 
he knew they were able if they were 
i willing. To which Mr. Drummond replied, 

“ Could he i$ly upon them for that ?** 
The witness answered, “ May 1?” Mr. 
Drummond aagwere^, “ You mayand 
that the witness said pretty loudly, “ Well, 
then, I shall rely upon you as gentlemen.” 
After this he was permitted to wrire his 
declaratioi%hia>self for the information of 
the law officers of the Crown, and waa 
afterwards brought forward as a witness 
against M'Kinley at the trial. 

Now, here we have the whole suM**uk— 
substance of all the previous communica¬ 
tions with Mr. Qnunmond brought toge¬ 
ther, and detailed in the presence of- all 
these persons. *The witness -has himself 
furnished you with the names of all these 
persons. He has minutely described their 
positions in the room at the time. Could 
any thing be more easy than to contradict 
him if all this was a lib i Thf re -was Mr. 
Home Drummond. There was the solicitor 
general* Itmaybeeaid they were interested 
ttf centildict him. They were neverthe- 

< X A ^ . 
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less good witnesses against him, and would 
have been perfectly'credible<■ witnesses. 
But there was the clerk Who sat at the 
table, and wrote the* extraordinary instru¬ 
ment which was to record this yet rtiore 
extraordinary bargain. He had no interest 
and fcouRl not btve foyjotten what passed. 
There was tlier sheriff who read and care¬ 
fully considered" the terms of the writing, 
ana then refused to have any thing to do 
with the transaction. There was the sheriff 
substitute. * Tbefe was the procurator 
fiscal. These persons,,had no interest; 
but were in every respect most unim¬ 
peachable witnesses. Why have not those 
persons been brought forward to cont^i- 
dict him ? 

It was agreed, then, that he should be 
carried to the place of his destination, 
which was Prussia. It has been said that 
it was fair to engage to carry the prisoner 
"out of the reach of “danger; but how 
does the fact appear ? Thp trade to which 
"lie belonged was at the time paid at the 
rate of about 4 s. 6d. or 5s. a week at 
Glasgow, with which the workman had 
to maintain himself and his family. It is 
notorious that the manufacturers of Glas¬ 
gow were in a state of actual starvation, 
and equally well known that in Prussia 
great encouragement was held out to 
mei} in the situation of this witness. In 
trgth, there was the greatest desire among 
them to obtain the means of. going to 
Prussia. Can we then be told that this 
was not in the nature of a reward i Was 
it no offer of reward to offer to convey a* 
man from a place where ho and his family 
were starving, and where he felt his situa¬ 
tion hopeless, to vyhere the believed he 
would obtain an adequate recompense 
for |js labour, and be placed in a state of 
comparative opulence i , * 

I would beg to know how another fact 
can be got over. He wrote to Mr. 
Drummond for S pair of shoes, ana a pair 
of trowsers, and some mpney for his wile. 

the Bhocs from jhe goaler, but 
was informed by him at the same time, 
that he could not givet him any money 
till after the first trial v^as over, and that 
this was the answer he was desired to 
make by Mr. Drummond himself. If 
these were not facts, what could be more 
easy than to prosecute thiB man for per¬ 
jury l He mentioned facts and circum- 
stfinpes which must rivet what passed in 
the minds of the persons stated toe be 
present, or 10 have When privy to them, 
and those personsInight appear las unim¬ 


peachable witnesses against him tn a trial 
or perjury. He said farther, that the 
er^agemcnt-iphich had been reduced to 
writing,J^gbecn burnt in the presence of 
the shGmF. The learned lord admitted that 
a paper was burnt; but argues that because 
it was destroyed in the»presence of the 
Sheriff) we arc justified in concluding that 
there was nothing in it but what might 
fairly see the light—[A laugh]. I will 
fc>t consume the time of the House in 
replying to such an argument as this. I 
will leave it to the House to determine 
between thergloss of the learned lord on 
this fact, and the inference' which I am 
disposed to draw. In doing so, they will 
dqipde i whether, if That papo' could be 
prcalueed, it is probable that it would con¬ 
tradict tjie evidence of the witness. The 
man also states having received a num¬ 
ber of books from a circulating library, 
naming the day on which he received the 
firsit. In short he has omitted nothing 
which was calculated to show*the accu¬ 
racy of his recollection, or to detect him 
if he swore falsely—[Hear!]. Another 
part of the evidence which I shall notice 
is the account which the witness gives of 
the manner in which the opinion of his 
life being in danger originated. The 
sheriff and procurator fiscal of Glasgow 
first asked him if he considered his life in 
danger. “ Depones, that the first idea of 
apprehension of his being in dariger was 
suggested to the deponent by the sheriff 
and fiscal at Glasgow, who asked him if 
the reason why he would not be a witness 
was, that he considered his life to be in 
danger? That he cannot say that he co*-“ 
sidered b»p.life to be in danger: but that 
he did mot choose to go back to Glasgow 
after being a witness. Depones, that he 
did not tell BIr. Drummond that his life 
n%s in danger;” but he admits that 
“ Mr. Drummond«eemcd to be impressed 
with that idea, and the deponent conti¬ 
nued to carrjK it on.” So that the very 
Idea of the danger from which they were 
so anxious to assure the witness they 
would protect him, was started by the 
law officers themselves. The witness not 
only did not consider his life in danger, 
but he never told any of them that he 
did consider it in danger. They took it 
from the first for granted; and were never 
at the pains even to question typn se¬ 
riously on the subject. 1 jut so eager were 
they to afford him their protection, that 
they never inquired into the reality of his 
danger, but were quite satisfied with their 
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own impression, which, it seems, he had 
no desire to remove, but “ continued to 
carry it on.” .... 

The learned lord has char^^jl my noble 
friend with reading those parouwaf the 
'evidence which are in the learned lord’s 
favour in a lowgr tone of voice than those 
which he conceived to make against him. 
But I am not aware of any such diffe¬ 
rence. I believe my noble friend’s tone 
throughout to have been sufficiently 
audible. And the nature of the accusa¬ 
tion preferred by my noble friend, and/the 
scope of his argument, show that he 
cquld not mean to sink that part of the 
evidence on which the learned lord i\lies. 
I will rea^ it, for |be learned lord’s aatis- 
fcction, in a louder tone of voice. 9 “ ‘De¬ 
pones, that in the conversations above- 
mentioned with Mr. Drummonft, or any 
of the other gentlemen, there was no at¬ 
tempt whatever diade to instruct Jiirn in 
any way as to what he should say, in 
giving evidence as a witness, &c.’’ * 

Now 1 take upon myself distinctly to 
say, that if the witness did receive a 
reward, or the promise of it, on condi¬ 
tion of giving testimony, though nothing 
should be said as to what the nature of 
that testimony was to be, the witness was 
by the law of Scotland disqualified. * The 
sheriff has, so decided in this very case; 
the court has so decided; the learned lord 
has bin-self so decided, by withdrawing 
his witness. Why diu lie withdraw the 
witness, but that he knew, that, if* what 
he stated was true, he was inadmissible? 
We have the authority of the sheriff, who 
^clared, that, if he took the cath, he 
would be perjured. We have^the autho¬ 
rity of the court, who dedarei!%fhc!t, if 
that had pa%cdt, which he swore had 
passed, he could not be received as a 
witness. Now, in opposition to this, the 
learned lord lias quoted Mr. Burnet’s 
book; and a case, 1 think, of a jnan of 
the name of Home. 1 bag to say, that 
the book to which he ha? Alluded is not a 
good authority, nor is the case, if it be 
as reported, held to be well decided. 1 
knew the author of that book very well. 
He was a very excellent and pains-taking 
man; but liis book is not a book of au¬ 
thority ; and as to Home’s case, we have 
not the case fully reported. I have under, 
stood, that it was a case where a third 
party nad mad^ the offer to the witness, 
and it was decided, and, if so, it was 
without doubt properly decided, that the 
Ciown could not be deprived of its wit¬ 


ness 6y the act of a third party. If, the 
learned Ioyd meamf-to say it is the l#w of 
Scotland, that a witness to whom a, re- 
wyd is promised for being a witness, is 
not-disquaKfied to give evidence; X will 
meet him, not with my own authority, but 
with what is of much grater weight, the 
authority of somfi of the, most eminent 
counsel at the Scots bar. AnAon. and learn¬ 
ed friend of mine, desirous of not trusting 
,entirely to his own recollections of Scots 
criminal law, has beemat thtf pains of ob¬ 
taining an opinion, which I bold in"my 
hand, signed byf five eminent lawyers, 
jvhose names I do not think it necessary 
tf mention.—[A cry of Name! name !J. 
'Ihe opinion,* to whichJ allude, goes to 
state, that a person is disqualified from 
appearing a§ a witness, if he is adduced 
by,the party who has promised him re¬ 
ward ; and that the only case which seems 
to make against that opinion as the case 
of* Home, mentioned in Burnet. But 
Burnet they considered as incorrect, and 
in their judgment of no authority—[The 
call to name was related]. I have no 
objection to read the signatures to this 
opinion, as it is the pleasure of the House 
that I should do so. They are these, 
George Cranstoun. [Hear! Hear!]—I 
hope the learned lord is satiAed—[Hear! 
hear!] dimes ^Ioncricf, ^W»n Archibald 
Murray, Henry Cockburn, and J. UuHher- 
ford.— [Hear! hear ! from the ministe¬ 
rial side]? I do not perfectly understand 
the meaning of these cheers, but I sup¬ 
pose they relate to most* of these gentle¬ 
men having been of counsel for the pri¬ 
soner. But t will ask the lion, gentlemen 
opposite, if they really think this shakes 
the authority of th£5r opinion ? I will 
ask my lion, and learned friend opposite, 
the attorney-general, whether, if my 
learned trie^iJ near me (»ir S. Romilly) 
or any other of my learned friends, had 
been cdumel in a cause* and were asked 
their opinion on an abstract point of law, 
which had been fnvolved in it, he 
consider their opinion as the less entitled 
to credit? Sir, th^re is not one of us, but, 
ns lawyers and as gentlemen, would dis¬ 
dain to put our nimes to an opinion which 
we did not in our consciences believe„to 
be founded in law—[Hear! hear!]. On 
the authority of these five respectable 
names, therefore, and on that of the high 
court of justiciary, I maintain the disqua- 
lifiqption of this witness. If is- so laid 
down by every text-writer on the law of 
of Scotland—by Erskiae—Hume-—every 
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writer—except this passage in Burnet/ 
who » of no,authority, and itbu been 
always so held and decided by the courts. 
When, therefore, they put the witness^n 
the box,in what situation did they stand? 
They knew, when they called him as a 
witness, that; either he could not serve 
then, or, if Ije Jid pefae them, he must 
peijnre himstff in the first place.—f Hear! 
near!J I repeat it; unless he denied that < 
to hare passed which had passed, he< 
couJd not btf examined in the cause; and 
they knew, therefore, tljat in order to be 
examined in the cause it was necessary 
he should first of all commit perjury* 
There is no .way of getting out of tlte 
dilemma; I have, examined It with my 
best attention: I have taxed my invention 
and my imagination to conjecture a way 
of escape, and I have found it impossible. 
If any answer to this should occur to 
any gentleman on the' opposite side, I 
trust that he will have t)ie goodness'to 
state it to the House. The maa was not 
examined; several other witnesses were 
examined; but they* could prove nothing, 
and the learned lord threw up the case. 
The reason assigned for this by the lord 
advocate was, the unexpected turn which 
the evidence had taken ; but what was that 
turn?—the fkct of this man’s evidence 
being intrdmiSSiftie. <, 

Now, Sir, as to the question how far it 
is allowable to hold out indemnities to 
witnesses. It is said, all that was done 
was to promise the witness protection and 
security. This $s pretty well illustrated, 
in a case in the State Trials in which Mr. 
Pollexfen and seneant Maynard were 
employed, names fyniliaiv. not only to all 
lawyers, but to all men acquainted with 
the history of England. It is the case of 
a Mr. Tasborough and a Mrs. Price,* who 
were tried for stiborning a Mr, Dugdale, 
who was or.e of the witnesses in the plots 
of Titus Oates. * Mr. Pollexfen, who was 
counsel for the prisoner^ appears to have 
ribaett driven into a corner, in the course 
of the trial, by some evidence which came 

_a._*_* L!_ rpi_• _•_ 


my answer will take with your lordship or 
no, I cannot tell, but the answer I would 
give is this: there are several things in 
that paper, as, amongst the rest, that he 
ehopld All ynder great dislike and danger, 

— —•—■ ■ ■ — — ■ t* 

SeeHofdl’aStafcTrials, Vob 7, p. 


therefore was forced to hide and 
secure himself, for fear of those whom 
he should majep hi? ‘tn'wiea by it; and 
that was'Jgtffer enough to any man that 
ahould«flfh into such a retraction. There¬ 
fore, now he must live when he hae done 
this, and so we should apply the other 
part of the discourse; whatever monaf 
she had promised was to take of his fears 
of want. And so his coming there was 
tdt make good that part of the paper 
which says he must be protected, and 
maintained, and preserved, that he may 
see he hath„a subsistence and provision 
for him if he did deserve ft. And, my 
lord), it will be greatly distinguishing in 
our casq, and turn mtqfr upon f this point, 
witli sqj)mission. If I give or offer money 
to any njan to swear a falsehood or re¬ 
tract the truth, it is a very great crime, 
and if we are guilty of that, undoubtedly 
our crime is very bad; but in order to 
the r b,iinging of truth to discovery, and 
to have a retraction, not of a trdtli but of 
a falsehood, and to preserve that witness 
from perishing, 1 may promise him pro¬ 
tection and subsistence.” Old serjeant 
Maynard interrupted him. “ Then, ” 
says he, “ you have found out a better 
way „than the devil himself could have 
suggested to uphold subornation.** 

The lord chief justice says: “ Upon 
my word, if that were a way that were 
allowable, then wqp be to us! Wt should 
easily have all the witnesses tampered 
with 'by the temptation of 1,000/. re¬ 
ward.” The learned lord seems to have 
acted on the apology of Mr. Pollexfen. 
Bu^.1 have never before heard it seriously 
asserted y that it is allowable in any case, 
much l«to in a criminal case, for a party 
thus to deal with witnesses. Of this I 
am sifre, that, if it is permitted to go 
abroad, as the decision of the House of 
Commons, that such things may be done, 
there js not a petty trafficker in accusa¬ 
tions, in the office of any magistrate in 
any part of the kingdom, nor a petty- 
fogging attorney throughout the country, 
who is charged with a criminal prosecu¬ 
tion, who will not feel himself justified by 
such a decision in protecting, maintaining 
and dealing with witnesses. They will 
not, indeed, attempt to induce them to 
say any thing but the truth. Bat they 
may give them to understand, tjjat, if 
they do tell the truth, they shall be no 
losers by it [Hear! hear], 

I have felt the question to be of such 
vital importance, that I should have con- 
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sidered myself guilty of a dereliction of a Sir Archibald Colquhoun said, he had 
S. my public duty, if I had not attend- never witnessed charges more completely 
TBft Jn my pl ace to stat e my opinion fairly ill-founded tjkan tfnme which were ad- 
on trfB subject* Ao aecfiffb ^-ung into thu vancedin support of the motion before 
investigation, would be attend&Vjgith the thh. House. He distinctly asserted, that 
most mischievous effects. It is my fortune there was not a shadow of foundation for 
to see many qqpstions carried contrary to die charges this night produced: he (Le¬ 
the opinion and advice of those with nied that they wer§ charges—th^y scarcely 
whom I have die honour to act. But we deserved so grave ah appellation, since 
have in most cases this consolation, even they rested upon bare Msirtion or dis- 
in our defeat, that if our arguments do 1 torted proof. The hon. and learned 


not at the time succeed, experience may 

E reduce that conviction which we Jsave 
een unable to command, or an evil wnich 
cannot be entirely prevented, we inly yet 
have had the power to mitigate, Ifut in 
the present case there is no consolation. 


nied that they were charges —ihfy scarcely 
deserved so grave eh appellation, since 
they rested upon bare us|rtion or dis- 
' torted proof. The hon. and learned 
'member who spoke lyst hqd even gone 
beyond the nonle lord with whom- the 
motion originated, and had brought for¬ 
ward written opinions, upon whicn he in- 
"tended to overthrow the established law 
ff Scotland- He had termed the noble 


The public justice of the countVy is*not and learned lord (the Kffd advocate), and 
to be trifled with. I feel most Jlncerely his coadjutors, unfortunate gentlemen, 
for the unfortunate gentlemeif who have and had affected to lament an unlucky 

i 1 ■ .L' . T £ It._k* n •_ 3... . TT__1.1_^ 


been engaged in this transaction. I feel 
for their familidfe and for their friends. 
But every feeling must give way before 
the duw administration of justice* lipon 
which, Bbove all other securities, depends 
the protection of all our rights and liber¬ 
ties : nor can I forget how many men 
there are in this country who also have 
families and friends, though perhaps hum¬ 
ble ones, whose safety, whose liberties, 
and whose lives depend on the repfession 
of such practices ns these [Hear, hear'. 3 . 

The learned gentleman said, in answer to 
a question which had been put to him, that 
Campbell had sent a detailed statement in 
writing of the facts, to which ha after¬ 
wards deposed, * to one of his learned 


dlretiction of their duty. He could con¬ 
fidently ask the hon: and learned gentle¬ 
man whether he did not know that Mr. 
Drummond, dhe of the persons accused 
by Campbell, was a gentleman who was 
held in high estimation, who had met the 
approbation of every judge in the court 
of justiciary, and whose honour was as 
unsullied as his talents were splendid l 
Cou]jl the hon. and learned gentleman 
deny this fact ? The deposition of Camp¬ 
bell contained numeroaf^ontradictions. 
He asserted tffat Mr. Drummond had of¬ 
fered him the place of a gauger; though 
at the tllne, he said Mr. Drummond was 
pePsuaded that his life was in danger, and 
that he could not reraajp in safety in the 


friends, counsel with him for the prisoner." kingdom. The witness had said, that 
,,He contrived it in some ingenious way; Mr. Druinntbnd believed that he could 
he believed it was sent in a roll of toBacco. not remain safely in Glasgow, or in any 
He wished to mention a!so,*&pt %t the other place. • The*deposition thus bore 
consultation # of«ali the counsel for the pri- internal evidence of its own falsehood, 
soner, which took place before *he trial, Campbell said, that Mr. Drummond had 
there was but one who believed it possible offered*liim»the place pf a gauger, and 

that fho tlii mv nmil/1 tin 4wim Tt nnnanrail I rtl'jim i «„«■!# n Ifirtl Klfl ITI fllltK On 


that the thing could be true. It appeared 
to the rest impossible in its nature, and 
like many other stories fe> which the pro¬ 
fession were accustomed; one under which 
(to use the technical phrase) they ex- 

J ected the witness would break down, 
t became a question whether the witness 


promised*to write to lord Sidmouth on 
the sahject; that at subsequent inter¬ 
view, he (Campbell) asked Mr. Drum¬ 


mond whether <ie had written to lordSid- 
mouth l Anil he said that ne had not; as 
Campbell had refused the place. He 
contended thaf this fact was inconsistent 


should be objected to on the ground of with the belief with which. Mr. Drum* 
want of access. It was determined, how- mond was impressed, that Campbell’s life 
ever, in the first instance, to object to the was in danger in any part of the kingdom. 


want of access. It was determined, how¬ 
ever, in the first instance, to object to the 
witness on that ground, and, if they failed 
tjl* 1 * *0 trust to the examination in ini- 
tiaitous.P 


trust to the examination in ini- bacco, out of his window, to another pri- 
tuuioM.P ^ soner, who was walking on the terrace 

—-- - 1 ■ .—. . tysfore the windows of tlfe rooms they 

* The fact was, that Campbell threw were confined ig}; and that prisoner round 
his sttuctnent, soiled up in a roll of to- meaualto send it to ene of the counsel. 
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The deposition of Campbell was a' mix- that night, but because another part of 
ture of truth and falsehood, or rather the evidence failed ; and it was not a little 
composed of scanty leakings, of truth, in singular* that the cguqgel f#J, the prisoner, 
an overflowing cup, of falsehood. The among whopr^as the hon. and learned 
bon, and teamed gentleman who spjfke gentlejjjpef; at the time expressed their 
last, and the noble and learned lord, were full approbation of the conduct of the 
at i&ue upon a point of law; the latter lord advocate; though n$w the hon. and 
contending that h e was right in securing learned gentleman stepped forward, and 
to a socius crudirns freedom and impunity? could not find terms sufficiently forcible 
For his onfl part he was completely to express his . disapprobation. His 
convinced that the lord advocate had ] warmest applause,' however, had been 
acted with perfect ^propriety. He had a * giijen at the time, when the ink was hardly 
right to promise a witness freedom from dryu which, by his present statement, re- 
prosccution—he had a right also by law corded the infamy of the learned lord and 
to send him out of the country at the his ccpdjutor£. 

public expense. This had been called a M(. Wynn declared, that if it bad been 
reward, but he denied that* it could b( necessary to enter i&o a discussion re* 
properly called To send a person speetinc* the intricacies of the law of 
into exile to protect him from his ene- Scotlania, he should not have troubled 
mies, was not reward. Was # the banish- the Housfc; but he thought the question 
ment of amanfromhi.shomeandhis<Soufi- might be decided without much know* 
try, in these times, to' be considered a boon ledge on that subject. * If the question 
and a benefit*? What had been done w$s was for*an address to remove the advocate 
simply to put the witness if. a situation to depute from his office, the observations 
tell the whole tfuth, and nothing but the which had been made by the bon. and. 
truth. The hon. and learned gentleman learned gentleman as to the credibility of 
had brought forward the opinion of five the witness Campbell, would forcibly ap- 
very eminent lawyers (who, however, the ply. But the question was to obtain in* 
House would recollect had been counsel formation on this extraordinary case. It 
for the prisoner) in order to prove*, that had often happened that a witness ad- 
tliis was not legal according to the Scots ducecfby the crown, out of favour to the 
law. He hatj^he greatest respect for prisoners had, when produced in court, 
thoset gentlemen, and he "thought they stated what he was not expected to state 
were entitled to the highest praise for the —sometimes truly ^ sometimes falsely, 
ingenious manner in which they'had de- An instance of this sort had occurred on 
fended the prisoner, though he never wit- the ocousion of the trials for treason in 
npssctl such an assemblage of counsel to Lancashire and Cheshire in 1693, when 
defend an individual accused. It was not much of the case for the Crown rested on 
a small part of the skill of these gentle- the evidence of a man of the name o 
men, that, though the witness Campbell LuntJ who, ^when he was brought into 
had been in commuificatidu with them, court,'stajfIndirectly the reverse of what 
and had conveyed them information in a j he had formerly deposed, £o that the 
piece of tobacco of what he meant to say, counsel (for the Crow n had nothing to do 
they thought proper to object>-to Kim, on I but,to fold up their briefs, and submit to 
a pretence which gentlemen r of their j a verdict of Not-guilty. But in that case 
knowledge must Ijave known was <frivo- j did not ^the House call for an inquiry? 
lous, and which was rejected by the court, i On the second d#y after the next meeting 
A^o the paper which was destroyed by ' of parliament, the House of Commons 
sj^TTiliam Itae, it was evfdcnt that he sent for witnesses on this subject, and 
did not think that he had done any thing after investigation, declared, that there 
illegal, because he had proceeded in a fair was good ground for those trials. The 
and open manner. Wnat» would be the present motion was for a similar inquiry, 
advantage of producing the record re- and in his opinion, on grounds equally 
quired by the noble lord (lord A. Hamil- strong. An hon. and learned gentleman 
ton) ? Assuredly none but this—that the had stated, that in the deposition of 
granting of the motion would convey an Campbell there was convincing evidence 
indirect stigma against the learned ford, of falsehood. He (Mr. YVynn) hatfjust 
and tbose whb acted with him. They looked at a copy of the trial, which was 
had not given up the cauqp on account ot said to have been formed of the proof 
the circumstance sa much dwelt! upon sheets of the short-hand writer, and it 
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contained no such thing as the hon. and 
earned gentleman asserted that it con- 
tim^l ava ^Ei««4uMMHidUaarned gentleman 
had represented to the House^hat Camp¬ 
bell had stated in his depositioh^tliat he 
was in danger of his life in any part of the 
kingdom, and <hat Mr. Drummond was 
impressed with this opinion, and yet, that 
Mr. Drummond had offered him a gau¬ 
ger’s place. If Campbell had stated this, 
he would have been guilty of an incon¬ 
sistency; but, in fact, he said no sich 
thing. He said, according to the wt ial, 
that he had told Mr. Drummond twit he 
would not change his name, and tl|st he 
could not live in Glasgow, «* or any other 
manufacturing plac£‘,” but he said nothing 
of the rest of the kingdom; aid tnere 
was no inconsistency between ^his state¬ 
ment and the offer to him of a place* in 
the excise—whijh might be given him in 
some part unconnected with any. of the 
manufactures, where his life would Jiave 
been in Yio danger. He should not enter 
into the question of Scotch law, but there 
was a primafacie case for inquiry, since 
on the deposition of the evidence for the 
Crown, the court unanimously determined 
that the case of the public prosecutor 
could not be supported. It har^been 
said, that the evidence of sir W. Kae 
would only maintain the assertions of the 
lord advocate. It was his unfeigned de¬ 
sire th?U sir W. Rae.should have an op¬ 
portunity of defending himself. The 
conduct of the advocate depute sec*med to 
him to be, at least, very imprudent. No> 
justice of the peace in this country 
«vouId, he apprehended, take the deposi¬ 
tion of a witness without presence 
of his clerk, or some other person. This 
case stood ort tRe records, and could not 
be overthrown. The question was, whe¬ 
ther the House u ould inquire—not fhto 
the conduct of a court of justice—but 
how the servants of the Crown hud con¬ 
ducted themselves, so a & to draw down 
the unanimous disapprobation of a court 
of justice. It was said that the persons 
aggrieved might have actions against 
the lord advocate. It was right indi¬ 
viduals should have compensation for 
individual losses, —but the House were 
guardians of the public, and had a right 
and a duty to see that public functions 
wer^pot abused. He trusted, therefore, 
that from wbat had appeared in the 
course of the discussion, the House would 
be unanimous in the opinion that there 
existed a sufficient ground for inquiry. 


• Lord Castlereagh did not think any 
thing ha^ transpired that ought to induce 
the House ts enter into any proceedings 
o% the subject. Notwithstanding all that 
had been said, and the industry displayed 
to bring the conduct of the learned, lord 
and his colleagues into ^isefedik thete did 
not appear to him*tljnMiiqre were any suf- 4 
ficicnt grounds of inquiry nmde out. He 
saw nothing to warrant ar^ wtfcn on 
the case; and he trusted the Ho*.*/would 
agree with him in thinking fliat tilery was 
nothing so novel in the circumstances*^* 
the case before ftiem, as to warrant a call • i 
■for the record. Did they wish to logk 
jfito it to sec if the officer of the Crown 
nad been authorized in«his proceedings ? 

He apprehended there could be nothing* 
in it to show that he had not been justified 
utihftituting this prosecution. This must 
he the conviction of every fair and un¬ 
biassed mind; it* was established by the 
proceedings oij the bench, and indeed the 
whole course of the proceedings went to 
prove the fact that a conspiracy of an 
extended nature did#exist in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Glasgow, where persons were 
bound together by secret oaths. There¬ 
fore, unless the purpose was either to 
punifli Campbell for perjury, or to prose¬ 
cute the lord advocate for the important 
steps lie *had»taken, t!i?FP could be no 
reason whatever for calling for the record. 
Campbqjl’s evidence had been considered 
by .the court absolutely so incredible, that 
it could not be entertained in any court 
of law whatever.—Atid because this 
man's evidence was considered totally un¬ 
worthy of credence in a court of justice, 
was it to be ijpeme^ worthy of credit in 
parliament, and made use of there be¬ 
cause it could be used no where else? 
Then, if Campbell’s evidence was not to 
be believqd, what evidence did the noble 
lord, and those who supported the noble 
lord’s*motion, think th? lecord would fur¬ 
nish ? He apprehended that the only 
point that co^ld be brought against k!,:. 
was that which admitted of no evidence 
in proof—the conversation between him 
and the officer, # wlien no other person was 
present.—Therefore, the question ofper- 
jury was only the imputing of an oflPnce 
which was placed beyond the reach of a 
tribunal below.' To suppose that the lord 
advocate was making any offer not fully 
justified by morality and lap* Was absurd; 
fwr so far from concealment, * there was 
nothing in the transaction but what was 
the very reverse. N8 inference contrary 
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to this could bedrawn from the obierva* 
tiou* of Sibbakfeor afar W. JRpe, as the 
former would be no evidence against 
Campbell, and though the latter Ifad 
thought proper to destroy this paper, it 
was yrowed they went with full authority 
to make 4be* offer of protection. How 
could the- Hpuso—examine Campbell? 
Would they lavs the vitiated testimony 
of maihjr' man, in order to put Mr. 
DrumT- :ad on his trial, would they take 
the evidence r of sufth a man against such 
r ' J"*lharacter as Mr. Drummond ? He ap- 
* prehended this was a proceeding that par* 
upment never would sanction under any 
circumstances. The evidence of Camn 
bell must be regarded as suspicious even 
from the veiy means he had recourse to in 
communicating it; and there*was an evi¬ 
dent conspiracy between him and {lwe 
that carried the tobacco, not only to de¬ 
feat the officers of the' Crown, but the 
ends of justice. The lord advocate or his 
depute were not in situations cf life to 
lead them to commit subornation of per¬ 
jury ; but it was evident that the prisoners 
had inducements to commit that crime. 
If the House lent themselves to this sort 
of trick, and it was too much the fashion 
to get up cases of this nature—be ‘must 
contend that the testimony of individuals 
would soon ndTBe considered credible on 
their oaths. On the whole, therefore, he 
felt that this was not a case Jhat the 
House could be called upon to inquire 
into, and he trusted that they would 
concur with him r in opinion, that there 
was no reasonable motive ( for. agreeing 
to the motion. 

Sir Samuel Romtily said,, that after the 
able, eloquent, and unanswerable speech 
of Ids bon. and learned friend, he should 
have thought it unnecessary Ip offer him¬ 
self to the attention of the Home, but for 
the extraordinary confidence with which 
the noble lord half defended the measures 
in question. The noble Jord had talked 
: record as if it had«,been on the 
table; but till the record was produced, 
the noble lord was totally unfit to argue 
an the subject. The noUp lord had con- 
tepded, that’Unless the nets were mani¬ 
festly' sufficient to warrant condemnation, 
there should be no inquiry; whereas the 
fact was, it became necessary to inquire, 
because they did not know the facts. The 
learnftd lord iutd argued against the pro¬ 
duction of the record as unnecessary atd 
improper, because it wo&ld be interfering 
with the courts of justice) and ti&d ob- 
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served that if any thought themselves ag. 
grieved by his conduct, they could bring, 
an action in a^m' u ■ * a*f 
fore, thnttrf'Uring the record before the 
House**Poufd be directly interfering with 
this right; but what lawyer in that 
House could maintainsuchaposition? Be¬ 
sides, what actions could be brought against 
the lord advocate? None certainly for 
injury done by the production of Camp- 
"I as a witness; for he had been re¬ 
jected. He had said also, that when 
MrX Adam moved for the record of the 
trial [>f Mesyrs. Muir and Palmer, the 
mocicA was refused. But that was a 
motion which called in question the 
conduct, of the c6lnrt of justiciary, 
whereavthere were several circumstances 
attending, this extraordinary case, which 
in -he opinion of the learned judges who 
presided demanded investigation. It had 
been asked why the evidence of sir W. 
Rae Jiod not been called for ? This gen¬ 
tleman’s evidence would have *been of 
great importance, and was repeatedly 
called for by Mr. Jeffrey, but was resisted 
because the witness’s (Campbell’s) evi¬ 
dence had been rejected. Lord Gillies 
spoke to the inadmissibility of the witness 
Campbell (inadmissibility it must be re¬ 
marked, not on account of incredibility, 
but on account of the misconduct of the 
prosecutor), and remarked that the court 
was sitting to try tbe case of M'Kbiley— 
that it would be desirable that the evi¬ 
dence of the witness Ca/npbell should be 
'investigated farther—but that was not the 
subject of the trial. Now this subject 
was 1,o be investigated in two ways—nrstf 
by a tfial Campbell for perjury, which 
had nevK-' been thought of. How then 
could they investigate tfie 'subject with 
more dignity, propriety, and certainty 
thafi in that House ? The whole of the 
noble lord's argument tended to show 
that Campbell’s evidence was not cre¬ 
dible ; but the*,truth was, what perhaps 
the noble lord was not aware of, that this 
man’s evidence must be credited till his 
assertions had been disproved. He would 
say, although it might be ridiculed, as 
they had attempted to ridicule the argu¬ 
ment of his hoa. and learned friend—-he 
spoke from public motives, and did not 
regard such attempts—lie would say, 
notwithstanding the confidence of. the 
learned lord, that when inquiry should 
take place, it would require better autho¬ 
rity than his to show inat Campbell’s evi¬ 
dence was incredible. The noble lord 

‘ t 
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had said, that no< prosecutions were in- *1168968; but it was the duty of the noble 
Wituted for peijury, because two wit- lord to have facili&ted the communication 
hSl^^^awmvMMMWjFeBwonvict a person between pritoners and witnesses. By the 
of that offence, and so many pculd not be lap of Scotland (Which differed from the. 
brought forward; but the learfltd lord la# of England in this respect), the pri>-* 
(the lord advpcate) had said no such soner was entitled to a list of all the wit- 
thing, and the statement seemed to be nesses) an advantage permitted by the 
altogether without confirmation. With law of England onlyirT cakes of high trea- 
respect to Campbell, too, an hon. and son): he was allowed alsb tqgommunicatc 
learned gentleman's reasoning seemed to' with them, that he might lefore- 

be altogether unwarranted and incornyu- ■ 1 hand what facts' were to be ‘•Alleged 
give. Campbell, it appeared, had spid, against him. The nSble lord taB^Lgf^ 
that he could not return to Glasgowfor, “ getting up ” cgsesfor political purporew 
if he did he should stand peril his If by that expression the noble lord meant 
life. And from this the hon. and 1 Aimed "that this was a case “got up ” for a paria- 
gentleman chose to infer that it was clear /ular purpose, he (sir S. llomilly) was 
he could Kot tak» fh excise place, ^ind sure that the country wUuld not concur in 
that none could have been offered. He such an opinion, even if the House should. 
(Sir S. Romilly) dared to sajr the hon. If the learned lord affirmed that this was 
and learned gentleman had never heard net a case lor inquiry, nor for laying the 
of a Scotchman having a place in the record before the House, lest that inquiry 
excise out of Scotland, in Cornwall for should be made, lie (sirS. Kooiilly) must 
instance, or elsewhere, far enough re- affirm that thisvwas not a case so “ got 
moved from any dangers at Glasgow? He up," but“one loudly calling for explana- 
should now proceed to make some re- tion on the simple statement of its facts, 
marks on what had fallen from the learned It was important to Vie country that the 
lord (the lord advocate) himself. The administration of criminal justice should 
learned lord had told the House, that the be pure and unsuspected, and what was 
trial of M'Kinley proved the fact of un- this case in which all the suggestions of 
lawful oaths having been administered, the noble lord went to stiflg all inquiry ? 
because the verdict against him was “ not It was a case which the ^torney-general 
proven." And so the learned lord had himself list’d declared he could not defend : 
presumed, that the House of Commons, his hon. and learned friend had said, God 
in its ignorance of Sootch law, would be forbid that he should go into prisons to 
induced to believe that “ not prpven," communicate with prisoners before they 
meant “ proved f’.He had indeed asserted, were publicly brought to trial! But the 
that by the expression “ not proven/’ the ! > noble lord had said, tffat the advocate- 
corpus delicti was considered to be proved; general of Scotland was not an officer such 
*nd that nothing was wanting but* the as the attorney-general of England. The 
bringing home of the guilt tUfc'he panel, lord advocate was a magistrate, had power 
But the House must see clearly^v-hat the to commit, was connected with the police, 
verdict of ndt proven implied, Jliat in and had it more especially within his pro- 
the opinion of the court the party was vince toSprotect prisoner^, and to see that 
neither guilty nor innocent: that tffey no evidence should be adduced against 
considered there was no evidence to esta- them influenced either Jiy fear or hope, 
blish the facts alleged. It was clearly laid ' In this respect, the law of England dif- 
down in all the great lan^ Writers of Scot- fered from that «f Scotland. The law of 
land, in Hume, Erskine, and Mackenzie, England did wot begin by examining a 
that “not proven "amounted to an acquit- witness as to his fears or hopes; but 
tal: not indeed an honourable acquittal, in Scotland the? witnesses always went 
but an absolute dismissal from the charge through that ordeal first; they were not 
brought forward: that it was equivalent only questioned as to any pecuniary,*!*- 
to the “ non liquet” of the Roman law; tercst, but as to any benefit whatever 
and yet the learned lord did not hesitate to they might expect. Let the House now 
say, that all the unlawful oaths were fully see if it were possible in the situation in 
proved by the magical words of “ not which that man Campbell} was produced, 
proven.’’ The learned lord had next en- that any fair evidence could4»e extracted 
deavoured to make a great deal of the frdtn him. Was it nothing to be told that 
story of the communication between the six witnesses would Ijp brought against 
prisoner, Campbell, and the other wit- him, anH that he would be in danger 
(VOL. XXXVII.) . (Y) •* . 
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of being hanged ? The man said, “ If 
I do give the ■ evidence you acquire of 
me, 1 shall be perjured;” but when he 
. considered that these* six men were aj*o 
to be influenced, that conscious innocence 
might be of no avail, that on one side a 
shameful fleath might ^wait him, and on 
the other a firt-tufte'. beyond his circum- 
atanceg and obvious situation in life, could 
it be fij^osed that his testimony would < 
be uf.Mhsse^, or that the House could • 
d^'this a case tfi*ey ought not to inquire 
^mto ? The noble lord bad said it would 
be too much to call on such a person as 
Mr. Home Drummond to answer the tes^ 
timony of such a witness; but he (sir V. 
Romilly) said, lie would, when justice 
required it, call on Mr. Drummond, or 
even the noble lord himself—he would say 
that the noble lord was wholly unfit»for a 
judicial inquiry, if he was ignorant, that 
no man, be be who he would, whether 
Mr. H. Drummond or theeioble lord him¬ 
self, could avoid being bound tin oath to 
answer when called on for the purposes of 
justice. There warf’no one so high in this 
country as to be screened from the obliga¬ 
tion of answering to such a charge. A 
great disservice would be done to the 
characters of/hose gentlemen, who£e tes¬ 
timony migh^Jje brought forward to out¬ 
weigh that of Campbell’s? if dn the sug¬ 
gestion of the noble lord the House pro¬ 
ceeded to Btific all inquiry; the preven¬ 
tion of this inquiry might subject them to 
imputations all their lives; and he therefore 
trusted that on this ground at least, if on* 
no other, the House would not refuse 
that examination so necessary to their 
vindication and credit. » 

The Lord Advocate, in answer to the al¬ 
legation of the offer of money, or a place 
in the excise, tQ be given to Campbell, 
affirmed, that he had stated tbat no such 
offer had been made, and that it h^d been 
Impossible to make it. He had never said 
^at entering on the inquiiy would prevent 
“an action being brought Ctgainst himself, 
but that it would be unnecessary to go 
into the inquiry while such actions could 
be brought. As to the matter of ac- 
«£gs, it had been allowed by die court 
that all facility had been afforded the 
prisoners. 

Mr. J. P. Grant stated, that he had 
understqpd it bad been said in his absence 
from the House, tbat the counsel for the 
prisoners had complimented the piAlic 
prosecutor. He xoula say for himself, 
that he bad heard no such compliment; 


and he had been informed by Mr. Jeffrey, 
that the account in the papers respecting^ 7 
himself was errA PWWAww Mwix^^yjusdnt 
to pay a compliment, not to the learned 
lord, bflf to the court. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald quoted the opinion 
of lord Gillies as to the disqualification of 
Campbell. That learned judge had stated 
Campbell to be disqualified in every 
point of view, and lord Herraand had 
said, that Campbell could not be re¬ 
ceived as a witness, whether true or 
notV The learned lord had not said 
that Jhe wo^ds of the verdict, “ not pro¬ 
ven,’^ had proved the truth of the facts, 
but only that there was a wide difference 
betwixt the verdict (ft not provin and not 
guilty.« The lord advocate performed the 
duty of grand inquest in Scotland, and 
his functions differed materially from those 
of the attorney general in this country. 
Upon*the evidence of such a man as 
Canppbell, no man of honour ought to be 
fit upon his trial, and he therefore felt it 
is duty to give his negative to the 
motion. 

Sir. S. Romilly said, that he had quoted 
the words of lord Gillies, declaring the 
inadmissibility of Campbell's evidence, 
from, the published report of the trial of 
M'Kinley, which, however, might be dif¬ 
ferent from the report in the possession of 
the lord advocate, and which he under¬ 
stood was different' from every*- other. 
The report in the possession of the 
learned lord had not indeed been yet pub¬ 
lished, but he was told that the learned 
lord had received a proof copy of it from 
Edinburgh. — 

The Lug/L Advocate said, that the re¬ 
port frdmwhich he had quoted was that 
of the authorized notes t&ken of the trial; 
and that the reason which occasioned the 
ddlay of that publication was simply this— 
that although the note-taker had sent co¬ 
pies oft his notes to the counsel for the 
prisoner, for their revision, so far back as 
August last, tVey had not returned them 
corrected until January last, while in the 
interim an unauthorized report of the 
trial had been widely circulated. But 
this report was now published, and he 
was authorized to say that the judges had 
revised their own speeches. 

Mr. J. P. Grant hoped he would be 
allowed to explain the reason whgch bad 
delayed the return of tbc notes alluded 
to by the learned lord. The fact was, that 
the notes of the reporter alluded to were 
so very clumsy and incorrect aa to be 
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scarcely intelligible, and that it required a .should never know howto proceed.—As 
jrreat deal of trouble on the part of his to the imputation*cast on the learned lord, 
TnamJJi" n >n r' lf ^V : r speeches into he should have given the same advice as 
a correct shape. a the learned lord had done. If he had been 

The Attorney General thoughts neces- told that a witness could not appear, lest 
sary to correct an expression that had his life, or that of his wife should be in 
been imputed ■ to him, as if he had said danger—whether right or wrong, others 
that he could not defend the conduct of might deternune^-bii/-,ne^houTd certainly 
the learned lord. After reading the case have considered it his dutyV say, “ assure 
through with great attention, he could not, him of protection.” Th i s. j:n *rtt am- 
seeit in the light that the learned gentleman, pering with witnesses. It wa. t} A>ing a 
had done; but he thought he clearlycaw duty which the publiwprosocutor ‘J\ed to 
in the account of that Campbell, the Artful public justice. He knew it was tu 
story of a cunning and dqsigningjman, convenient docfrine to some persons. m # 
who knew liow to disqualify nimself|where > that House, that the obtaining information . 
he did not choose to give evidence. His ^as a corruption of the sources of justicJe, 
learned faiend had stated, that Mr. Home fend that to' assure a yitness protection 
Drummond and the noble lord V°uRl be was tampering with him; but when this 
equally liable with any one e^e to give was done Qiirly and honestly, he would 
their testimony where the justice of a maintain it was not tampering. The 
case required it. # He Jcnew it well; but charge of the noble lord did not put it as 
he also knew th*at it did not follow, be- having been done corruptly but merely 
cause a witness stated upon oath t/ansac- thus—“ You Jcnow that by the law of 
lions wffich, if true, comtituted an attack Scotlandthe preliminary to examining a 
upon the character of an individual, that witness is to ascertain that he is not in- 
that individual should be the subject of fluenced by fear o% promises ; knowing 
inquiry in the House, or in any other this you promise a reward, and then by 
court. Before the House agreed to this, putting the witness in the box expose him 
they mu-t conclude, on a consideration to the perilous situation of becoming 
of ail the circumstances, that thei^i was guilty of perjury.” If it were clearly 
ground for a serious charge against the made out that a positive promise had 
lord advocate; because the question was been made to .the witneSSHie should say 
not, whether the House should have the that it w T as putting him to this prt'ilous 
recordfem the table, tfcit they might there situation; but a mere promise of protec- 
read what they knew equally well from tiop amounted to no such thing. The 
other quarters ; J^ut truly, whether there House were told, that the conduct of the. 
was matter to satisfy them that there was, law officers in Scotland was contrary to 
ground of charge against the lord advo- the import of a question put to every wit- 
•cate. A comparison had been made be ness in Scoflanu, “ Have you received 
tween the office he so unw^ifiily ^iehl, any reward or promise of reward ?” This 
and that filled by the lord advofeptc*; but was a competent question, it was true; 
all the difference’s between them had not but what was a reward or promise of re- 
been fully stated. With respect* to in- ward ? Jt was an old and a just maxim in 
quiries made previous to trial, and func- law “ doling ^ersatur in generalibus.” Was 
tions that formed a duty of police, they the promise of protection to a witness 
certainly differed very materially But withiif the comprehension of those terms ? 
when the learned gentleman, deprecating If it was—if that was the law of Scotland 
a communication betwe&f the Crown and —he would say* that the law; of Scotland 
its witnesses, had represented him to say, respecting evidence was a great protector 
that he would not on any account commu- of crimes.—protested against the 
nicate with his witnesses, tire learned gen- motion, because Campbell was an artful 
tleman bad fallen into an error, for he (the man according fo his own evidence. He 
attorney general) must communicate with told Mr. Home Drummond, that he .was 
his witnesses—must be informed what they afraid of his life, and that it was necessary 
had to allege—or he could not know with for the safety of himself and family that 
safety when to prosecute or when to ab- they should go abroad. He said in avi- 
stain. He had not said, that lie never com- dence—“ but I was not afraid «f m Y life- 
municated with witnesses: he bad only Home Drummond sedfned to "think 

said he never communicated personally; that I was, and £ continued to allow him 
ocher communication he must nave, or he to think so. I did not tell him that I was 
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in danger of my life.” His learned friend*! danger, and no conviction at all obtained f 
on the other aide (sir*S. Rorailly) had | Lord A. Hamilton said, that he was r- 


asked, why Campbell should not nave been 
indicted for perjury ? He would say tlutt 
he could not be indicted, so artfully bad 
he cqptrived to disqualify himself from 
being a witness. ,He would affirm, that 
protection, accprdi»g.,t<f the law of Scot¬ 
land, was not/promise of reward. The 
promijff exciseman's place, the 


and^ |»ery sfibseqaent conversation till 

_fe^ fiuomcnt in which Campbell gave evi- 

^TTdence in court, were represented to have 
t^ken place between Campbell and Mr. 
Drummond alone. If Mr. Drummond 
was the respectable man he 'was said to 
be (and he had every reason to believe he 
was), still he would be but one witness 
against one witness; although his £esl : - 
tnony were equal to that of ten men such 
as Campbell,* still he could be but Drum¬ 
mond against Campbell. Campbell coirtd 
not, therefore, be indicted for* perjury. 
He again repeated, that he considered 
Campbell as a man t.rho had determined 
to disqualify himself from being a witness. 
His learned friend must allow him to view 
the motion before the House, not as a 
motion for inquiry, but for certsure. 
Voting to ha(e the record put on the 
table would bd^foting that,there was mat¬ 
ter of impeachment against the lord ad¬ 
vocate. Although he would fcorn to 
defend a case such as the noble muver 
viewed this case, yet viewing the case as 
he did, very differently from the noble lord, 
he did defend it. t 

Mr. Finlay said, lie had listened with 
great attention to ay tha^had been said 
on both sides of the House, and had en¬ 
deavoured to form an impartial opinion 
on the subject. He would in refer¬ 
ence to Mr. Dfummond’s conversations 
with Campbell, was it usual to ask a per¬ 
son whether lie would choose to tie exa¬ 
mined or not ? That Jdr. Drummond 
liad a right »to afford him .protection he 
would admit; but a removal to some 
place abroad seemed to |jim to be some¬ 
thing more than mere protection, and to 
be therefore-an warrantable. For the sake 
dflnquiry, he must vote for the produc¬ 
tion of the record. He agreed with the 
learned lord advocate, that the state of 
the country had been alarming and dan¬ 
gerous; but^ agreeing with him in this 
opinion, he would ask, how it happened 
that there had been Vio trial for two 
months after this* period of alarm and 


perfectly satisfig 
and tenor of the debate, to establish his 
own viefrg of the transaction which had 
been the subject of it, that he did not 
wish to detaiu the House with any length 
of reply. He would merely make a state¬ 
ment of a few facts, or, in corroboration 
•of facts. First, he must observe as a fact. 


wholejjffihc conversation respecting that. 1 thy Mr. Home Drummond sat in the 


coirt while Campbell was giving his testi¬ 
mony, a R d never offered any evidence or 
expressed anv desire to offer evidence, that 
any ofic circumstance stated by Campbell 
was false, lie never said that Campbell 
was nerjqred, and he dubnot believe he had 
ever considered him perjured. Why was 
perjury ngw insinuated for the first time ? 
Had the learned lord in Scotland ever held 
out as a reason forgot prosecuting Camp¬ 
bell for.perjury, that he could not procure 
a sufficient number of witnesses to convict 
liirn r He had never heard it alleged while 
in that country, that thcevidence of Camp¬ 
bell was false and perjured, and he was con¬ 
vinced that it had never been considered 
so, because, if it had, the learned lord 
would not, from the trial in July up to 
this hour, have allowed himself and his 
colleagues to have beenf the subject of 
obloquy and reproach throughout Scot¬ 
land. If the House should resist farther 
inquiry, he was sorry to say tht»t their 
vote could not clear the characters im¬ 
plicated, or give satisfaction to the coun¬ 
try. Campbell, when giving the evidence 
in question, said, “ 1 stand before per- 
sons.who can contradict me if I speak- 
falsehood-^* Was lie contradicted ? No. 
The nokfc lord (Castlereagh) had said, 
and many of his defenbefts that night 
had repeated it, that every thing mate¬ 
rial in the charge had taken place in the 
presence only of Campbell the witness and 
Mr. Heme Drummond, and that there¬ 
fore it w as thfit no prosecution for per¬ 
jury had been instituted. That he de¬ 
nied, and would read from the evidence 
its contradiction. He then read fyom the 
trial — Campbell farther deposes, “ that 
the sheriff, and, as he believes, the she¬ 
riff substitute, the solicitor-general, the 
procurator-fiscal of Edinburgh, as he un¬ 
derstood, and a clerk came into the room.” 
No less than five persons. Now#-, what 
passed at that meeting ? < The most im¬ 
portant and most criminating fact of all. 
It was at that very meeting that sir W. 
Rae, sheriff of Edinburgh, burnt the 
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agreement which had been reduced to 
riting, and declared that if that agree- 
irWiMMii* »*l'i nr|T 1 "'^ **Campbell 
could not take the purgation oath without 
being perjured. Was there'no witness, 
then, to prove perjury on Campbell, if 
perjury had been committed ? The learned 
lord had a stronger and better reason 
against instituting a prosecution for per 
jury. Such a prosecution 
the real truth, and fix guilt where dye. 
And therefore it was, that he (lord A. Mi.) 
felt justified in declaring his firm b^vief, 
that disagreeable as his nutfion ana this 
debate had been to him, theieainef lord 
would dread much more any prosecution 
of Campbell for p%rj»ry, though instituted 
and conducted by himself. It.6eefhed 
but fair, however, that Mr. Hope Drum¬ 
mond, whose name and character had 
been so much implicated in this matter, 
should be allowed the benefit of. such a 
prosecution, if he should wish it, even 
though A should not suit the case of the 
lord advocate. The learned lord had ad¬ 
mitted great part of his former statement. 
He was yet to learn what part of the 
law of Scotland allowed what he called, 
and must still call, tampering with the 
witness Campbell; and the Hous^ must 
observe, that so much of this case had j 
been admitted, so little contradicted, and j 
nothing of it disproved, as to render j 
some inquiry indispensable, otherwise the 
lord advocate might return to Scotland 
and repeat the spue conduct, and'give to ' 
other inferior courts the same bad ex-» 
ample under the apparent sanction of 
that House. He would only add, jhat if 
the vote of the House interposed between 
the .case he had stated, and t*e inquiry \ 
which it loudly called for, that vote would ! 
do very little credit either to the* learned 
lord or ft* this House. * 

The House divided: Ayes, 71; Noes, 
136 . • 

List of the Minority. 

Abercromby, J. Calvert, Nie. 

Althorp, Visit. 

Auson, sir Geo. 

Atherley, Arthur 
Barnett, Jas. 

Bennet, hon. H. G. 

Birch, Jos. 

Brand, hon. Thos. 

Brougham, Henry 
-ng. Geo. 3 


Guise* as W. B. 
Gurney, Hudson . 
Heron, sir ftobt. 
Howard, lord H. 
Ifegvardjhon. W. 
Hurst, Rdb. 
Jervoise, Geo. P. 
Leader, Wfli, ( 
Lyster, Richard 
Lyttelton, hon. W. 
would elicit i Methuen. Paul 
, Macdonald, Jas. 
w Mackintosh, sir J. 
Morpeth, viset. 
Markham, adm. • 
Martin, John 
fMildmay, sir II. J. 
Slilton, viset. 
Monck, sir C. 
North, Dudley 
Nugent, loa^ 

Ord, VVm. 
OssuTston, lord 




PonsoabyJ^' 
Phdlunore,: 

Ridley, sir. M. 1 
Hominy, sir S. 
Russell, R. GreenhilJ 
Scudamore, R. • 
Sharp, Riahard 
Smith, John 
SmitndW. 
Sraitb,?*W»*rt\ 
Smyth, J. 

Tavi stack, mav^iis 
Tierney, rt. how'^V’ 
Waldegrave, hon. W 
Wane, J. A. 

Webb, Edward • 
Wilkins, Walter 
Wynn, €. W. 

Wood, alderman 

Ti.LT.EIlS 

Hamilton, lord A. 
Grant, J. F. 


Bynt . 
Browne, Doin. 
Burroughs, sir W. 
Calcraft, J. 
Calvert, Chas. 


Campbell, hon. J. F. 
Carter, John 
Curwen, J. C. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. 
Puncannon, viset. 
Finlay, K. 
Fazakeriy, N. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Folkestone, viset. 
Fremantle, W. 
Gordon, Rob. 
Grenfell, Pascoe 


• IIOUS^ OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, February II. 

Coroners Reward Bixl.J Mr. 
Mellish moved for leSve to bring in a bill 
“ to alter and enlarge the provisions of 
an act of his late majesty for giving a pro¬ 
per reward to coroners for the due exe¬ 
cution ef their office, andjor the amoval 
of coroners, upon a lawti^ conviction,, for 
certain rnisdeftieanors.’* • 

General Thornton protested against the 
measure^ conceiving that coroners were 
already sufficiently remunerated, as indeed 
appeared to be the general impression, 
from the eagerness with which that office 
was sought «for when any vacancy oc¬ 
curred. 

The motioie was agreed to, and the bill 
was brought in, and read a first time. 

GAidBLiaiG Suppression Bill.} Mr. 
Ogle brofght in a bill for the suppression 
of gaining, and for the regulating houses 
kept for the purposes of play. The bill 
was read a first time. It proposed, that 
gaming should not hereafter be allowed 
in an}' house or room, without a license; 
that any inastA of a gaming house lend¬ 
ing money for the purpose of play, should 
be subject to a certain penalty ; andlthat 
no keeper of a tavern or' hotel, should 
allow play in any of his rooms, without a 
license. 

Mr. Lyttelton strongly protested against 
the provision in this bill with respect to 
Hbenses, declaring that he would oppose 
the bill altogether, jmless this provision 
were neutralized ; for as it now stood, it 
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proposed, upon the same principle that 
the lottery was snppflrted bv the chan¬ 
cellor or the exchequer, • that gaming 
should be tolerated for the sake of-re- 
venue. He would never acquiesce in roch 
a proposition, as that, for a little filthy 
profit, this country should descend to imi¬ 
tate the scandalous practice of some con¬ 
tinental nations,* by whom gaming-houses 
were/>nrr.4ylicensed.—On the motion for# 
the ^Sliding reading, Mr. Lyttelton ex-, 
pra/jd a disposition, to divide the House. 
SSpOn which, 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he hoped his 
Jion. friend would not press his opposition 
In that stage, but give time for fuller con¬ 
sideration. He«disliked the spirit of ovdr 
legislation in matters that did not neces¬ 
sarily require the interposition of parlia¬ 
ment. r » 

The bill was ordered to be read a se¬ 
cond time on the 19th,"^md to be printed. 

« 

' Bank Tokens.] Mr. Babington beg¬ 
ged leave to address a few observations 
to the chancellor of the exchequer upon 
the subject of Bank Tokens. He differed 
from the right hon. gentleman in what he 
had said last night, that government was 
under no obligation to facilitate the calling 
in of the Bans tokens, as they formed no 
part,of the l(?gal coin of the country. 
But according to his view, those tokens 
having been issued by the Bank,with the 
sanction of government, in order to supply 
the want of legal coin, it was the duty of 
government, as Well as of the Bank, to 
provide that the holders of, those tokens 
should suffer no inconvenience from them; 
&nd that agents should b<? appointed in 
every great town throughout the country 
to call them in, as was the case some time 
ago with respect to the old,Mine silver. 
Unless some such*arrangement were made, 
considerable inconvenience would result 
to the poorer classes. In the district 
with which he was connected as well as 
in others of "which he hadrheard, those 
tokens formed more than one-third of the 
circulation. , 

The Chancellor of the% Exchequer ob¬ 
served, that'the hon. member had over¬ 
looked the most material part of the 
statement which he had yesterday sub¬ 
mitted to the House, namely, that the 
Bank was a bound to receive those tokens 
for ti(p yearfe from the 1st of March 
next. Hbw, then, could any inconve¬ 
nience be apprehendetf? Those tokens 
might be taken by* gentlemen for rent, 
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and thus, as well as by many other obvi¬ 
ous means, the whole were likely to fip/! 
their way to 1 f>*4**— 

period alluded to should expire. With 
regard to means for facilitating the trans¬ 
port of these tokens from the country to 
London, he felt that neither government 
nor the Bank was bound to provide such 
means, but he was happy to say that such 
arrangements had been made by the 
Post-office as were likely to afford every 
necessary facility upon this subject. 

tyr. Curwen hoped that the directors 
woufel feel themselves called upon to take 
r.iea^jrcs tb prevent loss to the public 
from the issue of tokens. He had a letter 
from Scotland, stating that cat Selkirk 
mtfiiy poor persons were kept in want 
of the necessaries of life from the dif¬ 
ficulty of getting the old silver coinage 
exchanged at the.time the new coinage 
was issued. The Bank ought surely to 
provide that similar distress should not be 
occasioned by the withdrawing* of their 
tokens, especially as they must have made 
great profit by the issue of them. 

Mr. Manning said, that the Bank di¬ 
rectors had actually sustained loss by 
standing between the public and the exe¬ 
cutive government, when silver was ex¬ 
tremely scarce in the country. He had 
no doubt that, by the end of the two 
years allowed for the circulation of 
tokens, they would.be all withdrawn with¬ 
out inconvenience. 

r 

Treaty with Spain respecting the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade.] 
The .House having resolved itself into a 
comiqittetjjrr Supplj', 

Lord vaUlereagh said, that after.the 
very full discussion whiffh *this subject 
had undergone, he felt it quite unneces¬ 
sary to make any observations,Wiow that 
he moved, in the terms of the treaty, 
That a sum not exceeding 400,000/. be 
granted to his rftajesty for the purpose of 
carrying into execution the treaty with 
the Spanish government for the abolition 
of the slave trade. He should be ready 
to answer any questions that might be put 
to him; but as he felt assured from the 
sentiments of the House on a former even¬ 
ing, of the general approbation with which • 
the subject was received, he would enter 
into no farther observations at present. 

Mr. Lyttelton said, that it was witn re¬ 
luctance he rose to offer any observations 
at all calculated to disturb the unanimity 
which the object of the treaty so justly 
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obtained. There was not a more sincere 
nend to the progress of that great cause 
th ff n hp r« fl fr But he took 
the opportunity, from instructions that he 
had received, to ask the noblfe lord a few 
questions, materially connected with our 
commercial intercourse with Spain. He 
saw by the provisions of that treaty, that a 
sum of 400,000/. was to be paid by this 
country, as a bonus to the Spanish nation. 
When we were evincing such a disposition 
towards that government, it could not.be 
inopportune to advert to the state of *>ur 
commercial relations with that p/wer. 
And he must say, from what He was taught 
to believe, that this country was, as to 
those relations, iij % state rather remote 
from a very cordial amity with Stain. The 
British merchants were not merely treated 
with severity, but with a capricfe the iqpst 
destructive to the continuance of a com¬ 
mercial intercoflrse. *In the export of 
cotton goods, one of our principal articles, 
we \verc*niet with a total prohibition.* Al¬ 
though he lamented that circumstance, he 
was still ready to admit that suclyirohi- 
bition could not form the ground of any 
hostile remonstrance. Woollens and 
linens, also, which were staples of this 
country, were prohibited. The duties on 
iron were 110 percent, upon their Actual 
value. But, if he was rightly instructed, 
we were not only treated with rigour, but 
that rigour was exercigcd without due no¬ 
tice. Forma ly six months notice had 
been given of any prohibitions; now, those 
prohibitions were suddenly made; so that' 
it was impossible to give timely notice to 
the merchant inLondon, in order to prevent 
shipments and very serious kisses- * This 
was the greatest grievance tuat^f oifld af¬ 
fect the inteacsts of commerce. That or¬ 
ders upon matters of commercial* regula¬ 
tion should be explicit and clear, definite 
in their extent, and precise as to their com¬ 
mencement and duration, was es^pntial to 
the very existence of commerce. Let 
taxation be carried to extent, but, in 
God’s name, let timely notice be given 
of such taxation! He hoped the noble 
lord would feel it his duty to effect, if pos¬ 
sible, a treaty to remove the excessive 
impositions upon our trade, or at least to 
ensure due notice to our merchants. 
Every information the noble lord could 
give would be attended to; but lie parti- 
cularly wishcc^oknow what remonstrances 
had been made by our government, aud 
what answer had been returned. 

J.ofd Castlereagk said, that the hon. 


giemDer had very properly distinguished 
the subject to whiqh his question referred 
from the iflotjon before the committee, Iu 
reply to the question of the hon. gentle- 
mil?, he must say, that he lamented aa 
much as any one, that the commercial 
principles which regulated the conddfct of 
the Spanish government hereof st> confined 
and mistaken a nature—p^pciples which 
had now been quite explode' 3 .in tlw poli¬ 
tics of this country, and whidf'-.^s \oped 
would not long maintain th§ir grt^pd in 
any European cabinet. At the sam*-'^|>«- 
we ought to show some indulgence to’-' 
# wards the Spanish government even op 
this score, considering that we ourselvefe 
bad, not long since, actgd upon the very 
same mistaken principles in many of our 
commercial^rcgulations. The British go¬ 
vernment had endeavoured, as much as 
possible, to convince Spain, that the prin¬ 
ciples on which she acted were utterly fal¬ 
lacious, and that the whole duties in her 
tariff wcjjc fixed on mistaken notions. 
With the view of effecting a general im¬ 
provement in our commercial relations 
with that country, two proposals had been 
made by the British cabinet. But he was 
sorry to say that nothing decisive had 
yet peen done with respect to these pro¬ 
posals ;*nor could he positively state that 
any measures were in progress with the 
view of acceding to them. With respect to 
the particular branches of trade mentioned 
by the Ifon. gentleman, he was not aware 
of any recent change made by the Spanish 
government in the duty, on cotton, which 
had been the cause of any special hardship 
to British merchants. No man could re¬ 
gret more than he did that Spain had 
placed such lestridtions on the cotton 
trade. But the restriction was not a re¬ 
cent one. In the treaty of 1792, the ad¬ 
mission of dbttons to the* Spanish market 
was entirely prohibited, and if since then 
it had been at all permitted, it was only 
by an act of special indulgence, suspend¬ 
ing the operations of that/reaty. Yet, 
after all, Spain was not the only country 
that acted on the system of restriction and 
prohibition in commerce. Even we our¬ 
selves were stilPa good deal. embarrassed 
by the restrictions of our own commercial 
regulations. Still, with respect to the 
system of the Spanish government, it had 
produced such effects in many cases, that 
the strongest remonstrances >had been 
fgund necessary—so strong that eften the 
hon. gentleman/would not have recom¬ 
mended stronger. These remonstrances, 
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in many cases, bad been effectual, and re* having instituted proceedings in the ad* 
dress had been given; in other instances, miralty court here, had sentence of restp'. 
. the evil had bteen diminished, though hot tution of 

remedied entirely; and in several instances their behalf, were to be referred to the 
he was sorry to say, they had been *i- Spanish government for the execution of 
therto quite unsuccessful. Still, it would that sentence i He was induced to ask 
not Se fajr to entertain strong feelings the question, in consequence of its having 
against Spain op accoufit of this. Even been said, that 200,000/. out of 'the 
between Grea^Britain and Ireland there 400,000/. was in lieu of claims for vessels 
were Mse^apnas great hardship endured, m captured, and afterwards restored, 
and o y p much difficulty, in removing the , Lord Castlereagh replied, that persons 
griewpces occasioned by the commercial whn had sentence pronounced in their fa* 
y y l t Vationg between the two kingdoms as voirk would have a strong equitable claim 
^between great Britain arid Spain, or afny on the Spanish government. Ilis under* 
other foreign power. It was to be hoped,, standing wa£ that persons in that situa* 
hbwever, that, as those mistaken notions tion must look to the Spanish government 
Of commercial regulations were gradually for indemnity. «• , n 
abandoned by other nations, the time was Lord+Althorp had no objection to 
near at band when they would cease to be the spirit^ and object of the treaty, but 
harboured in Spain. ( , th® laying out of so large a sum of money 

Mr. Lyttelton expressed his high satis- \ in pure bounty tq the Spanish govern- 
faction at the sound *and enlightened ment, appeared to him very liable to sus- 
views of the noble lord, t and he hailfd | picion. We were evidently ambitious of 
their annunciation as propitious to the 1 being distinguished as the most dnaritable 
commercial interests of the country. He of all nations; but could we get credit for 
trusted they would />c acted upon in the lavishing so large a sum out of mere chn- 
councils of the nation, as soon as was coin- rity, while our own country was in such 
patible with public expediency. What he distress 1 , 

had principally complained of, in regard to Mr. IVilberfarce had no doubt at all 
Spain was, the capricious maqnoc in that t)ie treaty had proceeded from fed* 
which the chdfcge of duties without noti- ings of the purest humanity; but, viewing 
fication was mariC. , it on the coldest principles of commercial 

Mri Robinson said, that, with respect calculation, he would say, that it was the 
to cottons, there had been a notice given wisest treaty that could have been framed, 
by Spain, in 1815, of her intention to,re- With a view to promote the commercial 
fum to her old prohibitory system against interests of the country, nothing could be 
them. Sir Henry* Wellesley had remon- , more politically wise and provident, than 
strated against this, not entirely without to possess the inhabitants of Africa with a 
success. He was not aware of any recent taste for our manufactures. The provi- 
increase of the d uties on iroq. It certainly sinus of tlig/veaty respecting the abolition 
was a grievance that’heavy duties should of the*sht^e trade were beneficial, not only 
be suddenly imposed on the importation for ourselves, but for all tnankind. But, 
of a particular article of trade; yet this in a cothraercial view, it was of incalcula- 
was a grievance which we out^elves had ble«advantage to have the supply of that 
not infrequently occasioned to foreign large tract of country, from the Senegal 
merchants. For it even now was do un- \ down tp the Niger, an extent of more 
common thing (however, mistaken the j than 7,500 mileir, with the necessaries and 
principle unfortunately wasj to pass an | gratifications which our manufactures and 
act, imposing heavy duties on the impor- j our commerce afforded. One of the 
tation of a particular article, which were | greatest difficulties in repressing the slave 
to take effect immediately on the passing trade was, that we could not give the in- 
of the act. . • * habitants of Africa their accustomed gra- 

'M Xf, Lyttelton said, he was informed it tifications. To obtain these, they often 
had been the practice of Spain to give six had recourse to the abominable practices 
months’ notice of any prohibitory duties of this inhuman traffic. This evil would 
before they were actually imposed, and be, in a great measure, remedied bp this 
the complaint t was, that ihis practice had treaty. It was, then, he repeated, of vast 
been discontinued. e commercial benefit. Even already, with 

Dr. Pkillimore wished *to know whether, all the difficulties we had to encounter, 
under the present treaty, persons who, our exports to Africa were greatly in.- 
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creased, tinder the operation of this 
. v treaty, they would advance more and 
great 7 X\.St of this country, 
and to the improvement and happiness of 
. much-injured Africa. 

Mr. Calcraji t believed great advantage 
might arise from the treaty, both as to 
the advancement of fair trade, and the 
abolition of the slave trade; but there 
were other points on which he wished to« 
make an observation : 400,000/. was the 1 
sum to be voted for Spain; one-half of 
that sum, he understood, must be paid to 
our crews who had captured slave-ahips, 
in order to make restitution ofahose ships. 
Was it only the remaining 200,000/. that 
was to be given 4o*Spain ? or jvere jthe 
claims of the captors to be referred to the 
Spanish government? Those* persons 
would, in that case, be left in a very awk¬ 
ward situation. Jf they had claims to the 
amount of 200,000/. their claims ought to 
be satisfied out of this money. To jefer 
them to the Spanish government was <fo- 
ing them much injustice. 

Mr. J. P. Grant observed, that the 
claims in question were of different kinds. 
Some of them were yet to be made good. 
Others were already established, the ships 
having been condemned. With respect 
to the latter, he thought a specific sum 
ought to have been stipulated for their 
satisfaction. 

Mr. fV, Smith thought it was very evi¬ 
dent, that other European nation^, and 
France especially# had a common interest 
with ourselves in observing the conditions 
of this treaty. France, which was a colo¬ 
nial power, had already abolished the 
trade as far as it respected lit? colanies, 
and, he was reagy to admit, did Ihtend to 
prohibit it generally to all her subjects. 

It must, therefore, in his opinion, be the 
interest of France, in whatever light* it 
was viewed, as well as the interest of this 
country, not to suffer a trgde in stives to 
be carried on with her colonies, under fo¬ 
reign colours, which she did not allow to 
her own subjects. He gave his entire ap¬ 
probation to the treaty under considera¬ 
tion. 

Sir R. Heron did not consider the 
amount of money to be paid to Spain as 
any objection to the conditions of the 
treaty, although he could not help re- 
that it was to fall into the coffers 
oFthe Spanish'treasury at the moment 
w&fta it might enable that government to 
effect the subjugation of its revolted colo- 
BWi# He did not vefv clo&rlv Bee vhv our 
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•policy now should so far differ from that of 
queen Ejizabeth.' who had considered it 
important tfl the interests of this coun¬ 
try to protect the rising liberties of the 
Netherlands. 

The resolution was then agreed tv. 

• • • 

Motion respecting the Conduct 

OF CERTAIN SPIES A^D INFORMERS.] 
Mr. Fazakerley said, he rose nr 7 *n trinity 
to the notice which he hgd a fhv days 
since given, to make flis promised \ ‘ion 
for an instructiqp to the committee o! W 
crecy now sitting, to inquire whether any * 
•apd what measures had been taken to ds- 
tect and bring to justice those persons 
who were described in'the Report made 
by the Committee of Secrecy on the 20th 
of June, 18*7,* as individuals whose lan¬ 
guage and conduct might in some in¬ 
stances have had the effect of encouraging 
those designs which it was intended they 
should only be* the instruments of detect¬ 
ing.—He* was sensible how much he 
should require the indulgence of the 
House in the few preliminary observations 
which it would be necessary for him to 
make on a subject that had so strongly 
excited the interest of parliament and the 
counfry*-a subject to whjph the public 
attention had been particularly directed 
by the circumstances which had tran^iired 
in the recent trials connected with it; in 
conjunction with the passage in the Report 
of the Committee of Secrecy of last year, 
to which he had just adverted. Not hav¬ 
ing precise local knowledge, he did not 
wish to be understood to refer to any par¬ 
ticular individual, but to ground his mo¬ 
tion on the general statement in the Re- 
! port. There were some persons, whose 
names were mentioned as being the most 
conspicifcus (members in. the honourable 
confederacy to which he alluded, but he 
had net had any precjge information on 
that subject to enable him to investigate 
the particular cases. He trusted, indeed, 
that neither the name of Oliver, nor the 
names of any other persons, would be con- 
| sidered as in anyway connected with what 
i he had to lay before the House; for he 
merely grounded his motion upon the.re¬ 
port of the House itself, and* be only de¬ 
sired to know whether any measures had 
been taken to detect and bring to justice 
the persons to whom the report alluded. 

He wished the ‘House to fecollecV the 
coftrse of proceeding that had been adopt- 

* See Vol. 36, p. 1096. 

(Z) 
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ed by his majesty's government. For se¬ 
veral months, during Which the suspen¬ 
sion of the Habeas Corpus had existed, 
the powers with which it invested goven- 
ment were by no means sparingly usA. 
The gaols were filled with suspected indi¬ 
viduals, apprehended pfpbably on the in¬ 
formation of spies; and many persons 
were thus; io alT probability, made the 
victim^crimes of others. The va¬ 
rious Wtjvinc^p witnessed the novel sight 
.of prisoners, itinerant state prisoners, 
tJmiSftiei about from one place to another. 
‘"Not that alone—they saw them loaded 
w : th irons, and placed in close confinq-'j 
ment.—The strongest and the weakest 
measures were contrasted with each other. 
There had been a most absurd demand for 
recognisances, and the most febsurd con¬ 
duct consequent on that demand. On the 
one side, the gaols were crowded with un¬ 
fortunate pefsons, dragged from distant 
parts of the kingdom, and treated with 
the utmost severity; while, on the other, 
the most puerile steps were adopted, as¬ 
suming at last the slftpe of an admonition 
to a parent to attend to the good govern¬ 
ment of his son. When so many persons 
were thus taken up and imprisoned^ and 
it subsequent^ appeared that there was 
nothing of reality in the charges that had 
been s brought against them, whs it right 
and. fair that no measures should be taken 
to detect gnd prosecute those spies and 
informers, whose conduct a committee of 
that House had pronounced suspicious? 
Was this a fair and impartial administra¬ 
tion of the criminal justicetof the coun¬ 
try? He wished, however, to guard him¬ 
self against being supposed to express an 
opinion generally against the employment 
of spies. It was most unfortunate that 
such measures should ever be nebessary; 
that public treason could sometimes be de¬ 
tected only by private treachery; that vice 
must occasionally be rendered subservient 
to the safety^of the state;*but it was most 
- especially important, whenever such mea¬ 
sures were resorted to, that they should be 
accompanied with the greatest caution and 
vigilance. Persons so ekgaged ought to 
be closely watched, lest they overstepped 
the botJnds of their office, and instead of 
only discovering, encouraged the bad de¬ 
signs of others. It appeared, from the 
Report ofihe Committee qf Secrecy of last 
session, that *that committee did appre¬ 
hend, that some of the^persons employed 
to detect the designs of others, bad done 
more than their duty, and had fomented 


that which they were employed only to 
discover. If there were such persons^ 
they ought to be detected andfaeaBBUOT. 
The hon. gentleman concluded by apolo¬ 
gising to the House for the inadequate 
manner in which he had brought the sub¬ 
ject under their consideration, and by 
moving, “ That it be an instruction to 
the Committee of Secrecy now sitting, to 
"inquire and report, whether any and what 
measures have been taken to detect and 
bring, to justice those who were described, 
in the Report from the Committee of Se¬ 
crecy .presented to this House on the 20th 
day of June,* 1817, as persons who may, 
by their language and conduct, in some 
instances, have had ‘the effect of encou¬ 
raging those designs which it was intended 
they should be only the instruments of de- 
strtiments of detecting.” 

Mr. Bathurst was sure that the House 
could require no apology from the hon. 
gentleman for the manner in which he had 
introduced his motion. Nothing could be 
more moderate, judicious, and correct. But 
he could not pay a similar compliment to 
the motion itself. It was to instruct the 
committee to adopt a precise line of con¬ 
duct, which the powers they already pos¬ 
sessed would enable them to adopt, it ne¬ 
cessary. They were already armed with 
powers to send for persons, papers, and 
records. The hon. gentleman, by merely 
quoting the earlier part of a passage in the 
Report of the Committee of Secrecy of last 
year, had given a bearing to it which it 
aid not warrant. The motion of the hon. 
member assumed the truth of a proposi¬ 
tion * which he begged leave to deny aa 
being at aK* founded in truth, and still 
more as hieing found in the Report of tbe 
Committee; for it, in fact," assumed that 
that committee had asserted, that a cer¬ 
tain crime had been committed. If the 
whole of that passage of the Report to 
which 'the hon. gentleman alluded were 
read, it would p? seen plainly that he was 
mistaken. 

That passage ran thus:—“ Your com¬ 
mittee have not been insensible to tbe 
jealousy with which the testimony of per¬ 
sons originally implicated in the designs 
of the conspirators, or even of persona 
who, never having engaged in those de¬ 
signs, have attended their meetings, 4ft 
order to discover and report their pro¬ 
ceedings, ought to be received; but the 
facts stated by your committee rest not 
only upon confirmatory evidence, but on 
distinet, substantive, and satisfactory tea- 
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timony; and although your committee 
. Jhave seen reason to apprehend that the 
'language and conduct of some persons 
from whom information has teen derived, 
mvy, in some instances have had the ef¬ 
fect of encouraging those designs, which 
it was intended they should only be the 
instruments of detecting; yet it is per* 
fectly clear to your committee, that, be* 
fore any such encouragement could have< 
been given, the plan of a simultaneous 
insurrection in different parts of the coun¬ 
try had been actually concerted, and its 
execution fully determined on.” There 
was here no assertion that s&ch a crime 
had been committed as the hon. gentle¬ 
man’s motion woiJd*intim.ite. The hon. 
gentleman asked, whether had 'any sfeps 
been taken to detect and progecute the 
persons to whom he supposed this passage 
in the report was applied ? To this he 
would answer, that no such steps had 
been taken; and for this plain reason, 
that no Criminality was imputed to th8se 
persons, but that the simple meaning of 
the committee was, that individuals so 
communicating information must necessa¬ 
rily profess themselves to be the accom¬ 
plices of those whose designs they were 
detecting, and might, in that sense, be 
said to encourage the designs themselves. 
The report of the committee, therefore, 
contained nothing which required any ac¬ 
tive mdhsurcs of the nature alluded to by 
the hon. gentleman, nor had any farther 
grounds appeared for such measures. It 
was confessed that, in certain cases, it 
was the duty of government to avail 
themselves of the information that qiiglit 
come into their hands througWthe quarters 
to which the hon. member ha#alluded. 
Wliat had occurred, then, was nothing 
but a necessary consequence of the con¬ 
duct of such persons. He did not mSan 
to say that the hon. member might not 
have been furnished with proofs df delin¬ 
quency, in certain casef j and whenever 
those proofs were produced, or any ques¬ 
tions asked respecting them, a satisfac¬ 
tory answer would be given to them ; but 
no such had as yet been brought forward. 
If proofs could be adduced upon any for- 
cihle grounds, the case would certainly be 
altered; but at present nothing could be 
alleged from what had been stated by the 
committee. It was certain, and the hon. 
gentleman could not but know it, that the 
moment it was discovered that an indivi¬ 
dual was engaged in procuring informa- 
® certain, number of persons took 


<hat coarse which, under all circumstances, 
it was natural ftff them to take. They 
said, “ tilts Is not the man with whom we 
hiwe been contriving, this is the man who 
cdhtrived the whole.’* The person to 
whom lie alluded had held out* that 
70,000 men woqjd assemble* or would 
join the persons amongst *whom he was: 
and it was known, that lfe had so said by 
a right hon. gentleman now no more, 
who, however, never suggested that (go¬ 
vernment should punilfi him. He 1L '* en¬ 
couraged the deigns in question no farl/ier 
than as the assertion that there were* 
*71),000 men in London prepared to support 
them—an assertion which was necessary 
to the maintenance of Ris character as a 
deputy from the metropolis—might be 
! said to entourage them. But whatever 
might be the amount of the encouragement 
thus afforded, nothing was better esta¬ 
blished than tlfat the ddtails of the 
conspiracy had been formed, and the 
particular insurrection postponed from 
lime to time, long before the person al¬ 
luded to had any cflncern with the busi¬ 
ness. Government, indeed, knew all that 
he had done: they knew all the man 
stated himself to have done, and they 
had tin •opportunity of knou mg precisely 
the truth or falsehood of nis account of 
the tranSactitfns that had occurred. 
There was nothing, however, but that he 
had described himself to be a delegate 
from London ; and it was impossible that 
he could have done otherwise. If he said, 
>that the people in London were well in¬ 
clined to thecause, it was only whnt it 
was necessary for him to say in order that 
he might not destroy the confidence that 
was reposed in him. But government 
knew, from all that they had heard of 
him, that ttere hat^beeij no mischief in 
the mantnW of his conducting himself; 
and t{jat he had taken no farther part in 
any of the proceedings,*of the disaffected, 
than that he professed to be one holding 
the same sentfcnents with themselves, and 
that of course he mutt have shown himself 
to be as sanguine as they were in their ex¬ 
pectations. That person’s intentions were 
not to procure information ‘ Tor g ovyn- 
ment alone,*as such, but to tfmuntmfcate 
from time to time to the magistrates what¬ 
ever of importance he might have learnt. 
He had not originally gone amongst the 
people for the purpose of giving infrrma- 
ticdi; it was accident entirely that brought 
him amongst them; {jut being amongst 
them he thought it his duty to see what 
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was doing; and having made communica*, 
tions to government, he (Mr. Bathurst) 
wished to ask, what wouldhave been 
thought of government had they declined to 
avail themselves of such communications 
from k a* person whose character was 
nnimpeac%d, except by those whose de¬ 
signs he had .exposed? He repeated, 
that that personas character—his private 
character—was to that hour unimpeached 
by any man, and if any inculpatory evi¬ 
dence* were fo be*’-brought against him, 
hefntiped the House would well consi- 
r der the characters of'the individuals 
by whom it would be furnished. He* 
trusted, if any such persons should lie 
brought forward^that they would be men 
not at all connected with that horrible sys¬ 
tem of which they had heard so much; 
that none of them would be Luddites. 
Upon a complete examination of the sub¬ 
ject, he was persuaded it would be found' 
that no undue motive had influenced 
Oliver in any part of his condact. The 
character that had been given of him, in¬ 
deed, had originated from the people 
themselves; and it had been their plan, 
from that time to the present, to try to 
turn the tables upon him. and to say 
“ we have detected you.” This cjmfacter 
had been liedrd first from people who 
never told what the real.fact-was; who 
took’care never to state what they had 
done. Something they had d qnc cer¬ 
tainly ; though many lion, gentlemen, he 
supposed, would say they had done no¬ 
thing at all, and that all that had happened* 
was quite innocent talk. If^the trials had 
taken a different turn from that which 
many of them had tgken, (he real state of 
tilings would have been manifested; but 
as it was, it appeared to be contended 
that nothing that h^i been e alleged had 
really existed in"the cduntry. «Jf it were 
at all seriously questioned whether, or not 
there had been '« conspiracy, he would 
say, that it could be proved by evidence 
through all 1 its various ramifications, to 
which, however, he should not at present 
refer the House. They need indeed only 
look to the report of the committee, where 
it was stated that the plan of a simultu- 
netfcwJuwrectioii was concerned, and its 
execution fully determined on. He had 
a right, from particular circumstances, to 
assort, that the whole plan of the corn-pi- 
racy as matured, long before the occur¬ 
rence of'the transactions which caured 
tile motion of the bon.*gentleman. What 
' the real nature of the encouragement 
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that the individual in question might be 
supposed to have given, supposing that it, 
had been previously determined to under¬ 
take such a plan i Suppose the intention 
had been to rise on the 10th, and he had 
said, “ the 10th; yes, rise on tiie 10th;” 
he asked the House whether that was the 
conduct that would be said to have caused 
such a conspiracy ; though he denied even 
ithat to have taken place i The whole plan 
being concocted could it be asserted that 
any man by adopting the line of conduct 
which he had described, would have commit¬ 
ted any such crime as had been insinuated? 
The hon. gentleman had not exhibited the 
candour which pervaded the other parts 
of his speech, wheM be talked of the 
crowded s'ate of the gaols. If it was true, 
as had begn proved, that there was an or¬ 
ganized plan of insurrection, surely the 
imprisonment of thirty or forty persons, 
thus disarming the disaffected, and depriv¬ 
ing £hem of their leaders, could not be 
charged on government as an kbuse of 
power. And he could inform the hon. gen¬ 
tleman that not one man had ever been ap¬ 
prehended upon the information of Oliver. 
That was a statement which would come 
before the House in another shape ; but 
it wast a fact that not a single man had been 
apprehended upon information received 
from hint. There had been no connexion, 
he wished to state, between certain per¬ 
sons who had beets executed, ant?the in¬ 
dividual to whose conduct it was said that 
their late was attributable. He alluded 
to the declarations of one of the persons 
who had been executed at Derby. That 
decimation was utterly unfounded. But 
it wa§ the great foundation on which the 
disaffected were obliged to rest. They 
had nothing else to argue? but “ it is you 
who have done it,” and by that and such 
likfe exclamations they endeavoured to 
make their case as plausible as possible. 
Contraty to all their declarations, con¬ 
trary to the declaration of one individual 
in his dying moments, he would venture 
to assert, that the assertions contained in 
those declarations were totally unfounded, 
and were no doubt put into the unfortu¬ 
nate man’s mouth by some designing in¬ 
dividual—— 

Mr. Fazakerley said, that he had made 
no allusion to the trials at Derby, and 
that his remarks related solely tor-what 
had taken place in the metropolis. 

Mr. Bathurst expressed his surprise at 
this declaration, and said, that if that was 
the case, the motion of the hon. gentle- 
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man WQB wholly unconnected with the vine, by objectionable means, the real 
observations by which he had intro- character of the *evil upon which the 
duced it. The report of the secret com- propriety or. necessity of the measures 
mittee, on which the hon. gentleman adopted by the legislature depended, 
founded his motion, had no relation to the Tlfft right hon. gentleman had said, that 
trials in London, which bad taken place it was necessary that a person so employed 
long before that report. The information should assume the character qf an *asso- 
containcd in that report related solely to ciate of those wtibse conduct lie was in- * 
the country. Oliver stated nothing that vestigating. But the character assumed « 
had occurred at Derby, or any thing re- , by this Oliver was one of no ordinary na- 
lating to Brandreth, to government; for ( ture. It was a character, on the appearance 
one very good reason, that he never of which a great deaWas 4ikely to turn, 
saw that person. As lie had already and on which a great deal did turd; for 
said, there was nothing in the transactions . Oliver appeared* as the representative of. 
which had taken place in country, <*he disaffected in the metropolis. _it was 
that afforded the slightest reason for sus- nht unparliamentary, he conceived, to 
pecting tin* any criminal encouragement refer to a paper which, though not regu- 
had been given to the designs of .the lis- larly before the House, might be loosed 
affected by the individual or Individuals upon as a document of authority: he 
alluded to. * • n^ant the report of the secret committee 

Lord Milton observf d, that if by any of the House of Lords, presented to their 
chance hereafter* which he did not,atprc- lordships on the«12th of June last. In a 
Gent anticipate, he should be engaged in passage of that report it was unequivo- 
the honBurable employment of a spy, die cajly stated, that “ the disaffected m the 
hoped it would be in the service of the right country appeared still to be looking to 
hon. gentleman [a laugh]. He could the metropolis with .the hope of assist- 
not, however, refrain from stating, that ance and direction.”* By whom was that 
lie thought the right hon. gentleman’s hope held out? By whom was the con¬ 
course of argument calculated materially nexion between the disaffected in London 
to mislead the House in their view pf this and*in {he country kept up, or in appear- 
questiun. ance kept up ? By a perstm sent down to 

Mr. Bathurst spoke to order. Did the the country by his majesty’s secretary of 
noble lord mean to say that he intended state!—By an individual, who assuihed a 
to misfcad the Housed character, on whose appearance the'ma- 

Lord Milton said, that the speech of gisfrates in the country knew that the 
the right lion, tenileman was calculated disaffected in their neighbourhood rested 
to mislead the House with respect to cer-, for support! He could never review this 
tain parts of the transaction. The right transaction, , without feeling convinced 
lion, gentleman had stated, that the first that much mischief had resulted from the 
connexion of Oliver with the disaffected interposition gf the individual in question, 
was without the concurrence off govern- That person’s appearance, whenever it 
ment. • * was made f was the immediate forerunner 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that what he of dissrdej and afon fusion. He (lord, 
bad stated, was, that Oliver was notfeent Milton) bad notlmd the advantage of in- 
by government, but that being found in vestigating, personally, the disposition of 
connexion with the disaffected^* he was ^hat part of the country, at the period 
desired to continue that*connexion. He when the dapger was supposed to be 
had not, then, received'any instructions to most imminent; but the abundant testi- 
ingratiate himself with those who might mony which had since been laid before 
be suspected of evil designs, but to make him coincided with his knowledge of the 
himself acquainted with their proceedings, general feeling^of the magistracy, whose 
—a task in which he must necessarily ap- predominating fear was, lest the presence 
pear sometimes as an accomplice. of this person should, by aappipitf the 

Lord Milton proceeded. He could fuel, nurse the existing heat into a name, 
not agree with the right hon. gentleman. And this, be said, without attaching the 
that#io injurious consequences had arisen least truth to the declaration made by the 
from the employment of Oliver. On the unfortunate persons who suffered a^Derby 
contrary, he thought his mission ealen- ef their connexion with Oliver; for he 

lated to produce the effects which had ■ . .. ■*— -——--- 

actually ensued. Its object was, to deter- • See Vol.^6, p- 050. 
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knew how easy it was to induce persons 
to declare that. which jwas false, for the 
purpose of lessening the imputation of 
their own guilt. Without stating any po- 
sitiye opinion, therefore, on the subj&t, 
he waa inclined to believe that the asser¬ 
tion fo which he had just alluded was des¬ 
titute of foundation. He thought, how- 
; ever, that he had a right to complain, 
that in such a place as the House of 
Commons, the right lion, gentleman, 
should venture to.sav, that the charge 
against Oliver was brought by those; 
„ against whose practices *4ug information 
had been directed. This was not the fact. 
Tu his conscience he believed, that the sub¬ 
stance of the greatest part of the charges 
against Oliver was furnished by personswho 
were nomoreengaged in those transactions 
than he himself was. Another part of the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman'was 
calculated tojnislead the House. He had 
stated, that no men were t^ken up in con¬ 
sequence of the information of Oliver. It 
was true that no persons were taken up 
on the information., of Oliver, strictly 
speaking, but it was going too far to say 
that the arre6t and subsequent confine¬ 
ment of many persons did not take place 
in consequence of the informatipn-fur- 
nished by Oliva. 1 ; for from his information 
government were able to avail themselves 
of the testimony of others, so that in 
common sense the arrest Was iq conse¬ 
quence of such information. He was pot 
now complaining of any particular indivi¬ 
duals having been, so arrested and con¬ 
fined—a time would come when an in¬ 
quiry into this subject must be made; 
but he wished much tha$ the House 
should attend to one staking circumstance. 
It appeared that in some parts of the 
country—Nottingham^ for instances—the 
people were ready to assassinate Oliver. 
Anu what was the consequence i No 
rising ever occurred at Nottingham.' But 
in those parts of the country where the 
people bona jide believed in £>liver, there 
insurrections actually took place—for in¬ 
stance, in the west riding qf Yorkshire, in 
Derbyshire— 

Mr. Bathurst observed,*that there was 
no evidgpea *f the person alluded to hav¬ 
ing been in those parts of Derbyshire 
where the insurrection took place. 

Lord Milton expressed his astonish-! 
ment that the right hon. gentleman’s re¬ 
collection should not serve him from th# 
Sour of two to that of dight of the same 
day. To return to the course of his ob¬ 


servations,—he felt himself bound to say, 
that the House would not discharge its 
duty to the country, if it did not enter 
into a substantial and efficient inquiry, 
not only into the cohduct of the agents, 
but into that of their employers. It was 
no very flattering compliment to the 
English character, to hear the subject of 
espionage spoken of as it was in that 
. House—it was a little too much that the 
, character and conduct of that description 
of people should be mentioned in that 
House with so little disesteera—not to say 
detestation. Perhaps he was carrying 
his candoi^' beyond what, as an honest 
man, might fairly be required of him, but 
he really thought that jn their; proceed¬ 
ings oifctiiis subject, the ministers were 
principally chargeable with imprudence. 
They might have subsidiary motives for 
endeavouring to excite to the extent they 
did, alarm throughout the country; but 
he thought imprudence waa the basis of 
thsir conduct. Whatever obldquy be 
might draw down on himself, he wished 
to state the precise point of view in 
which he saw the transactions. As a 
member of the committee, be it remem¬ 
bered, he was but a single individual. 
Nothing but an imperious sense of duty, 
and a wish to obey whatever commands 
the House imposed on him, could induce 
him to submit to be a member of a com¬ 
mittee for such a purpose : having/ how¬ 
ever, placed their commands on him, it 
was hi& duty to obey; but if this duty 
t was a burden in one respect, it would be 
grateful to him if they alleviated it, by 
adopting the motion of his hon. friend. 

Mr.' C. Grent, jun. thought the noble 
lord had |«ot answered the arguments of 
his right hon. friend. It wfls*quite unne¬ 
cessary to give such instructions to the 
committee as those proposed, because 
they were competent to recur to the sub¬ 
ject witheut them. 11 would be a complete 
novelty, under sdfch circumstances, to send, 
such instructions’to a secret committee of 
that House. But if they went so far, and 
took the ground of the noble lord, it 
became necessary to see whether the 
House could find a primd facie case of 
delinquency on the part of government to 
authorize the proceeding. Never bad 
public disturbances occurred in which 
parties had not charged government,with 
being the authors of them* From 1793 
to 1801 those charges were perpetually 
reiterated; yet it had never beeo proposed 
to make them a subject for the considers* 
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tion of a secret committee. Such a pro- considered who the members of that com- 
ceeding was wholly unprecedented, except mittee were—who were the persona tried 
in thecase of some peculiar combination in that committee—who furnished the 
of circumstances. Had, then,, any extra- evidence. Ministers themselves named 
ordinary case been made out,* such as to th4committee—they were the persons on 
warrant the adoption of a special proceed- trial—and they furnished the evidence^ 
ing of this nature ? He begged leave to Still, however, he should vote $pr the mo- 
say, that there was no evidence of any tion, because he wished that a test might 
instigation to mischievous purposes beyonu again be proposed to the House—that if / 
mere words. Now, what he should con- ,the House refused their assent to the mo- \ 
tend was, that something more was neces- »tion of his hon. friend, the public might ' 
sary to establish such a case os that upon be completely satisfied, tllkt this com- ' 
which the motion ought to be founded, mittee was neither more nor lesB thafa one 
To come to another point—the trials at of the grossest jfiggles ever attempted to • 
Derby—it had always struck^iim as sin- be played off on any people. In the last 
gular, if the learned counsel fot the pri- session, his majesty's government had 
aoners could havu proved that the insur- drawn up a bill of indictment against the 
rection had been instigated by/tbe etflis- people of England—two committees had 
saries of government, that thdj did not been named«by ministers, who, on evi- 
prove it. The person, Oliver, was present dencp furnished by those ministers, pro- 
on the spot; hq might have been sub- nounced the people of this country to be 
poenaed; they could have introduced him disaffected to the constitution. From 
to the court: this was, indeed, the .only tUbse committees, however, the people 
ground 8n which the case of their cheats had been-shut out; before them the case 
could have stood; and their experience of the Crown was heard ; but, up to that 
and duty would have led them to bring moment, the case of She people had never 
him forward, if his evidence would have been heard. All that he asked for was, 
been of any service to them. If Oliver that the cause of the people should be 
hod been put into the box, and if, ypon heard—and no cause was more entitled to 
his examination, these facts had^been be heard. The people of England had 
established, would the jury have found been visited by one of the Neatest plagues 
the prisoners guilty ? And if they had with which a people could be afflictecU— 
returned a verdict of guilty, he would ask that government, which ought to* have 
any rt&n whether a British jury under been th#ir protector, had sent persons 
such circumstances would not have re- among them to stir them up to acts of 
commended they? to mercy, and whether violence. 

it was not more than probable that such a,, A right hon. gentlefban, who seemed 
recommendation would not have been to be the copimon voucher for the cha- 
listened to ? If that learned counsqj who racter of all the spies and informers in the 
had so greatly distinguishefl himself on employ of go^rnmqpt, had told them that 
those trials (Mr. Denman), didwiot think Oliver was a person of unsullied character, 
proper to brinf^ Oliver into court,Jt,was a It appeared to him, however, that the 
proof, that that person had not been con- right h*n. gfntlema^iad himself furnished 
cerned in exciting the disturbances*for the best asgumen^agains*t the employment 
which the prisoners were then upon their of spies; for he had told diem that the 
trial. With respect to the present propo- natural consequence ®f the employment 
sition his argument was.tjiis—that unless of spies was, jtheir doing things which 
a case of delinquency was first made out, furnished auwaccusation against them of 
the House was not called upon to accede to fomenting the disturbances they were 
the motion of the hon. member; and he employed to pievent. He wished to re- 
must, therefore, express his dissent from mind the Hous^ of the terrible case which 
giving any instruction to the committee was produced by his hon. friend near him 
on the subject. of the mischief caused by dta»e*w«!fihed 

Mr. Bennet said, he was placed in a fiends in human shape, the spies employed 
considerable dilemma by the present mo- in Manchester and its neighbourhood, 
tion* to which he meant, however, to He wished to give no general # opinion as 
give his support. But the House must to the employment of spies. * It.was a 
not thmk that die country could look to nice point, and he would not then discuss 
the secret committee with any expectation it; but this he knew, that they were edge* 
of an impartial -investigation, when they tools which require?! a very cautious 
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hf mlling. It ms 0 B 6 «f die mischiefs air He had accidently become acquainted 
t»yulAiit on their employment, that they with certain particulars of the history of 
had ta lock See their reward* irf the conti- that person,- which he should state to the 
TiTTf aad not the termination of distur- House; and when they beard die case 
banco* He knew that that sort of £er- they would 7 not dare refusegiving instruc- 
SOBf who were eroployedaa spies in this tions to the committee. He said they 
cois^rv, had done acts which he. could would not dare refuse, because he knew 
not think'of without Ai&me, or mention that they felt the impnrtanoe of upholding 
\ without horror «nd indignation. Lanca* their character, and supporting their re- 
( dure, and the district connected with it,, nutation, in the minds of the people. He 
/ ever since 1813,. had been traversed by,' had no doubt that the right hon. gentle- 
whole hosts.^f spies. The magistrates man who now bestowed this panegyric on 
had, by their system of espionage, thrown Oliver would last year have been ready 
, the whole of that country into the greatest to bestow the same panegyric on Castles, 
aiamja^ While the poor people engaged Castles wa£ believed by the right hon. 
ft the manufactories there, after working gentleman and by the attorney and soli- 
fifteen hours .a day, could only obtain for citor-general—but thank God he was not 
the support of themselves and families six believed \v an English jury. This favour- 
or seven shillings a week, these spies were ite witnefL of the government was paid 
by the more profitable emptier- and clothed by them. This was enough 
ment of selling the blood of the people, to mark their system. 'This Castles, this 
10s. 12f. and 15s. a week. A person, bully of a brothel, this wretch who had 
whose name was Raines, who was a cap* been tried for uttering forged notes, this 
tain in the militia, and had served under worthless scoundrel, who had b&en a spy 
a gallant officer now no more, whose name before under the transport office, the po- 
it would not be proper to mention, had lice magistrates thought fit to clothe at a 
published a book giving an account of considerable expense that he might come 
die transactions in which he was engaged; into court like a gentleman, and give evi- 
of the instructions under which he acted; denVe against persons who, though not 
and of the claims which he conceiyed<him> guilty of high treason, had certainly com* 
selfto have on gbvernment in consequence, mitted some acts for which they might 
He would appeal to the hon. member for have been punished, if tried for a minor 
Brambcr, whose opinion he wished to oftence. Now with respect to this Oliver, 
have on this subject. Instructors, it this man of exemplary morals, thfts man 
aeemedU were given to procure persons to for whose character the right hon. gentle* 
be “ twisted in," as it was technically man had so stoutly vouched, without gra* 
yallyfl, members of certain societies. This , ,tifying him with the particulars of his 
sis to take oaths imprecating the des* history, he could tell the right lion, gen- 
truction of body and soul in case of dis* tlemqp, that so far from his character 
closure of any of the proceedings of these being .unsulited, he had begun his career 
societies, oaths conceived in the most by an acirwhich not unfrequently marked 
horrible and offensive terms; and this the outlet of persons who role by degrees 
officer, agreeably to^s instructions, ac- to the summit of crime—he began by com- 
tuaUy persuaded persofi# to take-this oath, mithig that fraud on women which Mr. Cas- 
end to enter into every engagement with ties had also committed—like Mr. Castles, 
these societies, forithe purpose of betray* he had "been guilty of bigamy. There 
ing them. He did not wiqjh to set up for were other part$ of his character, which, 
I great moralist, or to make professions whenever the right hon. gentleman put 
of superior sanctity; but he should think this witness into the box, he was ready; to 
himself the basest of humrn beings if he take up. He could produce sufficient 
were to lend his countenance to such in* evidence to show, that so far from Oliver 
fam ous transactions. And, to support being a man of unsullied moral diameter, 
wfaaffvThtr&w—by the bread) of every he owed to the mercy of others, to the 
law* human and divine. mercy of a benefactor whom he had 

But to come particularly to the point, basely and wickedly injured—the nisei 
The right hon. gentleman had challenged ; ruble and infamous life which hecthetl 
any pe{ion*to j?ring forward any charge held. He Bhould say no ‘more on that 
against the'character of Oliver. He was subject at present, although he had taken 
prepared to meet that challenge. The great pains to ascertain rite truth of riM 
House should be jhdge between them, circumstances to which be had alluded* 
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which came to him from a most respecta¬ 
ble source. Oliver was, he believed, first 
introduced to a small society in London 
by a person of the name of Pendrill. On 
the 24 th of April, Oliver departed from 
London with a person of the name of 
JVlitchell, to see.'Mr. Pendrill at Liverpool, 
who was on his way to America. On their 
reaching Birmingham, Oliver was intro¬ 
duced to a Mr. Jones, of that town, by 
Mitchell, with whom Mr. Jones had been 
acquainted many years, and of whom he 
had a very high opinion. He invited a 
few of his friends, who were also friends 
of parliamentary reform, to^pend the 
evening at his bouse with tlrk London 
delegate. Four persons answered the in¬ 
vitation. He would tell the r.'glit Hbn. 
gentleman, that witnesses coul^ be pro¬ 
duced to all the particulars which ire 
might state, who were jeady to come for¬ 
ward to be examifted, if the‘House should 
consent to the appointment of a commit¬ 
tee of iiWjuiry. The conversation at* the 
house of Mr. Jones turned generally on 
politics. Oliver stated, that after he had 
seen his friend Pendrill safe on board he 
should immediately enter on the business 
for which he was delegated from London 
—that he was going to set out on tfsort 
of tour through Derby, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Wakefield, Manchester, and other manu* 
factoring places in the north—that the 
great object of liis tom- was to get peti¬ 
tions for reform by tens throughout Eng¬ 
land. He said he should cndeavour*to get 
persons from the*different towns through 
which he passed to meet him at Wake¬ 
field to take the subject into considera¬ 
tion. He very much urged the individuals 
present to send a person to nytet* him 
there, as a delegate from Birmingham. 
At this proposal the persons present only 
laughed. They told him of the absurdity 
pf five individuals taking upon themselves 
to delegate a person from so large** town 
as Birmingham. He smilAl at the objec¬ 
tion, and observed to tfte'm, “ You are 
very gieen in the country yet.'* A few 
days after Oliver’s departure, he sent a 
letter to Mr. Jones at Birmingham, in¬ 
forming him, that a meeting was fixed on 
at Wakefield for the 5th of May; that 
therfe had already been one meeting there, 
a»*t requesting some person to be sent 
from Birmingham to attend. Oliver then 
want to Deeds* Manchester, Sheffield, and 
other places in that part of the country, 
and;they .had evidence that at all those 
places ha had called on the most respect* 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


able persons, whom he had stimulated to 
attend the meetmea. He represented 
himself as a man who had been long ac¬ 
tively employed in important transaction# 
—4> concerned in the business of 1792, 
as connected with Despard, as having 
facilitated the escape of.ThUtl^vood and 
young Watson, and as having collected 
money for them. He stimulated them to 
,enter into engagements to send delegates. 
,To Wakefield he went first by himself— 
his companion had bee* arrfkted at Hud¬ 
dersfield. The hon. gentleman said, he 
had in his possAsion a narrative, drawn < 
up by two persons, of what had tak'erf 
p*ce there; and he had opportunities of 
authenticating the most*minute circum¬ 
stances of this narrative. On the arrival 
of the delegate from Birmingham, he 
o41c<| on Oliver at his inn, and found him 
in the parlour alone. He expressed great 
rief at the arrest of Mitchell, and after 
goring for some time the loss the cause 
would sustain through it, he looked at his 
watch, and observed that it was time to 
attend the meeting. «As they were walk¬ 
ing towards the place appointed, Oliver 
said it was his firm conviction that “ their 
new plan of petitioning would have no 
eftecWonjtheir oppressors, and that nothing 
short of physical force vfbuld do any 
good.” The person to whom he said this, 
observed, “ I come here for no such’pur- 
posc.” Qliver afterwards asked this person, 

“ shpuld there be any necessity, do you 
think all who attended a meeting at Birming¬ 
ham would be ready to fight for their liber¬ 
ties ?” The a Birmingham delegate was 
astonished at the question, and observed, 
it was a subject on v^hicli lie had never 
entertained a thought,®or did he know of 
any person in Birminwarn who had any 
such ideas. JJliver tml him, it was highly 
necessary, he should give'as good an ac¬ 
count as he possibly could from Birming¬ 
ham, to strengthen and keep up the spirits 
of those who shpuld attend the meeting. 
The delegate answered, he coaid but state 
facts ; he should be sorry to deceive any 
one. On their, entering the place of 
meeting, he was surprised to see only a 
few poor creatures who appealed to be in 
want of the ^ommnn nccessarc^o of lifiv— 
At this meeting of delegates on the 5th of 
May, ten were present; one from Bir¬ 
mingham, one from Liverpool, two from 
Huddersfield, one from Halifax,‘on^froin 
Sheffield, one from Leeds, two from 
Wakefield, and one from Manchester. 
Oliver was called to the chair, but de* 
(2 A) 
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dined. The delegate from Birmingham ' 
was then selected, and* he took, the chair. 
Oliver opened the proceedings of the day, 
by observing, that the distressed condition 
of the people was unparalleled at fhy 
former period—that the voice of the 
pedple was entirely disregarded by the 
parliamenthe said that it was useless to 
petition any more—that London was 
looking to the country—that they must* 
now recur to^physical force—that for that* 
purpose it was necessary to ascertain what 
men and what number of arms they could 
* obtain. He then pulled out a number of 
search from his pocket, and proposed tl|&t 
each person there present should write on 
a card the greatest number that each 
town could raise, if called upon; and that 
each person should sign sueti card with 
his own name. This proposal gave gexe- 
ral dissatisfaction; upon which Oliver 
said, it was highly ncce&ary that the body 
in London from which he was delegated, 
should have as correct a report as possi¬ 
ble of the force which could be collected 
in the country; buf as they still objected, 
he said, “ O, never mind, I will do it 
myself.” He then asked what each place 
could raise if called upon, and he wrote 
it down on g. piece of paper. .This he 
(Mr. B.) in his conscience believed was 
the (foundation for what was stated in the 
report, with respect to the arrangement 
of the quotas to be furnished by* the seve¬ 
ral places. This could be proved on the 
oath of credible witnesses. After this 
they had a statement from Oliver himself 
of his proceedings : he had written a letter 
to his friend Mitchell, coloured in the 
most base and i»£tmous manner—base 
towards Pendrill, Pis benefactor, who had 
saved him from pHson, and who was a 
high-minded qpd T^ccellenf. character: 
and in that letter be 6aid, we*had a most 
excellent meeting—“ we had tha( excel¬ 
lent fellow, Bacon, there.” He knew that 
Oliver subsequently visited Mitchell three 
times in Cold bath-fields. Ke proposed to 
Mitchell in prison, that he should write to 
his friends in the north, entreating them to 
make an appeal to arras: Mitchell said, 

'* I b eg yo fr* will quit my presence.” How 
Ion|f“Oltvef stayed in London he did not 
know; but he knew, notwithstanding 
what the right lion, gentleman had said, 
that he jnade his appearance at Derby 
and JSTottingfeam— 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that he ^iad 
never denied Oliver’s being at Notting¬ 
ham; and with respect to Derby, he only 


said be was never in the place where the 
insurrection was. 

Mr. Bennet continued. He said, he 
might not he in the particular barn; but 
he would show by-and-by, what the con¬ 
nexion of Oliver was with Derby. On 
the 26th of May he went to Derby. 
There a person, whose name he should 
not mention, from whom he had a state* 
ment, saw him. On that day the 26th 
of May 1817, one James Birkin came to 
him, and told him there was at the House 
of a person in Derby, a gentleman who 
was sent to the country by a committee 
of gentleman in London, to ascertain the 
sentiment of the people respecting par¬ 
liamentary reform. **Tbis person went to 
th& Taibbt inn, and saw the gentleman 
from Lof&on, who said his name was 
Oliver, and received him politely. Soon 
after, a person pifcsent observed, that the 
towh was confused with' the cavalry, and 
oth^r soldiers, ordered out in consequence 
oP some expected disturbance* Oliver 
said it would be another grand hoax on 
the government, and when the time ar¬ 
rived they would be asleep A conver¬ 
sation then ensued respecting parliamen¬ 
ts!^ reform, and the distressed state of the 
courVry. Oliver said, that “ all legal 
means had been tried to no purpose, and 
that the London people never meant to 
petition any more.” Oliver asked fqr a 
person who had been talked of the night 
before. It was replied, that it was not 
certain that he would gome. He how¬ 
ever came in. After some observations 
on sir Francis Burdett’s motion for re- 
fonq, Oliver said, that it was evident 
that j>etitkffiing parliament was of no use. 
He waslhen asked, if he considered re¬ 
form to be altogether im{fr3cticable ? To 
this Oliver said, No, not in London, as 
tlitre were other means to be tried; and 
that in London they were more active 
than ever to obtain their rights. Oliver 
was then asked, what way they meant to 
proceed i and be said, “ they meant to 
try those means they had left, which was 
physical force; and that they were only 
waiting the determination of their friends 
in the country.” He was told that the 
country would not do any thing. 4 * In 
that,” said Oliver, “ you are mistaken; 
half the country is in an organized state, 
particularly Birmingham, Sheffield,JLeeds, 
and most of the manufacturing districts.** 
He added, (< that the people about Leeds 
were all armed, and witn difficulty kept 
down until the appointed time.** He 
1 
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was then told, that Derby was a very loyal you Will go, you must go and come back 
place, and that he must not expect any by Birmingham; pad I will give you a 
thing of the kind there. Oliver said, “ it letter to s» gentleman who will give you 
was of little consequence, but it would be plenty of money.’’ A letter to this pur- 
better if something could be '-done; but po«i was written, which was destroyed 
that if the oountry would come forward, by ihe person, who saw several of his 
and stand with,*knobbed sticks in their neighbours taken up; but it would be 
hands, the business would be done in sworn to by the pArson ftbo hdh it, and 
London, where 60 or 70,000 armed men others who saw it. 
would be raised in an hour or two’s no- Could any one doubt, that if any man 
tice.” He thus, it would be seen, re- Jiad gone to Weedon, in pursuance of the 
peated what he had before stated on the plan of Oliver, that hg would have in* 
5th of May at Wakefield. He then said, curred the guilt of high treason ? Yet this 
“ I have been at several meetings in York- person, it was said, did not stimulate per- 
shire, and have there engaged a press qons to illegal acts 1 This person didjre',7* 
for the printing of the profanations, ’ stSnulate the people at Derby, Nottmg-*’ 
which are to be postal up in every con- ham, Liverpool, Leeds, agd Birmingham! 
spicuous place in the kingdom. Mr. From this place Oliver goes to Notting- 
Wooler, the publisher of The Blgck Dwarf, ham; the same day, according to his own 
has undertaken that part of the*businegs. previous declaration; and there he ap« 
and I am now going yund the country pears’as the London delegate. He tells 
to strengthen the? hands of the people in them that Yorkshire, &c. were all in arms 
the cause. I am for Nottingham t*o>day, —and that day Oliver saw Brandreth.-.he 
for Sheffield to-morrow, for Leeds' gn had an affidavit in his possession as to that 
Wednesday, for Manchester on Thursday, fact. [“ What is the name ?” From Mr. 
and, if possible, I mean to go to Liver- Bathurst.] He should not name hipn; 
pool the day after, as they are not quite but if the right hon. gentleman would 
so forward there as I could wish.” It consent to an inquiry, he would produce 
was probable he went thither, as a leteer the witness. Besides, he held in his hand 
was received from him, dated tlierryon the statement of Brandreth himself, made 
that day. “ But,” he said, “ I mint be in confidence to his solicitor before the 
back to Birmingham on Sunday next, trial. He .had it in the solicitor’s own 
They are forward there, and have writing. The meeting was at the House 
plenty, iof arms. But^” said he, *‘you of a person of great consequence, 
are not deficient in arms in Derby. You Among the few persons who were active 
have a depot there.” He was told yes; in ttfese transactions, was a Mr. Stevens, 
but that the arms were sent to Weedon. He believed he (Mr. BJ, frota his infor- 
Oliver then said, the Wolverhampton men ^nation, knew more of these proceedings 
would knock Weedon over. One of the than the secrA committee. The meeting 
party said,^ “ I have a broths there‘who took place at the Three Salmons public- 
i$ very ill.” Oliver inquiring what h£was, house. The #itnes^(5e spoke of there 
was told a briahlayer. Oliver asked if the met Oliver with Braadreth, “ who ap- 
man had ever been there ! The nftm an- peared to be the mjlt concerned with 
swered, No, sir, it is a place I should ]jjce Oliver of an f one, put th® most questions 
to go to, and have wished it for some time, to him, ancf listened attentively to his an- 
but poverty has prevented me. .Oliver swers.’4 In the coursq of conversation, 
then asked him if lie would go over, ** as Oliver said, he had been to see Wooler 
it would be serviceable* to the Wolver- in prison, thp fast thing be/ore he left 
hampten men ? For," said he, “ as you London, and that Wooler would be the 
have a brother there, and are a bricklayer, man to write the proclamations. He said 
you would not be suspected.’’ The man there would be 10,000 printed. He said, 
answered, that he could not raise five he wondered whdC the people of Notting- 
shillings in the world, and that besides, bam were about. The people in Yant¬ 
ai 8 brother was averse to every thing of the shire and Lancashire were hardly to be 
r u dared not introduce any thing kept down. Oliver said the people were 

°* j » 0rt t0 “ Well,” says he, “ you ripe in London, and were now determined 
seed not say any thing to him about it; to carry their complaints to the foot of 
you cap go, and get him to go round the the throne, for petitioning* (meaning to 
place with you ana make your own obier- thi House of Commons) was of no use. 
vatioiis, unknown to your brother. If He requested some persons ti explore 
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Weedon barracks, find observed’ what 
a large store of arms" and ammunition 
was there. This was the stalerfent which 
a man had delivered on his oath :—“ Je¬ 
remiah Brandreth.—He states, that h{^at¬ 
tended a meeting at Nottingham, at the 
sign of th^ Three Salmons, at which se¬ 
veral persons . attended, and, amongst 
the rest, Oliver# That this meeting was 
on Whitsun Monday, or Monday after., 
That he told the persons assembled, that* 
he had been^outw the circuit, at Man¬ 
chester and Yorkshire, and was 'then 
* .going to London by Birmingham. That 
formated that every person was perfectly 
Neatly to rise, and that he could rafse 
70,000 men in London; that the people 
in London Would not be satisfied unless 
Nottingham was perfectly secured ; for it 
was the rallying point for Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire, and Leicestershire; and that 
if that was qot secured* the passage over 
the Trent would be perfqptly stopped for 
the Northern forces ; that they must pro¬ 
ceed forward to London as soon as they 
could raise sufficient men against the loy¬ 
alist;. Nottingham was to be continu¬ 
ally supported by Northern forces in suc¬ 
cession." 

So far Brandreth’s statement. Oliver 
was not satisfied with this. He returned 
to Nottingham on the 6th of June, and 
said*he would raise the standard there 
himself; but, said he, “ I am obliged to 
be absent to support our friends in York¬ 
shire, who are now in arms to support the 
cause which you* are so slack in defend¬ 
ing."—But to conclude the statement of 
Oliver’s journies. On the* authority of 
the same witnessable could state, that 
Oliver returned tf Birmingham. There 
he put forth his usual assertions. He 
told them that heVad paid several visits 
to Mr. Woolef, that he wop a hearty 
ood fellow; and that nothing could 
aunt his intrepid spirit; that it* was a 
terrible misfortune he was in prison, for 
he would have assisted the pause wonder¬ 
fully ; that he would have printed some 
thousands of proclamations for distribu¬ 
tion in every large town, to rouse the 
people into. action. 'iTiat the people in 
the North 'of England were already ripe 
for the onset against their oppressors, and 
that they could scarcely be kept down 
from rising before the appointed day; 
that vast’bodies of men were ready to 
pour*dom Horn Scotland, that would 
overwhelm every thing before them; and 
that the day of retribution to their most 
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unfeeling tyrants was near at hand. That 
sir Francis Burdett, major Cartwright, 
and many others, whose names it would 
not be proper to disclose, were well ac¬ 
quainted with the whole of these things. 
That several officers of distinction Would 
take any post to which they might be ap¬ 
pointed by the people; the disclosure of 
whose names, however, he told them, 
would be very improper, but that they 
might depend upon it, that all that he 
had told them was very true. 

It was to be remembered, in the delega¬ 
tion at Thornhill Lees, how anxious 
Oliver waalo get together delegates. To 
give a jiolour to this proceeding, lie 
seemed to think it eeseptial tq, procure a 
pevson^vho might call himself a delegate 
from Birmingham. The report of the 
sqpret committee, last session, spoke of 
persons acting wi|£i assumed or delegated 
authority. As if there’was no difference 
between assumed and delegated ! Whereas 
in truth, in the ascertaining of Miat fact, 
was all the importance of the question; 
lor though these persons might be for¬ 
midable if they had a delegated autho¬ 
rity, yet, if they merely assumed their 
auUiority, they would be of no impor¬ 
tance at all. Oliver could prevail on no 
person to pretend even an assumed autho¬ 
rity from Birmingham. For as for dele¬ 
gates, the eight or ten paupers assembled 
at Thorohill Lees,,were just as much dele¬ 
gates from the people as Oliver was a 
delegate from major Cartwright and sir 
F. Burdett. But he was very anxious to 
get a show of a delegation. Pressing 
letters were sent to Mr. Jones, and 
Olivers agent and associate. George 
Crablreg was also sent to Birmingham, 
to induce some persons attend; but 
the persons to whom he addressed him¬ 
self knew he was a mischievous mao, and 
told him he could expect no aid from Bir¬ 
mingham in such a cause. Yet Oliver 
had represented Birmingham to be in a 
state approachlifg insurrection, in order 
to excite the people in Nottingham and 
in Derby. 

He had now laid before the House a 
small portion of the statements which he 
possessed. There was one remarkable 
fact, however, to which he requested 
their particular attention. From tne day 
Oliver was detected and ceased ^is vi¬ 
sionary tour, the public .tranquillity wus 
restored. That there had been disturb¬ 
ances was well known. There was much 
discontent in the country, because there 
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was much distress. It was easy for those *rhic1i would be deemed madness towards 
who enjoyed in tranquillity every comfort the spoilers of th* public ? Before he sat 
and luxury that opulence could bestow, down, htf wished to say a word as to on 
either out of their private fortunes, or argument he had been sorry to hear urged 
out of the suras which for their services as|a proof of Oliver’s absence in these 
or their no-services they took from the transactions; the argument urging the 
public purse, td recommend patience, and use he might have been of to the pri- 
co reprobate in strong terms that insubor- soners as a witness for them, if all these 
dination, the causes of whioh they very facts were true. “ If Oliver had any 
imperfectly understood. They had never, such concern in these transactions, why,” 
beard the cries of wife or children da-, said the hon. gentleman opposite, “did' 
tnouring for food which they Could not he remain concealed** he was on the 
give,them. They were ignorant of the Bpof and might have been called.” It 
feelings of a man who found himself wad true he Was on the spot readv, 
almost of necessity linked to^ny compa-. ,tp purchase the blood-money of Bffcrf- 
nions who could hold out a T*>pe, how oreth also; but the reason he was 
ever dangerous qpd precarious, of saving not called was, that he awould have been 
himself from the pit of perdition that too dangerous a witness for the prisoners; 
yawned before him and hisfaqljy. Nine- he wotild Ijgve proved, not that they were 
tenths of those who had been disaffected %ot^guilty of treason, but that they had 
were in that condition^-he did not deny been seduced into it; and that would 
that there were some mischievous men have furnished «no defence, that would 
who wished to take advantage of that only have forfeited their blood with 
distress, but was the mischief so *dnep, greater certainty to the avarice of govem- 
so combined, so extensive, as to afford ment missionaries. The judge himself 
ground for rational alarm ? It was loose, must have stopped* such evidence, and 
scattered, undefined, unregulated discon- have told the prisoners they only con¬ 
tent. But with Oliver to stimulate and fessed their guilt by calling it. Just as, 
direct them, the business took quit^fcno- in the last century, it was held to be no 
ther turn; and while he w(&* setting one exousq to the tenants of the earl of Der- 
town and one county against another, wentwater, thaf they haff been led into 
proclaiming to one district that its neigh- rebellion in .obedience to their lord. An 
bgur was ready, and upbraiding all with argument thus urged against the prisoners 
timidity and delay, the consequence was was a (^sgrace—he would call it so again, 
almost unavoidable, that these miserable a disgrace—to the justice of the country, 
wretches would, if possible, h&ve re- It was on that account that the trials took 
sorted to that physical force so strenuous!}^ the course they did. dt was on that ac- 
recommcnded to them by the missionaries count that Bacon was not tried first, 
of government. He would put this ques- Oliver would have been an important 
tion to the House. According ^o the witness againpt Baq^»»Jbut Bacon’s trial 
random estimate of Mr. Colqu||oun there would have had a Yfcost important effect 
were'^sO dt^0,000 people who lived bj f on the trials of the dlher prisoners, it was 
depredation in Loudon; persons who for that reason thatonis master traitor was 
rose every morning without hopes of ob- kept back, and suffered "to escape with a 
taining any regular employment, or of milder punishment than less guilty per¬ 
secuting a bed for the ensuing wight, and sons* He was sorry fto have detained the 
who of course were always ready for any House so loqj* on this subject, but ke 
mischief that might offef. There were at believed he*kaa exaggerated nothing, and 
any rate many thousands, and a propor- treated the matter with no more asperity 
tionate number in other great towns, than it called fyr. He was actuated by a 
What would be said if government sent strong wish to^ave the country from the 
missionaries among these thieves—who farther progress of a system, the natural 
would tell them -it was now time to rifle consequences of which the right hon. 
the rich and plunder in union—at Man- gentleman had shown—which he (Mr. 
Cheater, Liverpool, Leeds, end Sheffield, Ben net) had shown. He was prepared 
and^o make a Combination of those plun- to substantiate every material feet he hBd 
aerera whom it was the object of the law Stated on the oath of witnesses—;aye, of 
t o k eep disdoMieeted f And why had the credible witnesses; not such witnesses at 
government acted towards the discontent Castles [ Hear f hear!]. Thehon. gen- 
'^kett iad' oat of want in a manner fleman might well "say hear, and. then 
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refuse aii inquiry. They night carry it, I him. If those things were so, he con- 
by their majorities, buMofs would not do / ceived that if any men could be proved to 


with the Country. They stood Before the 
country, end e verdict would be given, 
not only onthe system, but on the Ho^e 
itself, etich ee tlie enormity of the case 
reunited. 

Mr. Witberforce, notwithstanding the 
latter. words o£ the hon. gentleman’s 
speech, could not help protesting against 


committee, and which tended to raise 
prejudice against it before the result of 
«jts inquiry could be known; he should 
&>t,-however, feel embarrassed while sit-, 
ting in that committee; but the reasoh 
why, as a member of that House, he ob¬ 
jected to the motion ofthe hon. gentleman 
was, that it was founded on a fajse assump¬ 
tion ; it was founded on an idea that tqp 
late committee had attributed some spe¬ 
cific part of the disturbances in question 
to Oliver; whereas, tha£ was not the 
meaning of the committee. After stating 
that certain disturbances had existed 
prior to the employment of Oliver, it did 
not choose to throw out of view what 
effect the language of Oliver might have 
had towardscontinuing those disturbances, 
lest, by so doing, it might have incurred 
a charge of diringenuouthess; not that 
the committee believed the influence of 
Oliver 1 had had any particular effect, but 
only that general effect always ( conse- 

S iuent on the employment of such meqns 
or the detection of crime; if, therefore, 
he rejected the morion on that ground, it 
was because it proceeded upon a false 
hypothesis. If the bon. gentleman con¬ 
tended that soma ratification of Oliver’s 


have acted the part this man was repre¬ 
sented to have done, he could be, and 
ought to be brought to justice* It would 
be a service to the public, to bring to jus* 
lice a person who had aetdd so differently 
from what was expected from him. But 
as to the character of such persons, they 
,were always indifferent; and it was ne- 


the distrust be had expressed against the Lcessary to entertain suspicions of a man, 


particular offences ITas intended to be 
conveyed by the language of the com¬ 
mittee, he, for one, could assure hyn that 
he had no sudf meaning, 'fje never 
meant to say, that nothing in these dis¬ 
turbances was attributable to Oliver 1 but 
what had just been stated by the hon. gen¬ 
tleman if considered as ‘‘having some 
weight, was also to be received with some 
distrust as coming from a doubtful source. 
He remembered when ui account was 
formerly givei} in that House of some di¬ 
plomacy between lord Malmesbury and 
M. de la Croix, very much in 'favour of 
lord Malmesbury, that Mr. Fox had cud 
he should lihe to hear M. de la Croix; so 
he (Mr. Wiiberforce) should like to hear 
Oliver JUw did Hbt mean in the committee. 

to ascertain 


but by some other metoa, 
the truth of what had been alleged against 


who would volunteer, by fraud and trea¬ 
chery, to discover the designs of other 
people—-who could put on their language 
gnd habits for the express purpose of be¬ 
traying tlyrin; and it was, therefore, very, 
proper in the conryEiittee to /ay, that 
something of the disturbances might 
be attributable to the language and con¬ 
duct of this man. But he was asto¬ 
nished that men^.of honourable feel¬ 
ings, who did not condemn the employ¬ 
ment of spies, who admitted them to be 
neqc&ary in certain cases, for sutely the 
hon. mover had 6aid “ he would not de¬ 
cide whether spies' should or should not 
be employed, or whether they should go 
about to tell lies—” he was astonished 
thatrfhey did not see that such a charac¬ 
ter coaid not go about with any prospect 
of obtaining information, unless he acted 
in that manner. If he forbore to do so, 
he must relinquish his views altogether. 
But he did think if unfair that, persons 
who did not disallow the employment of 
such persons, should vent their whole in¬ 
dignation on them if they*exceeded their 
j* instructions by never so small a degree. 
It was not at the falsehood, but at the de¬ 
gree, that exception was taken. He was 
astonished that gentlemen did not see 
that these were crooked pathsr—and- be 
was convinced that he would do a most 
material service to his country, who could 
succeed in exploding the system altoge¬ 
ther. But they were inconsistent who 
admitted it to bwallowable, and then were 
indignant if spietf happened a little to ex¬ 
ceed their instructions. Certainly, the 
employment of such engines was not al¬ 
lowable in a religious view. The God of 
truth abhorred falsehood, and all the ways 
of deceit. It was equally repugnant to 
any notions of honour or morality, or to 
the feelings of a gentleman; and on the 
mere ground of political expediency,, the 
objections to it were almost as strong. 
Though the employment of spies might, 
in some particular instances, be attended 
with short and temporary advantages, and 
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government might beableto detect some m fw from one of those extraordinary 
treasons which would otherwise escape villains who snatch a grace beyond’ the 
punishment, yet he thought those advan- reach of BrV-much too little, of araaeal 
rages were much more than counterba- for his profession; and that, on tfaatac- 
lanced by the inconveniences that ensued, count, he was always open to detection. 
When he considered all the mistrust that Let the practice- not be defended on the 
such a system Aust occasion, even to the ground that it was necessary for th 8 pre . 
disturbance of domestic peace and confi- serration of the public peace? Nol no! 
dence; when he considered the tempta- the British empire did not stand in need of / 
lions to false information of every des- # such assistance to maintain its security ;i 
cription ; the misconstructions that might, it claimed no protection from such allies, \ 
be put on the most innocent actions; and Our liberties, our rights^ and our tran- 
the suspicions and disaffection that must quiUity, stood on the principles of law and 
be excited against the government itself, thetsonstitutionp and despised the aid or. 
he thought the general confusion that, • t ^ le countenance of such base associates, 
such a system would excite, nh^t, in the He must say, however, that with those?' 
long run, £pipede juu# more than further sentiments of the persons alluded) to in 
the cause of good order. He had nodie- the motion, he was against the morion it* 
sitation in saying, that he condbmnecT the self. He ^as against the motion, because 
use of all such instruments. Tfie country 14 involved an inquiry that could not .well 
and the government wguld lose more than be Carried on in the committee, and for 
they would gain*by them; the forjner, in which the committee was pot the proper 
that confidence which, in superintending place; and he jnu 6 t say, that he, for one, 
the execution of the law, it should tom- would not take a seat in the committee 
mand; and the latter, in that abhorrence to which auch an inquiry should be re- 
of all attempts to disturb the public tran- ferred. . 

quillity, for which the employment of such Mr. Bennet observed, that he had not 
agents furnished something like an apo- expressed himself at all in favour of the 
logy. One of the greatest evils the^firo- employment of such instruments. All he 
ducedwas, a distrust in the administration hadobserved was, that it was most diffi- 
of justice, which they polluted, and a cult to distinguish between repentant 
false sympathy with the violators of the sinners, and those who were actuated by 
lay, and the disturbers of the public peace, hopes of lucre. • 

Notwithstanding all that had been said by The Solicitor General said, he felt him* 

the disaffected or the discontented; not- self called upon to answer some obs'erva- 
withstanding the real sufferings* which tions which had been made by the hon. 
had been felt in the late season of dis- gentleman on the conduct of his $on. and 
tress, and the unequivocal breaches of' learned colleague; and but for Vthis at- 
the law which bad taken place, he was tack, he shotdd not have been indneed to 
proud to say, that there nevar was, In any trouble the House. - v egurd to the 

age or country, a greater share ^>f real li- motion itself, tie did wot think that it re- 
LcffjTeiijuygfr; there never was a more quired much reasoning to show that it 
prosperous, a more moral, or a*happier ought pot to be entertained. The motion 
nation; but by the use of such agents, was grouped solely and exclusively on a 
the people, instead of being proud of their passage in the report of the secret coin¬ 
constitution, and clinging to the bles- mittefe, which could not bear the con- 
sings which they possessed under it; in- struction put upon it. It proceeded on 
stead of feeling an ahtfiety to preserve the supposition, that the passage alluded 
them, and a detestation of those crimes to imputed criminal actions to those spies 
which tended to undermine them, would into Whose conduct it was its object to 
have their principles perverted, and their recommend the institution of a criminal 
sympathies turned in favour of their worst inquiry. The report, however, could 
enemies. This he regarded as most inju- bear no such construction : it imputed 
rious to the country. And after all it was nothing tlfet could be the foundation of 
impossible to get at truth by such means, a criminal indictment: yet the whole of 
As j|n instance, he had never heard two the hon. opener’s speech rested on such a 
stones more different than that which he construction. He would read the _ pas- 
aad heard that night, and that which he sage, and the House wouffl be convinced 
m&i heard on the committee. Before the efr the erroneous Use made of it. “ Upon 
committee Oliver was described as being, the whole,” it sakly “ your Committee 
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have been anxious neither to cxtenuatf of those who mightjbe employed to de- 
uor exaggerate the nature and extent of tect his designs, or in malting charges 
the danger. They have ngt«been in- against the government who prevented 
sensible to the jealousy with which the him from carrying them into execution ? 
testimony of persons originally implicated Then there’was Pendrill who had fled to 
in the designs of the conspirators, or even America. And Stephen who was like- 
of pferaons who never having engaged in wise in America, who fright have fur- 
those designs, haVe attended such meet- nished the facts of the statement which 

) ings, in order tddiscover and report their the House had heard. Mitchell had been 
proceedings, ought to be received; but charged with high treason [Hear,hear!]. 
the facts stated by your committee rest,! He would ask the lion, gentleman oppo» 
not only on confirmatory evidence, but site, who cheered this statement, if a 
an distinct, substantive, and satisfactory charge'of treason increased the credibility 
„ testimony; and although* your committee of the person who furnished the narrative 
have reason to apprehend, that the lan; against his prosecutors. He knew that 
^guage and conduct of some persons frdm now-a-d^s persons who had been brought 
whom information has been derived may, before the courts q£ law on die gravest 
in some instances, have had the effect of charges* had been considered as perse- 
encouraging those designs, udiich it was cut§d individuals; that they had been held 
intended they should only be the instyi- up r as proper objects for public bounty ; 
xnents of detecting, yet it is perfectly that they had bec^i looked upon as mar- 
clear to yomj. Committee, that before any tyrs in the cause of liberty, and that that 
such encouragement ccpild have been odium which ought to have been directed 
given, the plan of a simultaneous insurrec- aggiAst those who had violated “the law, 
tion in different parts of the country had and were- endeavouring to destroy the 
been actually concerned, and its execution moral principles, or to disturb the 
fujly determined on.” This passage at- general tranquillity of the country, had 
tached no criminality to the persons been attempted to be turned againsL 
alluded to, which could be made the sub- tliote who had exerted themselves t# 
ject of a criminal prosecution. If a, de- preserve them, as if they, and not the 
sign had previously been formed, which country, had been the sufferers, and 
it was determined to carry into execution, ought to receive redress. Individuals 
and if persons who were sent to detect it who by their conduct had made them- 
had only taken the means of ascertaining selves amenable to jhe law, thought that 
its existence by seeming to join in its con- by raising a cry against Oliver and the 
duct, \puch a proceeding could not be spies, they could shift the criminality from 
made tke subject ef a criminal charge. If themselves, and impute *the whole to a 
these Persons had themselves formed thtf conspiracy of the government. They, 
plan, and endeavoured to prScure persons poor innocent souls, never harboured a 
to sanctfonssttd^dkcxecute the case desigft to disturb the public peace, or 
would have been altered, dhd the present to cofrmgt treason ; they were merely 
motion for their prosecution would have deluded Dy the artifice <ff a gUYMUnicv.i 
been just and proper. No such cripiinality spies, ind had never hatched any plots 
was here imputcB; and the hfc^ member, themselves; the whole was the fabrica- 
as if aware of the fact, had filled his tion of their tempters; and yet this 
speech with other ^topics, and introduced came fsora the very person, Mitchell, 
many statements both extraneous and un- who, by hia own admission, went with 
authorized. .The lion, member had not Oliver from London with the intention 
given the names of the individuals from of agitating the country. But on the 
whom he derived that information on scene he did nothing—Oliver (by-tlie- 
which he seemed so implicitly to rely; by (total stranger in the place) was the 
but be (the.solicitor general) suspected sole agent—Oliver organized the plans— 
the sources, and one name, that of Mit- Oliver arranged all the movements of the 
chell, introduced inadvertently into his disaffected—he inspired the disturbed dis- 
Statement, gave him almost a certain clue tricts with the design of overturning the 
to the rest. This person had been sus- government, and arming for the pimpose 
pected of‘high treason, and had been of general confusion. The manner in 
taken 'up and imprisoned on the charge; which the hon. gentleman alluded to the 
and was he therefore tefbe thought a pro- administration of justice, and the conduct 
per witness in implicating the character of his learned and hon. friend, the alton* 
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^uce3, it was said that if he had appeared 
a conviction would not have been obtain¬ 
ed, so that jn alf cases censure must be 


uey general, -seemed calculated to counte¬ 
nance such representations, and to preju¬ 
dice the minds of the public against the 
prosecution of the violaters of the law. 
He had mentioned the name of Castles--a 
witness that was called on the late trials 
for high treasod in Westminster, as the 
attorney general’s witness; whereas he 
must have known that he was the witness 
of the Crown and the country. Did not 


a/l btiv W •• - - J • ■— —— -—— ■ --- IT* --’I 

his hon. and learned friend mention tol conduct of a man, who, in prosecution of \ 


the jury the character of this person—did 
he not tell them not to believe one word 
of his testimony, unless it was confirmed 
b y. other witnesses? Castles had been, 
called a spy; but the hon. 'gentleman 
must have.known 4 if hp had read the trial, 
that this person had never been em ploye d 
in that capacity by goveanroeCf. 4 ancPnot 
one syllable of his testimony was knqpn 
to his hon. and learned friend till long 
after the transactions to which it referred. 
It was never even hinted that^he was a 
spy on fhe trial; he appeared there Ihohe 
cnaracter of a witness, and was intro¬ 
duced as an accomplice who had turned 
evidence. He did not think, therefore, 
that those charges were fair; or, at least, 
they must have been known, upoaythe 
slightest consideration, to have bejp un¬ 
founded. Then the hon, gentleman went 
to the trials at Derby, and he (the 
soljcitor-general) would beg of him to be 
more 6 oarded in his statements, and not 
advance charges which might prejudice 
the public min^l without a shadow of 
foundation. He had said, that his hon. 
and learned friend had brought Oliver to 
that place, and had him ready to produce 
on the trial to sell the bloofi of ttye pri¬ 
soners. The hon. gentleman fipon the 
Slightest examination, might have # learned 
that Oliver could not there have been 

{ iroduced as a witness by his hon. *md 
earned friend, as he was not in the list 
j>f witnesses given to the prisoner. Yet, 
with such a fact, so easily accessible to 
any person on inquiry* the hon. gentle¬ 
man nad said, that he was brought there to 
receive the blood money on the conviction 
of the traitors. Had his hon. and learned 
friend produced this person, the cry 
that would have been raised against him 
might easily have been anticipated. Those 
\*ho now find, fault with the crown-officers 
for not examining him, would have been 
the first to exdaitm—“ You have sent a 
spy to organize rebellion; and now you 
convict the victims of his artifice on his 
ponutedtesrimon^.” ^As he wm not pro- 


thrown on government; and they must 
be wrong whatever course they pursued. 
Tire hon. gentleman, in speaking of thW 
crimes for which one of the prisoneA had 
been convicted afid punished? had used 
the gentle term of illegal acts. Such / 
were the words that he applied to the* 


treasonable purposes, had committed the 
crit rk of murder I The expressions, he 
would appeal t<r the House, were uSed,, 
/rod he nad himself taken them down at 
tfie time. 

Mr. Bcnnet begged to explain. He had 
more than once, in the course of his ob¬ 
servations, galled the prisoners at Derby, 
tipitors. 

The Solicitor General , in continuation, 
said, that whatever other egressions the 
hon. gentlemai^had used, and he did not 
mean to deny his use of the word traitors, 
he had likewise employed the terms 
which he had quoted. The hon. gentle¬ 
man had said, that as the attorney-general 
had not produced Oliver, he could not 
have been called by the counsel for the 
prisoners, because his testimony, if re¬ 
ceived at all, must have gbne to convict 
them. He allowed this, so far as regarded 
the effect of his testimony to acquittheni; 
but if it. could have established the 'fact 
that they had been deluded by him. Aught 
it not have operated favourably ; h their 
Uiehalf, when, after coftviction on'compe- 
Jcent evideneg, they, were called uj/ tore- 
I ceive judgment ? Bi|t so far w^e they 
from thinkingjthcy a~.j atfeb evidence 
reserved for a mitigation of punishment, 
that it appeared on the trial they did npt 
even know gf the name of Oliver. Their 
guilt had been contracted even before that 
person went among them. According to 
the statement given td-night, Oliver and 
Brandrcth did got meet, it was said, till 
the 26th oft May; but meetings of tlie 
conspirators had taken place before that 
date, and the plan was arranged which 
afterwards endej in the insurrection of 
the 9th of June. Nothing* appeared in 
the hon. gqptleman's narrative that tended 
to show that Oliver had arranged the con¬ 
spiracy. The reason given by the hop. 
gentleman for not trying Bacon first —- 
namely, that if that triay,haa bq#n fij*st 

S SOceeded in, Oliver must have been pro- 
uced—was wholly groundless; and was 
a representation whicFi should not go forth 
(2B) 
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to the country uncontradicted, notwitta- had got quit of the charges, because he 
standing the strong asseveration with said the statements came from a polluted 
which it was adduced. Oliver, the hon. source; and he must say that, since he 
gentleman should have known, was not on had a seat in parliament, he never heard 
the list of witnesses served upon the {>ri- a man treated more unfairly than his hon. 
sonees, and could not, therefore, have friend had been by the solicitor-general, 
been produced. ^He (ihe solicitor-gene- He (the solicitor-general) had suspected 
\ ral) had now vindicated the proceedings that the narrative came from Mitchell, 

; of the law-officers, and shown that the and because Mitchell had been arrested 
motion was grounded on a mistake of the < by government on suspicion of treason, 
report. He ^therefore saw no reason for therefore his evidence was said by his 
complying with tfie motion. , hon. and learned friend to come from a 

Sir S. RomUly said, hq was surprised at polluted source. He was arrested on the 
* ■ thecourse pursued by the two last speakers, 21st of June, and because lie was arrested, 
««,in addressing themselves more to tiifi ' no matteron what evidence, therefore his 
mode of inquiry than the substance of the evidence was to be inadmissible, and his 
charges. His lion, friend, the member oath to be discredited. His - hon. and 
for Bramber, had objected to a reference leprted’fricnd had found out a new expe- 
of the inquiry to the commifftee of secrc- dient forCr.e uS (f of government, and pro- 
cy; and his hon. and learned friend, file mhlgated it on the high authority of one 
solicitor-general, had contented himself of the first law ofmjers of the Crown, to 
with showing that the passage in the jre- disqualify a witness who might be brought 
port to which the motiotf alluded did not against his majesty’s ministers. Recording 
bear the construction put upon it so as to to this new plan, government had only to 
render a reference to the committee ne- throw the obnoxious individual into pri- 
cessary. He himself had no particular son, and then his testimony would cease 
desire that the examination proposed any longer to be credible. The moment 
should be referred to the committee of heywas taken up, he not only would lose 
secrecy; but he would vote for bis hon. hisVjberty but his character, and could 
friend's motiof, because he thought some nevef afterwards be believed. Once adopt 
course should be adopted to sift the al- such a principle, and every minister would 
leged charges, and this was the one that find it his interest to take the widest pos- 
had been suggested. He wished for a sible range of accusation, as the most' ef- 
coounittee of inquiry, but it did 1 not mat- fectual step to his 1 own security, By dis- 
ter with him whether this committed or qualifying all the witnesses that might be 
another should bp instrusted with the in- brought against him. His hon. and learn- 
quiry.; Indeed, after what had been s ayi ed friend had said the whole of the evi- 
by th^ noble member for Yorkshire, that dence came from a polluted source, and 
he stooif«lQQeimlkhe secret committee, he had not used the phrase inadvertently, 
and that he mePelyattended it because he as his hon. friend used the words illegal 
wished to fulfil a duty imposed upon him acts, as%pplicd to trcasoifc,4MLJbuuLJxf- 
by the House, and not with any hopes of quently repeated it. But then there were 
doing any good*in it, he woflld lfave pre- anpther or two contributors to the narra- 
ferred auothcr mode of inquiry. Some tive, according to his suspicion, who were 
inquiry was, hoover, absolutely*ncces- not imprisoned, but who had gone to 
sary; and after the charges which had America. They had, however, gone thi- 
been heard from his hon. friqpd that night, ther before the. events mentioned in the 
with the pledge which he had given that narrative took place. The charges were 
he could substantiate them by witnesses not, however, to be destroyed upon such 
upon oath, if a proper Opportunity were reasoning ; the country would not acquit 
allowed, he would repeftt the words which government upon the mere allegation that 
his hon. friend had used, and say, that he they proceeded from a polluted source, 
thought the House would nol dare to re- When his hon. friend, with his high cha- 
aitt Inquiry Into the truth. This parlia- racter for honour and integrity, came 
Bent was drawing near to a dissolution; forward and said that he could support 
and how could the members who composed them upon oath—that he had inquired 
it me&t their Constituents at a new elec- into the testimony on wtiich they were 
tion, if they heard such grave charges, founded, and believed it entitled to credit 
and resisted an examination into them ? —he would again use the phrase, that the 
His hon. and learned friend thought he House would not dare in the face of the 
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public to resist inquiry. Adverting to Jhe feme time he was still farther from 
the trials at Derby, he (sir S. Romilly) agreeing with the noble lord, who, on a 
said that his hon. and learned friend had former o«c$>ion, ‘had not only justified 
dealt unfairly with the House, in what he but applauded their employment. It was 
had stated regarding them, tje had said, singular, however, thinking as the hon. 
that it appeared on the trial of Brandreth, mAnber did that they were pests to 80 - 
that meetings jfhd plots had taken place ciety; that they betrayed the confidence 
or been formed before the 26th of May, of friendship, and*broke the tits of blood; 
and he wished this statement to go forth that they took advantage‘of the wants of / 
to the public as a satisfactory answer to their fellow citizens, and led them on un- 
the charge that Oliver had arranged the* der colour of co-operation, from discon-' 
plan of the insurrection which took place tent to sedition, and^frqpi sedition to 
on the 9th of June. Now not one word trealon—that he should object to the 
came out in evidence that any plots had motion, and upon a matter so imperiously^ 
been formed previous to the former date % demanding investigation, resist all inquiry; 
The testimony of the witnesses there ex- would not this reference to the commit—’ 
amined d'd not relaj^ to any proceeding tee at least tend to dirrynish th# use of 
anterior to the 3th sof June. T he li on, spies, and to remove this plague from the 
and learned solicitor-g^e/alJiad TQfbed bosoms of the peaceful and well disposed 
the speech of an hon. friend [Mr. I^pn- inhabitants of the country ? It was a 
net) rather invidiously against him." It subject of vital importance, yet the hon. 
was not pretended by him, and no man gentleman refused to take a step that 
could so have understood, that die trai- would accomplish an object so desirable, 
tors at* Derby bad not been guiftjy of Still the hpn. member bad expressed a wish 
crimes for which they merited death by to hear Oliver tell his own story; and 
law. Brandreth had committed murder, why could not thfs # be done before the 
and others had not less deservedly suffer- committee ? Did he think that the un- 
cd. No man of common candour could 1 happy man would be unequally matched, 
have so mistaken and misrepresented! his ! and that he would not meet with duesup- 
hon. friend. It looked like an intention '• port^from the noble lord and his other 
on the part of the learned solicitor^genc- j friends\ipon that committee ! When the 
ral, to throw a stain upon an honourable hon. meiqber spoke of prosecuting Oliver, 
and unblemished individual—an attempt did he mean that the prosecution should 
to*pr rc that he was p suborner ofimpro- be undertaken by private individuals,, and 
per evidence, [the solicitor-general said that government, the public pi osecutor in 
that he had not used the word suborner.] all other cases, should defend instead of 
Unquestionably not, but his language ini- accuse ? Some members of the commit- 
plied as much; that the hon.member had^tpe it seemed entertained a good opinion 
examined witnesses and taken evidence i of Oliver; they thought that he ;vas not 
from polluted sources, and that heliad as j wicked enough for a Jfpy —that ne was a 
it were made common cause with ftaitors j bungler in hi^businfis—that he had not 
by justifying th^r crimes. ! “ snatched that grace beyond the reach 
[The solicitor-general denied hating said, j of art,” which accomplished villains had 
this.] Perhaps the expression of„the ' attained: Ulit he who wSs so well able to 
hon. and learned gentleman had not been j deceive bis enemies, might perhaps have 
quite so strong, and perhaps fee would imposed upon his friqpds. Recollecting 
have the goodness to explain presently, the thinness of the House at the time the 
what it was he did sa/, ’to which might hon. member f&r Ilchestcr piade his im- 
certainly be applied the mitigated phrase, portant statement, and observing the 
that it seemed dictated by some degree of crowded state of the benches now, he put 
malignity. The hon. gentleman who it to gentlemeif, whether they could re¬ 
spoke last but one hod censured, with the concile to themfelves the refusal of an in- 
utmost warmth, the employment of spies ve6tigation without having ht-aid the factor n 
and informers under any circumstances, on which* the demand for inquiry was 
He (sir S. Romilly) was not casuist enough rested and justified i Would they ven- 
to bfj able at this moment to decide whe- ture to risk the impression that might be 
ther their assistance ought never to be made by the rejection of this motion upon 
required — whether private treachery the public and their constituent#? He 
might ever be encouraged for the sake of x#ould not now occupy more of the time of 
discovering public delinquency; but at the House: but if the proposition of that 
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night were negatived by a majority, put in a plea in bar, and to call upon the 
which he shrewdly suspected, he hoped House to consider whether it dared to 
that the hon. member for B another (and put a negative upon a question before it. 
no man could do it with more weight) on Happily the time for that topic was not 
an early day would come forward witli a arrived: to whatever millennium some 
motion consistent with his speech, to in- persons might look forward when parlia- 
quirelnto the recent encouragement of ment should be overawed and intimidated 
spies, whos'e employment was* destructive from without, that time was not yet come: 

' of the happjness,* morality and religion of the House and the country, thank God! 
ithe community. ,were not yet ripe for the discussion of a 

Mr, Canning rose, but sir Samuel Ro» : topic, launched heretofore from the tribune 
milly called upon the solicitor-general to of Robespierre. Hon. gentlemen opposite 
explain the supposed misrepresentaaon : t might smile; they might thus attempt to 
,Mr. Canning, however, persevered.—rf he ; give him the only answer he could re- 
had recognised, he said, in the hon. aqd.. .ceive; but he hoped, before he sat down, 
Jeamed gentleman a right to regulate the to show f/yond contradiction, that he was 
order of debate,«he should not have per- not the single person th?t the Members of 
sisted in claiming the attention of the thejgoyernment wtfe not the only set of 
House before the explanation, so extra- u'ien, nor mijafrity of the House the only 
ordinarily calledfor, had been given [Hear, body, monopolizing the sentiment, thatnot 
hear!] : he used the term, “ so extraordi- ; long since there tros in this country areal 
narily called /or,” not with reference to j tendency to revolution. "He flattered him- 
the hon. and learned member’s speech, sclfthattheHousewasnottobeintimidated, 
but to the colloquial and irregular mode in«uny sense that the word “ dard" might 
in which he had demanded a reply. The convey, whether of force from without, or 
hon. and learnedgentieman’spractice,both of argument from within, from looking 
hereand elsewhere, mighthave taught him, the question fairly in the face, and de- 
that there might be two reasons for not cidipg it upon its merits. The members 
giving an explanation — the one, where of \{he British parliament had neither 
what had been stated was so cleqr as to lost ijieir reason nor their coolness, but 
make explanation unnecessary; the other, would proceed in the path of their duty, 
where a statement had been—he would not unbiassed by clamour, and unawed by 
say so*wilfully, but certainly so grossly mis- menaces. All this was surplusage; ,but 
represented, that it might safely be left to the introduction of the topic into C.ie de- 
the audience to do the speaker justice. bate called for this reply. If gentlemen 
He agreed, that it was most expedient on the other side, either bj£ their organized 
to recall the attention of the House, botjiL shouts or their unorganized speeches, by 
to the state of the question^ and to t ( l*v their exaggerations and mi>statemcnts, 
question itself, as Qhere might be those expegteil to interrupt the quiet march of 
present who, not laying enjoyed tli£ be- just {ygumeflt and solid reasoning, they 
nefit of hearing the statement of the hon. would b% as grievously mistak en a° th e 
member opposite (Mr. Bennet), or of hon. ayd learned gentleman had Been 
listening to the Question frory the chair, when he hoped to repress or extinguish 
would be left, by all that had pcssed very thtf growing ability and power of the hon. 
recently in the debate, in total ignorance and learned member who preceded him 
of the point undei'discussiun. Froln the in d.bafe [Hear, hear!]. All this, how- 
speech of the hon. and leqyned gentleman ever (as he hatfsgid), was but surplusage 
who last addressed the House? they would to the real matter in discussion—the mo- 
be led to conclude that the proposition was, tion of the hon. member for Lincoln, 
that an inquiry should bq, instituted, not He knew not whether that motion had 
only into the alleged, but the proved mis- been framed by the hon. gentleman him- 
conduct of spies employed by government, self, or whether he had been assisted by 
The hon. and learned gentleman bad not others. If he bad framed it himself, he 
even stopped here; for, whether distrust- bad been imprudent not to consult bis 
log the facts detailed by his hon. friend friends; if be had taken the advice of 
behind bia»j or the force of his own rea- others, and this motion waB the result, 
soningjjpon th^ra, or invited by a hoped- God help him with, and ddiver him from, 
Ujr t attempted, but unachieved triunigh such friends! Personally, he entertained 
oter his non* and .learned friend (the for the hon. gentleman the highest respect, 
solicitor-general), tfe had thought fit to and he was happy to see him gradually 
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rising to that station in the House to which 
his talents entitled him: but he must speak 
of his motion as it appeared to him. If the 
hon. member had acted by himgelf, healone 
was responsible for its absurdity; but if 
he had taken the opinions of those around 
him, never was/unlucky individual so de¬ 
ceived, betrayed, and deserted! If he 
had not acted alone, at least he now stood 
in melancholy solitude; for not one speech, 
had been delivered, not one argument had < 
been offered, under pretence of supporting 
the motion, which, properly viewed, must 
not have the effect of chasing it from the 
table. The motion was not, as some sup-» 
posed, that a committee should bt-appoi n ted 
to inquire anto facts—sit was not that a pro-, 
sccution should be inSfeituted agaiua^iose 
who had sinned againsfcwoniUty antn^ 
ligion;—but merely that the committej? of 
secrecy should be directed to inquire, 
whether any, anil what, proceedings had 
been instituted to bring to justice^those 
persons*whose conduct the conimitteeiiad 
censured in a former report. And who 
were those persons ? The hon. mover 
had into rupted one speaker, to state, that 
he did noi refer to Oliver and the trials at 
Derby, but to Castles and the trials in 
London. Yet his friends, if sue); they 
might be culled, had all directed their at¬ 
tacks against Oliver, while the hon. gen¬ 
tleman protested that he meant Castles. 

Yet fnat was impossible: Castles could ! 
not be alluded to in the second report, be- j 
cause the'jxialg^in London were at an end 
before the second report was made: the, 
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Did any man upon earth ever hear of such 
amotion? Was it not the notorious practice 
of all coutrtsof justice to admit accomplices 
as witnesses ? And why, iu this sanctioned, 
hallowed, and dignified crime of treason, 
w® a different rule to prevail to that 
which governed y the vulgar offen&s of 
murder or robbery ? *But ffhy had the 
name of Castles been thrust in at all? f 
The reason was obvious — because the 
learned solicitor-general having given a 
complete answer to thcwca® of Oliver, the 
hon.’mover in his distress, had resorted to 
t£e* subterfuge *of applying bis proposi-* 
.tjon to Castles [Cries of No, no!]. To . 
whom, then, did it apply ; or had it inf 
deed no application at*all? If Castles 
was not the man, as he clearly was not, 
would the,other side revert to Oliver? 

Oliver & Co." from the opposition 
benches]. Then be it Oliver & Co. 
[Hear, and a laugh]. They should have 
it either, or both ways. 

The motion, then, before the House 
was, not for the purpose of directing the 
committee to inquire what ought to be 
done;—but it was for the purpose of 
directing them to inquire what had been 
done, — though his majesty’s ministers 
had* stated that nothing had been done 
[Hear! and a laugh].* That nothing 
had been done might be blameable; 
that nothing had been done migfft be a 
ground, for impeachment; if so, — ha¬ 
beas confitentem reum; — let the im¬ 
peachment be brought forward, and it 
would be fairly met; but, in the name of 
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shouts on the enlargement of Mr. This-^^jmmon sepse—in the name of consis- 


tlewood were heard under the vejy win¬ 
dows of the room where tfie conynittee, 

, 21 1 lL c iV^i ramin ff 1,1 e sec 0 ** 1 report, 
was sitting. What, then, could this re¬ 
port have to do with Castles and his asso¬ 
ciates ? His functions were finished? and 
it was notorious that the report related 
only to Oliver. This was a plaill and con¬ 
vincing proof that the a rpotion meant no¬ 
thing, if it did not apply to Oliver. It 
might, however, be said, that it was in¬ 
tended to have a retrospective aB well as 
a prospective application. But how would 
its condition be at all improved by the 
assertion ? Castles was a man taken with 
other persons supposed to be guilty of 
high treason, and admitted an evidence 
a garnet them. And was a motion made 
for an inquiry by a committee of the 
House of Commons into what had been 
done against a king’s evidence — what 
steps had been taken to prosecute him ? 


teqey—let not the mo 
mitree to inquire j^iei 


ouse direct a com- 
ether any proceed¬ 
ings had been instituted in a case in which 
it was notorious that there could be none 
—the «as% of a man who had turned evi¬ 
dence fo» the purpose of saving himself; 
or in a case in which it was avowed that 
nothing had been dbne, and in which 
therefore if y<ju only want the fact for a 
ground ofTln accusation, it*is furnished to 
yon by free and voluntary admission. 

To such a proposition it was an insult 
to the understanding of tbe House to 
call upon it to give its assent. The pre^y 
sent was ^he first instance that be recSfl* 
lected of a motion, the success of which 
would be equally inconvenient to its sup¬ 
porters and opponents. Wl\at would the 
other side gain by its adoption ? %bey said 
that the inquiry jvas of vital importance— 
that the peace Of society was at stake—that 
the morals of mankind were invaded^ and 
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religion outraged. It might be so. I( 
was impossible to tell what transcendental 
interests might be involved in*the issue of 
the question of this evening: but granting 
all the importance of the proposed inquiry, 
to what body would wise men confide sAch 
an iiftjuiry, and to what body did the 
other side of the House propose to confide 
it?—To those whom they nad uniformly 


deference to persons who had been de¬ 
clared unworthy; it went to intrust the 
highest matters to those who would be¬ 
tray; to commit inquiry to those who 
were the instruments of delusion, and 
elucidation to professors in obscurity. 
Surely the ingenuous mtpd of the hon. 
mover, when made sensible of the absur¬ 
dity into which he had been led, would be 


represented as utterly incompetent to the Lthe first to laugh at the awkwardness of 
functions already delegated to them—who, ,‘his own predicament; he would discover 

i | before the end of the debate, on comparing 

his motion with the speeches of his friends, 
that, instead of appearing in his own true 
[.colours, as an independent and enlightened 
man, he b*d been put forward, not indeed 
as an Oliver, but £? the paw qf a certain 
huieblcdomestic Qf.imal, for the purpose 
ji?£flifeling tb** of the House prepara¬ 
torily to some more effectual and decisive 
attack. X 

Turning, then, from tiie hon. mover’s 
proposition, which was the small end of 
tha ftedge, he would now advert ‘.o those 
who followed him, and whose projects of 
more vigorous hostility the present motion 
was calculated to introduce. Of the 
noble lord (Milton) who spoke early in 
the debate, ne meant not to utter one dis¬ 
respectful word; yet it was with the ut¬ 
most surprise he heard the statement he 
had made. To the committee the noble 
lord professed to impute no sinister motive; 
—yet lie (Mr. Canning) did conceit that 
some such had been faintly adumbrated ra¬ 
ther th&n described. It hadbecn alleged, 
that, last year, alarm liad been not only 
propagated through the country, but indus¬ 
triously exaggerated by the agents of go- 


in their opinio*} possessed neither common 
talents nor common honesty—to a tom- 
jnittee consisting of the friends of minifter^, 
who were themselves culprits—of min's-, 
ters themselves, who were to be th*\r 
own judges; of persons, in short, who were 
assembled merely for the purpose of cheat¬ 
ing and deluding the nation ^Continued 
cheers]. He thanked the hon. gently/ 
men on the other side for their ap- 

E lauscs, since,he collected from, them that 
e was correctly expressing their senti¬ 
ments. This, then, was the committee to 
which it was now proposed to intrust these 
mighty matters—mci*, whose labours were 
injurious rather than beneficial, and whose 
report would be a tissue of false facts 
and erroneous opinions. An inquiry on 
which morality, religion, happiness, tran¬ 
quillity, and all Sorts of blessings depended, 
was to be placed in the hands of this 
proscribed committee: utterly incompe¬ 
tent to discharge the functions r already 
assigned to them, they were to be b,ur- 
thened with fresh tasks, and matters of 
still greater solemnity. And supposing 
that this expected report, like that relating^ 
to Oliver, shouldVbc unsatisfactory, to [ 


them—as it most lately would be^^the , vernnfent; shat ministers had procured 
consolation of the non. gentlemen oppo- j the suspension of the Habeas Corpus for 
site was to be that they might still tell - 

their constituent^, that they hgd put this 
stupendous subject in the be^ possible 
train of investigation, and that it was not 
their fault if the tissue did not brfhg to 


purposes of their own, by fflthfiTfrtng tins * 
country*in a state of danger and disaffec¬ 
tion But it could be satisfactorily shown, 
that government, instead of out-stripping 
the infoemations they had received, ra- 


light all they hoped to discover [Hear, J thcr lagged behind them. It was clear, 
hear!]. • j that governments 'could not go on if they 

It was a waste of time 
such a subject. If the 


to say more on ; refused to receive information of plots 
hon. gentlemen ' formed against the security of the state, 
were ripe for assuming {he character of It was equally clear that they must build 
^accusers. why not bring forward some ' their belief and shape their conduct, on 
.ITOtion of a more daring and original cast? ! such information as they receive. He 
Most assuredly this would no\ be diffi- J agreed that that information was the best 
cult; for the present motion was, in truth, 
a humble and servile following up of 
that vote of the House which had been so 

* ■■ *• % 1 .v i • 1 


loudly denounced—the^ vote which con- 
afituted the committee* of secrecy ; Tt 
showed the most implicit and abject 


which came under the sanction of es¬ 
tablished authority, or from an igisus- 
pected channel; and if the noble lord or 
his friends could prove that ministers had, 
by option and preference, accepted the 
communications of obscure agents, in lieu 

t 
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of regular reports from established autho- Crown. Ho alluded to internal conspire- 
rities, then they would make a real case cies conducted by obscure individuals; 
against them. But this hod not happened, obscure, lie meant, in comparison of 
He presumed that none would differ from princes, statesmen, and peers. He knew 
him 'in thinking, that of all the sources of that it would be said that earl Fitzwilliam, 
information, local information was best en- thA lord lieutenant of the West Rjding 
titled to credits He should be glad to of Yorkshire, had^ince;retracted his opi- 
know, then, what accusation that govern- nion; but at the time when it was delivered, 
ment would be liable to, who should re- the government were boiTnd to take im- 
ceive information of the following de- mediate measures upon it. Such mea- 
scription, and yet should obstinately refuse >sures had been taken, and had received 
to give credit to it. Suppose a justice of Jhe approbation of tht^Hbuse. To be 
the peace should, in the month of De- sureiit was the approbation of a majority, 
cember 1817, have written to the secre- atadlt might havk been wiser originally ta* 
taryof state to this effect:—“I cannot, line settled that a minority should carry 
concludesjtijbout calling to your rccollec- Um point. But that was a prejudice—a 
tion, that «!fThis»( tlmjumultuous assem-, mere arithmetical prejudice, he would allow 
bling, rioting, and so fStth) is —which we had inherited from our forefa- 

sequence of distress, wam^jlCnploymenfc^ thers, and by which it therefore would 
scarcity, or dearness of-provision, but is Ifc perhaps better at present to abide [A 
the offspring of jy- ev °l u “ onar y spuR; and laugh!]. 

nothing short of a complete change in The measures*which had-been adopted 
the established institutions of the coyntry with reference to the documents received, 
is in contemplation of their leaders dbd were sueff as were judged necessary to 
agitators.” If this information bad come meet a partial, indeed, but a spreading con- 
from some petty authority of an obscure tagion; and if gov^nment were blame- 
district — had it come, as Johnson cx- able, it was in acting rather below than 
pressed it, from “ the wisest justice on beyond the necessity of the time. It was 
the banks of Trent,” from one who had not just to say, as had been stated by an 
heard only of changes and revolutions hon.*geBtleman whom he did not then see 
by report, while he himself sat securely in his place, as well as ify other gentle- 
beneath his own fig-tree and his vine, men, thodgh in different words, that the 
if the country produced any such—would government had been employed in *draw- 
goverfiment, even in Such a case, be war- ing up an indictment against the people of 
ranted in passing it over ? But poming England. The people of England, they 
as it did £nm«agitated districts, and not believed to be sound in their allegiance, 
only froma justice, but froma master of jus- ^nd relied on their spirit and their good 
tices, from the lord lieutenant of the West sfc^se. This«appearedevidently from the 
Hiding of York, could government jefuse serflbncnts expressed^ the Speech from 
it credit? would they not deserve impeach- the nt^pne; fvhercjp the great body of 
mentjf thpyJiad done so ? Nothing was the people were warmly ana justly repre- 
morecommonthon,whenthreateneddanger sented as sober, loyal, attached to the 
was once past, to look back upon it with constittftioi^ and ready to uphold it by 
contempt. When the alarm was Aice any necesftxry sacrifices. But as disafiec- 
over, fear subsides, and cavil and distrust tion did exist, it was right to probe the ex- 
rcturn with the means of safety. He tentof the danger; andfin the imperfection 
challenged the historical knowledge of the of human meaas to dive into human ac- 
gentlemeu opposite—he challenged the tions, Tt waTnecessary to av&il themselves 
learned research of the hon. and learned of such means as were within their reach 
gentleman who spoke last, and the more to ascertain theadesigns of the disaffected, 
discursive reading of the right hon. gen- According to the doctrine of gentlemen | 
tleman whom they were to have the plea- opposite, a simple traitor Iras 
sure of hearing as soon as he (Mr. C.) entitled tex much forbearance; ana per-* 
should sit down (Mr. Tierney)—he dial- haps respect; but if once he repented of 
lenged them to produce one single instance his treason,—if once he turned his back 
of £* conspiracy not successful, where, on his fellow traitors, he became altoge- 
when the daifger was over, doubts had ther execrable. No individual, hasing the 
not been entertained of its existence, feelings of humanity, or the principles of 
When he had made this challenge, he moral corfectness, coyld set a man on to 
barred all disputed successions to the seduce r >eJr$ons into courses of sedition. 
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that he was quite out of the reach of any 
inquiry which might be made, he having 
only become an evidence to save his own 
life. With .regard to Oliver, government 


Bat what ebe could government do te 
detect conspiracies, thap receive informa¬ 
tion from whatever cbaractera toere able 
to give It i Were they to make it a rule 
to accept no intelligence but from perrons 
of tlys purest virtue ! From the busbJLd 
of one wife, the, truejt of friends, the 
aunt independent of men, who was not 
even'bound by Che duties of a profession, 
bat could give all his time to the detec- 


having received voluntary information from 
him had found it necessary to employ him 
afterwards, for the purpofe of discovering 
the intentions of the conspirators, for whicn 
object he was obliged to become one of 
their society. Government ■ would not 


tion of conspiracies for the good of his have had recourse to such means if any 
country i In ftiiftlegenerate age so fault > other could be 

a _ _ ... _1J I_1_ ^ f_1 * A _ J !_ • <■ 


less a monster could hardly be found. /And 
*if conspiracies were to have head until yuch 
a character should detect them, the p/p» 
country would not be farfrom that refiircd i 


employed by which the ne¬ 
cessary information might be procured. 
Oliver had not in any degree fomented 
thos" disturbances he merely gave infor¬ 
mation of what he saw and. hqpvd in the 


state in which ttte bloody philosophers on],committees of thi^onspii tiiorr. It was 
the eighteenth century had wished to place 
her £Hear, hear!]. • 

If (he hon. gentlemen on the otlitr 
side were those who had occasion to em¬ 
ploy spies, and they vre.e infermed that 
the Bank or the Tower were about to be 
attacked, they would of course laugh at 
the intimation; but if their informant 
stated that he couldvbring proofs of what 
he said, their first question would be, 

" Have you a family ?’* If their informant 
answered, ** I have six children the 
neat question would be, “ How fnany 
wives have you J” To this, perhaps, he 
might answer, ** Gentlemen, °I am not 
certain as to their number; my first poor 
woman eloped from me, and not having 
inquired after her, I married another.rand 
I really cannot tell whether the former is 
living or dead.” No doubt, if such wer 


awuijjes whiuK^he House after deli¬ 
beration Ijlijjfo that had prevented all 
ths mischief which might otherwise have 
ensued from a tm> blind security. The 
motion must be defeated from its very 
essence, if it was what its object professed 
to*oe, namely, the punishment of Oliver. 
What grounds were there for such pu¬ 
nishment, except those which were at¬ 
tempted to be founded upon the authority 
of the report of the secret committee ? 
That report assigned no crime whatever. 
If the report had said, that the conduct of 
Oliver had had the effect of occasioning the 
insurrection, still it would be no crime, 
for the effect might have followed without 
any criminal intention. It imputed no 
crime to Oliver for which he wasnraenablc 
to the laws. But in the pe$*m»nce of that 
odious and disgusting duty which lie had 


tile answer, the nroral feeling of the gin- j undertaken for the safety of the country. 


moral 
liemte 

>us \c 0 und 4 el; h | pff r dare 
you, a bigamist, presume to give informa¬ 
tion as to any treasons or plots. You are 
not worthy of* becoming aa informer.” 
[A laugh, j Such gentlemen Wiiglit do a 
great deal for the cause of morally, but 
they could never*be entrusted with the 
care of a nation. Their plan might be 
the best barrier possible against poly¬ 
gamy ; but it would do little to save the 
State. He agreed that government should 
f not act on the informatim given by an in- 
chl'iacier, unless :C was corrobo- 
' rated. But, was information to be re¬ 
ceived or rejected on the score of cha¬ 
racter merely ? Was it necet: ary that a 
sum should never have been in ('rink, or in 
debt, or iq lov«. in order that his intelli¬ 
gence shbiild be received, investigate;!, 
and acted upon, if &>und to be 'correct ? 

With respect to Castles, hf observed, 


tinmen would diemte this remark: jfBe it wa% certainly possible that, not his words 
off, you infhmous \c 0 und 4 el; h | pw dare ' and represedtations, but his very existence 

amongstghe disaffected, migh t have ope- 
rated to a certain degree as encourage-' L 
ment. The accession of a single new face 
waf an accession of strength, and there¬ 
fore tended to encourage. Neither could 
it be expected ,that a man who ventured 
amongst conspijrqtors in disguise, should 
not be obliged to tell them falsehoods to 
support his character. If ministers bad 
their option to detect conspiracies by unex¬ 
ceptionable means, or by the employment 
of betrayers, they would not hesitate to 
prefer the first. But the question was, whe¬ 
ther they would employ the only means 
which offered themselves, or suffer the 
state to go to wreck. He had, however, 
to state, that not one singlb individual had 
for one hour been deprived of his liberty 
on the testimony of Oliver. Oliver’* tes¬ 
timony led to the obtaining othet testi- 
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mony less exceptionable thin Ins own, and 
with respect to which he had acted only 
as an index. There had been a question 
much agitated, why Oliver had not been 
called as a witness on the trials at Derby, 
some saying that the one party should 
have called hitfi, and some the other. 
It had been replied for the prisoners, 
that they could not have produced him, 
for that would have been to admit the 
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o U i]t with which they were charged.? /sited how the right hon. gentleman could 

D _ _ _ _ a till* ° « T J i | • • • | i 


i he 
is* 


But could they not have called him, and 
disclosed the whole truth, when they 
were brought up for judgment ? As 
to the trials at Derby, they did not indeed 

E rove t hat e xtraordinary measures had 
een nec^SHfcq&i but they proved that 
the general stateon which 
measures were foundei 
On the whole, he 
House could have no *heBitation in 
posing of the nfbtion of the hon. .gentle¬ 
man. If his object was the condemnation 
of ministers, he hud a shorter methdti* as 
it had been avowed that as to the adoption 
of which inquiry was proposed to be made, 
the measures had not been adopted. Let 
him make that his ground of impeachment. 
If he only wished to punish Oliver, the 
authority to which his motion referred— 
the report of the secret committed—as¬ 
signed no crime whatever to that indivi- 
dqal. The hon. gentlemen professed to 
build-their proceedings upon the report. 
Let them take it, then, for what it was 
worth—hgtinits own sense and nfeaning. 
How ofteniiairit been said, in the warmth 
of debate, that the effect of language 
made use of in that House would be to 
make the people disaffected' but dfd that 
cast any imputation of evil design oq the 
person who hiade use of such language i 
All that it went to impute was {he effect 
and not the intention ; and in like manner, 
all that the report brought home to 
Oliver in the present instance was, an un¬ 
intentional effect, not a deliberate and cri¬ 
minal design. —He thdught, therefore, 
that there was no occasion to push the 
House to a division on a motion which, 
if carried, must disappoint the object for 
which it appeared to be framed, leading 
to no useful information, and tending to 
no practicable end.—The right honourable 
gentleman sat down amidst the loud cheer- 
ing fit the House, which lasted for a con- 
siderable timet 

S. Homilly was sure the House 
would excuse him for saying one word 

•tvVxMr 


in¬ 


deed, be satisfied with saying, that some 
misrepresentations were so gross as to 
require wq refutation; but as several 
members, who had come in while the 
right hon. gentleman was speaking, might 
rosily give credit to the expressions he 
hair ascribed to him, he felt it incuifibent 
upqn him to correct the fnisrepresentation. 
He never did say—the House must be 
aware that he never did say—he was asto- 


av& understood him to leave said—that 
e House would not dare to reject the 
otfon. He had used the word dare, but, 
as in this way: An hon. gentleman, in 
osing the motion, had said, that the. 
ouse would not dare,#for the 6ake of 
their consistency and character, to con¬ 
tradict theij own former acts by agreeing 
Bp this motion. In allusion to this expres¬ 
sion, and as a general election was soon 
expected, Jie J?ad said tha] he could not 
conceive how gentlemen could resist this 
motion, and dare to meet their consti¬ 
tuents. Sir Samuel concluded with ob¬ 
serving, that the rigljt hon. gentleman did 
not appear to be aware of the difference 
between spies and informers, because, 
though it might be right to attend to the 
latter, it might be utterly unjustifiable to 
employ'the former. o 

Mr. Tierney observed, that among the 
advantages which the right hon. gentle¬ 
man hqjji over him was this, that he had 
haij full two hours’ start of him. Of this, 
however, he would not complain, nor of the 
length of his speech, although three quar- 
" s of it consisted of epigrams, spangles, 
afldfanta6tic!il embroidery. He would pass 
oveSriie right hon. gentleman’s allusion to 
the Mftleniuij, to Robespierre, and the 
organized shouts ; but he could not over¬ 
look theight hon. gentlpmaohi angry re¬ 
mark upqp the words of his learned friend, 
that the House dare not do so and so, 
withdlit adverting to She language of the 
right hon. gentleman's threat upon a for¬ 
mer eeesMen, that if the House acted in 
the manner which he then deprecated, an 
appeal would bp made to the people. He 
meant in 1807, ^hen the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman mej 
tion 

his words trere ordered to be taken down.* 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
he wOTri-ichase away the motion before 
the HouJ;, which he thought proper to 
(jharacynze as quite pr^osterous; but if 

ISee Vol. $ P-346. 


,nt in 1807, when the right hon. gen-, 
lan mengce£,the House .with dissolu-1 
if it opposed his opinion? tfftU" iriWL.;* 
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the right hon. gentleman had not sue- his industry fnd infinite trouble in col- 
ceeded in his effort, he would call upon lecting the materials which he had com- 
the clerk to, read it. Flow, irbat was the municated to the House. But his hon. 
motion ? "Why singly this, to refer a re- friend was always on the alert in the cause 
ference to the Secret Committee, which of humanity. He had no hesitation in 
would ascertain whether that Commfcve pronouncing bis hon. friend one of the 
was*good for any thiyg? This, indeed, most humane, useful, Vnd honourable 
he and his friends* were willing to try; (and members that had ever adorned the annals 
it was strange that the right hon. gentle- of parliament. For without ever resorting 
naan should object to the experiment. The r to any expedient to entrap popularity, his 
right hon. gentleman had asked, what, hon. friend was always active in the cause 
would gentlonti.Wiave, but the fact* tha!'. of benevolence. With the spirit of the 
no proceedings had taken place r He philanthropic Howard, he entered into 
# would, however, answer that it wak hfs the dungeon of the prisoner, the cell of 
‘wish to have that fact formally avowetra? , the maniac, and the asylum of the desti- 
, a ground for farther measures. Bull it tute; and sought, by every {nescs in his 
seems, according to the right hon. gently power, to diminisjt^he gij?w‘t>t jmman suf- 
man, that nothing had been done by go- fecinejj^ud criesZwHear, hear!]. It was 
vernment against the fomeqters of dis - 1 #iSflpene<k*t '^uipency with his character, 
turbance alluded to in the Report of t|ft- tlqit his non. ^trj^nd had been induced to 
Committee, because, as he said, nothing make inquiries mto the proceedings of 
could be dong. But it a.nneajed extraor- Oliver,; and after the ‘statement which 
dinary to his mind, that jt would be im- they-had enabled him that night to submit 
possible to maintain an indictment against tottfie House, it was clear that toe whole 
a man, who being employed for a good matter must undergo investigation.— 
purpose, had, on the contrary, directed Against the interesting statement of his 
his exertions to a bad purpose. But lie hon. friend, the right hon. gentleman had 
now* understood why no proceedings were not, amidst all his gay and gaudy elo- 
taken against Oliver; for he apprehended quencc, ventured to say one word. And 
that that person’s retort upon hiss em- here he must pause for a moment to de- 
ployers was st.ch as they could not con- dare', that he had that night heard the 
veniently withstand. The government, hon. and learned solicitor-general with in- 
lie was persuaded, durst not touch a hair finite pain. He was himself, perhapsjthc 
of Oliver’s head. Oliver was ry>t, how- very first man who*had noticed therising 
ever, he supposed, the only person, al- talents of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
luded to in the report of the Secret Com- and luftl foretold, on an oc£j|sjon which he 
xnittee of the lasUsession, or such strong could not have forgotten* tnat he would 
vouchers wftdd not that eight have one day make a figure in public life. He 

adduced to his mobility. lue right hen. had subsequently inquired of a lamented 
gentleman had sttned, that if muristers and opmmoif friend, the late Mr. Horner, 
could find a moral man to*becort!c an in- what wa^his character, not only as a law- 
former, they would not of course resort yer but as a man; and the information 
to men oPm dh infamous character as had which fie received, made it a melancholy 
heen deprecated in the course^af the de- spectacle to him to see him treading in his 
bate: but it would seem, from the testi- present, might he not say, bad courses* 
mony of some gentlemen on the* other If, as hs might presume, it was the pan- 
aide, that ministers had found precisely city of legal t&ents which the minister 
such a man in the person* of«£I;'j"0]ivcr. found he could fcnlist in his service that 
Such, however, was not the information had raised the hon. and learned gentleman 
received and communicated to the House to his present eminence, and had enabled 
by his hon. friend ( Mr^l3ennet), whose him to make such an extraordinary stride, 
[statement of^^ajjjjight was o f such a na- the same reason might cause him to be 
was impossible it should not elevated to the bench. Was it not then 
become the subject of consid&ation be- alarming to find the lawyer, who might 
fore a distinct committee—thatlzas, if the hereafter be a judge, holding in that 
House regarded its own chas^etfr, and House the monstrous doctrine, that#n in- 
desired to be regarded by the country, as dividual, who had been accused, was there¬ 
in any* degree solicitous for theyause of by disqualified from being a witness ? Look 
morality and freedom. * Great Irlise w&, at the case of Mitchell. Mitchell waadis- 
in Us opinion; due to his hoa.yri^ad, for charged; instead of being prosecuted i end 
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were they to be told by a solicitor-general, 
that because he had been arrested on the 


[390 


suspicion of some person, his testimony was 
not to be believed? Was he to be* de¬ 
barred the right of proving his innocence ? 
This was strange doctrine at all times; 
but what epithet did it deserve, proceed¬ 
ing from those very persons, who denied 
to these accused men that trial by which 
they could prove their innocence [Hear* 
hear!]. He defied them, even in thei 
annals of Turkey, or of those of old 
France, pregnant as it was with these op¬ 
pressions, which led to the bloody revolu- 1 
tion that convulsed the world, to produce* 
anythin g mo re monstrous than this. But 
mark thedu n S ak ichu^egentlemen 
site take between tlr 
and that which was 
House yesterday. Yigp'must not, aaid 
the noble lord JCastlereagh) last night, 
listen to the charge against the law offi¬ 
cers of Scotland, because it proceed^from 
a pollu&d source. What was the pollu¬ 
tion there ? It was, that the unfortunate 
man Campbell refused to forswear him¬ 
self. If you do not take that little step 
which we want, namely, commit an act, 
which is nothing less than perjury, any 
other statement you may make, must be 
discredited, because it proceeds from a 
polluted source! But there were other 
witnesses to his hon. friend’s statement 
besiefes Mitcliell, as lie himself assured the 
House. Then came cries of V Name, 
name !” dcyh&candour of his hon.*friend’s 
nature, he was about to name, but his 
cooler judgment arrested him, because he 
knew that some one would immediately 
go to rake up some charg# of pollution 
against these witnesses also, '{he House 
must not disguise from themselves that it 
was impossible, after that statement, to 
get rid of it without a full investigation; 
it must be set at rest. There was a load 
of guilt, which would be affixBd to the 
highest quarters, unl|s| it was placed 
upon the shoulders of the real criminal.— 
In one part of ,the right hon. gentleman's 
speech, by much the most solemn as well 
as the most dull, he had endeavoured to 
answer the observations of a noble friend 
behind him (lord Milton), professing that 
here he meant to deal in nothing but ar¬ 
gument. He had, however, soon found 
it aecassarv to resort to a little stage 
effect, and had produced a paper from the 
bag [No, from Mr. Canning]. Then why 
TOsh not in the bag if it contained import- 
eatinfemation ? [Mr. Canning said some¬ 


thing across the table.] It would appear, 
then, that it had been taken from old bags, 

[a laugh5*and was, in point of fact, a 
letter of earl Fitzwilliam, dated Decem¬ 
ber, 1816. It contained the judgment 
ch at that time the noble earl’s intelli¬ 
gent mind, had formed, and which his 
candour induced him to communicate to 
hjf majesty’s ministers,* respecting the 
ternal state of the country. His im- 
ression then was, that very serious agita- 
ionf were in existencfj"« n d that there 
was ground for entertaining considerable 
'aAn. What, Said the right hon. 

,n, and will you contend after this, this 
ong measures were not necessary? Bui 
et it be recollected, (hat these strong . 
measure were not proposed till the Fe¬ 
bruary following, nor till an unfortunate 
pebble was thrown in the park [Mur¬ 
murs from the ministerial benches]. He 
had a riglaLirwessume so, *as no mention 
<Jf their necessity was made in the speech 
from the* throne. Now he wished the 
House to advert a little to the practice of 
this dealing, on the»part of his majesty’s 
ministers, with papers to which nobody 
but themselves had access. Let it be 
supposed that the very production of this 
letter Bias of all their attempts «t delusion, 
the grossest and most pdlpable. [Hear, 
hear! frotolord Milton]. What,if there had 
been subsequent letters from earl fitzwil¬ 
liam i [Hear, hear!]. If such letters had 
been received, was not the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman, when he read the one, bound in 
fairness to read the'other? When he 
ad the previous, dugbf fw* not to have 
communicated the dnbsequent ? It was 
impfemible t^at liej/should not know of 
their existence, for he presumed his col- 
league^were at length di spose d to trust 
him [rrhtqgh, and criefwor hear!]. In¬ 
deed, the right hon. gentleman himself 
felt that he ought to have done so, from 
his endeavour to explain the motives of 
earl Fitzwil liay’s subsequent change. “ It 
is eafy7""®tfd he, “ to chahge one’s opi¬ 
nion when the danger is over.” Here 
again the facts»contradicted the right hon. 
gentleman’s assertion. It was not whei 
the dang^ssj^ggy^^^theiyninister 
themselves declared it to balaginj 
earl Fitzfilliam communicated his change 
of oniniSt. It was at the time that fie 
:own to Yorkshire lord lieute* 
examine into Jhe alleged out- 
the spq£—when ministers were 
jhe Suspension bill through par- 
t such a change was exprea- 
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sed. Was that* subsequent letter in the* 
present bag* f He coulc^not say, as they 
took special care to exclude*Mra. But 
this he begged to tell them, that if it was 
sot in the present bag. the ministers of 
the Crown were wilfully deceiving Xftw 
country, and the r^eportfof their conxyit- 1 
tee Would be\oother attempt at delusion. 
But the right bon. gentleman affected \a 
feel sore at the insinuation of the governV 
merit wishing to take advantage of alarms 
He,'for his part; Relieved it was theirjaimi 
to excite it. The firm belief of his mind^ 
WK^thut ministers did wiSh and intend tp* 


r C7 ^ m 1 ti tJ ^ 

both sides, they had submit-jM^hich boasted of^f*. prv-fShtivs policy? 
lilated account of what infor- had asked, what 



yScitevniarm; and his reason for so Wt j Strange, that agents of this description 
Aeving veas, that instead of giving tfikl should be employed by a,-rjowsfninent 

evidence on bottt s ' " 1 * - — L ,-, ----* 

ted only a'mutilated 

mat it, n was before themselves So the com¬ 
mittee. Me believed moreover, that thesl 
poor innocent and unsuspecting ministers, 
whose utter simplicity waft»n^well pour- 
trayed by the right hon.«geutleman, ac¬ 
cording to whose representaiion'they had 
BO political object in view, but acted alto¬ 
gether from the impulse of kindred sym¬ 
pathy, would have continued the alarm, if 
it had been found possible to do so. As 
he had already once observed, alarm was 
their daily bread; and, if they could Rave 
succeeded this time in dividing the oppo¬ 
sition, he doubted not that the conti¬ 
nuance of th Suspension act would have 
been proposed. Such would one day, 
when -dispassionately viewed and exa¬ 
mined upon its true merits, appear to be 


government. - *'H'3V i ever firm and durable 
at present, it woulV soon crumbletelo 
nothing. The Jora^,advocate Wv’Jast 
night made it a matter of boast, Ahat no 
man had been a rrested in Scotland, with¬ 
out being brought to trial in dflfvegular 
course of law. This, then, satisfactorily 
showed, that the Suspension act wqs not 
required in Scotldhd. Every man had 
not the frankness of the hen. njember for 
Hertfordshire* although he might liave a 
similar conviction, ana could not persuade 
himself to make a voluntary and imme- 
fdiate confession that he had been de- 

in that 

•VolUewoud, in no long space of time, 
admit, that the disaffection which had 
been proved to exist, fell far sh^j^what 
they dreaded when they gave<Rehr con¬ 
sent tosthe Suspension act. Hffi'iid not 
himself deny the existence of a ^sfffected 
spirit to a certain extent; bul 
gered It- as springing from a dial 



eensif 
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he hoped was too w removed, and that it 
had been inflamed by die acts of the 
agents employed by government. Not 
one man among the disaffected was of a 
higher rank in society than that of a 
weaver, and the far greater part of them 
were paupers, excepting always the moral 
Mr. Oliver and Co. If there had been 
evil machinations before Oliver arrived, 
it was clear to his mind, that his arrival 
roused them to terminate in an explosion. 
If he had not excited the disaffection, he 
had turned it into the only course in 
which it was likely to prove mischievous. 


uiu be iifUfMlfftr of Brandreth, a man 
whs had fought "his way through murder 
to treason? He agreed that Brandreth 
was better out of society than in it; but 
the question now was, whether the explop 
sioi? in Derbyshire was not the work of 
Oliver; for if it was, Oliver was guilty of 
the murder which the hand of Brandreth 
committed. On the question of treason 
he would say nothing, for he thought that 
was a matter of doubt. Why did the vigi¬ 
lance of the magistrates sleep on the 9th 
of June, when Brandreth might have been 
arrested i The worst that could, in that 
case have happened would be, that four 
more persons would* have probably‘been 
alive, than were now living. For his own 
part, he could easily cor w agw T *what an 
the conduct and character of' the present I impression must be made upon a discon- 


tented populace in the country, on being 
informed, by^a person calling himself a 
London delegate, that 70,000 men were 

f irepared to rise and join them in establ¬ 
ishing tbeir rights. But even these arts, 
calculated as they were to inflame and 
mislSad, had gone no farther than to cause 
an insurrection of a hundred men here 
and a hi&dred there, armed with a few 
pitchforks, and about twenty muskets. 
Was this a sufficient ground for depriving 
the people of England of their liberties? 
His persuasion was, that there had existed 
no necessity for vesting such formidable 
power ia the government, and that they had 
been exercised in many places, more par¬ 
ticularly at a distance from the metropolis, 
with harrit and needless severity. Did the 
House believe, that by the vote of' 4‘m*< 
jority that night this queitioh would be set 
at rest ? He wished to speak ia measured 
terms \ but he must warp the House not 
to trespass too far on the temper and pa- 
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tience of the people. They would not | any t&ng that might tend to throw any 
bear to hare their liberties scouted at in i light on the state of the country.. 
the tone of the right hon. gentleman | Lord Milton 'trusted that, from the 
[Hear, bear!]. Every unhappy victim , argumentum ad hominem, or rather the ar* 
of the Suspension aot would have to relate gumetUum adJUium of the right hon. gw*, 
in his little circle the tale of his sufferings, jteloan, he should be allowed to say a few 
his innocence, and his wrongs; and would worn? It was really^ his opinioif that 
have to close all by adding, that a majo- on4 letter had been produced, while 
rity of the House of Commons refused to another ted been withheld. The right 
listen to him, or inquire into the truth of 4 h fn. gentleman had stated, that the dan* 
his stor^, because the minuter declared i /er being over, earl Fitzwilliam bad been 
that it whs better as it was. If his majes- ftladfto get back to tiUHB whom before 
ty’s ministers refused to face the inquiry, ne had felt himself bound to abandon, or 
universal impression would be, that wmfething to th8t effect; but that 
dared not face it. The right hon.< «id means the real statement of ead^tm 
jentterfte^jEjight shake his head, but jjiftliam’s change of opinion. 4le hac\ 
he wouid^auvfetahirn«fcnd the noble lort^Jmoved for a paper in* the committee, % 
to beware how thei^Aduc t which did not appear to be forthcoming, 

future and more —iwM|3flraSurbanc«te /There had (Certainly been another letter. 
The statement of his Jflmr friend, uatil which had not been produced, and in the 
met by a full apd intelligible investiga* letter which had been biWCfght forward, 
tion, must remain a deep stain upon the there hath enclosed a document 

history qf this country. A majority tpight Which was not nrwfound in it,and on which 
appear a very triumphant thing, bur it his changb of opinion had been consider- 
did not alwayH excite very triumphant or ably founded. He was a member of the 
satisfactory feelings; and he was per- Secret Committee, *id as such he felt that 
suaded that there was not one of that it would not be becoming in him to du- 
night’s majority, who would not say to close any of the information laid before 
himself as he went home, “ the ministers it. But he thought he owed a duty ttf 
certainly made but a poor figure.. As that? House, to state to them the conduct 
for the learned lord, he perhaps consoled of the government in bne particular, 
himself by the reflection, that like the Many letters had been laid before the 
charge against M‘Kinley, it was “ not committee from lords- lieutenant bf dis¬ 
proved,” and that he tvas the more inno- ferent counties, but there were no let- 
cent of the two [A laugh]]. Tlje noble ten from the lords lieutenant of the 
lord (Caftteaeagh), indeed, well knew the West Riding of Yorkshire. He did not 
difference between a real triumph, and the . know what the reasod of that could be, 
act of a majority, which might not choose Wt he trusted that thuIRRP 1 to which he 
to desert him in the hour of his distress, hal^alluded, as well ,4w the other docu- 
But he could assure him that the question menttaould he laidyiefore the House, for 
would be revived; that an inquiay, though them ta form their own judgment thereon, 
now refused, was only postponed; and withoufany communication, 
that the result must exhibit what was the L,QT&**testlereagh thougfffTThat the si- 
real nature of his triumph. * tuation o# the noble lord, as a member of 

Mr. Canning said, that with respect the Ijecret Committee, ought to have pre- 
to the letter or earl Fitzwilliam, be would eluded him from maBng a most odious 
appeal to the recollection of the House and i n his opinion, a most unfair state¬ 
ly hether, in the debates last session on menfTTTwas a thing thatbe'could not help 
the seoond suspension of the Habeas complaining of. The noble lord had given 
Corpus act, one of the strongest argu- notice in the cammittee of a motion, for 
merits against that suspension was not the production «of a paper, on which hi 
tire change of opinion in earl Fitzwilliam. (lord •. a~sl t «. - 

Mr. Tierneu said, the fact was, that pose there would be any' Iffictifcyu#- 
cn/i letter had been received which was granting fee production of any papera; 
thought convenient to be communicated, but tetdought it p: 'er, as he did not 
and in o t her had been received subsequently belong\#*the departs "*opn which that 
which was kept back, as it was thought paper 4js to be reu ‘hftqqestiott 

Hot convenient to communicate it. |houl whrererved fory -W 

Mr. Canning disavowed any the nobteTtet, therefor^avsryua- 
slightest intantira of wilfully keeping back fidr ng to the circumstancesrmafave 
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to that letter. As to the general question 
before the House, after the very able and 
unanswerable speeches “which had been 
made from his side of the House, it would 
be unnecessary for him to trouble the 
House frith any argument upon it. &lf- 
should therefore ( con{pnt himself ^ith 
protesting gainst* the system of general 
inquiry, which seemed now to be im¬ 
posed from the other side of the House^ 
After a short reply from Mr. Faza 
kerley, the ilivided: Ayes r 521 

Noes, 111. 

List of the Minority. 

fA.bercftr'by, hon. J. Mildmay, sir H. StJTf 


,^»Althorp, viset, 
Atherley, Arthur ~ 
Birch, Jos. 

Brougham, Henry 
Burdett, sir f . 
Burrell, hon. i: 

Byng, Geo. 

Calcraft, J. 

Calvert, Chas. 

Carter, John 
Duncannon, viset. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. 
Fergusson, sir B. C. 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Folkestone, viset. 
Gordon, Rob. 

Grant, J. P. • 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Heronj sir Robt. 
Ilurst, Rob. 

Lemon, sir W. 
Latouche, Rob. jun. 
Lyttelton, hon. W. H. 
Methuen, Paul 
Macdonald, 

Markham, adm. \j 
M artin, John x 


Milton, viset. 

Monck, sir C. 
Morpeth, viset. 
Neville, hon. R. 
Nugent, lord 
Ord, Wm. 

Ossc’sJpjv lord 
Philips^ George 
Pym, F. . 

Ridley, sir M. W. 
Romilly, sir S. 

' Smith, John 
Smith, W. 

Smyth, J. II. 

Sharp, Richard 
Symonds, T..P. ‘ 
Tavistock, marquis 
Tierney,right hon. G. 
Waldegrave, hon. \V. 
Warrc, J. A. 

Webb, Edward 
Wilkins, Walter * 
Wood, aldermaa 
Tellers 
Bennet.hon 11. 
Fazakerley, N. 


Coventry wqt'e considerably augmented, 
for the maintenance of those, the profits 
of whose labour were enjoyed by others, 
who contributed nothing towards those 

E oor-rates—Under such circumstances, 
e trusted that no man of feeling or con¬ 
sideration would be found, to oppose the 
objects which the petitioners had in view, 
and which were, first, to remedy the evil 
(resulting from the existing law with re- 
P spect to apprenticeships; and, secondly, 
to enable the petitioners to settle the 
rate of their wages among themselves. 
Mr. Dugdale said, that from the cir- 
j, cumr-tances which came to his knowledge 
as a magistrate of Warwickshige^-r/irii re- 
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Coventry Ribbon Weavers.] Mr. 
P. Moore, in presenting a Petition* from 
the Ribbon Weavers of Coventry, took 
occasion to observe upon^the^it&rk and 
suffering of the petitioners, who, as the 
Jaw stood at present, were precluded 
.from making such arrangements among 
f themselves as n ece ssar r t;o ensure a 

B*fatIonrofme^ laS&ur. Even 
"when in full work, the earninfts of these 
poor industrious men were kifwnto be 
comparatively inadequate; *■ ‘ 


was slack, \ney were so very 
that th8y were Aider the necessj 
plying Tor relief froffi the 
bus the poor-rate! of the 


thShi trade 



/T not at presenON^press ariy opinion as to 
1 the nature of tne remedy proposed by 
the petitioners; but he ‘felt it his duty to 
vote for referring the petition to a com- 
mktle, convinced that the subject was 
worthy of consideration. 

The Petition was referred to a com¬ 
mittee. 

Bank Tokens.] Mr. Curtcen said, 
he thought it right to state to the House 
a circumstance which had just come to 
his knowledge, and which appeared to 
suggest the expediency, as well as £he 
means of facilitating the transport of Bank 
Tokens to London. He understood that 
those fokens might be hq^Jo ^he coun¬ 
try at one per cent under their nominal 
value. On these terms they were now 
buying up by speculators, with a view to 
obtaiq gold A>r them at the Bank, which 
gold couhl be exported at a profit. From 
this fac^ it was obviously the interest of 
the Bank to appoint an agent in each of 
the*principal towns in the country, with a 
view to collect these tokens, and also 
to save hs gold, which was surely a con¬ 
sideration of sdhie importance, at a pe¬ 
riod when it was ’proposed to extend the 
Bank Restriction act, in order to prevent 
the export of bullion. It was, besides, 
the duty of government as well as of the 
Bank, to adopt some measures to save the 
labourers ana other poor holders of those 
tokens from the necessity of selling them 
at a loss, in consequence of their inability 
to convey them to London. » 

tressed * 

of an- Surgery Practice Regulation 
. ratek. Bill.] Mr. Courtenay moved for leave 
ants of to bring in bill for the better regulation 
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of Surgery throughout thOjLTnitcd King- chequer bills, he requested him to state 
dom. The objects of the bill were, first, whether such ws$ the fact. Because, if 
to provide that no one should be allowed such werdlhe purpose of the right bon. 
to practise surgery without a* testimonial gentleman, that purpose should have im- 
from some of the regular colleges of mediate publicity, in order to put an end 
the United Kingdom; secondly, that no jWfjklm uncertainty, and gambling specu- 
more pecuniary fee should be demanded latifeS, which at ^present prevailed in the 
for such testimonial than had heretofore citm 

been usually paid; and, thirdly, that the Jthe Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
laws should be repealed which precluded, Ijp had already notified to the House, that 
any surgeon from officiating in the hos- 11 1 was not his intention to bring forward 
pitals and dispensaries of Ireland who fny *part of his finanfuJI plan before 
liad not obtained a testimonial from the Blaster; and he trusted it would not be 
college of surgeons in that country. flvufght improper on his part to deo’TV 
* iSqchibeing the provisions of a measure,' nm premature or partial discljpfe of\ 
th^lt W^jiv for which, with a view to tjrat plan. With regard to the dSmmuni- \ 
save the peofhWroq^he danger of un^^ation to the Stock Exdhange, the bon. 
skilful practitioners, ^^&idisuutihl^yie member alluded, he presumed, to that 
trusted that no oppositioh^fiiSflg be maclfr jnade by the broker of the commissioners 
to his motion. • rtr redeeming the NationalDebt. The 

Mr. Lockhart % expressed an opinion, fact was, that, understanding a general 
that if this bill originated with the sur- expectation f '."Vailedr^nat if exchequer 
geons, it must have a monopoly in fiew. bills were fun(M£*a preference would be 
The effect of it would be, to injur# a given to those bearing an interest of 2jd. 
profession which ought to have too much a day, he gave directions to have it made 
pride, to entertain any apprehension of the known, that if any finding of exchequer 
competition of pretenders. bills should take place, no such preference 

The motion was agreed to. was intended. 

Alderman Atkins expressed a wish. 
Exchequer Biles.] The Qouse that The.right lion, gentleman would fa- 
having resolved itself into a Committee on vour the House with somewhat more of 
the Exchequer Bills bill, explanation, in order to remove ttye un- 

Mr. Grenfell said, that from some cir- certainty that prevailed. For his own 
cumstances which had*come to his know- part, he* could not think it desirable to 
ledge, he Telt it necessary to put a ques- fund any exchequer bills, and so to di- 
lion to tlwiuj&gncellor of the exchequer, minish the floating capital of the country. 

A report having prevailed last week in the For how could it be polit ic to take a mea- 
city, that it was the intention of the right sWe which must oper^d "i1T“teduce the 
lion, gentleman to propose this session priNeof stock l Government could raise 
the funding of exchequer bills, and that mone^^ less^han ^ per cent, in conse- 
what were called the twopenny halfpenny quence^f the present price of stock; 
bills would be preferred, he understood whereasnf that price fell eie^yy ten per 
that on Saturday la6t a communication cent, it*c-9wld not have .doney under 4 
was made to the Stock Exchange by^he per cent. • Such a fall would, he appre- 
person who usually made known there hendeg, be the result of funding, at pre- 
the intentions of the Treasury, tfftt it was sent, a great quantity t>f exchequer bills, 
not proposed, on funding exchequer bills, Anothcrrcp or t prevailed, that it was the 
to grant a preference to any particular intentTorTor the right hon. gentleman to 
description of those bills, but to take propose the raising of a loan for the pur- 
those that were to be funded out of the pose of buying «p the 5 per cents, and 
general mass. Hence, an impression pre- this was a plan which he must also de- 1 
▼ailed in the city, that it was the inten- precate. 

tlon of the right hon. gentleman to fund that no danger could result from the Tight 
a considerable number of exchequer bills, hon. gentjsman’s explaining what were 
He did not wish for any information from his vie^s ^pon the points alluded to. 
the right lion, gentleman as to any part The C/Shcellor of the Exchequer hoped 
°f his financiallplan, which might not yet the Houe would feel propriety, jof 
bematured; but, understanding that it was hu sile&fy with regard to the financial 
Jlie intention of the right lion, gentleman, plan to 3e ^submitted (p its consideration, 
in ail events, to fund a quantity of ex- until th/tjjlan was fully matured—until, 
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indeed, he was actually proposing to have 
It carried into effect. „• 

Mr. Grenfell approved of tfid intention 
of the right hon. gentleman not to make 
any premature disclosure of his financial 
plan* His only object in putting 
tion to the right Jion. gentleman waL to 
do away the^'nression in the city, Biat 
he had finaHy made up his mind asuo 
die funding of exchequer bills. \ 

The Bill went through the committee. > 


1 


i 


tio ner being/nformed of this noctu rnal 
visit by a person who happened to be in 
the house at the time, and heard the 
landlord threatened with the loss of his 
licence if be informed the petitioner 
thereof, the petitioner, having a wife and 
six young children to provide for, sought 
refuge in the house of a friend ; that the 
petitioner was driven from this retreat by 
^ Nodin and his assistants, who forcibly en- 
1 tered his friend’s house in the night, and 
searched the same ; and in this manner 
was the petitioner driven from house to 
house, Nadin threatening he would have 
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vf Friday, February 13. A. •« him locked up in prison if It cost b*** 

Petitions from Joseph Mitche*. (Nadin) 500/.; thus was hejpu;.*4SU Until 
Thomas EvaVs, William OGDENj^the 9th of MarclwvJim l ;r lef 1 " Munches 
John Stewart, and William Ben- ; place in the country, 

bow, complaining of the OpERATioNp-out beingwjjl Jrsued lie fled to his dis- 
OF THE Hyu^EAS Corpus SusPENsidw | coasolatc fanu^in Liverpool; that the 
Act.] Mr. Punnet said, lie held in his ! petitioner had not remained many days 
hand a Petition^iLwro dRcwefl those un- j with lx’s agonized family before he was in- 
iortunate men who hatf st'Sered so mubh j fornjpd that the police were about to 
severity and real cruelty und£r the Sus- | search his house, and fearing “that the 


pension act. It was from Joseph Mitchell, 
of Liverpool. He r was in that situation 
which had been said to render men un¬ 
worthy of credit. He had beyond all 
question suffered imprisonment without 
indictment or trial, but whether. h6 was 
therefore unworthy of credit he would 
leave f to others to determine.* He most 
certainly believed the representations of 
harsh usage, unauthorized cruelty, and 
wanton treatment in the petition ta be 
true. The facts were such as claimed 
the most serious attention of the House, 
and the prityerlh^he petition called ujon 
them not to pass^a bill of indemnity to 
screen ministers frogi the consequences of 
their abuse of the powers intrusted to 
them. Mr. B ertnct having m^/ed, that 
the petition's^printed, the shurfeellor of 
the exchequer asked, if the hftn. member 
could state that it was couched jn res¬ 
pectful language f Mr. Bennet, said, that 
there might be a harsh expression, but the 
tenor of the’petition was respectful 
The petition was then ordered to be 
printed. It set forth: * 

•* That the Petitioner, whilst attending 
JMLhisi <t^r: J: ~ 3fty>i9**;everal pub¬ 

lishers, had, on the evening of the 2nd of 
March 1827, his lodgings in Manchester 
forcibly entered, his bed-roof ywarched 
forhispenson and papers, alw his port¬ 
manteau attempted to be operm/ by false 
keys and picklocks, »by Josrfk Nadin, 
deputy constable of Mancfceijerland two 
of his mea called runners : tj^tflie peti¬ 


j shock occasioned by his being dragged 
j from home in the dead of the night (that 
1 being the time generally chosen for tear¬ 
ing reformers from their beloved families) 

| would be too great for an afflicted wife, 
j and $ix young but affectionate children 
' to bear, he therefore again sought an 
asylum in the country; that the petitioner, 
having returned in thevicinity ofManches- 
j ter, was instantly informed that a number 
t of persons had been apprehended at a 
public house in Manchester charged with 
having conspired together for the purpose 
of destroying that town, many of which 
persons (if at all connected with such a 
plot )b were Relieved to have been led and 
instigated thereto by spies and informers, 
who had gone about for the avowed pur¬ 
pose (as the petitioner was informed) of 
roftking Manchester, as they called it, a 
second Moscow; that the petitioner, find¬ 
ing thi^ to be no resting place for him, 
proceeded intoY prkshire, where he was ad¬ 
vised to proceed to London and state these 
facts, with the popular opinion thereon, 
to some men who were both able and wil¬ 
ling if possible to trace these plots to 
their true source; that the petitioner 
whilst in London met with a person named 
Oliver, who professed to be a reformer, 
and who urged the petitioner to leave 
London with him, stating that the pe¬ 
titioner was ’in danger 6f being appre¬ 
hended in London, and that hie (Oliver) 
was in constant apprehension of being 
taken up, find that he had therefore de- 
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terrained to leave the country, and was /ioner into some violent expression, and 
then going to Liverpool to lee a friend of the petitioner was confirmed in thsi opi- 
2]is get sail for America, and also to pre- nion, by h«aring*hnother person cough fie- 
pare a passage for himself and family, that hind the doty, on which the petitioner de- 
the petitioner left London in company mended tbajf this vile fellow should leave 
with the said Oliver on the 24th of April, tht room: that the petitioner was next 
who on the road requested the petitioner dajgftfifcen before jpstice Haigh, of Aud¬ 
io introduce him to a few steady reform- dedbfield, who on one Brodfs of Golker 
c ra in any of the towns through which HIl stating that die ptttffSaer was a re- 
they passed where the petitioner had any farmer, and had attended public meetings, 
acquaintance, which he accordingly did,* lad that a reward was offered by goyern- 
Sn Birmingham, Wakefield, and Leeds, men) for his apprebensic^ordered him to 
believing him to be a real reformer; that /be remanded; on the petitioner remonstrat- 
on the 4th of May the petitioner was l y>g»against being detained on so vagu^a^ 
seized by two ruffians, who took him by a /marge, the worthy justice replied,/ 
tntrsaUflriin he was walking on the high- ‘ would take all responsibility ppoa. hhn- 
way towSjJis'^i^ddersfield, and command- * self,’ and delivered tb% petitioner into 
ed him to return to bqkxmen who f these the care of a police officer named White- 
ruffians said) wanted%^A/SBf{ffnahsic head ; that the petitioner was conducted 
jnand the petitioner rep^lgd to comply* H>y Whitehead into a room in the George- 
with, asking them by wnat authority tney Inn, Huddersfield, where hj^pked the pe- 
•topped him on*the king’s highway? to titioner if B he would pa^ Tor a person to 
which question they returning no answer, guard him, tin die petitioner re- 

the petitioner attempted to proceed* on plied thatjh^un neither the power nor 
bis journey, when the ruffians, again seiz- the will to pay money for any such pur- 
ing him by the collar, said, “ We, will let pose; then Whitehead bade the petitioner 
you see our authoritythat the petitioner to follow him to a lodging which be said 
was by them detained on the king’s high- was much better than the petitioner de- 
way until five or Bix other men came up served; that the petitioner was then put 
to them, who ordered him to go along into^ place called Towzer, the most damp 
with them; the petitioner then inquired and nadseous dungeon imranable, having 
by what authority they detained and or- no fire in,it, the floor of which was nearly 
dered him to go along with them, when covered with human excrements, the bedc 
tifo of them said tlyit they were special ding beyond description filthy, and the 
constables, and that the petitioner snould whole place was foetid to suen a degree 
know farther when he got to the place to tha\ the petitioner scarcely thought it pos- 
which they'abended to take him, adding, aible to exist therein until the next day; 
that, if the petitioner refused to go with that the petitioner remaijjg^hi this nan- 
them, they would compel him, bidding sfous place twenty-su^oursTltter which 
some of their fellows to drag him along; beStfs removed to a room where Oliver 
that the petitioner was therefore Obliged appeased as asprisoupr in great agitation; 
to go with them to a public hoise, situat- the pensioner was shortly removed to 
ed in a lonely place called Golfter Hill, anotnesyouse, where he ewafcaned, then 
where be was taunted and otherwise placed hefreen two thief-takersinachaise 
abused through the whole of the evening; and conveyed to Manchester Police ■•office, 
that when the petitioner retired}o bed, a and thence to the Ijpw Bayley prison; 
person was put into himroom, who pre- that the petitioner, when in the police-of- 
tending to be a reformer* expressed much fice,gnfiA]ao its the New Bavlcy, demand- 
regret that it should Ip^e fallen to his'lot ed to be informed far wbat he was detain- 
to guard a person whom he could not but ed, and by what authority he had been 
respect as a brother, and who exclaimed apprehended, last no answer was given to 
in bitter terms against those who were the him until the ftlPof May, when the peti- J 
cause of such unjust proceedings, adding, tioner wtstwaagk^'Lciore’jawteM**. • 
that not only a total change in * Kings, gentlemen in a room belonging to the 

* .Cssttereaghs, and Commons,’ must take Ndhr Baymy, where one of them appeared 
flace, but that * all must be pulled down to pratifM ; here Nadm, the deputy con- 

* before any good would be done for the stable, opposed that he bad-sden a war- 

’ people,’ which wretch the petitioner be- rant, sjjyrfed (he doubted no*) hy the se-* 
lievaa (aahe then told him) was placed eretanh ■*£ state, authorizing the appra* 
there ^ of leading the peti- hensiod ctf Mb Miteheil on-a charge or 

C I.) (2 ^ 
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high treason; that this warrant bad been secretary, which stated, that in.come* 
returned to, the bone -office, because they quence of bn lordship having <hdmi <no* 
had heard that the petidoof r#ras gone to thing agairst him since his liberation, has 
Anjarigai that. the petitioner requested appearancei on the first day ofterm rathe 
to kppw whether the gentleuL^an who pre- court of King’s-bench would be dispensed 
sided intended to keep him in custodwo^ with, and hoping that his futuee conduct 
ttuM&ene deposition qjf Nadin i rffttT he would be such as never'AO render it ae> 
was, informed that it was their intentidi to cessary to call him into a court of justice; 
detain hint until they heard farther turn that the petitioner, in consequence of the 
the home office; the petitioner then r^'- mayor's communication, deemed it ne- 
quested to withdraw to his cell and atrav 1 cessary, though at a great and very in¬ 
bed, which war granted, where he reusin' convenient expense, to appear in the said 
ed until about twelve o’clock on the nigbjj court of King's-bencb, in order to get 
# of the 8th of May, when he was ordered such supposed recognizance nullified, 
I t/i^are for London; during his confine* , that he might not in future be subjected 
ment 'iq.tho New Bayley, the petitioner to extraordinary penalties on the*ud»re- 
• was insulted with the felons allowance df presentations of malevoI$e*> or interested 
food, and was told that Nadin had given ^n en; th at tlie \tf§«mer, though altoge- 
orden that nothing eke should be given .ifefcr Un3^hn/h^B»of having violated, or in¬ 
to him; that the petitioner was then hand 1 tending lo yfc^ate, any constitutional 
cuffed, andNan conducted to the police- principle or Taw of the land, but who on 
office, thence to^Jje coaqh, an£ was there the contrary has made cdtisiderable efforts 
very heavily ironeaT'wfcigji Irons he hose to preserve the peace of the country and 
all the way to London; i/cipg arrived th§ fives of his much aggrieved tountiy- 
there, the petitioner was taken to a pub- meo, whom he considered in danger of 
lie-house in Bow-strget, and from thence being goaded on by hunger and by spies 
before the secretary of state, who ordered to acts of desperation; that, in conse- 
him to be put into close confinement, until quence of the petitioner's unjust impri- 
tbe 30th of May, when he was to be sonment, his business is totally ruined, 
brought up for examination, as he under- himself involved in very considerable era- 
stood; that the petitioner was thdn taken barraasments, his character traduced, and 
to Cold-bath-fields prison, and put into a his friends and connexions enormously inr- 
roomorith another prisoner, where he be- posed upon, by the misrepresentations, of 
came dangerously ul, through, as he sup- spies and informers, which spies and in¬ 
poses, the baneful effects of that pestUen- formers have introduced themselves to the 
tial place in which he was confined et petitioner’s acquaintance under, the pre- 
Hitdderafield: the petitioner wishes to tence of collecting money Tof his or his 
states that: although fee still feels the ill family's use, and have otherwise 60 made 
effects of ffiatdS’’•active place at use of his name to excite the more die- 

decsfield, he considers his present gtyte of tressed partsdif the labouring class to acts 
health to be owing O the kind a£jatioas of violence whilst the petitioner was in 
of his fellow prisoner, the doctorf and the prison; that the doors of his friends are 
pnwnuuj the petitioner/as again shut agiinst him, and himself precluded 
taken beforalSe secretary oPatate, who thejpossibility of providing for his help- 
committed him to ckwe confinement on less family through the common course ef 
suspicion of high treason; he was fbere- trade; tpat though the petitioner oonsfe 
fore remanded to Celd-bath-fields prison, ders that the H r use furnished the minis- 
wbere he retrained In cloce and-^olitaiy ten of the Crowvi with that power whieh 
confinement, except being visited by tbdy have so wantonly and unprovoked!/ 
Oliver three successive days on or about used against him, in dragging him from 
the 31st, 22nd, and 23d oT May, on each his family and immuring him in a solitary 
| of which days the petitioner was fetched dungeon 241 days, yet the petitioner trust- 
r 1tlCS%9iA. £rfo tLvgovernor’s ing that such powers were granted for 
‘house, whov his interviews vwib Oliver the wisest of purposes, implores that the 
took place; that on the S0t( of Dec. House mil not only refuse to give hi 
1817 *; the‘t petitioner was liberate*, as he sanction ton bill of indemnity, tn screen 
nmilwtlirilj TnrifhrtiTt irmunfr twitt, until, those ministers who havo abased* the 
on IhetBlpbOfiJlPWif 1818, hjrtwas in- powers, the House confided to-;them, 
fiwmod 4ttf jlhtkifinnM^af Liva*4oU that boVW lirtimcs less operaatite, whan the 
ha h aj Uto si wrt * J WK feomA^ home I House I interposed toe*r*poworfid aid to 
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■top the torrent of unjust v peraec«ttion,- jetty's most honourable privy * council, 
they wilLnow m take the petoioner’vcoie through which nefarious artifice stfflUaent 
into their moat serious consideration as time feavicg eMpted, she was, after on¬ 
to grant him that redress which will ena« during threepays imprisonment, permit- 
Mb . him to bring to justice such indivi- ted to retuyn to the petitioner's house, 
Jmia as have ao incalculably injured him, which she found had, auring her absence, 
and also enable."him to meet < his friends beeiVfhied with police ofljeers of the ldWeat 
and connexions as he should have done anflfiroosfc brutal kind, who^od been sent 
had he not been so unjustly imprisoned; thi/ief to apprehend every person that 
and the petitioner, forgetting the sor- nought visit the house whilst they held un- 
rows of a solitary imprisonment, will, as in % lawful possession. Which supposed autho- 
duty bound, ever pray.’* • uty they had acted upon v« the extreme, 

Mr. Bennet also presented a Petition even inviting some of the friends of the 
from Thomas Evans, of No. 8, Newcastle- petitioner into the house, in order to, 
ofeeet, Strand, setting forth; ,c<gnprise them within their assumed jaris- 

the Petitioner solicits the ear- diction; and the police of&QAUijriien-they 
nest attention e&fhe House, to the griev- had satined themselves with the number 
ous and illegal persernfekus whichha is* of their seizures, had abandoned the house 
about to detail, in full d^jjs Thlt“ e. Ao whatever s accident might have befUlett 

is able to adduce undenij^rafproof of fjis n, had not the sister ci the petitioner's 
correctness of every allegation, and in ar- wife fortunately arrived mdWprevented 
dent hope that the House, as the consti- farther mischief Joy her#raence; that at 
tutional guardian of public right, and the end of twi^pwi1i4 eleven months, 
avenger3)f individual oppression, wffi in- the petitionef^was liberated, without trial 
terpose their high authority to enable him or any recompence for the manifold injn- 
to obtain plenary justice; that on the ries he had sustained»and before he could 
18th of April, 1198, the petitioner was proceed to obtain legal redress, the authors 
seised, pursuant to a warrant charging and inflictors of those injuries procured 
him with high treason, issued by the late from parliament an especial act of indem- 
duke of Portland, then one of his ma- nity for this and other similar abuses of 
jesty’s principal secretaries of state;" that their ministerial trust; so that thus ruined 
the petitioner was held under re-examina- in property, debilitated in health, and ca¬ 
tion until the bill for suspending the Ha- lumniated in character, his profession re- 
beas Corpus act was passed, and was then duced, lys connexions broken up, and ail 
committed, on pretence of treasonable the ^fruits of his previous industry dttst- 
practiees,. to the house of correctton for patecl, he found himself at length Bud- 
Middiesex, from whence he was trans- denly cast upon the wosld to maintain his 
ported to the county gaol at Winchester, family, under circumstancgs^g&gh seemed 
and again to that st Chelmsford, at which to'forebode yfearsof pegfiry anaprivation; 
gaols he was treated with snore rigour that t$e petitioner, since his liberation 
than the common felons, being denied, from ttdtoeonfelSedly ilegal imprisonment, 
during the whole period of this "long im- had not Taken any part in political affairs' 
prisanment, the use of books, or fhe pos- of any demotion, but had been s e d ulou sly 
session of pen, ink, or paper, or the^c- engaged* in*the business which he haa 
cess of friends or relations; indeed so se- taken up, and from the labours of which 
vere was the nature and so lengthened the for sixteen years be hgd never indulged 
duration of this unjust confinement, that in two successive days of Tecreotioo, his 
after his liberation f the petitioner was fre- formes persecutton and unrequited losses 
quently afflicted with a dropsical malady, having rendered the utmost iodustry and 
or species of erysipelas in his limbs, which carefulness necessary on hi* part to provide 
has greatly impaired his former excellent for his declining year*, and against the 
state of health, and sometimes rendered dangerous attackrof the incurable malady 
him an invalid eighteen months together; contracted it* consS^vnmoe of 

on the day following his arrest, the and closeness of his imprisonment; that 1 
wife of the petitioner, though far advanced the petitioner had succeeded, through his ' 
in pregnancy, was, with their infant son, unremitting exertions, 'in estafrllsm ny * • 
committed an .the game fobe charge to manufactory of ^patent bttese* and 
tlwhouto of correction, amongst the fe- stool springs, td which-ho: looked d 1 ''"**® 
male felons, frm whence she was token secure abetter frdm»thompprtocl|to Mm* t 
and examined before the lords of his w* tm diatoms, when, •ubtodttoWrtNpw' 
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inoffensive conduct, he was again assailed 1 
in a manner equally as unjustifiable and 
malignant as bis first pers&ntlta was ac¬ 
knowledged to have been, by Vie measures 
enacted to prevent the punishment of his 
oppressors; that early on Sunday the9th 
of Feb. 1817, the, petitioner and hilt (Wily 
son were seiar^J by a party of the polra, 
led by John Stafford, who produced ihr 
hit authority if warrant from viscount Si<V 
imnith, one of his majesty’s principal sel 
cretaries of strf£c-, imputiap to thcm t sus-\ 
picion of high treason, and directing the 
.<pptorg to seize their 'private papers! 
which having been obtained, the pp- 
titioner son were conveyed to the 

' police office, Bow-street, where they were 
furnished with breakfast, but not brought 
or examined before any magistrate; that, 
the petitioner and his son were about noon 
conveyed office of the secretary of 
state for the hoift ^lepar UnepUat White¬ 
hall, and put into a rooUav^jth James Wat¬ 
son, Thomas Preston, Johri^iSeens, and 
John Castle, with whom they remained 
until the evening, svhen the petitioner 
was singly taken before the lords of his 
majesty's most honourable privy council, 
and informed that he had been arrested 
and stood charged on suspicion of «high 
treason, whichrthe petitioner immediately 
denied, pointing out to their < lordships 
that the suspicion was wholly grounded on 
the assertion of lord Sidmouth, ipasmuch 
as his lordship had not issued his warrant 
on the oath of any existing person ; and 
the petitioner farther challenged lord Sid- 
mouth, ~~ person, to depoge 

that he had conunVted any Breach orriie 
law whatever, nor was the petitioneMnen, 
or at any other suftsequefit tin4*f ques¬ 
tioned before their lordships or any other 
magistrate relative to any crimipa$miscon- 
duct on his part; that towards J.1 o’clock 
at night, the petitioner was conveyed 
slime to the hotve of correction for 
the county of Middlesex, on his arrival 
at which place he instantly, in -the. pre¬ 
sence of the king's messenger, demanded 
a' copy of his commitment; he was then 
conducted to what are dialled the State- 
|rooms, and lodged inline of them, in 
• smfiifJNitti ThoftrasT.urtisT'h pardoned 
criminal, .who had become an evidence for 
the Grown, and was then in custody to 
be forthcoming at the trials of some of his 
confederates; that on the lltli day of 
February and third of his confinement, 
the petitioner obtainecfyermission-to write 
at thsOffiee uftbeprison, where Redrew 


up a petition to the House, complaining 
of the outrage against the personal liberty' 

| of the petitioner and his son, perpetrated' 
by lord Sfdmouth, which petition, ad¬ 
dressed to lord Cochrane or sir Francis 
Burdett, per favour of Samuel Brooks, esq. 
Strand, the petitioner thd^ame morning 
delivered to Mr. William Adkins, the go¬ 
vernor, to be sent according to its direc¬ 
tion, but it was sent to Whitehall, and 
r there detained, and in consequence it 
never was presented to the House; that 
the petitioner discovered, on his first in¬ 
terview with his wife after his incarcera- 
iticn, that this petition had not been pre¬ 
sented to the House, on which tks*peti- 
tioner wrote to hissojicitQJY directing him 
Bo oal^mthe lord Sidmouth, and 

^demaml^vte^Epnion, or to procure an 
order for adftagion to the petitioner to 
receive another petition, or to sue out a 
writ of. Habeas Corpus id order to bring 
the petitioner into court, that some definite 
legiWccusation might be enforced, or his 
discharge obtained; that on the next in¬ 
terview with the secretary of state, the 
petitioner complained to his lordship of 
the detention of his petition at his office; 
his lordship however denied any knowledge 
of the circumstance, and stated lie would 
order*' an inquiry, but on the petitioner 
meeting air Nathaniel Conant below, sir 
Nathaniel, in the presence of Mr. Adkins, 
told the petitioner that ‘ the paper was in 
( the office, and that any person might 
‘ have k that called for it, but thpt he (sir 
< Nathaniel) did not think himself a proper 
( medium of communication between per- 
1 sons charged with high treason ana sir 
‘ F. Burdett i a day or two following, on 
the 25th of Feb. sir Nathaniel forwarded 
this petition to the ..solicitor of the pe- 
titioner’accompanied with a note, stating 
similar reasons for its detention at his 
office; that on the 27th of Feb. the peti¬ 
tioner ms visited by his solicitor, when 
the petitioner fitfnislied him with a second 
petition, which was the same evening pre¬ 
sented to the House by the hon. Henry 
Grey Bennet; that the petitioner was 
taken six times before the secretary of 
state at Whitehall, on each of which occa¬ 
sions the petitioner did invariably solicit, 
in the most earnest manner, to be con¬ 
fronted with his accuser, or that the act 
of treason sworn to should be named, 
which being invariably refused, the peti¬ 
tioner constantly challenged the pretended 
charge of high treason as false and un¬ 
founded, unsupportable by evidence, and 
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totally groundless in fact; and the oeti- the introduoiicm of a box: to hold hi# 
tioner moreover observed to. their lord- clothes, and his flute was taken away the 
ships, that he was held by mete arbitrary instant of Jris/ittival; that in the mam 
authority, inasmuch as no proceedings in beneath thef petitioner’s were confine# 
law had been instituted against him, nor three or fou/ condemned criminals, whoee 
could be be legally restrained from re- lamentations, moans, and death-songs or 
tiring from that? office to his own home; hymns, till the dag of execution, wete sa 
that on the first five times of the peti- pieijjciog and incessant, that- the feeling* 
tioner’a examinations (as they were im- ex filed in the petitioner" in that dreary 
properly denominated) he was each time sWuation, altogether precluded him from 
remanded to prison on commitments by ,</)joying any repose, and greatly aggra- 
Iord Sidmouth and sir Nathaniel Conant, vated his sufferings hoik ■ personal and 
both stating that the petitioner was charged mental; that three magistrates visited the 
before them on oath, and during this pe- petitioner whilstvhe was ironed, and ap-« 
; iqd the petitioner was denied the posses- , piyved of his accommodation in every re¬ 
gion t&pen, ink, or paper, or intercourse spect, unless the secretary/^Atpie should 
with his friends, or the knowledge of public give contrary orders; theiirons were how* 
affairs, bis lordship Ti/iVg assi^ggd ihd ever removed on the third day; that the 
power to dispose of thX&feriaffiier at® is netitioner syw only allowed to have inter¬ 
will and pleasure, althop#j%the laws for views with his wife through a grated door 
the security of personal freedom were then twice a week, in the presegcfc’df the tum- 
iu full force; thdt on the sixth and last key, and the petitioner’;, wife was circum- 
time of the petitioner’s examinations, he scribed to a sinyk»4lou'r to visit the peti- 
was renAnded on a commitment by lard tioner anddifSson, who was placed quite 
•Sidmouth only, the Habeas Corpus Sus- at the other end of the prison; that the 
pension bill being then passed, in which petitioner in the mouth of June did peti- 
commitment his lordship desisted from in- tion the House for redress, in conse- 
serting the mention of any oath against quence of which he was visited by some 
the petitioner; that the petitioner, appre- members of the House, after whose virita- 
hensive that he would be detained for an tionrfhe petitioner was admitted to walk 
indefinite length of imprisonment, dfd, on for exercise in a passages between two 
the 10th of April, deliver to Mr. Adkins, rows of cells, and he was allowed to have 
the governor of the house of correction, a his musical instruments, a feather-bed 
petition addressed to (he lords of his ma- was furnished, and the use of candles 
jesty’s most honourable privy council, wa% permitted; that the petitioner learns, 
praying, /hatif any legal charge hfld been with astonishment and indignation, that 
preferred againsthim he might be liberated some of the allegations of that petition 
on bail, or investigation be instituted into were contradicted, for j£v-?Slitioner as- 
his case forthwith, in order to enable him suees the Hdbse, that jftiere is no allega- 
to prevent the utter ruin ofshis mafiufac- tion in that petition which he is not pre- 
tory, and the reduction of his wife \o ex- pared If proffe at tfleir bar to be strictly 
treme poverty; but in the afternoon of and literally true; that on the 27th of 
the same day, the petitioner and*his son July, t^oetitioner was removed to die 
(who had been kept separate from, the room of his son, who had been similarly 
petitioner since the first moment of his ill treated during their separation; that 
confinement) were removed to the Surrey throughout the period, of the petitioner’s 
county gaol, Horsemorfger-lane, where recent imprisonment, with the exception 
they were again separated, the petitioner of has wife, alt his friends, and relatives 
was put in irons like a felon, and carried were prohibited from visiting him, not- 
to one of the strong rooms or condemned withstanding his urgent solicitations to 
dungeons, in which he remained till the the contrary; tSiat on the first day of this 
27th of July, in utter solitude, accommo- present month, ffie petitioner and his son, 
dated with a bag of chopped woollen rags were takefi to the once of sir ■?».■ Conant 
im a bed, a tub in one comer for a water- at Whitehall, and there offered to be re- 
a pail to hold water, a tressel for leased on entering into resognixances in 
a table, a chair, a chamber-pot, a stick the siim of 100 1. each to appear in the 
for a poker, and a bit of an old tin pot for court of King’s-bench on the first day of 
a shovel, the use of candle was prohibited, the present term, and fcom day th day to 
asm fire ordered to be extinguished at Answer to such dbtfiem and charge* ns 
©ask; the petitioner was moreover denied should then and there be produced- against 
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them, and not to depart the court with* print them. It might be proper that the 
out leave, with which conditions the pe- House should know their contents, and 
titioner and Ms son retffe&l comply, yet it miglt be improper to give them 
Insisting upon being brought to trial for farther publicity. The House ought 
the offenoea imputed to them, or being therefore to use its discretion as to print* 
discharged unconditionally ; that the pe- ing a petition in each particular case, 
tiohglr and his son weje liberated on'the Lord Folkestone though* the hon. mem- 

evening of th^ 20 th instant, by ordev of ber’s argument went rather to show the 
ford Sidmouth,'without being requirea^to propriety of printing all petitions. How 
enter into any acknowledgments, add were the House to know the contents o f 
without any compensation for this illegal .a petition, if it was neither read by the 
unmerited, and" protracted persecution - r clerk nor printed with the votes ? What 
that the petitioner particularly wishes to was the advantage of having a petition 
Jmpress upon the attention of the House, laid on the table, if it remained thus un- 
that at each of his interviews with lofd, .read and unprinted? He saw with so* 
Sidmouth. Jhatween the period of his prise so many innovations introduced by 
arrest and finak commitment, the peti- those who made innovation one of their 
tioner did uniformly insist upon being con- hiajn j|i£ument&tamnst the most import- 
fronted with the person who was said to r anrinuprojlmegtw It was only since the 
have made oath against him, but that n<^ las£ eight or 9 ^ months, that it became 
intreaty or^omana could induce lord Sid- necessary to make a distinct motion for 
mouth to compTysgith this just and legal the printing of a petition. In his me- 
request; and the petMoqgrconsequently mory. every petition presented was printed 
believes, that the pretenrofetcharge of at kill length. They were gradual^ short- 
high treason against himself and his son, I ened and at length, a particular motion 
was altogether a mere fabrication for the became necessary for the printing of a pe- 
most wicked purposes, and that no person tition at all. He had on a former occa- 
ever did make oath against them relative sion expressed his regret at this vote. It 
to any matter or thing which could war- was a palpable injury to the people that 
rant a suspicion of high treason; that, the every petition should not be printed, in 
petitioner find* his business completely order to come readily under the observa- 
ruined, his future prospects overcast, and tion of the House ; for they were only the 
his character deeply injured by many false servants, the representatives of the peo- 
and scandalous rumours, originating from pie. He should net, however, be sur- 
this persecution; he has been treated prised, although he should be sorry to 
with the greatest indignity, cruelty, and find it ordered, that no petition be printed, 
injustice, for no assignable cause wbat- Mr. Bennet next presented a Petition 
ever, exct^^-iiil^oersonal hostility of lord from William Ogden, of Manchester, 
Sidmouth; the pt^tioner therefore prays Printer; setting forth, 
that the House will institute an imme- “ That the*Petitioner is an old man, 74* 

diate inquiry into the alle&atione'herein years 6 f age, with a large family depen- 
set forth, in order that the grievances of dent on hfm for support, and during bis 
the petitioner may be fully redressed.” absence bis wife solicited the overseers of 
Sir M. Ridley , on the question being Manchester for relief, but was rudely re¬ 
put, that the petition be printed, rose to fused any, as he the said petitioner was an 
protest against any .precedent that wight advocate» for parliamentary reform, al- 
be established by the chancellor of the though be has pud the poor-rate in Man- 
exchequer haying asked, tfhen the ques- cheater for thirty«six years, and by hit 
tion of printing a former petition was put, two wives had seventeen children: he was 
whether it contained any thing disrespect- seized, by a warrant from lord Sidmouth, 
ful, as if a petition respectful enough to on Sunday morning the 9 th of March 
f be laid upon the table were not respectful 1817, while in bed, the day before the 
enough ttri>e printed. ‘The chancellor of meeting of the 10 th; his house was rum- 
the exchequer might put such a question maged, his property carried away, and 
before the petition was laid on the table, all nis papers, and though nothing was 
but every petition laid on the table was found but what was perfectly legal, be wad 
entitled to be printed. committed to prison in solitary conbne- 

Mr. ft. W.ynn said, that petitions might roent, nor had he any meat allowed him 
be laid on the table whifth contained state* from Sundav morning till Tuesday at- 
menu that might make it improper to three o'clock in the afternoon, when, on 
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complaint to col. Sylvester, the magistrate, 
he was ordered a three-pennjWe, which 
was all the meat allowed him Jt that pri¬ 
son ; he also informed the said magistrate 
that his shoes were broke, and not fit for 
such a journey,^on which the magistrate 
said, “ Get him 4 a pair, Nadin, get him a 
pairbut the catchpole replied, “ Why 
did you not send for another pair?" to 
which the petitioner replied, “ I have not 
alwaystwo pair,and did notknowofmarch¬ 
ing orders; but Nadin replied, “ ItY too 
late now," and over-ruled the colonel, as 
none were given the petitioner; he was 
ihpn loaded with a manacle not less than 
thirtj^pounds weight, and treated in the 
most brutal manner tw the constable, and^ 
Nadin his deputy, wtajSlKthe j^no^pr 
lias every reason to concl^'was the in¬ 
formant against him ; as^K had for six 
weeks before declared to the petitioner 

{ lersonallv, that ft 1 he did not discontinue 
tis attendance at the public meeting!, he 
would apprehend him; conscious of the 
rectitude ’of his conduct, the petitioner 
disregarded his rude threat; but before 
the meeting of the 10th of March com¬ 
menced he was apprehended by the said 
Nadin, and therefore did not attend; on 
application to face any informant, thp pe¬ 
titioner was treated indignantly by the fe¬ 
rocious Nadin, and immediately posted 
off* the ponderous irons the petitioner 
was loaded with broke his belly, and 
caused an hernia to ensue about eight 
o'clock inJLhe evening, when going to bed, 
and it was impossible to alarm the gaoler; 
the petitioner remained in that dreadful 
state for more than sixteen hours iij the 
most excruciating torture; oifthe turnkey 
appearing in the morning, two ^urgeons 
were sent for, who, after using such 
means as seemed to them necessary, found 
nothing would do but the knife, and ap¬ 
prehended, from the petitioner’s age 
(seventy-four), he should die ufldcr the 
severe operation; the pain^ie endured was 
so great, that he insisted bn that means 
being resorted to; they unwillingly com¬ 
menced the operation, which continued 
for. one hour and forty minutes; and, 
praised be God, and the skill of the sur¬ 
geons, the petitioner survived it, contrary 
*° **\ e surgeons’ expectation, but much 
debilitated in his constitution, and he is 
fearn^ he shall never be able to follow his 
employ as a printer; Mr. Dixon, the sur¬ 
geon, and his partner, performed the ope- 
ration in Horaemonger gaol, and can wit¬ 
ness to the truth e£th« statement ; the 


ftound in the groin of the petitioner was 
above seven inches in length, and Mr, 
Dixon hadrtiif entrails out of his belly in 
his fingers, like a link of sausages; Mr* 
Walters the/governor was also there, and 
can speak to the fact here recorded; thus 
has .an old man befti tom from his family, 
an di ruined in his business ~by the base 
municipality of Manchester alone, who 
a/one were the rioters, one of whom was 
•a clergyman, the Rev. Mr. C. Ethelston; 
for the petitioner declares before God, 
who is both omnipotent, omnipresent, and 
omniscient, he hao done no wrong, though* 
•lfevhas suffered all this, and has been near 
nine months in solitary lOitiincnicnt; 
through the machinations of mean uni- 
worthy men, who have disgraced the very 
•^ource that created them; the petitioner, 
therefore, humbly hopes that yie House 
will not pass an act of indemnity so as to 
preclude Mm from Siting that redress 
nil hard case thrift, and that remuneration 
which he is'Yh justice entitled to.” 

Sir Francis Burdett rose to present a 
petition of a similar rihture. It was scan¬ 
dalous that so many innocent men should 
be seized and subjected to imprisonment. 
They had been arrested without a charge, 
confuted, and punished according to the 
pleasure of ministers, and ^most illegally 
discharged without an opportunity of prov¬ 
ing their innocence and their sufferings. 
They had always pressed for a trial, but 
whe* the time came their accusers shrunk 
from such a test of their conduct. 

The Petition was r&d. It was from 
John Stewart, weaver ; setting 

forth, * 

“ That the IJptitioimr was apprehended 
by the sheriff of Lanarkshire on the 22d 
ot February last year, and put imprison, 
where h&remained seven weeks ana three 
days, whew he was liberated on bail, 
without having been charged with any spe¬ 
cific crime; that fronf the 22d till the 
26th of the said, month he continued in 
gaol Without fire, candle, pfovisions, or 
even a bed to rest upon, in that cold and 
inclement season of the year; that his 
prison allowance afvas only 4s. 8 d. per 
week, 2s. 6d. of which was expended in the 
articles of coals, candles, and other ne¬ 
cessary things, leaving only 2s. 2d. to 
find him in weekly subsistence; that the 
petitioner has a wife and three children 
who suffered severely from the want of his 
labour and company, while the loss of 
work, the expense o£ a bail bond, anil, 
other charges connected with his confine- 
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ment and liberation, have reduced his ciV 
cumstances and require redress; may it 
therefore please the HoiHe to take the 
above into serious consideration, and 
grant such redress as to thapi may seem 
meet.” 

Mr. Bennet presented a petition from 
William Benbow, late of Manchester, 
netting forth, ’ *" 

“ That the Petitioner on the 16th \>f 
May 1817, was arrested in the city ofr 
Dubl in without apparent legal authority 
for that purpose, and detained in custody 
after examination for ffcur days, without 
being able to obtain any information a% to« 
the causf -efhis arrest or detention in 
custody ; that \>n the 20th of May 1817, 
the petitioner being still in custody, a 
messenger arrived from Engfcmd, and re- 
arrested him, by virtue of a warrant from 
lord Sidmfthtli. upon a pretended suspi¬ 
cion of high tffeuapn. and the petitioner 
was conveyed in l^hssj^om Dublin'to 
London, and committed tolhe House of 
Correction in Cold Bath Fields, there to 
remain until delivered by due course of 
law; that the petitioner was then promised 
a fair trial, and that the list of witnesses 
intended to be brought against him, with 
whatever other information might be ne¬ 
cessary, should be furnished hfm in due 
time; that the petitioner was con&ned for 
the Apace of eight months in the House 
of Correction as aforesaid, and treated 
with much unnecessary cruelty and iqsult, 
and exposed to much studied deprivation 
of those comforts that his situation re¬ 
quired ; dJ-r-pejitioner not being per¬ 
mitted to correspond freely even with his 
wife, the letters of the petitioner to his 
wife being detained by ford Sidmouth, 
and those of his wife to the petitioner by 
the gaCierof the House of Correction, as 
if it were necessary to add all the pain to 
the petitioner’s miserable situation, of 
which his persecutors were capable; the 
petitioner’s letters, or rather such of them 
as lord Sidmouth thought proper, were 
forwarded free of expense, this was not 
requested by the petitioner, but after¬ 
wards the petitioner w^s informed that no 
more correspondence could be franked for 
ptate prisoners; that the petitioner re¬ 
quested the secretary of state to furnish 
bun with, such necessaries as the depriva¬ 
tion of liberty prevented him from procur¬ 
ing £oj himself, when he was insulted by 
being told he ftight^have such things as 
were provided for persons committed‘on 
felonious charges ? that after eight months 
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of such unmerited confinement and vio¬ 
lent treatny^nt, the petitioner was offered 
his liberation upon terms which he deemed 
himself bound to reject, as degrading, 
oppressive, unjust, and calculated to 
shield his persecutors from the conse¬ 
quences of their despotic conduct; that 
the petitioner therefore refused to accept 
his liberty upon any other than an uncon¬ 
ditional discharge, and a full admission of 
the unnecessary violation of the laws which 
had taken place in his person ; that the 
petitioner did receive such unconditional 
discharge on the 20th of this month, and 
after having been thus confined and iH- 
treated by his persecutors, is nsUr dis¬ 
charged without trial, and thrown upon the 
'w ( orld _with out/«<hefrns. at a distance of 
nearly tyFStihiflmrcd miles from his home 
aqd family . ^Nfciout the least assistance to 
carry him tluthcr, or to compensate in any 
way bis losses and privations by such a 
wanton violation of the principles of jus¬ 
tice, and the constitutional laws of the 
land ; the petitioner therefore feels him¬ 
self in duty called upon to lay his suffer¬ 
ings and lus grievances before the House, 
and to call upon its honourable members 
for such redress as may become their re¬ 
gard for the liberty of the people, and 
the Sanctity of the laws, both of which 
have been violated in the treatment expe¬ 
rienced by the petitioner.** 

The Petitions were ordered to lie on 
the table, and be printed. 

r 

Election Laws Amendment Bill.] 
The bill being recommitted, 

Mr. Wynn said, he was not aware of 
the ihtentioti to propose any alterations in 
this “bill, but if any such were intended, 
he shoffid feel obliged if they were now 
brought forward, as the present was the 
most convenient stage for such discussion. 
In the clause excepting places which had 
no more than 150 electors, from the au¬ 
thority of magistrates to erect booths for 
polling, &c. he Himself proposed to move 
an alteration. Nothing could be more re¬ 
gular, he understood, than the mode of 
conducting elections in the city of Lon¬ 
don, where 8,000 electors were usually 
polled in eight days, and therefore hie 
proposed to insert the exception of Lon¬ 
don in this clause, in addition to that of 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Mr. Lockhart adverted to the'clause 
authorizing a returning officer to adjourn 
the poll to the next Jay, when any riot 
should take place to prevent the election 
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from coming to the poll, and remarked, ‘respect to whom a difference of opinion 
that as it was proposed in the bill that if existed among .the electors. To provide 
400 voters had not been pollelj at the close against sffch a grievance, this clause was 
of the second day, the election should proposed; .out the committee would see 
finally close, the candidate likely to suffer that no evil could result from its adoption, 
from that decision might himself contrive because, if a poll were demanded by one 
to excite a riel, with a view to obtain elector, the decliration alluded to could 
time for the collection of votes. Such net be made, and as there were few caudi- 
riot might, indeed, with the same view, 
be renewed day after day by the unsuc* 
cessful candidate, in order to harass hi#* 
opponent. It also appeared from* this 
clause, that the existence of the riot was 
limited to the place of polling, for wlier- 
' ever or however it occurred, the power of* *Ifc was not so tenacious as of the other 
the ^turning officer to adjourn the poll provisions of the bill, 
was to be* establish^. This he thought After some farther Conversation, the 
such a latitude of dis^Cr^ion ,«?«waS^i)ut clauses were agreed to, and the Report 
too liable to corruption.' jHe’iwd-not any ordered to»be received on Monday, 
substitute to propose updrrtthe points#* al¬ 
luded to, but. hi’ felt it his duty to throw Reform of Parliament.]] Sir. F. 
out these suggestions for the consideration Burdett jft esented .*» petition from the in- 
of the author of the bill. . habitants of tJeorge’s, Hanover square. 

Mr. iVi/nn expressed his readme^ to j It began with expressing their conviction, 
attend to any suggestion from the hon. ; in common with the whole kingdom, that 
gentleman. Cut as to the discretion pro- the House did no^ in any intelligible or 
posed to be granted to the returningofficer, constitutional sense represent the people, 
that, like every other degree of discretion that they were the instruments of a weak 
at present belonging to that officer, was to and contemptible administration, who had 
be exercised, subject to the right of su- suspended the constitution of the country, 
perintendence and revision on the part of ami punished the people A their pleasure, 
that House, which right must always form It then proceeded to state, “ that the pc- 
a guard against the abuse of such discre- titioners would most certainly resist the 
tion. With respect tt> the other point al- payment of taxes, unless the prayer of 
luded to by the hon. gentleman, would their petition is complied with.” 
be admitted that a riot serving to prevent Lord Castlercagh rose to request the 
electors from coining to the poll, might hap- clerk to read the last*sentence over again, 
pen at a distance from the place of polling, Tffis being done, he rcaii n agfflh amid the 
and it was to meet such a case t^at the cheers of the House, # to say that the lan- 
clause under consideration* was sp con- guage ^ind ^spirit ^of the petition were 
structed. tt neither respectful to the House, nor re- 

Mr. Lockhart observed, that 4lic only concileable ith the laws and cqpstitution 
remedy which occurred to his mind at of the eouatry, he therefore moved that it 
present was this, that upon the re-opftiing be rejeettd. 

of the poll, after any adjournment, no Sir F. Burdett contended, that as the 
elector should be allowed to vdle, unless petitioners were to insist the payment of 
he swore that he had been previovsly oh- taxes only in % legal manner, their petition 
r structed or prevented by riot from com- ougjht to be received. It*was the very 
ing to the poll. principle and spirit of the constitution. 

Upon the provision that any candidate, that the people should pay no taxes but 
against whom no poll was demanded, through their representatives. If, then, 
should be declared duly elected, although they were called upon to pay taxes which 
the poll should go on among other can- their representatives had not imposed, the 
didates. constitution and laws] of the country 

Mr. Wynn observed, that it was evi- should protect them from the payment of 
den|)y a great hardship that a candidate, those taxes. 

against whom*no objection vds made or The petition was rejgptcd without a di¬ 
poll demanded, should be subjected to the jp s i° n * * 

expense and trouble of an election, merely # 

because there were other candidates, with High Constable or Wfevr\nNSTF,R.] 

(VOL. XXXVII.) * (2E) 


dates who had not at least one enemy, it 
was not very probable that this provision 
woqld be often acted upon. If, how¬ 
ever, only one case should occur, the be¬ 
nefit of this provision should in justice be 
extended to it. * Of this clause, howevef. 
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Mr. Calcraft presented a Petition from* payment of tlie six millions would take 
William Lee, the Higlj Constable of place?—No.such thing—it would only 
Westminster, praying for compensation commence, j So that if the right hon. gen- 
for his attendance and that of his officers tleman should think proper to pay the 
on the House of Commons, Which was Banka one-pound note, he would deem 
ordered to lie on the table. Mr. Calcraft the enactment fulfilled. On a former 
gave notice that pn Monday lie Mould evening he had congratulated himself on 
move that it be .referred to the considers- having at length pinned down the chan- 
tion of a committee. cellor of the exchequer to something pre¬ 

cise. But now they were wholly at sea 
Exchequer Bills Bill.] Thcj re- Jagain. Every thing definite that the right 
port of this bill being brought up, hon. gentleman had before stated relative 

Mr. Tierney said he had a question to to the payment of these six millions to the 
•put to the chancellor of the exchequer] to Bank, at the time specified, he had now 
which he felt it of great importance to* oknocked on the head. If there had been 
obtain a definite answer. The right hon. any arrangement between the right*hon. 
gentleman had 4 originally called for a gentleman and the B^nk, in common can- 
graut of 39 millions by exchequer bills, uojpwl^notstatrf^t? Then we should start 
lie now was satisfied with *a grant of^, fair. WhjWm/iras now told satisfied him 
thirty. What therefore he wished u/ as to a rumou^Wiieh he had that very day 
know was, whether the sum of six millions heard from persons conversant with these 
to be paid to the »Bank on the 5th of affairs, • namely, that the repa^ ment ot 
April next, was included in these 30 mifr- these ,six millions to the Bank, as posi- 
lions? In other words, wouI3*this grant tively asserted by the chancellor of 
meet the current expenses, and discharge the exchequer, never was in contcmpla- 
the demand of the Bank ? tion. He was never able to comprehend 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer enter- what the right hon. gentleman was at. All 
tained no doubt that the sum now voted persons who thought they understood the 
would cover every charge that could arise English language, fancied the other even- 
during the period in question, not pxoept- ing, that the right hon. gentleman said 
ing those payments to the Bank which the the Bank would be paid in money. Now, 
gradual liquidation of its claims would ren- however, it appeared, that nothing of the 
aer necessary, and which he had before kind was to take place. The best rule fur 
stated would be made in money. « hon. members would be, whenever they 

Mr. Tierney did not think it of much asked the right hon. gentleman a que»- 
importance whether the six millions was tion, td wait a fortnight before they satis- 
repaid in one sum, or in various sums; but fied themselves that they completely ap- 
the answ ot ' flf "i h e right hon. gentletiian prehended his answer, 
inthiced him to ask whether the repay- The Chancellor of the Exchequer M-as 
ment would take place on or before the persuaded that the right hon. gentleman 
time specified in th^act, tkhich'was, he was tfie only person in the House who 
believed, the 5th of April next. understood him on a late occasion, in the 

The '^Chancellor of the , Exchequer way in which he had described. On that 
said, that no part of this sum, would be occasion the right lion, gentleman had 
due until the 5th of April. Then the re- asked him whether the six millions which 
payment would commence, and, hs he would become due to the Bank on the 
said, would, for mutual convenience, be 5th of April ndtt, would he paid in ex- 
gradual. • 1 * chequer bills or fn money? His reply 

Mr. Tierney said, he should suppose, was, that it would be paid in money. But 
that the convenience of the party to he had not said—indeed the question had 
whom the money was JLo be paid, would not been asked him—that it would be so 
be best consulted by liquidating the de- paid on any given day. His answer was 
xnand. But it was most important to the simply to be understood in this sense—that 
country that it should be repaid to the 1 government did not intend to renew the 
Bank at the time specified by law, because six millions in exchequer bills, but that at 
it went to afford to the Bank the facilities some period within the time specified by 
of meeting* its engagements with the act of parliament, that sum*wouJd be paid 
country, by payiflg itsjiotes in cash. But to the Bank in money, lie had not stated 
what said the chancellor of the exchequer the precise time when it would be actu- 
to night ? That on*the 5th of April the ally paid, but the want of the money could 
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in no way impede the resumption of cash 
payments by the Bank, abundant provision 
having been made in time with reference 

to that object. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that holding 
in his hand an act of parliament which 
said that the six*millions was to be repaid 
to the Bank on the 5th of April next, he 
bad asked the right hon. gentleman oppo¬ 
site whether it was his intention to repay 
it in exchequer bills or in money ? 'l'het 
right hon. gentleman had replied, in (mo¬ 
ney. He certainly did then understand 
that it was to he so repaid in money on 
the day specified in the act. Such was 
the obtuseness of his intellect, that when 
he knew that monev became due, on the 
5th of April, and when, the right Imn? 
gentleman told him that'it wys' to De 
paid in money, he was fooHhnough to Re¬ 
lieve that it would be paid on that day [a 
laugh]. * . 

Mr. Sharp wished to ask, whether it 
was the*intention of government to pay 
these six millions to the Bank of England 
before the expiration of the act authoriz¬ 
ing the Bank to suspend their payments in 
cash ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had already stated, that the repayment 
would take place in such proportions as 
occasion might require. 

jUr. Gmt/ell declared, that the impres¬ 
sion on his mind, from what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman on a 
recent occasion, was, that this payment 
was to take place, in cash or in bank 
notes, on the 5tli of April. But now the 
right hon. gentleman said, it was to be 

f >aid as it might be reqtnred b^ the 
lank; though, but two minutes Before, 
he had stated, that it would be paid 
before the end of the session. By the act 
of 1816, an option was given to govern¬ 
ment to prolong the payment to the Bank 
of this loan of six millions, for tlwee years. 
Did the right hon. geidlemau mean to 
state, that if the Bank did not require the 
money, or if he were not disposed to pay 
it, he should feel justified in delaying the 
payment so long as that period of three 
years ? It was not, however, entirely for 
the purpose of putting this question that 
he had risen. He rose to express his 
hope, that the right lion, gentleman, in 
raifeigg money, would adhere to the 
system which had been pursued, so ad¬ 
vantageously for the public, in the mode 
of issuing exchequer bills during the last 
five months; namely, to issue them at the 
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rate of two-pence per diem per cent, which 
was about equal to three per cent, per 
annum. Jf from this were deducted 
the premium of one per cent borne 
by those bills since October, it would ap¬ 
pear that money might be raised at pre¬ 
sent at so small % rate as two per cent. 
This was certainly a slate of things ex¬ 
tremely advantageous. Besides the posi¬ 
tive saving (which if the same amount of 
exchequer bills were issued this year as the 
last, Vould come to 5 or 600,000/. there 
was another most important benefit, 
namely, the tendency to keep down the, 
, cqfe of interest of money in the country. 
Government being able to raise money at 
two per cent, must in time establish as 
low a rate of interest throughout the 
country. He was one of those who were 
of opinion that a low rate of interest must 
be highly advantageous to the community. 
It was in itself evidence of a state of pros¬ 
perity. It stimulated national industry; 
it stimulated commerce; it stimulated 
agriculture. It afforded facilities to that 
great, respectable, »and preponderating 
class, the landed interest, to raise money 
on the security of their estates at a mo¬ 
derate interest, for the improvement of 
theitfc estates. During the latter periods 
of the*late war, it was absolutely im¬ 
possible 4‘or any gentleman of landed 
property to raise a shilling on that pro¬ 
perty aj legal interest: and those who 
tollman imperious necessity to raise money 
on their estates, were compelled to do 
so, either by an infraction on the existing 
lav* or by consenting to the nyjst onerous 
and ruinous^erms.—He wished to add a 
few words with respect to the di-counts of 
the Bank of England. He had not the 
most remote disposition to interfere with 
the management of the Bank in- this re¬ 
spect. l^e* was far from thinking that 
that House had any right to interfere with 
the Bank respecting ifceir rate of discount. 
At the same time, considering the privi¬ 
leges, immunities, and advantages, which 
the Bank derived from their connexion 
with government and the legislature, he 
hoped he shotdd not be thought too as¬ 
suming, when, 2s a member of that 
House, and with a view to the production 
of as low a rate of interest as possible, he 
suggested whether it might not be expe¬ 
dient and becoming in tbe Bank of Eng¬ 
land to reduce their rate of discount from 
five to four per cent.* If, as ft Bank 
proprietor, he weft addressing the coart 
of proprietors, he -would recommend 
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such a measure, even on the ground of which they actually suffered, and the 
its advantage to the Bank itself, as there helpless and cruel condition of distress 
was little or nothing to do whj[e the dis- and insolvency to which they were ap- 
count was maintained at.5 percent, while, proaching—would find some difficulty in 
in all probability, there would be a great believing the learned lord’s assertion of 
deal to do were the discount reduced to last year, that the people of Scotland 
4 per cent. % were satisfied with these * matters as they 

The Chancellor ' of the Exchequer said, were, 
that the , option of postponing the re- lie was convinced, that neither the 
payment of the six millions to the Bank, noble lord opposite, nor any other mem- 
fur three years would not be accepted, jfber of his majesty's government, if he 
but that they would be repaid irt the , con 41 be made perfectly acquainted with 
course of the year. lie agreed, iu a great what had passed, and was passing, and 
measure, with what h*'d subsequently 1 likely to continue in the Scotch burghs, 
Tallen from the hon. gentleman. It was tyi; ] would voluntarily continue that system of 
doubtcdly very gratifying to government fraud which wasted the resources, and of 
to be enabled tp raise money on terms 1 self-election in the magistrates, which 
more advantageous than had ever before slmled and defied afi responsibility. He 
existed. ' need sta'te onlj^ode fact to show the state 

The report was then agreoif to. *j of filings *n ftose burghs — it was this: 

that the inhabitants of a burgh in Scot- 
Motion respecting tii£ Hoyai. land, v\-ho had no voice‘in the appoint- 
Burghs of Scotland.] Lord Arc/ii- merit of the magistrates of that burgh, 
bald Hamilton rose to make bin promised ' and no control over their conduct, were 
motion, relative to the late transac- j nevertheless, according to the best in- 
tions in the burgh pC Montrose, which 1 formation he had been able to obtain, 
were likely to have so material an influ- ! and according to the highest legal opi- 
ence on the future situation and des- j nions, liable for whatever debts they 
tiny of Scotch burghs. He said, he should might, in their magisterial capacity, con- 
coinmence by declaring what liis intended j tract. Indeed, it had been solemnly de¬ 
motion was not and then pronvd'to state tided,' within the last fifty years, both in 
w hat it was. It was not any .disguised , the court of Exchequer and court of Ses- 
motion for parliamentary reform, nor had ! sion, that they, the said courts, had no 
it any necessary connexion with that un- j jurisdiction against the magistrates ot a 
welcome topic. His motion would be for burgh in questions of general account, 
the production to this House of those pro- This abuse was founded upon another still 
ceedings of the pri\y council, which were greater; namely, self-election in the ma- 
tcchnicall^c^ll^d, the Act or WarranVJby gistrates—a practice contrary to all rea- 
which a new election of magistrates had son, sense, and justice, and to every prin- 
been granted by government to the burgh ciple 6f the British constitution. Indeed, 
of Montrose, and a nidi cal und important { it wai an abuse of such a nature, when 
alteration had been made in the old con- ! applied t# a corporate body which had 
stitutionmf that burgh. The learned lord duties to perform, that the wit of man 
advocate had declared, last session, when cou(fl not contrive a mode better calcu- 
lie (lord A. II.) had supported the prayer lated to produce the most domineering 
of some Scotch petitions for parliamentary arrogance in these municipal governors, 
reform, that the people of Scotland were and, in the helfdess governed, the most 
satisfied with .things as thc$ w ere.*' Jiuch | abject state of subjection and servility, 
a declaration would surely not be made ■ In several burghs in Scotland, the magis- 
now. 'Ihey who had observed what had : trates, if they chose, were, year alter 
passed in that country for the last six ' year, self-elected in perpetuity. In roost, 
months—who had noticftl how many pub- ' the matter of election was so managed, 
lie meetings had been held for the sole j that it amounted to the same thing. In 
purpose of considering the abuses and mis- other burghs, the magistrates were not 
management in their burghs—who had bound to reside, and, in fact, did not re- 
seen how all the newspapers in that coun- side, and were rarely seen in the buj^lis, 
try bad teemed with resolutions from the whose concerns they pretended to ma- 
difleren* burghs, stating the grievances nage, except once a year, to be re- 

-i--- l elected. AH these were abuses of the 

* See VoIa 35, p. 923. most discreditable and injurious nature. 
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Jt was not his wish or intention, upon the 
present occasion, to excite any unplea¬ 
sant feelings on the subject. lie by no 
means meant any hostility to the learned 
lord, or the lion, gentlemen opposite, 
lie should be very sorry if any thing he 
said or did, shbuld be injurious to that 
cause which he was anxious to serve.— 
It was the cause of Scotland ; and, in his 
conscience, he believed, that in no way 
could he more effectually promote the 1 ! 
best and permanent interests of that coun¬ 
try, than by using his humble efforts to 
effect the destruction of this odious sys¬ 
tem of burgh-management.—to annul that 
abominable abe-se, the self-election of ma¬ 
gistrates, gnil to establish the liability of 
those entrusted witn tht^ funds and 
sessions of burghs, to have theig manage¬ 
ment brought to the test of strict and ac¬ 
curate accounts. 

He would ndto proceed to detail the 
particulars of the case which had occa¬ 
sioned His motion. What had occurftxl 
was this:—In the course of last year, an 
irregular elec tion of the magistrates took 
place at Montrose—it was deemed, in¬ 
deed, wholly void—and thus the burgh, 
in its corporate capacity, had lapsed and 
become dormant. There existing no 
power within itself to revive itself, appli¬ 
cation was made, through the lord advo¬ 
cate, to the king in council, to re-esta¬ 
blish the functions of the burgh, by grant¬ 
ing what is called, a poll-election; that is, 
an election of the magistrates and council 
by a general vote or poll of the burgesses. 
Thus far lie had nothing to object to. liut 
besides this poll election, the Act and 
Wan ant of his majesty in # councJl had 
taken to itself the privilege of also grant¬ 
ing a change in the Pet or consftt^ition of 
the burgh; and this, he contended, was 
an usurpation ol an illegal power—and 
although he was ready to admit, that the 
alteration was an improvement, sfhd a be¬ 
nefit to the burgh, yet he flmst object even 
to a benefit, if it was conferred through 
the medium of an usurped and unconsti¬ 
tutional power in the Crown. He would 
illustrate his meaning by reference to what 
took place last session, in regard, Sir, to 
your predecessor in the chair. A message 
from the Crown was brought down to that 
House, soliciting the means of making 
provjfion for lord Colchester. Now, al¬ 
though the sente of tile,House was in fa¬ 
vour of the thing to be done*there existed 
a very general and very just resistance to 
tlie manner of doing it; because the House 


»f Commons thought that any pecuniary 
remuneration to their Speaker, ought to 
emanate and originate from themselves. 
So he said with regard to Montrose. The 
Crown was right in reviving the dormant 
power of election; but if any change was 
to be made in theimrglj itself, it ought to 
be made by parliament, and not by tfie 
mere will of the Crown; that is, by mi¬ 
nisters. He would not pretend to set up 
his opinion in opposition to the opinion of 
the lord advocate, the attorney and soli¬ 
citor general, and the privy council—nor 
did Jie. But he had endeavoured to avail- 
>himself of legal authority in Scotland by 
every means in his power; and he could 
find no authority, dead t»r living, which 
would sanction this extraordinary power 
in the Crowji. Would the privy council 
do the same thing in other burghs under 
similar circumstances? What had been 
done, amounted to nothing more nor less 
tlfun this—that the Crown took on itself 
to alter the constitution of a burgh in such 
a way, as materially to affect the repre¬ 
sentation in that H«u*c. It constituted 
new offices, to which the right of voting 
for a member of parliament was attached. 
Was the noble lord of opinion, that, as 
oftemas^iny burgh in Scotland fell into a 
situation similar to that i«J» which Mont¬ 
rose had "been placed, that such burgh 
might not only be revived bv the Crtfwn— 
to which* indeed, there was no objection— 
but might also be new modelled according 
to its pleasure ? It was no argument in 
favour of the proceedings to say, that the 
| netF^ot granted to Montrose v*ss superior 
| to the old one. If the Crown, on its own 
specific authority, could give a constitu¬ 
tion bettfr anil morf enlarged than that 
which originally exited, it might, if it 
chose, luiditf- the same power, orSssump- 
tion of peyver, give one worse and more 
contracted. Nay, farther, if the Crown 
could t'hange the set tu September last, 
as it had done, jt could change it again in 
January—and again in June—and thus 
the form, if not the existence, of all the 
Scotch burghs, jvere dependent upon the 
mere will of the Q-own—or rather upon 
the will or caprice of its ministers. 

He wished to have this preliminary 
point settled, previous to calling the at¬ 
tention of the House to a more extensive 
consideration of the subject after Easter. 
W’hat he called in question, w^s, the 
power of the Crowrwto tfftcr the constitu¬ 
tion of these burghs, and not the power 
of reviving their lapsed or dormant exist- 
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ence. Supposing that parliament should to the alteration of the set, but to its 
take into consideration the grievous mts- being done by the Crown, which he could 
management and decayed stats of the not but think as illegal in fact, as in spirit 
Scotch burghs, and should effect an ame- it was unconstitutional. The noble lord 
lioration of their situation, what cause concluded with moving, “ That there be 
would Scotland have to rejoice in such a laid before this House, a Copy of the Actor 
justand beneficial .measure, if, the moment Warrant of his Majesty id Council, dated 
afterwards, his majesty’s ministers might in the month of September, 1817, autho- 
abrogate all that had been done, by grant- rizing the guild brethren and inhabitant 
ing a new set, and making what alterations burgesses in the burgh of Montrose to 
in it they pleased ? There was another ’ elect fit persons to be magistrates and 
point to which he wished to advert. The towir councillors of the same, and nutho- 
learned lord knew very well that there rizing and ordering an alteration in the 
Hi'as a society in Scotland called the Con- former set or constitution of the said burgh 
volition of Burghs. This convention, fit in all time coming.” 
believed, claimed the power by law, but Lord Castinragh said, that the speech 
certainly had iiffact exercised the power of the noble lord ha^ been m»-ked with 
of altering the constitution of several . cV^ry degree qf candour; and he was 
burghs. Now, if this convention had such i very anxious as candidly to state the 
right, and if his majestj’s government had ] grounds on illicit he saw objections to 
also the same right, he begged to know producing the document for which the 
to which of these authorities the burghs noble lord had moved, ft was very true 
must submit ? He would ask the learndd the noble lord had stated, that it was not 
lord which of these conflicting powers 1 hi# wish to connect the particular reform 
were supreme, and which subordinate ? j which he wished, with any general reform 
Or whether they hackboth concurrent ju- i in the representation—that he had rather 
risdiction ? And in the last case, if their in view an improvement in the adniinis- 
edicts in these matters should not agree, trative than the representative character 
who was to decide between them, and of the burghs; but though the noble lord 
what was the legal remedy or appeal l had not opened the general question of 
Many of the lAirghs of Scotland were so parliamentary reform, he could not sepa- 
overwhelmed with debt at this moment, rate the subject from it. The reform 
that little or no revenue remained for j which the noble lord wished, would lead 

their current expenses, and the burgesses *..— : - 1 - 1 - u — 

felt considerable alarm for their own. in¬ 
dividual and private property. He be¬ 
lieved, that according to the best autho¬ 
rity on tins point, the burgesses Vfcre ‘ contend, that there were not very strong 
liable for the debts of the burgh. And it j grounds for the production of the docu- 
was notorious throughout Scotland, that . mcnt,*evcn dfi the more limited ground of 
many of the burghs were involved in the ' improvement in the administration of the 
greatest financial difficulties, and were ' Scots bprghs. There might be defects in 
threatened with dissolution. ( It. had al- i that administration, as there were defects 
ready happened in one, that «no person ( in every institution; but in so far as his 
could be persuaded to undertake the of > majesty’s ministers, from being charged 
flee of magistrate? Several individuals j with tlie'peace of the country, were ac- 
had refused to act when ^elected. If no 1 quainted with tflo state of the country, be 
political intetests were concerned, hL was ( could say that there was no part of the 
sure that the state of long-continued abuse i country where the population was in a 
they had suffered, and of degradation into 1 sounder state than in the burghs of Scotland, 
which they were fallen^ would excite the Order and decorum marked the national 
sympathy of all parties in the House, character of Scotchmen, and no where 
But he would not now enlarge on that j was that order and decorum more conspi- 
subject. He would rather say too little ■ cuous than in the royal burghs. There 
than too much on these collateral points, seemed, however, a defect in the law of 
His object was, to procure a fair and can- Scotland with respect to the burghs—pjhey 
did consideration of the immediate sub- had no power at ^resent to take cogniz- 
ject before ‘the Hbus^ He must repeat auce of the pecuniary concerns, and to 
that his objection was not to the thih^ enter inf</the subject of the administra- 
done, but to the manner of doing it—not tion of the funds of these burghs. But 
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tions of Scotland, and, therefore, would 
carry reform into the representation of 
that part of the country. But he would 
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this evil would be obviated by the bill, of 
which notice had been given by his learn¬ 
ed friend, the lord advocate. With res¬ 
pect to assuming a right ot taxation, he 
really could not conceive, that in any of 
the burghs the magistrates and town 
council would *fhink of setting up any 
such arbitrary right of assessing their fel¬ 
low-citizens ; or that there could be any ] 
difficulty in resisting an attempt of such ! 
a nature. It was vain to think of separat-1 
ing the question of reform, from giving to 
tl>e burgesses the faculty of electing their 
magistrates — the noble lord could not 
state any practical utility in the projected 
change, except with a view to a reform 
in the rejyesentatiqjj. The document i 
moved for could throw po light onjhtfl 
geneial question of reform, to tne j 
uestion of the legality of rfhat had bqpn 
one, he thought the House were not I 
likely to be gootl judges on such*a sub¬ 
ject. Whether the charter was or was 
not IegaPaccording to the law of Scotland, 
was rather a question for the decision of 
a court of law, than for the decision of 
that House. Now, there was no indivi¬ 
dual of Montrose affected by the change 
who hud not his legal remedy, and who 
might not, in a court of Jaw, question the 
legalityof the election of magistrates under 
the new charter. The question might 
alsp be brought forward in the conven¬ 
tion of burghs — that*convention might 
refuse admission to the delegates from 
Montrose, and then the question Whether i 
that delegate had a right of admission or 
not, might be agitated. But the noble 
lord had argued, that, though the present 
arrangement for the burgh %f Montrose 
was good in itself, ministers might after¬ 
wards make other arrangements a very 
different character, to favour particular 
political views. But here, it appealed, 
that the act had grown out of the circum¬ 
stance of the suspension of all tht powers 
of the burgh. The relief was generally 
solicited—there was nol one complaining 
party ; and therefore it was unfair to con¬ 
sider an act called for under such circum¬ 
stances, the beginning of an arbitrary 
system of interference with the constitu¬ 
tions of the burghs. It was enough to 
show, that in the present case the Crown 
had not wantonly invaded the corporate 
righU of the burgh. As to tlHTquestion 
wnetner the Cmwn was^uthorized to act 
in this manner, it might cfflflfe^efore the 
House in a much more suitableWy than 
by the present motion. It was not im¬ 


possible that the election of the member 
for the class of burghs to which Montrose 
belonged, anight be questioned by the 
unsuccessful candidate, and a committee 
of the House, acting on their oaths, under 
the Grenville act, might have to dispose 
of it. If this mothm wasjjranted, it would 
go far to give*countenancc to the question 
of parliamentary reform, a question which 
the House ought not to entertain, without 
^ascertaining what was specifically proposed 
to be done. Upon these grounds, he 
considered it his duty to dissent from the 
motyan. • 

• • fidr- Ahercromhy said, that the subject 
brought forward by his noble friend had 
no connexion with that* of parliamen¬ 
tary reform. The state ot the Scotch 
burghs, however, was such as, in the opi¬ 
nion of those who were most competent 
to form an opinion on the subject, called 
imperiously for inquiry. He could not, 
indeed, see any connexion between such an 
inquiry and the subject of parliamentary re¬ 
form, excepting in as far as any regulations 
respecting those wh»had a right to vote 
in the election of a member of parliament 
was connected with that subject. It was 
said, that it was only when the rights of 
the burgh were suspended, that the Crown 
interfere’d to re-animate them. But, in 
the case alluded to, it went farther; it 
altered the set altogether. If this was 
wrong, it was an usurpation on the part 
of the Crown; and though in the present 
instance it might have been exercised 
beneficially, yet it 3PenT to establish a pre¬ 
cedent wliichj in the hands of !sad minis¬ 
ters, might be made use of to justify the 
worst encroachments. He thought no 
subject tfiore *suitabfc for parliamentary 
inquiry. He thought that copies of the 
old and »ew # set should be produced, that 
they might be able to see the alteration 
to find whether the Crown had impro¬ 
perly interfered, or whether they had in¬ 
terfered in such j manner as demanded par- 
liamcdtar}’ inquiry. If the* Crown had 
improperly interfered, and no notice was 
taken of it, the pleasure w-ould be acqui¬ 
esced in and be established as a precedent. 

! lie thought the course adopted by his 
noble friend a proper one. It was not 
connected with any wild theories of par¬ 
liamentary reform. If it had been he 
should have remained silent; but being 
of a different opinion, and findingjhat in 
the course of this sc** Uve or*six other 
tilrghs were likely to be placed in a si¬ 
milar situation to that in which Montrose 
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lately stood, he thought it of very gre& of royal burghs; but in the case in ques- 
importance that the subject should be tion, the barons refused to sustain their 
fully discussed. He thought ifce circum- jurisdiction. This was, however, merely 
stances of the case completely relieved his a question of audit. There was hardly a 
noble friend from any suspicions of being year in which applications were not made 
desirous of agitating the question of par- to the legislature by burghs, for a power 
liamentary reform,: hiscioble friend wished of levying money to pay (ll-bts. Surely, if 
only to resist a precedent which, though an act of the town council was a sufficient 
now beneficial, might be improperly ap- authority, they would not have been so 
plied. Having some connexion with , ill advised as to apply to parliament. The 
Scotland, he was glad to hear frojn the \ noble lord had stated, that the inhabitants 
noble lord a language respecting that ! of tfte Scots burghs were placed in a state 
country so different from that which lie ; of the greatest servility; but the power 
•had heard from him Idst year—all 'was ! in magistrates and other office-bearers of 
now tranquil, there were no secret comr-'j appointing their successors, was not worse 
mittees, and it was all owing to the ex- than the power of holding their places 
cel lent magistracies of the burghs of. for life. In a great;, many pats of Kng- 
Scotland that things went on so smoothly ! 1 Tqpd the magistr ates of boroughs were ap- 
The Lord Advocate coutemlcd, that no 1 pointed for life. The noble lord would 
person in that House had ever charged ; fiiwl the power exercised by the Crown 
Scotland with being generally disaffected ( in the case of the burgh of Montrose, 
—■it was only Glasgow and itsmeighbour- j was virtually recognized in the Declura- 
hood to which the charge of taking illegal tion of Grievance*. The complaint in 
oaths applied. The noble mover had : that declaration against king James was, 
said, that the magistrates and counsel of , not for altering the constitution of burghs, 
the burghs possessed an unlimited power ' but for having done so of his own autho- 
of taxing the property of persons residing , rity, “ without judgment, surrender, or 
in the burgh. The noble lord had forgot-j consent.” In the case of the burgh of 
ten, that in the Declaration of Grievances ; Stirling in 1782, a similar \\ arrant had been 
at the Revolution, to levy money, without ' granted. Counsel had been heard in that 
the consent ctf parliament was declared ■ case before the new constitution was 
contrary to law. He would ask the noble | granted ; and afterwards, though the af¬ 
ford, !f in any of these burghs which he | fairs of that burgh came before the cmirt 
declared to be in a state of utter insol- i of session three times, and before fixe or 
vency, a single suit had ever been brought six committees of election in the House 
forward against any one of the inhabitants of Commons, it had never been objected, 
for payment of thfi debts of the commu- that the warrant in the case of that burgh 
nity ? Fffmi the Revolution downxWfds, ! was void and null. In 178!) or 1790, 
with one single exception in appearance, i tliercj was a motion respecting the state of 
which he should explain, no case had oc- j the ^cots bAghs, and in the report of a 
curred of burgessesmeing 'liabl^for debts , committee the modes were discussed in 
contracted by their magistrates. He which ^Iterations could be legally made 
knew tTiat opinions had bean given by 1 bv course of time, by the burghs thorn- 
counsel that the inhabitants were liable j selves, and by the act of the Crown. Tin? 
for the debts of the burgh; but though case of Stirling was referred to, and the 
these opinions had* been given years ago, j right of* altering the set, as was done in 
no suit had ever been commenced on ! 1781 or 1782, was not questioned. That 
them. He Could tell the noble ford, that j alteration in Stirling was prcci>cly the 
the magistrates of some burghs had at- : same as that in the burgh of Montrose, 
tempted to levy petty customs for the de- j There w.is, therefore, no ground for the 
fcayment of the public jjebt; in Aberdeen, ; allegation, that this exertion of the pre¬ 
fer instance; but the question was ulti- ; rogativc of the Crown was illegal. lie 
mately decided, on appeal to the House ] had been asked by the noble ford, wht 
of Lords that the magistrates of burghs ! ther he intended to propose the same al- 
had to such power to levy customs. The deration in every burgh, which, by neg- 
noble lord had referred to a case decided lect, might be disfranchised i He should 
by the jrarons of exchequer; but he mis- answer no. Evr.-y caKe*must stand on 
took it. -Sry an did Scotch statute, it was its own perils. The same constitution 
alleged that the borons of the exchequer could n</ possibly be applied to all the 
were empowered to audit the accounts burghs, because electors, with the same 
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S ualifications, could not be had in all of 
ieni, unless all the exclusive privileges, 
which had existed for ages, should be 
abolished. It was said that the question 


did not 


touch on parliamentary reform. 


This was true, if the question was con¬ 
fined to the consideration of the particular 
case; but if, in defiance of the act of 
Union, it was intended to introduce a 
new system of election in all the burghs, 
it would have the same effect as a sweep-' 
Ing measure of parliamentary reform 
[Hear! from the Opposition]. The 
gentlemen opposite imagined there was an 


inconsistency in this argument; but he Limitation more complete than any mode 


contended, that the power which the Crown 
had enjoyed before the Union, was con¬ 
tinued to it by that*act. His assertion 
in the last session, that the people of Scot¬ 
land were satisfied with thg constitution 
of their burghs, he would repeat. He 
did not mean that they were unanimous. 
The Scotch were not famous for unani¬ 
mity, a* it was alwnys supposed that^in 
aigumcnt was a favourite amusement with 
that people. But he had no doubt the 
majority were satisfied, though great pains 
had been taken to excite a ferment. In 
four-fifths of the burghs there had been 
no meetings, and in the others the meet¬ 
ings had taken place among those Subor¬ 
dinate corporate bodies, who wished to 
have the privilege of choosing their own 
dcScons. He w'as convinced there would 
be a general feeling of alarm, if a general 
change were apprehended, and should 
therefore oppose tlie motion. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he should 
not enter into the question of parliamen¬ 
tary reform, nor that of drj* law, Irhich 
was connected with the present mbtion, 
because the present was an unfit time to 
discuss the one, and the House dT Com¬ 
mons was an improper tribunal to decide 
on the other. He thought the motion of 
his noble friend had been hardly dealt 
with, in being considereds a motion sub¬ 
servient to parliamentary reform. It was 
strange that a motion, which called in 
question the legality of a change in any 
one burgh, should be viewed as leading to 
universal change. This seemed a pa¬ 
radox, which the learned lord had chosen 
for the purpose of displaying his inge¬ 
nuity ; put m supporting it he had for¬ 
gotten his arguments. The l^VjedJqjjdf 
had used an argument connected vkith 
the question of parlia^c 3 f^j|ry refonm, 
which he could not help noti&ig. He 
had Baid, that it was strange fliat those 
( VOL. XXXVII.) 6 
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who should blame the Scots burghs, did 
not blame the close boroughs in England. 
There ware some close boroughs, aad 
some in which there were rights of po¬ 
pular election; but in Scotland there were 
none of the latter description; so that, 
whoever supported the English constitu¬ 
tion could not like th*e constitution of 
Scotland. In England, though the sys¬ 
tem might be, in some respects, improved, 
there was a variety of modes of election, 
which had been falsely blamed, as pro¬ 
ducing an inadequate representation ; but 
wh^ph, on the whole, produced a repre> 


which should proceed on the basis of uni¬ 
formity [Hear!]. But ia Scotland there 
was the most perfect uniformity on an 
oligarchical^ principle. He contended, 
that any uniform representation was bad. 
Universal suffrage was, indeed, the worst 
1 of all [He$r !], if not a monstrous incon- 
| sistency with all forms of human so- 
: ciety [Hear!]. It never existed in this 
! country, and if it had, he should have 
| thought its abolition the best plan of re- 
! form [Hear!]. But in Scotland there 
1 was an uniformity of the opposite kind. 

> There was no popular election, or pre- 
} teneg of popular election. So that Scot’ 
| land, thftugh by the Unioryt enjoyed the 
[ protection of the free constitution of Eng¬ 
land, did not, in the nobler sense, pprtici- 
i pate in jp. It was a gross fallacy, there- 
; forcj to compare the state of the repre¬ 
sentation in Scotland to that of England. 
He did not wigh t*«peak to the dry legal 
qufjg&rui, buOegal questions affecting the 
constitution, *and particularly the rights 
of election, were peculiarly subjects for 
the consideration o& that House. The 
question now was, whether the Crown 
possessed, not the power of reviving a 
burgh, the* charter of which had been 
lost by intermission of elections, but whe¬ 
ther it possessed the power of altering 
the constitution of it ? This was a question 
overjvhich great doubt hung. He did 
not mean to give an opinion on it. The 
right rested on a single case, that of 
Stirling, which diad never been decided 
on in a court of la#, or in parliament. In 
such a case it was the duly of the House 
to require information, and he should 
therefore vote for the motion. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, he should not 
give any opinion on the points, of law dis¬ 
cussed by the learned Jord, bu t* if the 
Crown had by law the poweE/nr- case of 
the suspension of the /unctions of a cor- 

(2 f) 
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pdMttioti by Occident, which might fre* not met the question fairly, but had justi- 
quently happen, would it not be proper fied what was now done at Montrose by 
to suggest some regulations oil that sub- what had been done at Stirling in 1781; 
ject ? He, thought die ministers, if they and by the some rule, what had now been 
saw that e'ucTi' cases were likely to be fire- done atMontrose, would form a precedent 
quent, would themselves be apt to come for any similar transaction next year, in 
tO'jpWBrtiiKTit to,reqdbst its Opinion on any other burgh. The question, however, 
s(ten af Subject. The motioiT only went to still returned—whe ther the Crown had le¬ 
tter production of a document, and as to gaily the power to alter by its own autho- 
Ite knew not what horror, which the noble , rity the constitution of a burgh—how it 
lord entertained, of he knew not what pleased—when it pleased—and, as often 
plan, Which was connected with the mo- as it* pleased ! The question was certainly 
tion, it was altogether unfounded. As to worthy of being settled, and if the Crown 
■ibequietness of the peofile under the Tire- had any such legal power, even under 
sent system, he had very different informa-* circumstances similar to those of Montrose, 
tion from that of the learned lord. Nu- he meant, when an alteration was rc- 


roerous applications had been made by the 
court of Session to set aside the late elec¬ 
tions, with-a view to obtain disfranchise¬ 
ment, or to get poll elections. As to the 
alteration of the constitution of the burgh 
of Montrose, no one complained of it as 
it affected the inhabitants of the burgh ; 
but if such a power came frequently to 
be exercised by the Crown, it should be 
exercised according vo some general rule. 
He thought the question should be brought 
before parliament, as he did not see how 
it could properly be taken cognizance of 
in 8 court of law. > 

Sir It. Fer&u&son supported the motion. 
Ho one who looked at the deplorable 
state* of the representation in Scotland, 
could agree in the eulogies which had 
been pronounced on it. The people were 
not in a state of fermentation, but of 
great anxiety for a better astern, of which 
they hadnx good example in the n&fF*C5n- 
stitution of Montrose. He then read the 
parting address of the late magistrates of 
Aberdeen, who defilared 'theii* decided 
opinion, that a new constitution was neces¬ 
sary, fbr the sake both of tha magistrates 
and people. This address was written by 

g entlemen who had been in the uniform 
abitof supporting his majesty's' minis- 
>ten. The hope or a change in the con¬ 
stitution of the burghs had been fostered 
- by the commissioners at Montrose, one of 
1 whom, the sheriff of Perthshire, praised 
! the liberal constitution which the paternal 
government of the country haa given 
jtfcra, and adduced it as a proof that the 
ministers were willing to effect reform, 
when reform was necessary. He hoped his 
majatyb ministers would act up to the 
liberal ideas which were thus praised by 
their wa qep S t adherqpts. 

Lord Ardubedd Hamilton rose to repVy. 
“—He observed, tttat the learned lord bad 


quested by the bur’h itself; ftfhc consc¬ 
ience must be fatal to the stability of 
the burghs even under any improvement 
they might rr ceive ; for, it such change 
might be made, the influence of the Crown 
was so' great, throughout Scotland, that it 
might easily procure an application to be 
m&de for alteration in almost every one of 
the Scotch burghs, at such times as its mi¬ 
nisters conceived to be convenient. The 
learned lord had maintained very posi¬ 
tively that the burgesses were not liable 
for the debts contracted by the magis¬ 
trates. He had heard the opposite opinion 
affirmed by legal authority, quite as good as 
that of the lord advocate. He did not 
wish now to argue that point any farther. 
He apprehended, however, that the decla- 
j ration of the learned lord's opinion this 
night, would alarm the creditors of some 
burghs; and bring these claims and their 
other municipal concerns to a speedy 
crisis. One thing, however, he must point¬ 
edly remark*; it was this, that although 
the learned lord had denied that the bur¬ 
gesses at large were liable for the debts of 
the burgh, he had taken care to avoid 
stating who were liable. Surely, the cre¬ 
ditors were not wholly without remedy or 
redress.'' Hie learned lord, too, had dis¬ 
puted the fact of the dilapidation and ruin 
of the burgh funds. Here his lordship 
read a statement of the condition of 
Aberdeen, to prove the mismanagement 
of the burgh funds; which he said he had 
received from unquestionable authority: 
“ Aberdeen had once been one of the 
richest corporations in Scotland; its funds 
ywere now dissipated, and its corporate 
xfvt'.agdKTfiad farther contracted a> debt 
oft 230,0001. Ttey had,* during a few 
yfan pasfeT-bo.rowed 57,000 i. to pay the 
interest fbf their debt. Hie magistrates 
were cx-ftflieio managers of the charities in 
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the neighbourhood, and they had borrow¬ 
ed these funds, and thus involved these 
charitable institutions in the general 
wreck. They had taken up money of 
every Kirk session that would lend them. 
At the last election only two persons 
could be found* to accept the office of 
councillors; there exists now only six, 
instead of nineteen, that is, four under a 
quorum qualified to act. The citizens t 
have now an action before the court of 
session, by which they hope to disfranchise 
the burgh, with the view of obtaining a 
new set.” He appealed to an hon. mem¬ 
ber present (Mr. Forbes) if this was not 
substantially correct. Similar facts, to a 
greater or. less extegt, might be adduced 
in the case of all the royal burghs in Sao£ 
land, as he could prove before A commit¬ 
tee of the House. Well «3 he was ac¬ 
quainted with the gross abuses existing in 
Scotch burghs, and their general*preva- 
lence, still he had been surprised, since 
the timdhe had given notice of this tflo- 
tion, by the numerous representations he 
had received of facts new to him, offered 
to be substantiated by proofs, and of com¬ 
plaints of grievous injury, and impending 
ruin, all tending to establish the same 
point; the cruel, ruinous, and oppressive 
mismanagement of the burghs. Tile ge¬ 
neral subject, however, was not now be¬ 
fore the House, and though he foresaw, 
plainly, that his present motion was to be 
negatived, he would take an opportunity 
after Easter of bringing this very ques¬ 
tionable power of the Crown to alter the 
set of a burgh again, under the considera¬ 
tion of the House, along with a raoje ex¬ 
tended view of this important subject. 

Mr. Forbes stated, that the burgh was in¬ 
volved in some difficulties by th? purchase 
of a large quantity of ground which forsome 

J rears they could not let out on building 
eases, but even under their difficulties 


they were only 1,400/. short of the whole 
interest ou the sum due.* There were ge¬ 
nerally two sides to a question, and he 
believed the noble lord had only got hold 
of one. For the last few years tne affairs 
of the burgh had been in a progressive 
state of improvement. 

Mr. IV* Smith said, that the revenues of 
the town of Aberdeen were 1,4001. short 
c#S’ the sum necessary to pay the intereel 
of their debt. *- nV 

Mr. Douglas said, that the embaruas- 
meats of the burgh were remwed 
*■ to leave a sinking fund of SW* • war 
•ftet the payment of its debts. 


• The motion was negatived without a di¬ 
vision. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , February, 16. * '* 

Petition pro* Phjlip Drummond 
OomplaininA op Imprisonment un¬ 
der the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act.] The Earl of Carnarvon said, he 
had q petition to present to their lordship 
from a person who had suffered under the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, and 
who stated that Re had been imprisoned* 
without any cause. If the forms of the 
house would permit it, he should wish to 
move, without loss of timfe, that the pets* 
tion be referred to the Secret Committee: 
but as notice of the motion must be given, 
that would omasion delay, and the report 
of the committee might perhaps be made 
to-morrowr 

* The Earl of Liverpool said, the report 
would not, perhaps, be made for a day or 
two. The noble earl might, therefore, 
move, that the petition be received to-day 
and give notice of his motion for the ear¬ 
liest convenient day. 

Lord Holland said, it was important 
that*pe(itions of this kind should be sent 
to the committee, and he could see no 
objections their being immediately refer¬ 
red thereto. * 

The elerk carried the petition to the 
lord chancellor, by whom it was found to 
wantthe word " humble." 

The 'Ear^etCaTitBfbon said, be had read 
th#Yfciittbn, a and could assure their lord¬ 
ships that it was decorously worded. The 
omission of the word “ humble,” he hoped 
would nt>t hi consiRered of such conse¬ 
quence as to prevent its being received. 

"LordmHofland begged their lordship* to 
consider, that as this was a petition from a 
person who complained of nothing leu 
than Illegal confinement, it was one which 
they ought not # to reject on the ground of 
any trivial informality. * 

The Earl of Liverpool thought it .would 
be proper to bqjre the petition altered, as 
i he understood Rjrai not the custom of 
the House to receive petitionsso worded. 

The Marquis of Lausdown thought, 
that where theca appeared no intention to 
treat the House with disrespect, there 
could be no reason for rejecting* petition. 
When such complaints as* thft now 
offered were made^heir lordijbqtf ought to 
%nv wide their doom for the reception of 
such petitions. * 
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Tl\c Lnrd Chdncdlor said, it was quite 
contrary to their lordships practice to re¬ 
ceive petitions so worded. * 

Lord Holland asked, whether the learn 


ed lord meant to go the length of saying, 
that no petition in which the word “ hum¬ 
ble** hMbeen onitteahad been received 
bythe.House? * 

’The Lord Chancellor had by no means 


tion, sent him somethings which would 
have been useful to him, but he was not 
allowed to receive them. When sent off 
he was chained by the leg to another pri¬ 
soner, by a chain of not less than 30lb. 
weight. He arrived in, London on the 
15th of March, and was conveyed to the 
House of Correction in Cold Bath-fields. 
He was afterwards carried before lord 


pledged himself to any such thing. It cer-1 Sidmouth. When before his lordship, he 

tainly was not the practice to receive peti- . 

fttbnswith the omission which occurred in 
the present case. 

* Lord King said, that as this was a peti¬ 
tion purporting to come from an injufetfj 
individual, every facility ought to be af¬ 
forded to the complaint. The objection 
related only to one word, and that a word 
of omission. It would therefore be highly 
improper to refuse it, especially as the no¬ 
ble earl meant to move, that it be referred 
to the Secret Committee, for vthich there 
might not be time, if an alteration in th 


petition was insisted on, as it would be ne¬ 
cessary to send it to Manchester. 

The Earl of Cam&rvm hoped that there 
would be time for the motion he intended 
to make, before the Secret Committee re¬ 
ported to the House. If there should be 
time for altering the petition, he 4ould 
get it done before he made the motion for 
referring it to the committee'. In the 
meantime, he moved that the petition be 
read. * 

The petition was then read. It pur¬ 
ported to be the petijjpn of Samuel Drum¬ 
mond of Manchester, reedThl. J er, a nd set 
forth, tlftt the petitioner had fieetvpre- 
sent at a meeting in March last, called 
for the purpose of petitioning the Prince 
Regent to withhold *his assent Vrom the 
bill for^suspending the Habeas Corpus act. 
The petitioner was addressing* the persons 
assembled for this purpose, when a troop 
of horse came among them to brepk up 
Hie meeting. It feould be proved that 
there never was a more pfaceable and re- 
jgular mectirig in Manchester than* that 
■which had thus been disturbed, until it 
**(ras broken in upon by those riotous, not 
td Say drunken, soldier. The petitioner 
was arrested and conveyed to the Old 
Bailfry prison in Manchester, where he 
was «Wwed only four ounces ofbrcad and 
otaf ounce of cheese for the day. He ap¬ 
plied for other food, and offered to pay 
ror it * himself, but was not permittee. 
He was satfroff t9 London without being 
allowed any time for preparation. MS, 
Silvester, bearing of his distressed situs- 


stated openly what he had done,* and 
calfed upon the noble lord to bring for¬ 
ward his accusers. He was told he should 
have a fair trial, and was remanded. On 
the 28th of April he was removed to Dor¬ 
chester gaol, and afterwards to Exeter. 
In the month of De< ember he*was set at 
ii*“brty on entering into recognisance to 
appear in* the Court of King’s Bench on 
tilt first day Cf term, and every subsequent 
day, until he was discharged. He ac¬ 
cordingly came to London, and in com¬ 
pliance with the conditions of hjp recog¬ 
nisance, attended the court of King’s- 
bench, until he was, with others, finally 
discharged on the 31 st of January. While 
he remained in London he was obliged 
to contract debts, and he had been fur¬ 
nished with no means of defraying the ex¬ 
pense he had been put to, or of enabling 
him to return home, by his majesty's mi¬ 
nisters, though it was by their order he 
had been illegally arrested and obligedrto 
undergo all these hardships. He had so¬ 
licited, an interview with lord Sidmouth 
before he left town, intending to represent 
his ease to him, but the noble lord would 
not see him. The petition concluded with 
urging on the consideration of the House 
the sufferings of the petitioner, and his 
loss by ttye debts he had been obliged to 
contract, and prayed that their lordships 
would not consent to any bill of indemnity 
whfbh might be proposed for ministers. 

The Earl of Carnarvon then gave no¬ 
tice that*he should on Thursday move that 
the above petition ,be referred to the Secret 
Committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday , February 16. 

Petition of Owners of Cotton 

S jr A Special Commission to 
into the State thereof.^ 
iley presented a Petition from the 
Owhers and Qccnffiers of Cotton Mills in 
Mpncheste^tfBtf fhe vicinity, setting forth, 
**. Thar the Petitioners have heard with 
concern that it is intended to movo in 
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the House the revival of the committee 
whose labours extended over so large a 
portion of the session of 1816, in inquiring 
into the condition of children employed 
in factories ; that the minutes of the evi¬ 
dence taken before that committee are 
very voluminous, and contain a mass of 
vague and inconsistent charges, which it 
is impossible to distinguish from the truth 
without much laborious application or 
personal inspection of the factories; that* 
the minutes contain also statements of 
facts confirmed by documents which, as 
the petitioners humbly conceive, establish 
beyond doubt the generally good state of 1 
the health, morals, and instruction of 
persons employed i§ factories, and that 
parliamentary interference for their prif- 
lection is wholly unnecessary* that the 
petitioners, anxious that th? truth should 
appear, did invite, previous to the session 
of 1816, such members of the House as 
are connected with the county ofLancas* 
ter to visit the several factories in the 
town and neighbourhood of Manchester, 
that they might, from actual inspection and 
comparison, form their own opinion, and 
be better prepared to appretiate the tes¬ 
timony which might be offered ; and the 
petitioners humbly pray, that if the House 
require farther information upon the sub¬ 
ject, they will be pleased to appoint a spe¬ 
cial commission of their own members, 
for the purpose of Alamining upon the 
spot into the actual condition of persons 
employed in factories, and of comparing 
it with that of persons employed id the 
various departments of the cotton and 
other manufactories.” a 

_ Mr. Philips observed, fhat thg peti¬ 
tioners conceived themselves to have been 
grossly calumniated by statemAijs which 
had been made by different persons, re¬ 
garding the labour and the health of •per¬ 
sons employed by them, and by proposi¬ 
tions to interfere with them in thfe conduct 
of their own business. If c was convinced 
thatif members would read the report atten¬ 
tively, they would find that in the manufac¬ 
tories those employed werein as good health 
at least, as those in any other branch. 

Petition of John Bagguley com¬ 
plaining of the Operation of th*| 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Acxj] 
Mr# Bennet presented a Petition-> £/om 
John Bagguley of Manchester; setting 
forth, , 

“ That the Petitioner was cV the lOth 
of Jut March, while addressing a peace- 


able meeting, legally called for the purpose 
of petitioning his royal highness the 
Prince Regent to withhold his royal 
assent from the Habeas Corpus Suspen¬ 
sion bill, suddenly surprised by a body of 
military, who without any the least cause 
rode through the people, trampled upon 
and treated ahem in the most inhuman 
manner, and after the petitioner had been 
repeatedly struck by the military, he was 
conveyed to the New Bailey, Manchester, 
where he remained until the following day, 
when he was informed he must go to Lon¬ 
don; the petitioner was then chained to this 
leg of another prisoner, and conveyed to 
Cold Bath fields prison, where he remained 
until the 15th of March, «on which day he 
was ordered to appear before the honour¬ 
able privy council, when he was informed 
by lord Sidmouth he must be committed to 
prison on suspicion of high treason; the pe¬ 
titioner was then removed to Horsemonger 
gaol, Surrey, where he was put in irons 
and locked up in his room until the 10th of 
April, on which day an order was received 
that he must be remeved to tbe county gaol 
of Gloucester; on his arrival he was com¬ 
pelled to enter a cistern of cold water, 
which caused a severe sickness, insomuch 
thatoth^ physician ordered him to be re¬ 
moved into the hospital; during his illness 
he requested Mr. Baker, one of the visiting 
magistrates, to allow some person*to re¬ 
main in the room, as he was unable to 
help himself, but was informed by that 
gentleman, that lord Sidmouth’s orders 
specified tjufcth^jjRitioner must be kept 
afetf3,* 'Afiotliat no person must see or 
converse with him but the keeper and ma¬ 
gistrates ; after the recovery of the peti¬ 
tioner ha wa^orderOd back to his former 
apartment; during the first four months 
of the* pq^i doner’s confinement* in this 
prison he* was not allowed to speak with 
any person, no, not even a common 
felonT and when the door of his room was 
unlocked, which was four hours every 
day* the petitioner no sooner left the room 
to take the benefit of the air, than the 
keeper always locked the door, thereby 
preventing the* petitioner from returning 
to his room, so that he was repeatedly 
forced to endure the inclemency of the 
weather; on the 6th of August 1817, an 
order was sent by lord Sidmouth that the 
petitioner must be allowed the company 
of another prisoner four hotlrs each day; 
in the month of peteber ^(her order 
“was received, that the petitioner "light 
walk in the prison yard when ever be 
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thought proper: on the 13th of November ( ministers may be celled to an account for 
a king’s messenger came into the room of: 
the petitioner and informed him that, iti 
consequence of a petition sent by his 


father to the honourable privy council, 
the petitioner would be permitted to visit 
his mother at Manchester, who at that 
time lay upon her death-bed, and is since 
dead;-on his arrival in Manchester he 


was confined in the 
nights and one day, 


New Bailey two 


which he was removed to Lancaster Castle; 
on the arrival of the petitioner in that 
.prison he was informed by the worth ^go¬ 
vernor, that he had received orders freta*! 
lord Sidmouth to keep the petitioner in 
close and solitary confinement; the peti¬ 
tioner was then conveyed to his destined 
abode, which was a flagged cqjl four yards 
square, the window of which was boarded 
up in the form of a prison shutter: the 
petitioner was allowed to wallo two hours 
each day on a terrace which surrounds 
the keeper’s house; after be had been 
confined three weeks in this cell he was 
discharged, on entering into his own re- 
the sum of one hundred 


the cruel wrongs which they have inflicted 
upon his majesty’s loyal and peaceable 
Subjects.’' 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 17. 

„ Motion respecting the Assizes 

at the expiration off in the Northern Counties.] Mr. 

M. %A. Taylor rose to call the attention of 
the House 


to a subject which was of 
great importance to the country. He 
wished particularly that his majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters would attend to the statement he 
was about to make, jus it was impossible, 
moment’s consideration were given to 
the subject, that there could be more than 
or>e feeling qp to the necessity of some 
remedy being applied to the very great 
evil complained of, as he could not sup¬ 
pose that any member would say that the 
fotr northern counties ought td be ex¬ 
cluded from the ordinary administration 
of justice. Every member of the House 
knew', that throughout the three king¬ 
doms, with the exception of the counties 


cognizances m the sum 
pounds, to appear in his majesty’s court 
of King’s-bench, Westminster, on the j of Cumberland, Northumberland, Dur- 
first day of the present term, and t so«from j ham, and the town and county of New- 
day to day, tha petitioner has accordingly , castle-upon-Tyne, there were regular gaol 
travelled to London, in order to answer to deliveries twice a year, as courts of assize 


such aecognizances, and has appeared day 
by day until the Slst of Janeary, on 
which day his recognizances were .dis¬ 
charged ; the petitioner having endured all 
this unjust impriscf.iTfrtiit,wV. the end of 
which h%was compelled to etu£r*4rsm ve- 
cognizances, in order to evade future im¬ 
prisonment ; it is likewise the humble but 
firm belief of the* petitioner,* that the 
treatment which he received in the prisons 
of Hdtsemonger and Gloucester was 
wanton and cruel, and he prays that the 
House will procure copies of orders sent 
by lord Sidmouth to Mr. Walters, the go 


and sittings at Nisi Prius were held twjce 
a year in the difieMnt counties, with the 
exception of those mentioned. Bristol, 
he believed, was the only exception, but 
he hoped such regulations would bo 
adopted as would give that city also the 
same enjoyment of the laws as the other 
parts pf the country possessed. Why those 
counties were deprived of the privileges 
enjoyed^ by the rest of the country, he 
was at a loss to determine. Those coun¬ 
ties* were as rich, as well peopled, and 
as deserving of protection as any other 
part of she kingdom. Would it be said 


vernor of Horsemooger gaol, Surrey, and i that though throe counties were as fully 
to Thomas Cunningham, \he governor of; peopled as any others, yet they were less 
rite county gaol of Gloucester; and if j addicted to crime than the_ other inhabit- 
aiich orders do not warrant the treatment 
which the petitioner received, that the 
Mid governors, particularly the latter may 
ha by due course of law called upon to 
answer for their conduct; and the peti¬ 
tioner further prays, that the House will 
afford hfan such redress as it may of 
its wisdom think fit; but, above all, the 
petitioMgmpst hUHibtp and most fervently 
prays, that no>fbttt of indemnity may 
suffered to few? Ait that his majesty’s 


ants of the country l He feared that 
such a reason as that could not be as¬ 
signed, for their being deprived of the 
protection enjoyed by the other parts of 
.the country. It was well known that in 
j\he northern counties many persons had 
beAmd&rprisoa for the last throe months* to 
take their trial, nqpat the next spring, but 
at the nexMEESser assizes. Thus a num¬ 
ber of pemons wen to be oenfiaed from 
nine to eleven months before their guilt 
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or innocence could be ascertained. He remedy and leave them to decide whether 
hoped that the House wotfld adopt such it ought or ought not to be adopted, 
measures as would prevent hie majesty’s Though the population of theBe kingdoms 
subjects from being in future subject to was double the population in the reign of 
so very great ft hardship as that of re- queen Elizabeth, and though the property 
maining so long a time in prison before of the country was more than fourfold what 
' they were brought to trial. It was true, it was then, yet thdfe wag no farther provi- 
that in questions which arose out of sion made for fhe distribution of justice at 
the navigation, the venue might be present than there was at that period, 
changed to London. But in cases where, There were twelve judges then, and at pre- 
for instance, a landlord had occasion to *sent there were no more. No provision had 
eject a tenant, if any objection Were been made for the increase of population, 
taken to the judgment of the court, and a and consequently none for the increase of 
new trial was granted, two years at least crime. Though iflillions were squandered* 
would elapse before the question could be away on trifles, the substantial parts of 
decided. He recollected that when he the constitution were left unprovided fbr. 
was practising at the*bar, many cases in It seemed as if there was fome particular 
these counties were left, which we^ charm in having precisely twelve judges, 
called remanents. It might be argued and no more. But whatever that charm 
against him, that if the griccanccs whizh might be, it had not the power of relieving 
he mentioned were felt in those counties, the grievances of which the northern coun- 
the suffering parties would have* com* ties had t<9 complain. In the courts of 
plained of them. But he would ask, from Ldndon and Westminster, there were an- 
whom tl& complaints were expected fto nually five hundred] causes to be tried at 
come? The grand juries of those coun- the sittings after term, and yet there was 
ties, who were perhaps anxious to return only one judge to sit ®t Nisi Prius in each 
to their homes, might not be aware of the court; though business had increased 
grievances under which the prisoners Ja- nearly tenfold, the same number of judges 
boured. If the persons confined were were left to get through that business as 
even roused to a sense of their sufferings were*forjnerly appointed when they bad 
as to petition the secretary of state for comparatively little to doV Within his 
the home department, he would refer memory the Old Bailey sessions used 
thqjn to the legal remedies to be had in to terminate in four or five days fronftheir 
their counties. If they were to petition commencement. But now those sessions 
the House of Commons, their petitions lasted nearly a fortnight, and when it 
might lie on the table, unless the matter happened that the judges were unable to 
were to be taken up by some person of con- attend thosgmjessibt&T the recorder and 
sequence in that House. The evil of delay coiftnffjn ^thjeant found it at times impos- 
had been for some time felt on petitions sible to get through the business without 
to the Lords. It had been %everefy felt the assistance of tne chairman of Clerken- 
on the decisions of the high court of well sessions. *From*this it plainly ap- 
cliancery, and yet those evils wei% allowed peared, that it was necessary to make 
to exist for years, though the suffering par- some provision for the veiy great increase 
ties loudly complained of them, and they of businessd>oth in London and the coun- 
would perhaps have existed up to the pre- try. It was true, that the Crown could, by 
sent moment if the matter had ifot been its prerogative, issue commissions <u 
taken up by some particular members, by oyer and terminer and general gaol de- 
whose interference the evil was in a great liveries, but it was different with respect 
measure removed.—He did not wish to to the courts of assize and Nisi Prius; in 
take up the time of the House for a single such cases it w|g necessary to apply to 
moment more than was necessary to the parliament, and sqch was the nature of 
objects he had in view, but he hoped for his application. An application, each 
their indulgence while he brought the as he intended to make, could not ori- 
case fairly before them, as he was confi- ginate in the other House, as it being 
dent that rt only needed that the grievance ' a Money bill the House of Commons 
b e fully known to have it red'-s- only had a right to sanction it first. It 
mi. The question of ^hat would bean haa been suggested to him, that^ if ftn- 
e&ectual remedy, was, perurns One * of other court were established i« V.5e*ttnina- 
sdme difficulty, but he would ‘.by before dr-hall, with power to decide on criminal 
the House what he conceived would be a as well as civil cases, in the same manner 
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that, the King’#- beach did at present, it 
would, he a- great assistance to the diatri- 
b utica., of Justice in the country. But 
he thpught, that such an establishment 
would.he too expensive to tlie country, as 
it would t} necessary to add such a num- 
jlfrKdwen and attendants to it. The 
wanfadtich he intended to propose to the 
x~U>Ufie would, he conceived, be much 
more desirable i at the same time he 
wished it to be understood, that whatever <[ 
faults’were found in it, were wholly to be 
attributed to him, as it was one of his own 
„ invention. The bon. gentleman then v pro- 
posed his plan to the Bouse, which 
said, had not been suggested to him by 
any discontented lawyer, as had been be¬ 
fore objected, but which originated with 
lumself after the most mature considera¬ 
tion. There was, he observed, an officer 
belonging to the court of exchequer, who 
might be made a must useful person to 
promote one of the objects he had «in 
view. This officer was the cursi tor baron. 
It was a situation usually given to persons 
who had retired frqpi legal or judicial si¬ 
tuations abroad, and was almost always 
'filled by men of talent, lie was sure, i 
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not be considered as agreat expanse, when 
the advantages to remit from it ware 
taken iato consideration. It often hap¬ 
pened that judges who went the northern 
circuit had perhaps to attend the. Old 
Bailey on their return, and he need , not 
state to the House that'from the great 
distances they had to travel, they were 
put to great labour and fatigue, in order 
to be able to return, in time. If his plan 
were adopted, the judges who went the 
northern circuit would not be put to that 
inconvenience. He would also propose, 
that an officer similar to the cursitor baron 
should be attached to the court of King’s- 
bencli, with power save that of sitting in 
Bank, to that of the other judges; that his 
Ugty should be to take bail, sit at Nisi 
Frills, a^eod at the Old-bailey, and go 
tip: circuit, ^id also to hear cases of Nisi 
Prius in term. For it was well known, 
that the regular business of the term was 
often considerably retarded in conse¬ 
quence of the necessity of the thief jus¬ 
tice attending to try Nisi Prius causes. He 
was certain that no person could pay 
more attention to the business of the 
court, or dispatch it with more rapidity 
however, that the present cursitor baron i than the present learned lord who pre- 
(Maseres) was eminent for his leaning ; sided iu the court of King s-bcnch; but 
and ability [^4ear!]. He thought that! so gl cat was the business in that court, 

that he conceived it impossible for any 
person, however indefatigable, to _ go 


a great practical good would r.esult from 
bringing him forward in situations where 
the judges were at present obliged to at¬ 
tend, though with considerable incqnvc- 
liience, and with delay to the causes 
which came before^h m. ijymother place. 
HewouM, for instance, suggta£J>Jbe pro- j 
jffiety ofhaving the cursitoFbaron attend 
at the Old-bailcy, and take his roaster in 
going the circuit. sThc present cursitor 
baron had once filled the situation of de¬ 
puty recorder of London, which he held 
lor a year, and was therefore well calcu¬ 
lated, from his experience to the discharge 
of such a duty as tjpat which he prsposed. 
At present tlie duty of the cursitor baron 
was little raqre than to receive the sheriff's 
when they came down, and to examine 
their accounts. He thought that if this 
officer were invested with the power of a 
judge, not to sit in Baffk, but to preside at 
the Old •bailey and go the circuit, it would 
most materially contribute to the prompt 
administration of justice, and would at the 
Mine time be attended with very little 
additional expense. The salary of the 
cursi tef baron wag, he believed, at present 
1,0002. £yefer, which,*if raised to the usut 1 
salary given to the puisne judges, would 


through it in proper time. Indeed, so 
impressed were the judges of the truth of 
this, that they gave up a great portion of 
their time to the hearing of motions and 
the arguing of cases at Serjeant's inn, be¬ 
fore the terms commenced. If his plan 
should be adopted by the House, a great 
deal ‘of this inconvenience would be got 
rid of. The two officers he had mentioned 
would *oe able to take a considerable por¬ 
tion of the trouble on themselves, and 
would in turn relieve the judges from the 


The e 


expense. 


he 


labours of the circuits, 
should again press upon the House, would 
be trifling, when 'compared with the im¬ 
portant advantages which would result 
from it. When it was recollected that 
many persons who were under the present 
system confined nine or ten months in the 
gaols of the northern counties, upon 
charges of which they were afterward# 
acquitted, andjfor which, even if they had 
been found guilty, the law would not sen¬ 
tence them to sm.long an, imprison!* 

_ii l.. *l. . i' 



would, ^option of his pWyj 

subjecterao a much shorter imjansonpaent 
before their trial j he waa convinced, thM 
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the additional expense to the country •which the bon. gentleman had introduced, 
would be bate minor consideration. He but he did expect, that when the Ihoti. 
had known many instances of persons gentlemaa had brought the subject btffdre 
being confined nine or ten months on very the House, he would have been prepared 
trifliw? charges, who would have been with some] specific plan to remedy the 
aent back to their families at an early evil of which lie had complained. He 
period if there dfad been two assizes in the was not, however* prepared, even if the 
coarse of the year instead of one. One hon. gentlenStn had proposed such a re- 
ff «» he had known indicted for stealing a medy, to enter upon it, without that ma- 
gatne cock, who was closely confined for ture deliberation which such a subject 
nine months, and when he was at lengtff required. He objected to the motion, 
brought to trial, there was not a shadow because he thought it brought forward too 
of evidence to prove his guilt. He con- suddenly alterations which required the 
ceived that circumstances of this kind most serious consideration before they 
were evils for which the legislature was 4-mere made, and because the hon. mover 
answerable, if it did not provide some im- had shown no grounds to prove that any 
mediate remedy, ^le one he proposed, emergency existed whi£h would render 
he thought would be found efficient; •bftt the proposed alteration immediately ne«. 
he did not mean positively to psess that, if cessary. He admitted, with the hon. 
any other was suggest edo which might mover, that the Crown had the power of 
answer the purpose as well. It was to him a issuing special commissions, but he con- 
matter of indifference whether there were fessed he*was not aware of any particular 
five judges or four on the bench, provided Circumstances which rendered their being 
the administration was prompt. But as issued on the present occasion necessary, 
the evil existed, he thought it would be too It might be important to inquire what 
much to refuse the remedy. It might, legislative measure! should hereafter be 
perhaps, be said, that the remedy lie had adopted on the subject. But as the mo- 
proposed would be thought too expensive tion then before the House went suddenly 
on the counties; but lie did not think it to alter a long established mode of admi- 
would be found that any such objection nisferiqg justice, and that too without any 
would be made by the counties them- sufficient cause being addifced, lie thought 
selves. The several noblemen and per- it his duty to move the previous question, 
sops of distinction in the counties would Sir C. Monck expressed his surprise at 
not feel any objection to entertain the the opposition of the hon. and learned 
judges twice a year, instead of oneq. The gentleman to the motion of his hon. 
bishop of Durham was known to keep a friend. He had expected that an amend- 
most hospitable table, and he was con- ed motionycaftfer loan the previous ques- 
▼inced that his lordship would feel no ob- tron,*#B3la.have been submitted. The 
jection to entertain the judges whqp they address was proposed on the ground of a 
came down. He was certfin, thq£ if lie notorious defgct in our judicial system; 
held the same situation which the worthy and whiffet he admitted that the adminis- 
bishop did, he should have no oBjgction to tration of justice was pure, he wished also 
entertain the judges four times a year in- to see ifr pmmpt in every part of the coun- 
stead of twice £A laugh]. The * 00 . try. A prompt administration was of the 
gentleman concluded with moving, essence of justice, for delay might render 

“ That an humble Address be^resented its decisions useless, Whatever were their 
to his royal highness the* Prince Regent, wisdom or integrity. The northern 
praying that he will be*graciously pleased coufltrs, whilst they contributed equally 
tb'issue his commission of Oyer and Ter- to the burthens, laboured under various 
miner and General Gaol Delivery for the disadvantages ; # but the one now under 
counties of Westmorland, Cumberland, consideration wag peculiarly grievous. 
Durham, and Northumberland, and the They were not gt a greater distance from 
town and county of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the seat of government than Cornwall, 
twice in every year, and also his commis- where’ the assizes were held twice a-year. 
•ion of Assize and Nisus Prius; and to as- It might be said, that they were held but 
sor^ his Royal Highness that this House once at Bristol; but at Bristol, a man 
will make good any expense attending the committed for any offence might* remove 

• himself, if he thought lit, to tlie county 
The Attorney General said, 'he would gaol, and by this naans' accelerate, his 
not enter into a discussion of all the matters trial. With regard to the proposed mea- 
(VOL. XXXVII.) . (2 0). 
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sure being a great departure from the ordi-. 
nary course of justice, and from the present 
constitution of the courts, he cqplu see it 
in no such light, though he should perhaps 
have preferred to see it brought forward 
in a more simple form. He could not 
imagine any solid objection to the direct 
and immediate extension o£ the Spring 
assizes to the four northern counties. 
The difficulty and expense would be 
nothing, when weighed against the inter¬ 
ests and the rights of their fellow-sub¬ 
jects. If the sum of 400,000/. had been 
given away to Spain (• measure which 
he was happy to think he had voted* 
against), for the suppression of the 
slave-trade at the expiration of two 
years, surely the sacrifice of a few thou¬ 
sands a year could not be con§idered ex¬ 
cessive, when the object was, to communi¬ 
cate to the four northern counties that 
prompt and frequent distribution of jus¬ 
tice which was enjoyed by every other! A 
thousand inconveniences arose out of 
the present defective system, not only 
from the delay of juitice, but from the 
absence and death of witnesses. Every 
British subject was entitled by Magna 
Charta to the most prompt decision of his 
case which could be devised by the #vis- 
dom of the legislature. “ Nulli negabi- 
mus, nulli differemus justitiam,” was the 
language of that fundamental statute, and 
he would beg the House to reflect how 
far the mode of administering justice; in 
the northern counties was consistent with 
the principle of tl«P".uiULdifferemus 
justitiam.® He was sure that iriW-34ou*e 
consented to put the previous question on 
a subject of such importance, they would 
be guilty of a gross alerelidtion of duty. 

Lord Castlereagh thought, that the 
House tore not prepared to .enter into 
such a subject. He was persu§ded they 
could not see their way so far as to ven¬ 
ture to address the £rown upon an alter¬ 
ation which would render necessary a very 
extensive change in the bonstitutios of 
the courts of Westminster-hall. Unless, 
indeed, there were an addition, if not of 
actual judges, at least of temporary ones, 
to act, as substitutes, tile alteration could 
not be completed. The hon. gentleman 
had opened to the House a method by 
which the change might be effected, 
without making any great derangement 
of the presertt state of things; but he was 
quite urfable to gmalqng with him in the 
whole of liis reasoning; and the House,* 
he was sure, would feel it quite impossible < 


to adopt the general proposition, which 
tended to make so material an alteration 
in the whole system of Westminster-hall. 
He apprehended, indeed, that the hon, 
gentleman had acquitted himself of much 
of his duty by calling the attention of the 
House to the question. He did not mean 
to dissent from the proposition, that it was 
properthat some alteration should be made. 
He did not mean to imply that it was not de¬ 
sirous that there should be an administra¬ 
tion of justice in the parts which the hon. 
gentleman liad mentioned, twice a year 
instead of once; but he thought that, in- 
, stead of the motion he had made, if he 
had moved for an inquiry, it might have 
been preferable. There bad jjjeen one, 
noUong ago, into tne administration of 
justice in ^Vales; and if the hon. member 
lia^ brought Jhis motion forward in that 
way, he should have had no objection to 
it; buUin the manner inf which he had 
brought it forward, he had jumped to his 
conclusion at the very outset, and*had not 
presented his arrangements to the House 
in any other manner than by the very 
clear statement which he had made. As 
to the previous question, by adopting that 
mode on the present motion, they were 
not neglecting the question, but merely 
declaring that it was not then to be put; 
and as the House had not made their 
minds up, he thought that mode the most 
advisable. • * 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he had brought 
forward his motion merely for the pur¬ 
pose of having the matter considered. 
He had thought it his duty to bring the 
question before the House, and it had 
struck him that the way in which he had 
done it was the best in which it could be 
discussed.* He was sure the House could 
and would entertain it. It was of no con¬ 
sequence to him in what maimer it was 
done, provided its object was effected; 
and therefore, with the leave of the 
House, he would withdraw his motion. 
He only wished to impress the House 
with the necessity there was of having 
something done on the subject. 

Mr. Brougham agreed entirely with his 
hon. friend. The irresistible case which 
he had made out in favour of pure jus¬ 
tice was such as could not but carry its 
object. He was extremely glad tp find 
that there was no objection made to it, 
but with regard tp the pauper mope of 
proceeding^Hef could not help strongly 
urging oniCis hon. friend the necessity of 
a morion for an inquiry, . . ; . 
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Mr. W. Smith agreed intirely with the 
motion of the hon. gentleman. He had 
received a letter, indeed, which convinced 
him that some alterations in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice was absolutely necessary 
in the north of England. 

Mr. Warre* congratulated the House 
that an inquiry would shortly take place. 
The machinery for the desired alteration 
was already in existence. 

Sir M. IV. Ridley said, that he had al-* 
ways been impressed with the expediency 
of having the assizes in the northern coun¬ 
ties twice in the year, and thanked his 
hon. friend for the motion he had sub- 1 
mitted to the House. 

Mr. Wynn , although he felt that some 
measure was necessary, yet was glad *\)&t 
his hon. friend was about to withdraw his 
motion, to which he could "-*ot have con¬ 
sented, considering the near approach of 
the spring assizes, and that no person who 
had a suit would be sufficiently aware of 
the newf arrangement. • 

Mr. Taylor then withdrew his motion, 
and gave notice that he would to-morrow 
move for a committee of inquiry. 

Petitions of James Leach, and 
Benjamin Scholes complaining of 
the Operation of the Habeas Cor- 
rus Sospension Act.] Sir Francis 
Biirdett presented a Petition from James 
Leach, flannel weaver? of Broadoth-lane, 
near Rochdale, in the county of Lancas¬ 
ter, setting forth; 

“ That the Petitioner was arrested on 
the 28th of March 1817, under the sus¬ 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act*at the 
Georghis-tavern, Hardwick} in the town 
of Manchester, along with some other 
men who were entire strangers*to the pe¬ 
titioner, by the police officers, and escort¬ 
ed to that prison by a troop of dragoon 
uards, and put into a cold damp cell 
agged with stone, without victuals, for 
that night; the only furniture it contained 
was an old bed of straw swarming with 
vermin; the petitioner remained in that 
Situation for ten days; his victuals, which 
consisted of bread and cheese, were given 
him through the iron bars which served 
him for a window, and his cell door was 
seldom suffered to be unlocked ; on the 
evening of the 7th of April, the petitioner 
was^irdered out of bed about nine o’clock, 
and taken intef the coihrt with about ten 
others, and, after their names were cajjed 
over, justice Heys, said a king’s messen¬ 
ger was just arrived for the petitioner and 


two others, William Kent and George 
Plant, with warrants from lord Sidmouth 
to take them to London, to be examined 
before the secretary of state for the home 
department, and he wished them to pre¬ 
pare themselves for what they were likely 
to meet, for he Sould assure them they 
stood chared with high treason, and 
with having under their protection men 
and arms to wage war against his majesty 
and his liege subjects; the king's messen¬ 
ger then showed his authority, and order¬ 
ed to take them off by the first coach; 
th§y were then tHken back into the prison? 
%adthe petitioner was put alone into the 
felons day-house; in vain he begged to 
retire to his cell, but the %old flags served 
him for his bed that night, resting his head 
upon bars of iron; about five o’clock the 
next morning,thepetitionerwasfetched out 
of this cold and dismal place and heavy 
ironed onrboth legs, Kent on one side and 
Plant on the other; finding that one of 
his hazels held him too close, he begged 
of the deputy constable to change it for 
another, observing fhat he should not be 
able to bear it to London ; but, damning 
the proud limbs of the petitioner, he said 
if he would not behave well with what he 
had* already got, he would furnish him 
with an iron collar for 4tis neck; they 
then stepped into the coach for London, 
and they arrived at Bow-streef office 
about ttvelve o’clock on the 9th, and af- 
ter*having their irons taken off, and a lit¬ 
tle refreshment, they were conducted to 
the secret i 'Vy**o[ state’s office for the 
htmui flSparpnent, and underwit a short 
examination before lord Sidmouth and 
other privy counsellors, charging the pe¬ 
titioner Vith"high freason, but did not 
sav what it consisted in; he vmis then 
taken to the Brown Bear public-house, 
and the day following to Cold Bath-fields 
prison; on Tuesday the 15th, the peti¬ 
tioner was again brought up for examina¬ 
tion, and likewise on Tuesday the 22nd, 
and* likewise on Tuesday the 29th ; on' 
this his fourth examination before lord 
Sidmouth, his Iprdship said he was regu¬ 
larly receiving information against the 
petitioner, and from such a respectable 
source that authorized him to commit the 
petitioner to close confinement till libe¬ 
rated by due course of law, and if he had 
any thing to say why he should not be 
committed, he was then at liberty; at 
which the petitioner sffid, he had arrived 
the age of a young man, and had never 
violated the law, and whatever his lord- 
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ship’s information was that gave him that* another of those unfortunate men who 
authority, it was incorrect; his lordship had been the victims of proceedings di- 
then added, that the petitioner <vas com- reeled by the secretary of state, armed 
mitted, and at some future day he should with the powers given him by the suspen- 
be brought to trial, for which he should sion of the Habeas Corpus act; and he 
have timely notice, with a list of the evi- entreated gentlemen would do him the 
dence against him; tlte petitioner was favour to listen to the statements which 
then taken back to Cold Batfc-fields to his i that petition contained, and they would 
former situation: on Thursday the 1st of i then be aware of its importance, and be 
May, he was removed to Chelmsford gaol, ; disposed perhaps to investigate it. The 
In the county of Essex, conducted by a petition was from one Benjamin Scholes, 
king’s messenger and a turnkey, hand- ! of Wakefield, where he had resided till 
cuffed to one Flitcroft, from Stockport; July last. He was a victualler and ale- 
while the petitioner remained in that pri- | house-keeper, by which business he had 
son, he was never suffered to sleep with--supported himself and his family with com- 
his clothes in the same cell, they were fort. In July, however, he had been ap- 
taken away from him every night and prehended by a warrant from -lord Sid- 
returned every morning; his bed was nftyyth, thrown into prison, and notwith- 
purely searched every morning, and when standing the prison of Wakefield was well 
he attended divine worship in the prison ; secured, and <«ell regulated, he had been 
often overturned; that, on the 1+th of conveyed to the castle of Cambridge. 
November, he was taken before* a bench 1 There he had been detained till January, 
of magistrates to enter into recognizance* 1 in which month he had been set at liberty 
which bound him in one hundred pounds , without any more cause for his liberation 
to appear in the court of King's-bench on than had been stated for bis detention, 
the first day of the ne*t term, and day by , In consequence of his imprisonment, he 
day, and not to depart the court without had been ruined, his house and business 
leave; and the petitioner returned home broken up, and himself materially injured 
to his distressed parents, who, by the fatal in his health. The learned gentleman 
consequences of his imprisonment, ihad said, he had in his possession u certificate 
not reduced them to beggary only, but ' from a respectable member of the college 
brought them near to the graves on the 1 of surgeons who had attended him, which 
21st of January, he received a letter ■ declared, that the confinement which tjie 
signed by John Entwislc, esq. one of his petitioner had endmed had caused the ill- 
majesty’s justices of peace, stating that-hc : ness under which he had laboured. His 
iva* desired by lord Sidniouth to acquaint | health was broken, and he was ruined in 
him, that as nothingITHUIrpf*;*'red against * circumstances; and he had now to state 
him in hissconduct since his disSltaTge, Ids 1 to the House the sole reason of those pro- 
appearance in the court of King’s-bench ! ceedings which he had been able to dis- 
o:i the first day of next term, pursuant to ' cover. A chdrge had been laid against 
his recognizance, wftiuld fee dispensed : him by two persons of the names of Oliver 
with, and his lordship hoped that ids f’u- ' and Bradley, for having been concerned 
ture conduct would never reiyies- it ne- in meetings held in his own house for ac¬ 
cessary to call him into a court pf justice; ditious purposes. The particulars of that 
the petitioner can assure the House thattransaction he should relate to the House, 
lie never was guilty of any such trehson, ; Scholes fiftt became acquainted with Oliver 
or any breach of the law, that it was al- , through the introduction of a person of 
ways his principal motive 1 in pronio’.ing the name of Mitchell, who was travelling 
peace and quietness; therefore, as an ob- about Yorkshire, as others had done in 
ject truly deserving compassion, after various ( parts of the country, pretending 
eight months of unjust imprisonment, to come from societies in London, and 
with his health impaired, with an injured making use of the names of the hon. ba- 
character, out of employment, and in a ronet the member for Westminster, as well 
state of starvation, the petitioner most as that of his noble colleague. In the 
humbly implores and petitions the House course of their proceedings, Oliver was 
to take his case under their most serious very constant in instigating Scholes to go 
consideration*, and for such redress as in farther. Oliver said it wat in vain to pe- 
their wisdjom'tliey San*grant him.’’ tition, petitioning was of no use; that 

Mr. Brougham, said, he had to beg the* * they must have recourse to physical force, 
attention of the Mouse to a petition from ! Scholes in consequence had some suspi- 
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cions of the man, and his answer was, 
that he threatened to lay an information 
against him before the magistrates. Then 
came Oliver’s plans ; for he being threat¬ 
ened with exposure, no sooner found him¬ 
self in danger of an information which 
could be supported by good evidence, 
than, with his associates, he wrote cir¬ 
cular letters to call a meeting at the house 
of the petitioner. Scholes denied that 
such a meeting had ever been held at his * 
house. He thought that other circum¬ 
stances might throw much light upon that 
fact. Indeed, lie believed that an hon. 
friend of his had found means to obtain 
some information on that point; that he 
had discovered Olivqf himself complaining 
to others of the slackness of Scholes, a^l 
>f his refusing to allow meetings to be 
held in his house. The petitioner denied 
that he ever had been present at any such 
meeting in his life. Indeed, he Stated, 
that he never had any knowledge of any, 
but one,*for promoting the cause of c8n- 
stitutional reform, which had ended in a 
petition that had been presented and re¬ 
ceived by that House. Inquiries had been 
made, and the result of those inquiries 
had been in every way favourable to the 
petitioner's character. The first reason 
that he had for believing Scholes to l>c a 
person of good character was, that he had 
at different periods filled offices of consi¬ 
derable respectability. • lie had been em¬ 
ployed as deputy-constable in the^ieigh- 
bourhootl of Wakefield at a period of dis¬ 
turbance, and, principally by his exer¬ 
tions as deputy-constable, the peace had 
been so well preserved, that the provi¬ 
sions of the watch and ward act, tfren in 
force, were almost directly ceased to be 
applied. In consequence of tli^ vigilance 
which he manifested, his services were 
received with unanimous approbation,»and 
he believed with the thanks of the magis¬ 
tracy under whom he had acted. * He had 
also received the thanks*of the deputy- 
lieutenant. in addition to that, he might 
state, and to some persons in the House 
it might be a considerable improvement 
of his former character, that the peti¬ 
tioner had been upwards of three years a 
collector of assessed taxes. These things, 
he trusted would not be Jbrgotten ; for he 
had hml means of communication with 
mos% respectable persons, and from them 
he was mfornifed that* Scholes had for 
many years fulfilled the duties imposed,on 
him with the.greatest propriety. He had 
bad communications on the subject with 


the noble lord the member for Yorkshire* 
who was well acquainted with him, as well 
as the venerable personage to whom he 
was related ; and he might read one or 
two letters which would inform them what 
was the character of the petitioner. 
[The hon. and %arne£ gentleman then 
read an extifet from a letter which ran 
nearly thus— (( I have taken some pains 
to inquire into Scholes’s case, as I was at 
first prepossessed with an unfavourable 
opinion of him. But I am now thoroughly 
convinced that he has been most unfairly 
deglt with, and that he has had no more 
•connexion with any illegal or seditious 
designs than Mr. Wilberforce or the most 
innocent man in the kingdom; and I have 
no doubt that this will most evidently ap¬ 
pear, if a frill and fair investigation can 
be had of his case.”] The suspicions of 
the man’s character which appeared to 
have been entertained, were the conse¬ 
quences of all such cases. The moment 
it was heard that a man had been appre¬ 
hended on a charge of high treason, or 
of any thing sediticRis, he was instantly 
suspected of being a very bad character. 
The hon. member for Bramber would see 
that his name had only been introduced 
as the giost striking person of the kind 
that was suggested to the arriter. It was 
singular, that after all he had endured, 
the petitioner asked but for the prt>perty 
which had belonged to himself and others 
to he restored to him. He called for no¬ 
thing to be done to those by whom he had 
suffered; he, i.s^'ftkecl* no vengeance upon 
tbteir ; ,he demanded no justice; but 
he trusted that would not be held as any 
argument for their turning a deaf ear to 
what wa#laidt>efore%hem; lie hoped that 
they would no longer have evidence so 
repeatedly •proffered, without allowing 
those who»were supposed to possess it to 
adduce their proofs. 

The petition was then read. It pur¬ 
ported to be the Petition of Benjamin 
Scheles, of Wakefield, and late a prisoner 
under the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act; sat forth, 

“ That on the 2£ of July 1817, the Pe¬ 
titioner wbb taken from Wakefield by a 
king's messenger, and carried before the 
secretary of state for the home depart¬ 
ment, and others, by whom he was com¬ 
mitted to Cambridge castle, where he re¬ 
mained in close confinement untjl the 1st 
of January 1818; ihaPin consequence off 
\he arrest and detention of the petitioner, 
his home has been broken up, his business 
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total'v I*-**!* and himself at the age of trary, has any meeting of delegates for 
:"cr*’.' > thrown into tin? «-n';ii tn fi, r senvt political purpose*) been held there 
a >!v i.nood as it he had v<'-v» to oe^m at that or at any other time since the pc* 
hl anew ; that on the 3d of January, titioo* r has kept the said House ; and that 
alter his liberation, the petitioner was the petitioner never had any political con- 
taken ill, so that he has never since been nexion with any man living in any unlaw- 
able to do anything towards the procuring ful purposes, nor ever aftfcmled any poli- 
of a livelihood, and that tffe disorder lias tical meeting but one, regularly called to 
entirely been the consequence of his con- consider of a petition for parliamentary 
finement, as a certificate of the surgeon reform, which petition was afterwards pre- 
will testify; that thus injured in health and sented and accepted by the House ; that 
ruined in business, the petitioner 16 desti- the*petitioner can refer with confidence to 
tute of the means of supporting himself his past conduct as a full and satisfactory 
on the same comfortable and honourable proof of the loyalty and uprightness of his 
manner which he did previous to the time* principles ; that the petitioner for three 
when be was taken from his home, and years,during which period the mischievous 
he trusts most \mdeservedly immured in Ludding system wasy^t its utmost height, 
prison; that the petitioner'has been in- fifkl the situation of deputy constable of 
formed that his arrest and confinement the populous townships of Stanley cum 
have had their origin in the information Wrenthorper? near Wakefield, in which 
of a person of the name of Oliver, and situation his exertions were such, that 
another of the name of Bradley, who had that district was altogether exempted from 
falsely informed the honourable the prify the provisions of the watch and ward act, 
council, that the petitioner had taken part thBugh that act was put in forcehn all the 
in several meetings of persons calling neighbouring villages by the deputy lien- 
themselves delegate^who harboured trea- tenants, whose thanks the petitioner re- 
sonable designs against the existing go- ceived for his active and useful exertions; 
vernment; but the petitioner can prove that during the time the petitioner held the 
that a person of the name of Mitchell, above office all depredations were by him 
who had been travelling through tjie 0oun- prevented through the precincts of those 
try on a pretence of encouraging consti- extensive and populous townships; that 
tutional parliamentary reform, first intro- the petitioner also held for three years the 
duced* Oliver to the petitioner under the situation of collector of assessed tayes 
appellation of a delegate from the friends throughout the same townships, during 
of parliamentary reform in London,* and which, period he was honoured with the 
as the particular friend of sir Francis Bur- warm commendation of the receiver-ge- 
dett and lord CoflTrant"* that the said neral for his diligence and punctuality in 
Oliver stpongly solicited the, p£iftionet*to that office; the petitioner therefore humbly 
become an ageut for the sale of the Black prays,the House to take the above state- 
Dwarf and other similar publications, ment$ and tHfe present situation of the peti- 
which the petition^ positively* refused ; tioner into their kiod consideration, and 
that the said Oliver first talked to the pe- that the House will grant him such redress 
titioner of resorting to physical -force to as in their mercy and clemency they may 
obtain reform, as petitioning bad proved deem expedient and proper; and that the 
of no avail; but on hearing such language House will interpose their good offices 
from him the petitioner threatened*to lay with theVight hon. secretary of state, that 
an information against him before the ma- he may have tHfe < goodness to return to 
gistrates, renounced his acquaintance? and the petitioner the*papers and old memo- 
desired that he might never see his face randum-book taken from him, which are 
again; that the said Olivpr and Mitchell, the property of a poor widow, and furnish 
without any knowledge of the petitioner, the only evidence she has of a debt of 17/.» 
did write circular letters to call a meeting and her only security for its recovery.” 
of persons from different parts of the king- The petitions were ordered to lie on the 
dam* to be held at the house of the peti- table, and to be< printed, 
tioner^ but as soon as he heard that a 

meeting was about to be held at his house Motion respecting the Petitions 
for politycal purposes, the petitioner inter- complaining op Imprisonment under 
fered anddiidbargfll them from assembling th,z Habeas Corpus Suspension Act.] 
there; nor, notwithstanding the numerour Lord Folkestone moved, that the Petitions 
statements professedly official to the con- of Francis Ward, William Benbow, John 
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Knight, Samuel Haynes, Joseph Thomas The Habeas Corpus act had, within the 
Evans, William Ogden, John Stewart, last hundred and twenty-four years, been 
and John Bagguley,* who had been im- frequently upended—no fewer than nine, 
prisoned under tho act for the Suspension ten, or twelve times; but these suspen- 
of the Habeas Corpus, praying the House sions had been followed by a biu of 
to investigate the treatment which they indemnity only on one occasion, and it 
had received, should be entered as read, was curious that thflt bill of indemnity was 
which was done accordingly.—His lord- asked by the "same gentleman who now- 
ship then proceeded to observe, that when asked for one; for though they did not 
he presented the petition of Francis Ward occupy the same situations which they 
to the House, he had stated that he should jt-now qpeupied, it was the same individuals 
afterwards move to have that and the who applied then that applied now. So 
other petitions, presented on the same that the only instance of a bill of indem- 
subjcct, referred to a committee of the nit^was a precedent of their own: they* 
House, when they might take into their acted wrong in the first instance, and now 
consideration all the circumstances de- they thought to benefit by their own 
tailed in thgse petitions. He was anxious, wrong: they were calling apon the House 
as early as possible, to bring this case Ije* to screen them from the consequences of 
fore the House, because it had been inti- their late violations of the law, merely, as 
mated, by a noble lord, thatj bill of ip- they stated, because they had been pro- 
deinnity to the servants or the Crown tected from such consequences before! 
would be asked for as a matter of course; But he wished to observe to the House, 
that the question was to be brought for- that bills of indemnity, in cases of suspen- 
ward, not for the grave and serious d«- sion of the Habeas Corpus act, were alto- 
cussion of the House, not as a measure gether of modern date—he had taken 
that was to depend on its own merits, and some pains to look into the proceedings of 
to be rejected or approved as the conduct parliament, and he could find no prece- 
of his majesty's ministers should warrant; dent earlier than the 40th of the present 
but as a measure which the ministers were king. It was always to be borne in mind, 
entitled to demand of the House, and that the House had yet had no satisfac- 
which the House, in its legislative 5apa- tory proof of the necessity for vesting 
city, could not refuse. It appeared to ministers with the extraordinary powers 
hinij that a strange confusion prevailed in which the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
the minds of several pessons with respect pus had conferred on them. "When they 
to that bill. They seemed to think, that applied to the legislature for the bill by 
it was really due to the ministers cJf the which this was effected, they asserted, 
Crown, as the noble lord had stated, that sedition anjftreason prevailed in se- 
without any previous investigation; but veral comities, and that the ordinary 
if lie knew any thing of the principles of powers of the law were not sufficient to 
our constitution, he would b«bold tfl say, repress them. This was the ground upon 
that it was the duty of the House, on this which they defired t0 be intrusted with 
occasion, to take care, not so enucli of extraordinary powers. But what had been 
the ministers of the Crown, as *of the the result? J.'he only instance which"could 
liberties of the people. Before they s*if- at all be adduced of any outrage having 
fered themselves to give any countenance arisen from the evil spirit which was said 
to a bill of indemnity, they should «ee that to prevail was, the 4rame-breaking at 
the people had not been damnified: they Derby and Nottingham, followed by the 
should first appoint a committee to exa- trials*for high treason at Derby, where 
mine the grievances which the petitioners three individuals suffered the punishment 
had stated, and to ascertain whether the of the law. No gentleman had shown 
ministers had not exceeded their powers, that any other case of treason had been 
Nothing could be more hostile to the spirit found to exist. It was evident, therefore, 
of liberty, nothing more destructive of that the dangers of the country hod been 
that generous system which our fore- exaggerated beyond their proper diraen- 
fathers had delivered down to us, than sions; and that they might have been re- 
the doctrine that a bill of this nature moved, had government taken a different 
slioula be passed as a matter of course.— course from that which they had pursued. 

- . . ,.— ■ — ■■ ■ ■ But as to the manner it* which ministers 

. * For copies of the said Petitions, see Whd exercised their powers, the very fact 
p. Ij04,192, and 412. of their asking a bill of indemnity was an 
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admission of their having abused them. 
From the beginning to the end of the 
business, it seemed to him thqj; they had 
violated the law in every respect; and he 
was at a loss to know how gentlemen 
would justify themselves in the eyes of 
their constituents—in fc-hat manner they 
could reconcile *it to their own con* 
sciences— to grant an indemnity under 
such circumstances. 

It was admitted on all hands, thf t mi* < 
ulsters had received, by the Suspension 
act, no new powers of apprehension and 
release—they bad only received the addi¬ 
tional power of retaining persons arrested# 
without bringing them to trial, beyond 
the term fixed* by law for that purpose. 
They had no new power of taking up per¬ 
sons without warrant issued ( in the usual 
manner. There was a regular form and ' 
process in which only men could be ar¬ 
rested ; they ought to know the accusa¬ 
tion against them, and to be themselves 
examined. This was the case with respect 
to every inferior crime—the subject was 
regulated by law-bvoks and by acts of 
parliament. Not one of the regular forms 
had been complied with in the present 
case. He would not at present dispute 
the power of the secretary of stats to 
issue warrant? to apprehend persons on a 
charge of high treason; but he must ob¬ 
serve,* that this power, said to be vested 
in the secretary of state, was undoubtedly 
an anomaly. It was a usurpation,, and 
not above a hundred and fifty years old. 
It bad been disputed ai‘*he time of the 
Revolution, and it was only by a decision 
in the time of king William that it was 
confirmed. One of the judges declared 
on that occasion (asfeppea&d by sir Ben¬ 
jamin Shower’s Reports), that he con- 
ceivecPthe secretary of state had .power to 
administer an oath, because he^had power 
to commit. It would have been a much 
more legitimate conclusion, to hdVe in¬ 
ferred that he could not commit, because 
he could not administer*an oath. .Lord 
Camden said, he founded his opinion en¬ 
tirely on that decision. But, as he had 
already said, he did not Aow mean to dis¬ 
pute the power of the Secretary of state to 
commit. It was a right, however, of mo¬ 
dern practice, which some of the greatest 
lawyers had pronounced to be a usurpa¬ 
tion, and a perfect anomaly—and if that 
power was continued, they ought to put 
an end (p the amKuaJy by giving a power 
to the secretary of state to administer ait 
oath. But if the lecretary of state had 


the power to issue warrants to apprehend 
persons on a charge of high treason, he 
ought not to do this without attending to 
certain forms. He did not find any sta¬ 
tute or any other guide to determine the 
; form to be gone through, before the se¬ 
cretary of state could isiue such warrant; 
but he could not doubt that the same 
forms ought to be observed in cases of 
high treason, which were used in the case 
of all inferior crimes; and he knew that 
the.forms of proceeding, in the case of 
inferior crimes, were pointed out and di¬ 
rected by law. A justice of peace, be¬ 
fore committing, in the case of inferior 
crimes, must take tiie examination of the 
party, and the oatlj of the accuser, and 
trqpsmit them to the proper court where 
tne persoy so committed would have to be 
tried. Was^he law to take all these pre¬ 
cautions in the case of inferior crimes, and 
to be blind in the case of higher offences? 
and was the secretary of state to be ab¬ 
solved from the necessity of taking the 
precautions which every magistrate was. 
bound to take ? But in cases of treason 
itself, justices of peace, in ordering com¬ 
mitments, were bound by act of parlia¬ 
ment to proceed in the same way as in 
the case of inferior crimes. A justice of 
peace could only commit for treason as 
felony and breach of the peace, and pro¬ 
ceed in the same manner as in easels of 
felony, or breach .of the peace. 

Now none of these forms had been ob¬ 
served with respect to any of the persons 
whose petitions lay on the table. With 
respect to the individual whose petition 
he had first presented, Francis Ward, 
the proceedings against him had originated 
not with the secretary of state, but with 
the magistrates of Nottingham.—The 
officers began searching his house without 
showing any warrant or authority what¬ 
ever. The proceedings in that case ap¬ 
peared indeed to have been irregular from 
the very beginning. Next, with respect 
to the treatment of those persons in prison, 
he knew he should be told that on this 
subject there was great exaggeration— 
and it might be so. He himself had hap¬ 
pened to see the directions sent down by 
the secretary of state to one of the pri¬ 
sons where several of these persons were 
confined. It was a particular order that 
irons should not be used unless necefsary. 
But though the secretary of state gave 
such directions, he took care that the 
magistrates should not be allowed to see 
whether these orders were attended to or 
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not—whether or not the persons *ere aub- by pardon. Letting them out on their 
ject to ill treatment—and therefore, not- own recognizances, was only letting them 
withstanding the order, he would say, out on anunferior sort of bail. Now, ha 
that the secretary of state was responsible would contend, that the manner in which 
for every instance of ill treatment con- the petitioners were allowed to come-out 
trary to his own directions. But suppos- was as illegal on the part of the officers of 
ing even that tfllir ill treatment was exag- the Crown, as it was upjust towards the 
gerated — supprsing even that the evils petitioners tlffemsclves. It was illegal 
which they endured might be described because it was contrary to nil the statutes 
too emphatically—it was by no means from Edward the first; and unjust, be- 
wonderful, that men taken as the peti-'i causa it left the parties with a stigma on 
tioners were from tin ir fami’ies, and*de- their characters, which, if they had been 
tained so long in confinement, should be tried, would most probably not have at- 
very impatient under their imprisonment; tajjred to them.* The first statute om 
and express that impatience in terms of subject was that of the 3rd of Edward 
strong resentment. But there was one 1 st, commonly called the statute of West- 
part of their treatment which was not minster. This act went to replevins, the 
exaggerated—their solitary confinement only sort of bail known at that time ; and 
—a tiling unknown to our old Jaw—and from this it,was argued in favour of the 
in the opinion of many persetts so grievous power of a secretary of state to commit, 
a punishment, that it was not inferior to i that the power which the king formerly 
death itself, lie begged leave to rtiad an j possessed had been transferred to the se- 
entry from the Journals, to show the idea , cfotary of state. A magistrate could not 
which wfs formerly entertained of solitary j bail in a case where he could not commit, 
confinement. It was in HiSy, and it re- ; By a subsequent statute of Philip and 
ferred to the c.isc of lord Castlcmaine, j Mary, it was enacted; that all the offences 
who was confined in the Tower under a , were not bailable which had been enume- 
warrant of the secretary of st,ite, on a j rated in the statute of Westminster; and 
charge of high treason. In a petition to j that a magistrate could not discharge a 
the House, of which lie was a member, prisoner a upon his recognizance, if com- 
he desired that he might have the liberty '• mitted on a charge of high treason. So 
of the Tawor, and that lie might not be j that if it was true that these persons were 
kejjt in clo,e confinement; and the House committed for high treason, they*could 
being inionncd that lw was not allowed j not be lot out on bail, much less on their 
to see his friends or servants, an order ; recognizances—and their discharge was 
was made that they should be admitted contrary to law. If it was said, that had 
to him, that a hill should lie brought in i this been illega!f\he court of King’s-bench 
to regulate the imprisonment of the sub- j would have objected to the proceeding— 
ject,* and that Mr. Attorney General 1 he could only answer, that the court had 
should prosecute the keeper *f Newgate; j only then to consider of the recogni- 
such were the resolutions of the Commons j zances, s* thafthe qiestion of the Icga- 
at that time; and lie Imped "that the ! lity of their discharge was non comm ju- 
Hoose would follow the example, and . dice; mjd 41 s to any argument deduced 
appoint a committee to examine into Jic 1 from the voluntary appearance of the pri- 
truth of the matters alleged in these pe- soners in the court to have their recog- 
titions, and take measures for giving re- nizandbs discharged, sand the acknow- 
dress. • ledgment of the legality of the preceding 

But he contended als<f, that the manner thcroby implied? the answer «was, that no 
in which the petitioners was discharged subsequent act of the prisoners could 
was as contrary to the practice of the law, have any retrospective efi’ect, so as io 
as the manner in which they had been render legal what was not previously de¬ 
committed to prison. He would ask the cided to be according to law. But even 
attorney-general how persons could get I admitting that magistrates hml the power 
out-of gaol who were committed to be ' of bailing for high treason, they did cot 
delivered in due course of law, without ) possess that power as lately exercised; 
pardqp or acquittal? They could only for in the case of the prisoners, one ma- 
corae out by d»e course of law, except gistrate had taken their reN enisauces^ 

w - - ■ ■ '■ . . '■■■■■' ... - in some instances, vjiweus by she act ot 

»■* See New Parliamentary History, Philip and Mary, in all bailable offences 
Vol. 5, p. 4t06. it was necessary that ^he b ul should be 

(VOL. XXXVII.) . I (2 II) 
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jriven before two justices, and one of those plaints to make against the government, 
the justice who had taken the examination. In alluding to what was said in a former 
The mode, therefore, in which /hese per- debate, that no person of consequence 
sons were discharged was contrary to law, was imprisoned under the suspension act, 
as well as their discharge itself. It was that no gentleman was arrested who could 
obvious, that if this system was not stop- make his complaints be heard through the 
ped, the secretary of sfhte would possess ■ medium of his speeches,*'that no victim 
a dreadful power of punishing without i was made whose fate and sufferings could 
trial. excite the attention or call forth the in- 

An hon. and learned friend of his had dignation of the country, he declared his 
lately expatiated, with great truth, on ‘belief that such a position was true; and 
the evils arising from the delay of justice in that-his majesty’s ministers were well 
the Northern counties. Suppose that in one aware of the security they derived from 
pf those Northern countfcs which had been the low rank of their prisoners. They 
alluded to—Westmoreland for instanced , seized upon them because they wanted 
a man were committed by the secretary victims of some kind to justify their mea- 
of state a week after the assizes ; there he sures, and it was not safe to lay hold of 
might lie for eleven months, and upon others who would not have submitted so 
the near approach of the qext assizes qhietly to their fate, or have accepted of 
might be bailed by a magistrate, who had their discharge on such conditions, who 
no right to do so, and discharged, with- could neither have been imprisoned nor 
out having any remedy for his long impri- turned- out of prison without creating 
sonment. Such a case might arise at any some noise. Not only was the rank of 
future period in the four Northern coun- ths-sc victims such as to preclude them 
ties, if the principle lately acted upon from making their complaints be heard 
were admitted to be hw. It was true he with effect, but the House was told that 
might bring his action for false imprison- their complaints ought not to be listened 
ment; but if no more information were to, because their allegations were false.— 
given him of the charge against him than It had been argued, that they could not 
had been given the men who had been be believed, and that therefore their peti- 
confined unde*, the late suspension act; tionsfor inquiry laid no sufficient ground 
that is, if he was not allowed to know the for the present motion. Even admitting 
facts \fith which, or the persons by whom, the premises of the gentlemen opposite, 
he was charged— two or three witnesses he could not see the justness of their con- 
miglit be brought forward who wpuld elusion. If the allegations of the peti- 
swear to particular facts, and he would tioners were as false as they were con- 
have the costs to pay. tended to be, he still thought his motion 

It might appear strange, that he who ought to be entertained, in order to have 
was so decidedly against thh state impri- them disproved, and to show to the coun- 
sonments—whq thought the arrest and try that ministers, in the exercise of the 
treatment of the persons who had suffered extrabrdinary powers entrusted to them, 
by them were uncalled for and oppressive had not proceeded with unnecessary ri- 
—shoedd yet complain of their discharge; gour or acted contrary to the authority 
but on a little consideration it would be of Jaw. He had been told that Francis 
allowed that he was perfectly consistent. Ward, whose petition he had made the 
He complained oC the manner in 1 which ground ef his motion, was a bad character, 
these men were discharged, because it and therefore unworthy of the attention 
took from tjiem all remedy—because it of the House. ‘But he would ask, on 
deprived them of all means of clearing what ground the charge was advanced ? 
their character, and obtaining compensa- Had he done any thing which had been 
tion for the losses they lfad suffered, and proved against him ?—Had he been con- 
thc hardships to wMch they had been victed of any offence ? On the old maxim 
subjected. But this was not his only mo- of law, which he was sorry to see dis¬ 
tive, nor was it the only duty of the House countenanced by some members of the 
to see these men righted. It was the House, every man ought to be presumed 
duty of the House to take notice of the innocent till he was found to be guilty; 
violation of-tlie laws, and to punish those and this person ought therefore to be con- 
who wfte their viators, though the pe- sidered as honest and credible till be was 
titionerS had had no connexion with the cflnvicted of being the contrary. He 
transactions in question, and bad no com- would not only rely on this general doc- 
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trine, but be would say that he had the 
authority of government itself for declar¬ 
ing that this Ward was not a dangerous 
character, if the secretary of state might 
be judged by his acts. The Habeas 
Corpus act was guspended in March, and 
the object of iE (an improper object, in 
his opinion), was declared to be to con¬ 
iine dangerous persons. Yet Ward was 
not apprehended till late in June, after i 
She disturbance in Nottingham, and the" 
outrages in the neighbourhood, which'was 
represented as in rebellion. He had a 
right therefore to conclude, that Ward 
was not a person of a dangerous cha¬ 
racter, or he would have been previously 
apprehended (if th% secretary of state 
had not suffered him to continue at laPge, 
that he might become one of his victims); 
and that having been apprehended'he 
would have beep brought to trial, instead 
of being dischaiged. But he 5id not 
think thg question of the character of the 
man, as it applied to the present motfon, 
a matter of any consequence. It might 
be more advantageous, if an impression 
on the feelings of the House were re¬ 
garded, that the first petition which should 
be brought forward, should be from a man 
whose character stood clear; as, for in¬ 
stance, the man whose petition had that 
night been presented by his lion, and 
learned friend. As a matter of justice, 
it would be better perhaps, that if the 
cases themselves were equal, that* if this 
man, whose character was not clear, should 
be first attended to by the House, because 
such a person was less likely to receive 
assistance and protection from others in 
obtaining justice. A testimonial had 
been sent to him with the petition of 
Ward, by persons who stated themselves 
to be his neighbours, but who were not 
known to him (lord F.) to the good cha¬ 
racter of Ward. He should not^ however, 
take up the time of the # House* with any 
arguments on this subject, for he did not 
ground his motion on the character of the 
petitioners but on the breach of the law 
which had taken place in their persons, 
and he thought the House would see the 
absolute necessity of inquiring a little into 
the treatment of those who had been ap¬ 
prehended, imprisoned, and subsequently 

S ot rid of in the manner he had described. 

lee hoped the House would agree with 
him, and he should mRve, “ That a Com¬ 
mittee be appointed to examine into .the 
truth of the allegations of the said Pe¬ 
titions, and report their opinions thereupon 
to the House." • 


Lord Castlereagh said, on rising to 
make some observations on the motion of 
the noble lord, he must first ask whether- 
that motion was consistent with the notice 
which the noble lord had given to the 
House ? He liadg anderstood the noble 
lord formerly to allude to the case of 
Francis Ward, and to give notice that he 
would move for a specific inquiry into the 
allegations of his petition. He had, how¬ 
ever,'widely departed from that declared 
intention, and had introduced into his 
speech the discussion of more compre¬ 
hensive topics, Connected with the genera? 
measure of the Suspension act, and the 
cases of all those who had been impri¬ 
soned under the powers wfiich it conferred. 
But though the noble lord had altered his 
course by Hiking all the petitions for the 
basis of his motion, it did not follow that 
he (lord Castlcreagh) should alter his; 
nor woulif he do so. He would particu¬ 
larly advert to the case of Ward, which 
the noble lord threw in the back ground, 
and for inquiring into which, had the no¬ 
ble lord confined hifiiself to it, he would 
not have objected to a committee. He 
was willing to allow that, if such a com¬ 
mittee had been appointed, the noble lord 
migtit consistently have moved to refer 
other petitions to it; but tfy his speech he 
had departed from the grounds of his 
motion, and had dwelt only on the'neces- 
sity of ft general investigation. The noble 
lord had alluded to the probability that 
his majesty's ministers would introdure a 
bill of indemnity to protect them from 
any of the legal consequences df the late 
exercise of the powers intrusted to them 
by parliament and he had declared that 
he had bestowed some attention to the 
nature and history of such measures; but 
he could rtbt compliment the noble lord 
on the accuracy of his reasoning, or the 
success of his research. The noble lord 
had said, that thougli^liere were numerous 
instances of thp suspension of the Habeas 
Cofpus act, from the confhicncement of 
the last century down to the present time, 
yet that there yas only one precedent for 
a bill of indemnity, and that had been 
passed as a protection to a cabinet com¬ 
posed nearly of the same persons who 
were now about to apply for it. Belying 
on the accuracy of this statement, the 
noble lord had called upoq ministers to 
produce another instance of tl(£ passing 
of a bill of indemnin^&fter the exercise of 
the powers conferred by the suspension 
act; but the noble lord must allow him to 
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set him right, by stating the converse o would render any justification of this kind 
that proposition; and he apprehended quite inadmissible, and would prove the 
that he should be more correct in cbal- criminality of ministers in whatever man* 
Jenging the noble lord to produce an in- ner they exercised the powers entrusted 
stance where it was necessary to exercise to them by parliament. He had argued 
the extraordinary powers of the suspen- that there was no necessity for the Sue- 
sion, which was nyt followed by an act of pension act. The House liad, however, 
indemnity. The last precedent, the bill thought otherwise; and after, by a great 
of indemnity in 1S0I was pretty exten- majority, placing in the bauds of minis- 
give, for it extended to acts done'under ters extraordinary powers, which they 
all the suspensions of the constitution from 'were called to exercise on their own res- 
1793 to lhOl. But in the reign of king ponsibilitv, ministers would have betrayed 
William there were not less than three their trusts, if, Bering the necessity of ex¬ 
bills of indemnity passSd. There w^ts erasing them for the maintenance of the 
one after the rebellion in 1715 and an O'* 1 public tranquillity, and the preservatioa 
ther after the rebellion in 1715. In fact, of the government and constitution, they 
the noble lord Would find, that an act of had refrained from jicting asdhey had 
indemnity had been granted in every case dfyv 1 . Parliament had pioceeded to le- 
wherc a suspension act had passed, and gislate on. two reports of committees of 
where the mischiefs to be provided against the.* House. *Both these reports stated 
had led to the necessity of putting extra- (and the noble lord would allow him to 
ordinary powers into the hands Of the mi- say, that there was not among the mein- 
nisters ot the Crown for the stability of bers of those committees one dissenting 
government, and the safety of the country, voift* on the subject) that a bold find dan- 
The noble lord had assumed, that an gerous conspiracy was organized against 
application for a measure of this kind, the frame of government, and the peace 
after the exercise of the extraordinary of the country; and that this conspiracy 
powers put into the bands of government was endeavouring to take advantage of 
by the legislature, amounted always to a the unavoidable di^trcjses of the times, 
confession of the oppressive rignqr with to turn the physical force of the people 
which they had* acted, and of the com-I against the existence of the state, and the 
mission of deeds which they could not order of society. Government had been 
justify to the country on their responsi- armed with powers to meet the danger, 
bility. This was an unfair view’ of the and had exercised ‘those powers consis- 
case. The suspension act, which was tently iyith the tenor of existing laws and 
never passed by the legislature except the conditions of their trust, 
with the view of meeting ardanger which On this ground he would meet the noble 
it believed could not be encountered by lord, and say that there had been no vio- 
the ordinary powers of the law, only al- lation pf the law. He agreed with him 
lowed government to commit suspected that ay the ftrms of law should be ob- 
persons, and bound them over tft prose- served, that witnesses should be examined, 
cute. In the exercise of this authority, and that arrest should take place with- 
he denied that his majesty’s minsters had out proper evidence; but lie denied that 
committed any unnecessary act* of seve- this principle made it necessary to place 
rity, or had transgressed the bounds of the a witness, who gave his oath under the 
trust reposed in them. lie denied "that Suspension act, in the situation of other 
his noble friend, the secretary of state for witnesses, or thaf a magistrate was bound 
the home department, ha& been guilty to send his informations into a court, as he 
either of cruelty or injustice. He denied would be bound in ordinary cases. The 
that he had given his warrant for commit- ordinary course was for a magistrate to 
meat without the evidence of credible wit- lay the evidence on which he committed, 
nesses, taken on oath." He denied that with the names of the witnesses, before 
he had committed one individual ontbetes- the bench ; but it was plain that thisprin- 
timpny of the person (Oliver) so much al- ciple could not be acted upon on the pre¬ 
luded to by the otherside of the House. He sent occasion without defeating the object 
denied that a single arrest had taken place which the legislature had in view. ,He 
without not only having the depositions would put a case -supposing a magie- 
dC.credibfe witnessed,-'hut the authority of trate had offered to the secretary of state 
we law officers of the Crown. The noble -evidence on oath, on the truth of which 
lord, however, went" on such grounds as he completely relied, affecting the exist- 
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ence of the government, or necessary to gtilarity: for those individuals who thought 
the preservation of the public tranquillity, themselves aggrieved, had always their 
and supposing that that magistrate could remedy at,hand ; the ordinaiy courts of 
only obtain and transmit'such evidence on law were open to them, and he appre- 
condition that the names of the witnesses bended there would be nothing in t] le bjjj 
were to be concealed, or that neither he of Indemnity to preclude them from 
nor they were t»*be exposed to the con- bringing their action. The suspension of 
sequences of giving such important infor- the Habeas Corpus only prevented trial 
mation—could Ins noble friend, acting on during the operation of that measure, 
his responsibility, have refused to listen When that was no longer necessary, there 
to such testimony, or could he have re- r was nothing to prevent individuals who 
fused his warrant to commit the penson conceived themselves aggrieved farther 
whom it affected ? He was convinced j than by the mere confinement, from seek- 
that sucli a principle could not be main- ] iim redress ; but this was a question to be» 
tained, and should be glad to be informed i trffcd only by the judges of the land, and 
in what situation his noble friend would j to this they were fully competent. He 
stand, if a f ter having acted on sucli evi- > trusted, therefore, that the House would 
dence, he was required to justify, itfc £ agree with him in thinking, that there was 
court of law the commitment he Uui made? , no necessity Jfor a committee of inquiry. 
It was altogether a false view«of the hilloin With regard to the hardships of which, 
contemplation, to consider it as a bill for those petitions complain, much delusion 
the protection of the ministers Af the ‘ had been practised, which had been the 
Crown : it was for the protection of inch- caltse of much inflammation without, and 
viduals wfio had come forward to give fh- misrepresentation within that House, 
formation of the utmost importance to the Some of those petitions were found even 
security of the country ; but which could not to have been signed by those whose 
not be elicited otherwise than by the pros- i names were subscribed to them. In one 
pect of such protection as tlie measure , of those petition®, heavy complaints were 
alluded to held out. Either, then, these made of the great danger arising to the 
individuals must be protected, which pro- ; petitioner’s health from the damp state of 
tection was of such importance in*their ! the dungeon in which heviwas confined, 
eves, that without it they would not have , Upon inquiry, however, by several mem- 
givgn their information, or the ministers j hers of the House, it was found tliat the 
of the Crown must be exposed to punish-! accommodations were comfortable, and 
ment, not for their own misdeeds, fcyut for ; that the rooms were such as the hon.gen- 
refusing to give up those who had enabled \ tlemen themselves could wish to have if 
them to detect the conspirators. If the they should be confined in such a place, 
ordinary course of law had been sufficient, Tl/ese petitions were brought, h* had no 
why should reoouiso have been bad Jo the doubt, for tile purpose of putting the 
suspension of the Habeas Cfcrpus?. The House into an invidious predicament—-for 
suspension was for the express purpose of the purpose of*creating clamour, inflam- 
protecting individuals from the .hazard mation, and discontent, because parlia- 
which might attend the disclosure, in an ment would not step out of its way to 
open trial, of the information which they interfere wjfh what evidently belonged to 
had given; and without such protection other parts of our system. Let the plain- 
no information could l>e had, *as none tiffs bring forward their action in the 
would venture to ofier it dt the risk of his proper place, and there could be no doubt 
own safety. On such gVounds indemnity of inquiry. With respect to the number 
was always judged necessary, not to cover of petitions now brought forward, he had 
ministers, but to protect those who saved to observe that there was nothing startling 
their country. If the question were at in the case. In no one instance had he 
all inquired into, it would appear that heard of a bill of indemnity having been 
upon every principle of justice such a contemplated, but similar petitions were 
protection was necessary, and to deny it brought forward, and gentlemen opposite 
would be attended with insurmountable were equally ready to vouch for the truth 
difficulties. of the statements which they exhibited t 

With respect to tli# hardships of im- but this had never induced the Ijjouse to 
piisonment, of which so much had bqen step aside to inquie**into stfch fx-parte 
said, this was no question to be enter- Statements by a committee who should 
tained by the House without great irre- examine witnesses not’upon oath. 
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The statements of Ward, in every part kindness he had experienced. When he 
of his case, afforded the most flagrant complained of solitary confinement, he 
instances of misrepresentation. The was allowed to join another prisoner, 
manner in which the noble lord had des- and they were permitted the use of a 
cribed Ward’s original imprisonment was yard. It likewise appeared, that his con-’ 
quite incorrect; but to this he would finement was not attended with any pre¬ 
speak afterwards.^ Thf first arrest of Mr. judice to his health, but that he had left' 
Ward was by the magistrates of Notting- the gaol as well as when he came to it. 
ham, upon suspicion not of high treason, When, afterwards, the gaol became 
but of being implicated in those horrible crowded by the number of other prisoners, 
acts which disgraced that part of the ’lord Sidmouth ordered tbat he should be 
country. When he was within a few days removed. 

of being dismissed from confinement upon It was excessively painful to allude to 
£his charge, he was committed afresh ujjpn the moral character of an individual, but 
a warrant from the secretary of state' it w f as necessary to prevent the House 
upon charges of a treasonable nature, from being carried away by their feel- 
The complaint' of being confined with ings.' He must pratest again,t the at- 
common felons was applicable only to ttyypt to mislead the House by ex-parte 
the first period of iinprisonmant when he statement*. The House, he trusted, 
was confined as a felon. With respect to would not suffer their feelings to be 
the place of his confinement, it appeared trifled with, nor call in question the con¬ 
front the affidavit of the gaoler (which duct of ministers in the exercise of an 
his lordship read) that the walls of his arduous duty, on such grounds as the 
room were perfectly dry and free from petition on the table contained. As to the 
damp, that there was no offensive smell morals of the petitioner, he could prove 
but what arose from- fumigation that? he them to be very different from what the 
had a bed, bolster, blankets, and a bed- petition might lead gentlemen to expect, 
stead, that he never made any complaint He must here, however, refrain from on¬ 
to the gaoler, nor was he ever loaded with tering into all the evidence he could pro¬ 
irons or fetters. When afterwards re- duce on the subject, for the same reason* 
moved to the gaol of Oxford, it could be for which he could not bring forward the 
proved that liis complaints were equally evidence against those committed under 
ill-foucded, and that when he wished for the Suspension act. The danger of d'S- 
any change it was attended to as'soon as closure to those who gave evidence was 
solicited, for which he himself expressed the capse of concealment. But he could 
his gratitude. This man affected the notwithstanding, satisfy the House as to 
character of an extremely moral and reli- the petitioner's moral character. From 
gious parson, and complained much tlftit the terms of his petition, he might be 
he had not the privilege of attending supposed to be more than ordinarily reli- 
public worship. He had been confined gious; when ‘complaining of the officers, 
there from the 21s* of Jilne, and from his expressions were: “ Seeing all re- 
that day to the let of August, he had never monstrance in vain, the petitioner re¬ 
trace Expressed a wish to that purpose; luctantly submitted to that which he 
and the first notice they had* of such a thought diametrically opposed to both 
wish was by a letter to his wife. This law and justice; the petitioner has no 
letter, which the gaoler never saw, was doubt bAt the sequel will prove to the 
noticed by the secretary of state. Inquiry House that he hid not oppose the police 
was immediately made why the prisoner from motives of fear; no; the man who 
was not allowed to attend public worship, is guided by this rule * do unto others as 
The gaoler wrote in reply, that there were ‘ you would they should do unto you,* 
no objections whatever ‘ made, had he has nothing to fear; and that rule which 
expressed any wish to 1 that purpose, and was laid down by no leBs a personage than 
that he could sit in his own seat on Jesus Christ has long been adopted and 
Wednesday and Friday mornings and acted upon by the petitioner, so that he 
Sunday afternoon. With regard to any had no reason to dread the thoughts of 
other complaints, he never made any re- ten or twelve constables searchings his 
monstrances’ to the officers of the gaol; premises for seditious and treasonable 
and it Appeared lOmjc another prisoner documents; it was not from fear, but from 
(Haynes) who had been treated in the\ a consciousness of the rectitude of the 
same way, expressed his gratitude for the ] petitioner’s conduct as a man and a sub- 
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ject, Ac.” Then, to give an idea of his 
distress and of its peculiar operation on his 
sensitive nature, the petitioner, after des¬ 
cribing his imprisonment proceeded thus: 

«. i n the foregoing statement the petitioner 
has attempted tojgive the House a plain 
detailed recount of the sufferings, with¬ 
out exaggeration, he has undergone while 
detained under the Suspension act; but 
alas! this attempt comes far short of giv¬ 
ing a full and clear description of the un- 
heanl-of cruelty he has been treated with, 
as no mention has been made of the excru¬ 
ciating torture of mind the petitioner has 
undergone;—here language fails, and to 
form any conception of his case it will be 
necessary to figure to the imagination a 
naan who through life has taken a verf 
active part in it, being accustomed to 
labour hard for his bread, by frequency 
having to work twelve, fourteen, sixteen 
hours a day, arid sometimes mor*e, the j 
existence of a family depending on his 
exertion^ which all at once ceases, atid j 
the intolerable state of inactivity succeeds ; j 
added to this, being possessed of all t j 
finer feelings that adorn human natme, 
and those are for a long period stretched 
on the rack by his being dragged away 
from all that is near and dear to mjpi in 
life ; thus the glowing affection of a son, 
a husband, and a father, being simulta¬ 
neously aroused, contributed not to 
sweeten the bitter cifp of life, but to 
render it insupportable; for such % one, 
who has never been within the walls of a 
prison before, to be cut off from society 
and immured within the walls of a dun¬ 
geon not fit for a murderer to be confined 
in : what inconceivable sufferings .must 
•ucli a one experience! nothing but the 
thoughts of his innocence couid* enable 
him to bear up under the intolerable 
load, &c." * 

Now, in complete contradiction to all this, 
he was prepared to show that this petitioner 
had been engaged in tjpe* most atrocious 
crimes. In 1816, two persons, Thomas 
Savage and Joshua Mitchell, who had 
been regularly convicted of being con¬ 
cerned in the dreadful proceedings which 
had taken place at Leicester and Not¬ 
tingham, suffered death. These men, on 
the eve of their execution, had made a 
last atonement to their country for the 
critics they had committed, by a full con¬ 
fession of wbafc'they krfew of the transac¬ 
tions referred to. Their depositions f^d 
seen taken by the magistrates of the 
plane, and transmitted to government by 


Mr. Munday. These depositions he would 
now read, suppressing all the names al¬ 
luded to i« them, except the name of 
Francis Ward. The first was the confes¬ 
sion of Joshua Mitchell, who was exe¬ 
cuted at Leicester fcr a felony committed 
at Loughborough. "In his confession he 
stated:—“ B snot A—C B told me that 
Francis Ward had urged him to go to 
Loughborough to destroy the machinery ; 
'he haft mentioned the thing to him on 
Saturday evening, and said there would 
be a deal of money in it; the workmen 
had offered to give 100/. for the destruc-* 
tiffn of the machinery. Several of us met 
at the Navigation-inn, and formed our 
plans. I received from 8 t8l/. from Ward 
for acts I performed. Ward gave me 10/. 
for the part 4 took in destroying the works 
at Woodpeck-lane, in Nottingham. Our 
committee met at the Duke of York iu 
Nottingham, Francis Ward was the trea¬ 
surer. Ward belonged also to the Lough¬ 
borough committee. He plotted the out¬ 
rage at Castle Downington. Ward em¬ 
ployed me to shoot"a man who had re¬ 
fused to turn out, ar.d offered 4/. as my 
reward.” The House, while listening to 
this paper, might be disposed to think 
that ft’hqj it stated was fabulous. They 
could hardly be prepared? to hear that 
men had been hired to commit murder. 
The fact, however, had been dlearly 
| proved, *that assassinations had been re- 
i gulavly planned, and the price of murder 
! as regularly fixed as that of stockings or 
j any common article of traffic could have 
1 beiin. Morejhan one jury had effnvictcd 
on evidence which showed that 4/. was 
often the price # for shooting a man. The 
confession went on. Ward offered 10/. 
for shooting some of Kendal's men. He 
offered It)/, •for shooting another roaster 
manufactuier; and 5/. for shooting one 
of his men for working. After the con¬ 
viction of a man who fras tried for felony 
at the last assizeg at Loughborough, Ward 
offertd a large sum fordoing 8ut (murder¬ 
ing). We met at the Jolly Bacchus, and 
when none agt^ed to do this, Francis 
Ward took out a gqjden guinea and said 
he was determined it roust be done.” The 
second confession was that of Thomas 
Savage, who was executed a few weeks 
after Mitchell. It corroborated the for¬ 
mer confession. He trusted the House 
would now see the course of.proceeding 
they were called iJpbn to adopt; he 
trusted they must nmg be able to form a 
proper estimate of the real character of 
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tlits petitioner. Whether this man couTd dence satisfactory not only to the secre¬ 
te put on his trial for the foul crimes with tary of state, but to the law officers of 
which he was charged, it was not for him the Crown, and he would farther prove 
to determine. It was enough for him to to the committee the probability of the 
say, that he had been committed on the crimes of which they were suspected, 
evidence of two credible witnesses ; and All possible information would be laid be- 
he Would appeal<to the Hopse if there was fore the committee, wifi? the exception 
any thing in his moral character that ought of the names of the persons furnishing sc- 
to nave saved him from being committed cret information. Th.it these should ha 
to prison, after he had been charged on withheld would not surprise or offend the 
oath with treasonable practices. The de-' House, unless they wished to deny minis- 
nositions to which he had referred had not terS the aid of secret intelligence in dan- 
been obtained from Mitchell and Sa» age gerou» times. If the House would not 
•under circumstances wnich left them any allow secret information to be received 
hopes of obtaining mercy through the ms- nud acted upon, compirators, w ho con- 
closures they might make. No such ex- traded for assassination with the same 
pectation had* had any influence over! precision and formally as for* any other 
them, when these statements were made j engagement, could not b'e detected or 
by them in the must solemn moments : punished* The outrages that broke out 
which preceded their execution lie ! in r the places from whit h the suspected 
Could assure the gentlemen opposite, that were taken, proved the existence of strong 
there were circumstances wliich would ground- of suspicion, and the necessity 
Bppal their convictions, as to the whole, of such measures as were adopted in order 
proceedings of ministers, as much as in to*put down in-urrcctinn: for an insurrec- 
this case, in which there was nothing ' lion it was. It would be seen by the 
wanting to a moraf conviction but the , committee, from the limited number of 
judgment of a jury; but without that , per»ous committed to prison under the 
every moral mind must be satisfied as to circumstances of the case, thnt no uu- 
the petitioner’s character. ; woithy motive on the part of mini:'era 

He hoped he had now said e»ouj;h to had animated them to use unnecessatily 

E revent the fdelings of the House from ; the powers entrusted to them hy parlia- 
eing run away with by these ex-parte • mint. They had, ntvcrihch ss, acted 
statements of Mr. Ward and other.-, re- ■ with vigour, and had they not donc.so, 
presenting themselves to be the fnost vir- he w as convinced fJ the House would have 
tuous and most injured of men; with the had proofs of the danger which had exist- 
view of making a false impression on par- ed that it was not the wish of the guvern- 
Iiament and the country. The House ment to afford, as it was tin :r object to 
wquld on such statements, think*it prevent insurrectionary outrages. lie 
necessary to institute a committee of in- theref/re trusted that the House would 
quiry into the allegations oj those whose j not s'iSer stPch inquiry as was now re¬ 
entries threatened file countryC When j quired : this he trusted, not from distrust 
the cqnduct of ministers should be fully ] of the p-i&ciples on which ministers acted, 
inquired into by the committee above j but in justice to those whose names they 
stairs, it would, he was persuaded, be the ! were bound to keep secret: for the conse- 
conviction of the committee, ant} from i quence of such an inquiry would be, either 
their report it would be the conviction of j that ministers must submit to all the 
that House, that ministers had shown no charges brought against them, or abandon 
malignant spirit, no oppressive temper, those who had given evidence on the faitn 
no disposition to injure or distress any of concealment, to the vindictive attacks 
individual ; but, on th^ contrary, that of those whom they had detected, 
they had manifested,,, every forbearance Mr. John Smith said, he had supjflbsed 
and lenity consistent with their sense of that the present motion was to be confined 
di)ty. xhe noble lord opposite wished, to the case of Ward, and with this sup- 
by his motion, to bring forward those position he had resolved to vote against, 
who bad given evidence on the faith of it. No man could believe one word of 
government* and to subject them to the Ward's^ petition. If falsehood was-* de- 
examination of a committee of that House, tected in one part,"that wSs good ground 
He should satisfy the* committee already foe. discrediting the whole. The part, 
qi pmjibd, fliy new individual had been* then, that reflected on the magistrates of 
committed but upon oath, and upon evi- Nottingham was most false* fie had, no 
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motives for saying of those magistrates 
what he did not believe, but he appealed 
to ministers whether those magistrates 
could be surpassed by any set of magis¬ 
trates in honour, fairness, and fidelity; 
and at the same time it was well known 
that they were .eld and consistent friends 
of liberty. Information on oath had been 
given them that there were arms in Ward’s 
house, and this information was given the 
day after the Derby insurrection. Mr. 
Enfield, the town clerk, a most respect¬ 
able gentleman, hesitated to give Ward 
a copy of the warrant at first, because 
the information was not in writing. This 
occasioned any irregularity that might 
attend that part of the case. He was af¬ 
terwards arrested on strong evidence that 
lie had been concerned in the horrftft 
murders at Loughborough, thc*most hpr- 
rible that were ever known in any part 
of the country. He was grieved to say, 
that there were still circumstances which 
made it dangerous for witnesses to come 
forward in that part of the country. 
There was one circumstance to prove this 
man’s participation in those crimes which 
he had occasion to know, but which the 
noble lord had not mentioned. Previously 
to the trial, Mitchell confessed the main 
part of the facts respecting Ward,* to a 
professional man; whether desired to do 
so in order to prepare for his defence, or 
whether he had done itjtorelieve his mind, 
the lion, member could not say. The 
professional man felt himself obliged to 
conceal this while Mitchell lived; but 
after his decease the obligation ceased, 
and he then confirmed the confessions 
read by the noble lord. Foryhese reasons 
be had come down to the House, resolved 
to oppose the motion, but he found it to 
be a different motion from what lie had 
expected. It was not confined to Ward, 
but included all the petitioners. He ^lid 
not believe that among all the other peti¬ 
tioners such a case as {his of Ward's 
existed; and though one of these persons 
had been found thus unworthy, he did 
not think all inquiry should he on that 
account precluded. Being connected with 
such a populodfc district it had often hop- 
pened to him to have occasion to apply 
to the noble lord at tlio head of the home 
department; and li£ believed no man was 
more likely to do what was fair and hu¬ 
man# than his (prdship, But it was not 
equally clear that hig intention was always 
carried into effect. Many who acted 
under his orders, but not immediately 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


under his eye, might have indulged party 
feelings, to which his lordship was a 
stranger. # IIe could not at all see that 
the falsification of Ward’s individual state¬ 
ment afforded any fair ground for refusing 
to go into an inquiry. If any one case of 
improper severity!was made out, the 
House was bownu to incjtiire into it: he 
could not, therefore, because one case 
had been negatived, oppose amotion, the 
object which was to go into an inquiry 
on all. He must also say that if not a 
single word of all the statements was 
true,' it was surprising that the parties 
jn**king them had not been brought to ac¬ 
count for their misconduct. 

Mr. Goulding begged .to trouble the 
House for a few minutes, as he was pos¬ 
sessed of some local knowledge on the 
subject, of tfie petition from Jonn Knight. 
He held in his hand a declaration from 
Mr. Eastafjc, the gaoler of Heading, which 
stated that three prisoners, James Sellers, 
Nathaniel Ilulton, and John Knight, were 
brought to him on the 10th of April, at 
about nine o’clock iy the evening ; they 
complained that they had tasted no provi¬ 
sion during the whole of their journey 
from London (the House would recollect 
that jhat journey was only 39 miles); he 
then conducted them into 1^3 own kitchen, 
fed them on cold roast beef and pickles, 
with strong beer ; they had as much as 
they coqjd eat. He then provided them 
with beds in the best apartments of the 
prison ; the beds were featherbeds of the 
best quality, and Sellers was placed 
in the state apartment; Knight wqs placed 
over the chapel. On the clay following 
he stationed them in a ward, where they 
had an a[yirtnn»nt 16 (pot by IF; annexed 
was a list of luxuries u it!) which they had 
been supplied. Instead of being separated 
they continued together for 16 days; and 
it was not possible that this should have 
been otherwise arranged, except under 
the orders of a visiting magistrate. Those 
orders were nfte»wards given fc aud Knight 
was ordered to the room over the chajjel: 
the deputy-gaoler was removed to accom¬ 
modate the otheos, and their apartments 
were all well furnished ; insomuch that the 
prisoners all expressed to their relations 
their satisfaction at the good treatment 
they had received. Knight, who had 
spent 10s. 6d. in tobacco, and had re¬ 
ceived mauy presents from <he gaoler, 
returned thanks for hiaJgindness and gene¬ 
rosity. When he was first plactRl over 
the chapel, thp sasbc» of his apartment 

( 21 ) - , 
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were nailed down, to prevent him from I that a warm bath should be always used 


communicating with some workmen, who 
were employed opposite; but on his 
applying for a ventilator, it *was imme¬ 
diately granted. The apartments allotted 
to him had since been occupied by gen¬ 
tlemen debtors. Kright’s situation was 
more comfortable than eveei that of Sellers 
and Hulton. Sir Nathaniel Duckenfield, 
Mr. Stone, Mr. Farmer, and many other 
magistrates, hadvisited the prisoners-conti¬ 
nually, and could prove that they expressed 
themselves entirely satisfied. He held in 
his hand an acknowledgment of two of 
them, made to the magistrates of B$uk ; 
shire, thanking Mr. Eastaffe, the governor 
of the gaol, for his kindness and attention : 
he had furnished Sellers and Hulton, on 
their departure, with extra clothing and 
money for their journey. He had felt it 
his duty to put the House in possession of 
these facts, as an act of justice to the 
gaolers, and to all the persons concerned 
in the accusations which had been brought 
forward. 

Sir IV. Lemon said, there was no man 
In England less disposed than himself to 
suspect the noble lord at the head of the 
home department, of any disposition to 
oppress. He did not think that hi& ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers were desirous “of using 
that law, which he, with other members, 
had felt it their duty to oppose, for any 
bad purpose; but petitions were now pre¬ 
sented from different persons complaining 
of great oppressions. Though the go¬ 
vernment might not wish to sanction such 
conduct, the persons acting under them 
might possibly have been guilty. Some 
of the petitions appeared not to be borne 
out by fact, perhaps none*of ttyem were, 
but still the House was bound to inquire 
into the acts alleged to have taken place 
under the operation of the treasure, as it 
was their paramount duty to* investigate 
all cases of grievance that were submitted 
to them. ' 

Mr. Gordon wished to ( .sny a few words 
on the petition from Bagguiey. In con¬ 
sequence of that petition, he had written to 
the gaoler of Glocester, vhom lie knew to 
4>e a man of great humanity, and the reply 
to his inquiries was a complete contradic¬ 
tion of’ the petition. The prisoner de¬ 
clared, that on his arrival he had been 
plunged in a tub of cold water, and that a 
dangerous fever and cold had been the 
consequence of Jhis immersion. The 
gaoler •Stated, that&b far from the water 
being cold, the rules of the prison required 


on such occasions: the prisoner, who had 
travelled all night, declared at the time, 
that he found this extremely comfortable 
and so far was lie from being ill in cow- 
sequence, that he went into the bath oa 
the 11th of April, and«v»ver complained 
till the 20th of May. The part of the 
prison in which he had been confined, had 
since been allotted to gentlemen debtors. 
He had a separate sitting-room and bed¬ 
room, was allowed to walk out whenever 
he pleased, and was allowed a guinea a 
week for provisions. The bills brought 
in to him for various articles were care- 
fully examined by the gaoler and other 
persons under him, that he might not be 
imposed upon, and he expressed himself in 
iNcry nay satisfied with his treatment. 
Notwithstanding lord Sidmouth’s circular, 
tiic governor had permitted all magistrates 
to visit him; not visiting magistrates only, 
but even some who did not belong to the 
county and among them sir G. k’aul. He 
thought it was but justice to the governor 
of Gloucester-gaol to state these particu¬ 
lars, but he (the governor) was anxious 
that on investigation should take place. 
And even if all the petitioner had stated 
were false, he thought it no reason against 
commencing an investigation; for the 
House ought to know on its own authentic 
inquiry how far the petitions were true, 
and how far false, in order at least!* to 
punish parties who made false representa¬ 
tions, l to justify the conduct of those who 
were engaged in the transactions and to 
satisfy the feelings of the country. 

Sir IV. Guise read a letter from a res¬ 
pectable clergyman, a magistrate who had 
takcit pains to investigate the case, con¬ 
firming (lie statement that had been made 
respecting Bagguiey, by the hon. gentle¬ 
man who had just sat down ; more espe¬ 
cially as to the fact of the warm bath, and 
the various comforts that were supplied 
him. His genial behaviour, it was added 
was extremely regular, and the governor 
had not once occasion to find fault with 
him. He contended, nevertheless, that 
the House was bound to go into an inquiry 
wherever a grievance wai alleged, and 
therefore thought it right to support the 
motion. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that he could 
not pretend to come to the discussion of 
this question witl\u mind mute so uitoias- 
sed and unprejudiced as those gentlemen 
had professed who had delivered their 
sentiments before him. He could not but 
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ctfll to mind, that when he first drew the 
attention of the House to the conduct of 
the governor of the Cold-bath-fields prison 
when he was charged with crimes of the 
blackest die (of which he possessed the 
fullest evidence, but was never permitted 
to bring it forwftrd)—he repeated, he 
could never forget, that at that time, just 
as on the present occasion, gentlemen 
rose up in vaTious parts of the House, 
some declaring on their own knowledge, 
others on statements made by Aris him¬ 
self, that he was a man of the most kind 
and benevolent disposition; that he had 
never been guilty of any cruelty or op¬ 
pression whatever ; that he was a person 
indeed in whom the qjilk of human kind¬ 
ness abounded to an extent almost qji* 
proaching to weakness; and that die prism* 
was conducted on a system of uniform 
mildness. The hon. member for York¬ 
shire, in particular, hod stated, that no¬ 
thing could equal the attention paid by 
Aris to tlfb prisoners; that lie was a pat¬ 
tern of humanity, and indeed too good for 
bis station; but the House would proba¬ 
bly recollect that story, which at the time 
it was told seemed to excite very little sen¬ 
sation in the House—a story which was 
paralleled only hy the history of the pri¬ 
soner in the Bastile, and his compifhion 
the spider: that prisoner, in the course 
of a long and solitary confinement, by 
way of diverting his weary hours, had at¬ 
tached to him a large spider, which, by 
degrees, became so intimate as to visit him 
at regular intervals, and receive its food ; 
it seived as a companion, mul gave an in- 
tere.'ting occupation to the wretched pri¬ 
soner. So forlorn ami hopolcss wat this 
man’s condition, that when the spidet pe¬ 
rished, he declared he had iost.ihe only 
tie that rendered existence supportable. 
The story he had told of Aris was mijph 
of the same description. He had confined 
a prisoner for fifteen months in a solitary 
cell. In the course of aaliard winter, a 
robin hail flown into thevindow; it soon 
became a favourite with the prisoner, and 
his only solace. After a long interval, 
Aris, who very seldom visited the cell, 
entered one morning, and seeing the laid, 
crushed it in his hand, notwithstanding 
the most earnest entieaties on the part of 
the prisoner that its life might be spared. 
The agony the poor man suffered was that 
of 016 who had Jost his clearest and most 
valuable friend t so bitter had been the 
infliction of solitary confinement.—Arts 
flftmthetesfi represented^ himself as the 


most humane of mankind—*a man whose 
foible was benevolence, and whose faidl 
always to rglax the discipline of the.prison 
instead of resorting to any unnecessary ri¬ 
gour. He had mentioned this only to show 
that the House ought not to be surprised 
if he was not quit! so ready to believe 
what gentlemeif orwhat gaolers themselves 
stated in proof of their own good quali¬ 
ties. He had no doubt that the gentle- 
•man who made these statements meant 
weli, and themselves believed all they had 
advanced; but he could not avoid being 
himself a little more sceptical on the sub-, 
jpo* With respect to the hon. member 
for Nottingham, he could not avoid saying 
that all his speech relating to the busi¬ 
ness of Ward was nothing to the purpose. 
The questiqp whether he w'as a bad 
man or not was nothing to the House; he 
might be any thing he pleased to repre¬ 
sent him, the murderer who committedthe 
late atrocious'act at G reenwich ifhe pleased, 
but the only question was, whether he 
had been justly charged with high treason, 
whether he had been* legally committed, 
and whether he had been legally treated 
under that commitment; that was the 
question, and not whether he was a man of 
good fir bad character. He should there¬ 
fore contend with those ggntlemen who 
said they believed these statements, and 
yet called for an inquiry, that such in¬ 
quiry ought to be instituted: for what 
coult^be such scandalous trifling with the 
public, as to hold out redress for griev¬ 
ances, and yet refuse to inquire when¬ 
ever a case was brought forward^—The 
noble lord opposite had left very little for 
him to do, because he had not in any man¬ 
ner met oi*answered tlys arguments of the 
noble mover; and though he complained, 
that it woplt^ waste the time of the Hbuse 
to inquire into grievances which might 
turn out to ffe false, yet he thought it no 
waste of time to enter iqfo long statements, 
of which not a syllable could ever be ca- 
pable # of proof, fie put it once.more to the 
common sense and candour of the House, 
and he would ask, could any person oc 
biassed by the statement of a gaoler in his 
own favour? It haib been said, and it 
might be true, that a great number of 
gaolers had not even been accused of 
harshness; if so the expression of one of 
our poets, that “ the steeled gaoler was 
seldom the friend of man,” -should be 
now applied to the staged minister^ and 
i£any misconduct liatiRieen committed by 
any under the noble secretary of state's 
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authority, he should say that the noble 
lord was liable, even though he was not 
privy to such misconduct. It v^as a maxim 
of the common law, that “qui fecit per 
alium facit per se,'* and the noble lord was 
answerable for the arts of all who were 
placed under him. a he noble secretary 
of state’s charactcrestic mfldncss and be¬ 
nevolence had been urged as an argument 
for obtaining extraordinary power, and 
tire same character was now thrust for-* 
ward as a ground for stifling all inquiry. 
So that this individual character was to 
- supersede the principles of the constitution 
and set at nought the ordinary course of 
justice, when the power granted to him 
had been so disgracefully, cruelly, and il¬ 
legally applied. Some of the gaolers had 
themselves stated, that they were sorry 
they were ordered to proceed more 
harshly than was necessary, and that they 
thought there could be no n«ed of irons 
to secure those who were immured in a 
solitary cell. An lion, gentleman had said, 
that many of the statements made were 
false; they might be so, but there were 
many of them which loudly called for in¬ 
quiry. lie should be glad to be informed 
why Ogden’s case was not to be investi¬ 
gated—a man 71- years old, who was 
loaded so lieayily with irons as td occasion 
a rupture, and was, like many others, 
transferred from one gaol to another, and 
exposed as a spectacle to theiiv-country- 
men. It was asserted, and was not con¬ 
tradicted, that two men had been chained 
together, even in bed, and were besides 
loadedjyith heavy irons, win re there could 
exist no pretence of safe ctistody.—Why 
was not this to be inquired into ? Suffer¬ 
ings from cold and^iungew mack? but little 
figure upon paper: but they were great 
miseries to endure, and whetjie^ they had 
been justly or unjustly endured, it became 
the House to ascertain. Was it any an¬ 
swer to the general charge, for a member 
to produce in his place, a letter from a 
gaoler, who,st.ued that the water in which 
the prisoner had been plunged was warm, 
anathatu was very delightful and comforta¬ 
ble when the prisoner himself declared that 
the water was cold,*and that the conse¬ 
quence of it was a fever, from which he 
with difficulty recovered ? This fact 
showed that inquiry was necessary; and 
though in one or two cases it had been 
admitted that the keepers of the prisoners 
bad bcftigved with humanity and kindness, 
yet *£tfSire were many others where coo\ 
plaint# were. nadf^oj a treatment directly 


the reverse. No doubt, however, tho 
House would decide against the motion, 
and many members would hold that the 
statements in the petitions were all false ? 
And why ?— because the noble lord had so 
asserted. The noble lord had great con¬ 
fidence (far too great aAd too well found¬ 
ed for tile interests of the people) in the 
discernment of parliament— at least as far 
as respected his own arguments and as¬ 
sertions. The noble lord was sure that 
hon. members would think with him that 
all investigation was needless; and in the 
same confidence that all he said would be 
implicitly credited, he had gone on to state, 
that ministers wanted no bill of indemnity, 
and required no protection. Jl'he Hou^e 
cquld not fail to recollect in w'hat 
thanner jhe noble lord had talked at 
tipi time the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
bill was first brought fonvard. He 
had spoken of the hetTvy responsibility 
about to be thrown upon ministers; and lie 
aiul they had appeared almost ft) lament 
that so.grievous a burden was about to 
be cast upon them. Of course he (sir }■'. 
Burdett) never believed a word of it. 
lie knew it was a mere pretence, and he 
had proposed several motions to lighten 
the weight: first that it should be follow¬ 
ed by no bill of indemnity ; and next to 
obtain a declaration by the House, that it 
was not its intention that under the sus¬ 
pension bill torture should be inflicted by 
loading the prisoners with heavy irons, or 
confining them in solitary dungeons. 
What was the answer given on the other 
side ? —The character of the noble secre¬ 
tary of state for the home department. 
It wdk impossible to suppose that such a 
kind-hearted man as lord Sidmoulh would 
consent to such practices, and the motion 
was declared an unnecessary imputation 
uppn his character. Many gentlemen 
thought it W’as impossible that such things 
could bo done. But had they not been 
done? Or, if the assertions of the suf¬ 
ferers were disputed, why was not inquiry 
to be made ? The majority of the House 
undoubtedly entertained high notions of 
ministers: they could be guilty ofnomis¬ 
conduct as long as they were ministers; 
and because they were ministers, they had 
not been guilty of any misconduct in this 
instance. The bare mention of miscon¬ 
duct on their part was enough to acquit 
them, in the House; but notout of it; 
for such notions did not extend beyond 
tlfe walls of the place where they were 
supreme, The question was, who broke 
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the lay? The prisoners answered—the 
noble lord and his friends. But asser¬ 
tion would not satisfy the country, and 
the gaoler of Gloucester himself solicited 
investigation. The offenders, if such 
they were, were anxious for trial, even at 
the risk of theft lives. Ministers alone 
resisted it., maintaining that the time of 
the House would be wasted, and its cha¬ 
racter degraded. He should be glad to 
know what a House of Commons was tef 
do, if not to inquire into the grievances 
of the people i The noble lord had said, 
that it could not take evidence upon oath, 
and so forth ; and was for completely de¬ 
stroying its inquisitorial functions, for¬ 
merly esteemed of qpch value and import¬ 
ance. The noble lord was a pei^fjt 
Proteus in argument; he could, 4 * confute, 
change sides, and still confute.’’ Wihen 
lie wished to shield his own acts and those 
of his colleagues, then, said he, hppoint 
a committee ; but a committee of his own 
selectiofl, of which he was hinisdHT a 
member : where ministers sat to be their 
own judges, and were aided by those who 
would ask for nothing but what the noble 
lord was pleased to show them, and who 
would credit any thing which he requested 
them, without inquiring, and out of com¬ 
pliment toliimself, to believe. Such a gross 
delusion would satisfy no man out of pnr- 
iijiment: but if a committee was proposed, 
from which placemen and pensioners were 
to be excluded, and who would go to 
work thoroughly and fairly with the de¬ 
linquencies of the noble lord and his 
friends, then they were not to he trusted, 
the time of the House would be pasted, 
and its dignity degraded.* “ But/’ said 
the noble lord, “ it is a great mistake to 
suppose that ministers want an Indemnity; 
what they wish is, to cover their friends, 
Oliver, his fellow spies, and informers.” 
In short, the bill of indemnity was ad¬ 
mitted on the other side to Bte for the 
protection of those seefet and infamous 
sources of private accusation, whose pur¬ 
pose was to destroy the happiness and re¬ 
putation of every* honest man. Was it 
possible that at that time of day such an 
avowal should be made ? that in England 
it should be professed that innocent men 
should be solitarily confined, cruelly tor¬ 
tured, and unjustly accused, and should 
neger have an opportunity of discovering 
to whom they*were indebted for all these 
deprivations and sufferings? 'rhe illega¬ 
lity of letting these unfortunate men*out 
prison with the ridiculous mummery of 


their own recognizance, was as great as 
the illegality ot their first commitment. 
He did npt rest the question upon the 
merits or demerits of Ward; that had 
been already answered, at least as far as 
was necessary for di fair decision upon a 
motion which didmot rgspect his petition 
merely; and^e could not help hoping 
when gentlemen considered the subject 
seriously (more especially those who had 
voted for the suspension), and saw what 
had been done under it, that they would 
feel themselves bound in honour to vote 
for an inquiry. They ought to recollect} 
tint this very subject of arbitrary impri¬ 
sonment on suspicion of treason, had oc¬ 
casioned some of the severest domestic 
struggles this country had ever known; 
they ought»to recollect that the words of 
the Great Charter were, ** nulli negabi- 
mus, nulli diileremus justitiam yet now 
the answer was, “ negatur, differtur,’’ for 
justice was delayed and denied to those 
who, in the confidence of their own inno¬ 
cence, had clamoured in a court of justice 
for trial by the laws of their country. 
This fact of itself was a condemnation of 
ministers. The injured men were refused 
a trial, not from the tender mercies of 
government, but because they knew that 
the acquittal of the innocent would be the 
conviction of the guilty. Magna Charta 
had become obsolete of late: it vpts old- 
fashioned law, not suited to the refinements 
of modern times; and the declaration, 
that “ nullus liber homo capiatur aut im- 
prisonetur, nisi per legale judicium parium 
sfiorum,’’ had been totally neglonted and 
forgotten. It might not be amiss if gen¬ 
tlemen would refresh their memories, and 
enlarge theirlninds It little, by recurring 
to the wholesome laws of Henry 2nd and 
Edward* 3*tf, by all of which it was pro¬ 
vided, th^t no man should be imprisoned 
without being duly brought to trial. 
Thod&h not quite so»old, the Petition of 
Rights seemed equally to have escaped 
recollection: it*consisted of«four parts;— 
first, that no tax should be imposed with¬ 
out general consent; next, that no arbi¬ 
trary imprisonments should be allowed 
without information upon oath, and sub¬ 
sequent trial; thirdly, that the realm 
should no,t be governed by martial law : 
the fourth provision he did not remember, 
but they had all been equally disregarded. 
If this course were pursued,* it yould be 
utter nonsense to talk of the' lfa &Py fi on- 
stitution of England; and if It were to be 
infringed, far better would iybe that it 
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should be done by the King than thtf returning unimpaired to its first beauty 
Commons. Nothing could be more la- and dignity. Surely some alteration in 
mentable than that that House should the ordinary mode of proceeding was re¬ 
take upon itself to make unwarrantable quired, when the people of England had 
innovations in the constitution; if the resorted to assassination as a trade, as 
king made attempts of tfie kind, the Com- was the case with the Luddites, and 
moos might be r^sortei to for defence; when the life even of a jbilge, venerable 
but it would be a mockery*to appeal to for his age, and admirable for his learn- 
the Commons, pro forma, against its own ing, had been threatened, if not at- 
acts. As this would, probably, not be tempted, while the perpetrators were to be 
the last time he should have an oppbrtu- Rewarded by money raised in subscriptions 
nity of addressing the House on the ques- of 5s. each • If from the petitions on the 
tion, he would not trouble it farther at table any truth could be sifted, it would 
present. • be easy for individuals to make themselves 

Mr. Wilber force acknowledged having i acquainted with the facts, and to bring 
represented Mr. Aris, late governor of the matter forward upon a future occasion; 
the Middlesex House of Correction, as a but at present he .{Mr. Wiperforce) 
man of humanity, and stated that his au- tr jsjed that the House would reject an 
thority for having done so, wpis the rev. inquiry, thp effect of which might be to 
Mr. Owen, chaplain-general, who for mark men out for slaughter, and to send 
many months had been in the habit of vi- witnesses into the country as victims to 
siting the prison, and was well acquainted private malignity. 

with its condition and management. He Sir F. Burdelt, in explanation, said that 
requested, in return, that the hon. baronet' Mr.•'VVilberforce Bird, chairmanMo the 
would deal as candidly with him, and 1 committee upon the House of Correction, 
state his authority I'cn the story he had 1 had related the story of the robin and 
told regarding the bird wantonly killed by Mr. Aris to the House. 

Mr. Aris. There were, he confessed, Mr. Wilber farce asked, if Mr. Bird had 
some money transactions in which Mr. spoken from his own knowledge ? but no 
Aris was concerned which justified* his j answer was given. 

removal, but he*did not recollect that any ' .Sir S'. Uomilh/ observed, that a bill of 
act was proved against him which-amount-! indemnity bring about to he passed, the 
ed to qn impeachment of his humanity.) question now was whether it should be 
With respect to the question before the i done without inquiry, when gross abuse 
House, he thought that all the presump- of the power intrusted was imputed to no¬ 
tions were in favour of the correctness nisters. lie begged the House to recol- 
and legality of the proceedings of ministers, lect, that though hills of indemnity had 
and it try a great mistake to suppose that before been agreed to after the suspension 
the character of Mr. Ward had nothing of the Habeas Corpus act, yet never in 
to do with the merits of the motion. If any otlmr instance than the present, after 
he had stated what Avas ufttrue# as was a committee had sat and made its report; 
evident, wbat right had he to ask for in- the notoriety of the facts was therefore 
vestigation, unless indeed that«>hg might put out of the case, and a sort of grand 
be punished as his crimes deserved? jury ,(most extraordinarily constituted, 
Honourable gentlemen from all quarters having power to examine ail the evidence 
had borne testimony»to the good cortduct for the accused, and none for the accuser) 
of gaolers, and in several instances it was was appointed to friake some sort ofinves- 
established tlwt the petitions contained tigation. Why, thfcn, should not these 
nothing but a pack of falsehoods. True petitions go before them, or before some 
it was that the House possessed the pri- other tribunal better selected ? It was 
vilege of inquiry ; but nothing was more asserted that people had been dragged 
dangerous to a privilege than its abuse, about the country in fetters, as proofs to 
All ancient constitutions, it was known, the inhabitants of an existing plot; and 
had possessed some extraordinary means the question was, whether unnecessary 
of meeting extraordinary dangers; and severity had not been employed; than 
it was the glory of our own, and that which there could not be a subject more 
which had given it stability, that while requiring the interposition «f parliament. 
sometimA^ic allowed infringement of His principal object in rising was, to refute 
the Sniff bounds of law, to avoid sudden a statement made by the noble lord, in 
and imminent peril , Vt had the faculty of the bumble hope of influencing some few 
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votes, viz. that if the facts stated in the There was at least some ground for sup* 
petitions were true, the sufferers would posing that his petition contained truth j 
not be deprived of theirf remedy by the for he hajl referred to the surgeon, Mr. 
bill of indemnity. How unfounded this Dixon, who had attended, and cured 
assertion was, was evident from his lord- him of the complaint produced by the 
ship's next sentence, in whiijh he observed, weight of his fevers? He would ask 
that the bill ofr indemnity now required his honourable frittid, whether he thought 
would be the same as that of 1801, which it just to dismiss that* petition without 
in the first clause expressly enacted “ that inquiry. There were seven other peti- 
all personal actions heretofore brought, tions which stood on the same foot- 
or which might be hereafter commenced* ing, against the truth of which not one 
or brought against any person on account syllable had been uttered; and, when 
of any act, matter, or thing done, recom- he considered what extraordinary pains 
mended, directed, ordered, or advised to had been taken t® refute the statements 
be done, for apprehending, imprisoning, .contained in some of the petitions, he 
or detaining in custody any person sus- could not but think that those which had 
pccted of high trq^son, should be dis- been impeached, were, • on that very 
charged and made void." It was cl|ar, account, unimpeachable. Silence was a 
therefore, that the parties who^had so s§- proof that jiothing could be said against 
verely suffered would be deprived o£ all them. As to the denial given by a gaoler 
redress, if the bill of indemnity in question to the statement of a petitioner, he con- 
were adopted. He would now say a few ceived that nothing could be more absurd 
words as to the petitions. There were, he than the production of such testimony, 
believedf 11 of them, from different per* The hon. baronet had founded a very just 
sous in different parts of the kingdom, argument on the conduct of the House 
and containing different allegations. Sup* with respect to Ari§, on a former occa- 
pose three of these should he proved to sion; and his hon. friend had, instead of 
contain false charges, was it consistent giving an answer, completely mistakea 
with justice, would his hon. friend who the object of the hon. baronet’s observa- 
had just spoken assert, that the other tion v The hon. baronet had intended no 
eight should be rejected unexaminrtl, on imputatfon on him, wheaJie alluded to 
account of the hollowness of those three? his testimony in favour of the humanity 
He did not mean to say that some acts of Aris, but had justly inferred, that if a 
described by the petitioners were illegal, member, of such integrity and sagacity 
although they were grossly unjust and in- had t been imposed upon in that case, it 
human, for according to certain statutes was not impossible that the gentlemen 
solitary imprisonment was legalised. But who that night had spoken in such high 
who could justify, upon any principle, tcyrms of different gaolers mightj/kewise 
the transfer of a piisoner from one prison have been deceived. What, then, was 
to another without any appearance™ nc- the deduction from this? Surely not, 
cessity. The noble lord had, it appeared, that no irgjuirjvwas napcssary, but that the 
made some preparation to mqpt the de* strictest examination should take place 
bate of this evening, but his preparation immediately Aris, notwithstanding, the 
was evidently imperfect, for the noble testimonies to his character, was after¬ 
lord’s statements applied only to two or wards convicted of the grossest delin- 
three cases, while it was known that there quency: and it was ^ot impossible that 
were no less than eleven petitions before similar results might follow, if the proper 
the House. But surely it would not be inqiyries were t(k be institute^ on the pre¬ 
admitted that the falsifications of the sent occasion. His hon. friend had lately 
statements of these petitioners should ex- said, when a case of enormity was 
elude the others from the right to claim brought forward* “ why had not the hon. 
the attention of the House. Such a doc- mover, the member for Shrewsbury, 
tiine would not, he presumed to think, be taken pains to make inquiries, and to ex- 
nuintuined by any just or rational man. amine witnesses as to the truth of th» 
For instance, why should the fallacy of allegations?” The hon. member for 
other petitioners be allowed to prejudice Shrewsbury answered, that he had exa- 
the fuse of tbaj poor man Ogden, upon mined; that he had seen the witnesses and 
whose hands, at the advanced age of 74 questioned them injjprsou: yet &* s hon. 
years, 30 lb. weight of iron were placed friend, instead of being satisfied 'rthlMfcis 
while he was suffering from a rupture, compliance with his own dcsirydnd sense 
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of justice, had votedagainst a motion so 
founded and supported. He trusted, 
however, that his hon. friend would re. 
trace his steps. He hoped he had re¬ 
pented of> that vote, and would yet make 
amends.^ As to WariTs character, it was 
certainly a bad one :f- indeed, the only 
wonder was, that lie had not been brought 
to justice long ago, if indeed he was as 
criminal as had been represented. It 
was said, that previous to the Suspension 1 
act, he had been in gaol on a charge of 
felony; if this were the case, he should 
like to know why he had not been tried— 
why his life, if the ease required it, had qpt, 
been sacrificed to justice. But this had no¬ 
thing tb do with the allegations in the pe¬ 
titions some of which, notwithstanding the 
great preparations which had been made by 
the noble lord, for the pu rpose of contradic¬ 
tion, had been left completely unanswered. 
He alluded particularly to the,.statement 
of Ward’s having been, every alternate 
four days, thrust into a loathsome cell, 
from which he was only taken because it 
was impossible for hijm to exist in it more 
than four days at a time ; and yet for all 
this, and for similar abuses of power, an 
indemnity was to be obtained: and the 
report which was to warrant this indem¬ 
nity, was to ccgpe from a committee, be¬ 
fore which the accused brought only such 
evidence as they pleased, while the accu¬ 
sers were not allowed to bring any at all. 
As to the personal character of lord Sid- 
mouth, .of which so much had been said, 
there was no man more ready than himself 
to do jq^tice to the humanity and excel¬ 
lent disposition of the noble lord; but 
that was no answer to the charges of mis¬ 
conduct in his agent?. Haiwou^l not say 
if all the facts in the different petitions 
were proved, that they were iq themselves 
illegal, but he would say that they were 
-unnecessary and wanton abuses of power. 
For what could be t imagined moro cruel 
than that of which some of the petitioners 
complained-ythe privation of freedorn and 
foo^—of sleep and health ? What could be 
a greater mockery and insult than the 
parading these men fron. town to town 
in open daylight, amMoaded with chains; 
and what possible objects could be an¬ 
swered by such a wretched triumph, ex¬ 
cept to convince some miserable minds 
that sonaeextraordinaryplotexisted against 
the state ? 'The petitioner, to whom the 
motion principally referred, was so taken 
th ru ug h The country chained to Haynes 4 
but accortiLing to tilt noble lord the latter 


acknowledged some obligations to the 
officer by whom he was conducted-in 
those journey{. That some humanity 
might have been shown by the officer at. 
luded to, and felt by Haynes, was not im¬ 
probable. It, was also probable that the 
conduct of so me of the gaolers was humane; 
and in his conscience, he believed, that 
one of the main reasons for the transfer 
of the unfortunate petitioners from one 
.prison to another, was in order to find the 
gaoler most likely to conform to the wishes 
of the ministers by whom those petitioners 
was committed to prison. His non. friend 
who had just spoken thought proper, in 
one part of his speech, to pass a glowing 
eulogium on the suspension of the Habeas 
Qorpus, and had referred to the history 
dT'ancient republics in illustration of the 
advantages of suspended liberty: but did 
not his hon. friend know what was the 
consequence of those occasional dictator¬ 
ships to which he had alluded? Did 
they not at last end in a perpetual dicta¬ 
torship—in a tvranny never to be shaken 
off? and for Iiis own part ho believed 
most firmly, before God, that these con¬ 
tinual and unjustifiable suspensions of the 
Habeas Corpus would—unless the House 
of Commons should do its duty, which it 
had not hitherto done—end in the com¬ 
plete ruin of our liberties. 

Mr. Ashurst read a long statement 
taken from a report made to the magis¬ 
trates of Oxford, relative to the condition 
of the'county-gaol. It described all the 
accommodations to be most excellent, ami 
asserted, that the state prisoners confined 
there returned thanks for the treatment 
which they htd experienced, nor was any 
complaint made, except by one man, 
who said that his room had a smoky 
chimney. 

Mr. //. Sumner said, it so hnppene<], 
tha£ he could 6 peak to the falsehood of the 
allegations in Ogden’s petition. With re¬ 
spect to that petition, he could Jbring for¬ 
ward twenty witnesses to prove, that 
Ogden himself had contradicted many of 
the allegations in it. He could speak 
positively on this subject; for an hon. 
friend of his, one of the magistrates for the 
county of Surrey, had visited the gaol, 
and inquired into the fact of Ogden's case. 
It certainly was true that the prisoner 
had been put in irons, but not that he had 
been heavily ironed : and pn a representa¬ 
tion being made to the secretary of state, 
the irons were taken off. It was expressly 
proved by Mr. Dickson, the must respect- 
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»M . nid h um ne gentleman .who wai em- | confined to the case of the Evanses, 
ployed to give medical assistance to the There was nothing in the representation 
prisoners, that Ogden brought into gaol of the hon. gentleman that contradicted 
with jiira the complaint forVhich he after- the statement contained in the petition, 
wards underwent a skilful and successful He believed the case of Bagguley wan 
operation. So humane had .been the at- fairly stated, nor di| the letter read by the 
tention paid to Ogden, that tyle man him- hon. gentleman disprove any of the cir- 
self had repeatedly expressed h is thankful- cumstances which were described as having 
ness to God tbr.t being brought to gaol taken place in the gaol at Oxford. As to 
had been the means of curing him of that the statement that he had been plunged 
complaint, which under less skilful treat- linto a«cold bath, ire could only say that 
ment than that of Mr. Dickson the pri- he had conversed with the petitioner since 
soner himself said might have terminated the statement had been contradicted, and 
fatally—[Hear, hear!]. The prisoner had that he said he wa% willing to prove it by 
also expressed much gratitude to the his ^affidavit. As to its being said that the 
gaoler. So much for the truth of the petitioner had refused to attend at church, 
allegations in this petition, which was the he begged the House to qbserve the rea- 
only one afhong those before the Housg son given by the petitioner, which was, 
of which he knew any thing. Some g?hfr that he would not consent to sit in the 
tlemen, however, wished to perluade the same pew with a prisoner in a felon’s 
House to believe all th&t the petitioners dress. The account of the treatment ex- 
stated, and nothing that the gaolers stated perienced |>y Mr. Knight at Reading, 
in their justification. It must be in the threw no imputations on the gaoler. It 
recollection of the House, that an inquiry was of being carried to Salisbury gaol, a 
was instituted some years ago into the gaol of which no hon. member had spoken 
state of the gaols of Lincoln and Lancas- or would speak in commendation, and of 
ter, the result of which was, that there being again removed to Worcester, that 
was no serious cause of complaint. An he complained. The only reason that he 
lion, baronet must recollect the result of could conceive for thus parading him 
a committee appointed at his instance to about # the country was, to create alarm, 
inquire into the grievances of a foreigner and withdraw him from the observation of 
of the name of Colville, who had been the Berkshire magistrates who were not 
taken up and imprisoned. The result was, sufficiently'subservient to the minister of 
that the committee wag unanimously of the day. # He believed all the facts Stated 
opinion that there was no truth in the al- in the petitions to be true, and he would 
legations of the petitioner, as to *cruel therefore vote for the motion, 
treatment. Mr. Philips rose for the purpose of coo- 

Sir F. Hurdett declared, that his only firming his hon. friend’s representation of 
reason for pressing no objection to the Ogden’s case. • The fact alleged w3k, that 
decision of the committee aJ^pded tof was the distemper had been so much increased 
simply this, that he saw all the other mem- by the treatmeqf he received, as to rendec 
bers of that committee, were unanimous a severe Operation necessary, though it 
against him; but still his own opinion was, was undoubtedly fortunate that it»had 
that Colville had been most cruelly and been successfully performed! 
unjustly treated. * The Attorney General said, he had at- 

Mr. Sumner, with great wariqth, ap- tentively read Ogden’s petition, and 
pealed to the House, wither they did thought it clear, that the statement in it 
not recollect the hon. baronet’s concur- was intended to preate a belief, that an 
rence with the report. old nflnn had been seized with a violent 

Sir F. Burden .—-1 have just told the hon. malady in consequence of the weight \>f 
member, that I did concur in that report, irons which had been imposed upon him. 
and I have also just told him my sole rea- However the detentiqp of persons charged 
son for so doing. with offences against the state might be 

Mr. Pen net observed, that the com- justified under the late act, and admitting 
plaint made by Ogden was, that the dis- that a bill of indemnity, on the precedent 
case with which he had been affiicted, and of that of 1801, should be passed by par- 
of which lie was so .<bly # cured during his liament, he begged leave to say, that such 
imprisonment, was produced by the chains an act would not indemnify a f° r 

and irons imposed upon him. Tire inquicy any cruelty or exce& beyond i&a^ja r 
before the magistrates on this subject was srraint which was necessary tojhe safe 
(|VOL. XXXVII.) J (U) f 
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custody of the prisoners. He would still 
remain prosecutable criminally, and liable 
to answer to the party injure^ in a civil 
action. A question might arise whether, 
when • a person so charged was appre¬ 
hended in a disturbed district, it might 
not be proper to jdacewetters on his limbs 
to prevent the danger of %n escape. If 
done for this purpose, and without any 
unnecessary rigour or violence, it was 
legal and justifiable. His hon. and learned < 
friend had, lie apprehended, no colour for 
saying that some of these unfortunate 
men had been removed to different pri¬ 
sons, and exhibited in different parts of 
the country, for the purpose of exciting 
alarm. The secretary of state had two 
duties to perform ; first, that of keeping 
them in safe and close custody; and, se¬ 
condly, of rendering their situation in 
every other respect as comfortable as pos¬ 
sible. With respect to their,, being sent 
to distant prisons, the motive was, and he 
took upon himself confidently to assert it, 
with a view to the comparative comfort of 
the detained. What complaints would the 
House not have heard, if these persons 
had been huddled together in the crowded 
prisons of the metropolis! The noble 
lord who brought forward the ipotion 
seemed to thjnk, that when a 'roan was 
once lodged in gaol upon a, charge of 
treasonable practices, the door ought to 
be hermetically sealed upon him till the 
day of trial arrived. But by the law of 
this country although a justice of the 
peace could not discharge after commit- 
ment,£nd before indictment, a secretary 
of state might, and, without, the assistance 
of any suspension act, arrest on a charge 
•f treason, and af^rwardi discharge his 
warrant if he thought the accusation could 
wot *be substantiated.—It h|d ? been also 
said, that were it not for the spies and in¬ 
formers employed by government there 
would not have been any real disturbance 
in the country;—that no explosion would 
have takenjjface. His,opinion was rf that 
the explosion would have been very dif¬ 
ferent. From the information received 
from those informers, compared with more 
creditable evidence c great explosion was 
prevented. The actions of the conspira¬ 
tors were paralysed, tbe link which con- 
nected the chain of treasonable confede¬ 
racy was broken, and the country was 
saved from the most unhappy events. At 
Ihe same lime he would inform the House, 
tluat^Kff even one individual had been d«v 
piived «f his libeWy for a single hour, on 


the evidence of any of those informers 
[Hear!]. The informers served govern¬ 
ment merely |.s an index to point out 
more creditable evidence, and unless 
where the evidence of such persons was 
corroborated^by undoubted testimony, it 
was not in any instance acted upon. He 
contended, that ail the allegations of these 
petitions,-as far as they nad been exa¬ 
mined, were falsified : and that the noble 
secretary of state had, by his great exer¬ 
tions, broken the link of a confederacy 
which threatened society with all the evils 
of universal pillage and disorder. If that 
simultaneous movement which had been 
proved to be in contemplation, had been 
suffered to take place, and tbe expected 
multitude from the North had joined the 
tiisaftectejl in o’.her quarters, what justifi¬ 
cation would then have been received, on 
the part of the noble secretary of state, 
for not having exercised the powers with 
which parliament had armed him, and for 
a (dereliction of duty which liVUl led to 
such destructive consequences. 

Mr. Lamb wished to say a few words 
in explanation of the vote which he 
should give. The chief allegations in the 
petitions were for unjust detention. The 
allegations of ill-treatment were compara¬ 
tively few. If the motion had been for a 
committee to inquire into the truth of the 
allegations of ill-treatment, he would not 
have objected to it. But the present mo¬ 
tion was in such general terms, that it in¬ 
volved questions which ought not to be 
sent to a committee, especially while there 
was a secret committee now sitting by 
appointment of the House, whose inquiries 
were- direct! d to the general question. 
With this view he felt it his duty to vote 
against the motion. 

Lord Folkestone, in reply, observed, 
that had it been wished by ministers that 
the committee for which he had moved 
should be a secret committee, he, for his 
part, should hnve had no objection, and 
would have willingly met the proposal made 
by the last speaker. Upon a review of the 
defence made by the members of adminis¬ 
tration, he felt satisfied there had been no 
case made out which would warrant a 
British House of Commons in refusing to 
refer the petitions to a committee. 

The House divided: Ayes, 58; Noes, 
167. 

List oj the Mihority. 

Aithorp, vise. Aubrey, shr ,T. 

Atherley, Arthur Barnett, Jas. 
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Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Birch, Jos. 

Brand, hon. Thos. 
Brougham, Henry 
Browne, Dom. 
Byng, Geo. 
Burroughs, sir W. 
Calcraft, J. 

Calvert, Chas. 
Campbell, hon. J. F. 
Carter, John 
Coke, T. W. 
Cochrane, lord 
Duncanuon, vise. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. 
Fazakerly, Nic. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Frankland, Robt. 
Gordon, Revert 
Guise, sir W. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Heron, sir Robt. 
Howard, hon. \V. 
Hurst, Robert 
Latouche, Robt. jun. 
Latouche^J. 

Lemon, sir W. 
J.yttelton, hon. W. 
Macdonald, Jas. 


Mackintosh, sir J. 
Martin, John 
Milcflnay, sir Ii. 
Morpeth, vise. 

Milton, viset. 

Monck\ sir C. 
NcvillLhon. R. 
North,Dudley 
Ord, Wm. 

Ossulston, lord 
Philips, George 
' Ponsonby, hon. F. C. < 
Ramsden, J. C. , 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Romilly, sir S. 
Scudamore, R. 

Sharp, Richard 
Smith, John 
• Smith, W. 

Symonds, T. P. « • 
Tierney, r^ hon. G. 
Waldegrave, hon. ,W. 
Webb, Edward 
Wilkins, Waller 
Wood, alderman 
Tellers. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Folkestone, lord 
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Wednesday, February 18. 

Motion for a Committee oif the 
State of the City Prisons.] Mr. 
A german Wood rose, pursuant to the 
notice he had given on this subject. It 
would, he said, be unnecessary fqr him 
to take up the time of the House by any 
arguments in support of the motion 
which he intended to submit. That some 
evils existed in the City Prisons was ad¬ 
mitted by most of the honlurable mem¬ 
bers who had spoken upon the subject. 
He himself admitted that something, and 
a good deal, might be done for ameliorat¬ 
ing the condition of the prisoners, und 
also, that some alterations in the prisons 
themselves were necessary; but “he could 
not allow that all the cBinplaints which 
had been made in the House on the sub¬ 
ject were well-founded. When a greater 
numbet of prisoners were confined in the 
prisons than was convenient, the noble 
secretary of state, whose particular de¬ 
partment embraced a superintendence 
over them, was always most ready to 
remove the too great number. With 
respect to the complaints which had been 
made against the magistrates of London, 
he thought they were unfounded, and he 
was certain that his hon. friend (iftr. 
Bennet) would find it ao on more strict 


Jhquiry. No man had a higher respeet 
for that hon. gentleman thanhe had, and 
no man was better aware of the great 
good which his humane exertions had 
produced; but he believed the hon. gen¬ 
tleman would findt himself mistaken in 
imagining that anf of tfoe evils of which 
he had complSined had arisen from the 
neglect of the magistrates. The fact was, 
the magistrates did as much as was in 
their ]>ower. If there was an evil exist¬ 
ing,—and without meaning to impute 
blame to any quarter, he should say there 
was—it arose froTn the inability of the 
•magistrates to commit to any other pri¬ 
sons than those they new do. This pro¬ 
duced an almost constant crowding of 
one or two prisons. Since he became a 
magistrate Vie number of prisoners trans¬ 
mitted to Newgate from Middlesex was 
increased in the proportion of seven to 
one. Another evil which existed, and 
which applied rather to the prisoners than 
to the prisons, was that of sending off so 
many in the same vessel for transporta¬ 
tion, and sending them at inclement sea¬ 
sons. One instance of the bad effects of 
that system he would state, and he did so 
from the best authority. In February 
1814, a # ship was sent off with 200 con¬ 
victs for New South Wakes, and out of 
that number not less than 50 died on the 
passage. The reason was, they wye sent 
out in % cold season; they after, when 
they got beyond the line, got into a very 
warm climate, and then again into a cold 
one, when sailing in the high southern la¬ 
titudes. This was a circumstanco which 
he conceived required investigation, at 
least which called for that consideration 
which might (trevenlB a similar evil. His 
object on the present occasion in saying 
what he«dii was not with a view of de¬ 
fending thg magistrates, for he thought 
their conduct needed no defence; but he 
was afixious the House should know that 
a great deal of what they wished to do 
with respect to prisons was at present out 
of their power. He concluded by moving, 
“ That a committee be appointed to ex¬ 
amine into the ftate of Newgate and the 
other prisons withiff the city of London 
and the borough of Southwark, and to 
report their observations together with 
the minutes of evidence taken before 
them, to the House.” 

Mr. Bennet observed, tha't it # was not 
his intention to oppose the riifeti Qn, bu t 
•he wished to offer one # or two remarkson 
what he had said upon the sqDject on a 
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former occasion. It was true what he 
Alien stated, that one of the great evils in 
Newgate was the crowed stfte of it. 
Thisgreat number of persons rendered it 
almost impossible to prevent the mixture 
of persons which migty now be observed. 
The old<aad the jrounf, the veteran cri¬ 
minal and the juvenile depredator, were 
indiscriminately huddled together. There 
was noscbool where the young prisoners 
might be taught something, nor aiiy se¬ 
parate place where they might be kept 
free from the contamination of more 
vicious persons than themselves. But this 
was not the only charge which might «bei 
node with respect to Newgate. He 
would show to the committee about to be 
appointed, that the clothing of the pri¬ 
soners was by no means attended to. He 
had seen, in a recent visit to the prison, 
a child who might be said to be literally 
naked. He had no shoes or stockings, no 
small clothes, and with the exception of a 
few rags which hung about him, he had 
nothing to screen him from the inclemency 
of the weather. This child had been 
seen in that state by the sheriffs and the 
* magistrates, and no relief had been afford¬ 
ed to him. He did not attach particular 
blame to them, but he could not sea the 
child in the state he was without Believing 
that blame rested somewhere. .The next 
tiling p'hich he had to complain of was, 
tiiat the prisoners had not a sufficient 
supply of wholesome food. What they 
bad was bad and scanty, and, indeed, 
those of the prisoners who were not as¬ 
sisted their friends, might be said to 
be in a starving condition. 'The appear¬ 
ance of many of them bespoke their 
wants; and he could- tell if*a number of 
prisoners were before him, who had been 
longest in prison from that squ^lon carceris 
which was visible in their appearance. 
The bread which was served out to them 
was of the very wogrst quality. This he 
should be able to prove before the com¬ 
mittee, and it was acknowledged by those 
whqpe duty it was to look to such mat¬ 
ters ; for within a few days, and since 
the present motion had befen noticed in the 
House, the baker wHb usually supplied 
tlie prison with bread, had been changed 
for another person. When the commit¬ 
tee flK>uid' F vi»it the prison it was more 
than probable they would find it in a 
much better situation than that in which 
frt had ftpn-it, for he understood that the 
aldermen had, frith in a few days.i 
bikco grelJ^ pains td have it cleaned, and 


such was their anxiety to have it in order 
before the arrival of any of the committee 
to examine it, that they bad not even re¬ 
spected die Sabbath. It-appeared that 
the whole of last Sunday a' number of 
persons werefemployedin putting several 
parts of ther prison which had been pre¬ 
viously out of repair, into some tolerable 
state, which might bear inspection. It 
was probable that if the committee ex- 
anrroed it, it would appear in the court 
drees in which it bad been put, in the 
expectation of its being reviewed. He 
did not, as he said before, intend to offer 
-my opposition to the committee; but he 
hoped that when it should have terminated 
its inquiry, the prisons would he put into 
something like a state of cleanliness, and 
(A-der, anjl that they would no longer 
continue what they now were — the 
scenes of wretchedness, and the schools 
of vied. 

Sir W. Curtis complained, that the 
statements made by the hon. gentleman 
were highly exaggerated. He did not 
mean to charge the hon. member with 
stating that which was not true; but he con¬ 
sidered that the statements would not bear 
hint out in the way he put them. It had been 
said, that the provisions given to the pri¬ 
soner# were scanty as to quantity, and 
their quality was bad. He denied the fact. 
Every prisoner was allowed four pounds, of 
good meat per week, and 14 ounces of 
bread per day ; and he had no hesitation 
in saying, that the bread was of as good 
quality as any gentleman in the House 
would desire to eat. The hon. gentleman 
had said, that preparation had been made 
in the^rison Within a few days in order 
to receive the committee; but he could 
declare,.upon his honour, that no altera¬ 
tion whatever had been made with that 
viety, and that no hints, as far as he could 
learn, had been given to any person of 
the intended visit of the committee. It 
was true that some of the windows had 
not long ago beeh wantonly broken by 
the prisoners, and the magistrates refused 
to have them repaired, unless the pri¬ 
soners themselves undertook it, or gave 
up the names of those who were concern¬ 
ed in it. The prisoners refused to give up 
the names, and they were made to feel 
the effects of their own ill-conduct. With 
respect to the work which had been don* 
on Sunday, lie cofald only say, thaf he 
had not heard of the circumstance before. 
But he would ask the House whether it 
was right, that they who veto imprisoned 
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for their crimes, Bhould be supported in 
luxury ? They were not sent to prison 
with a view of consulting Iheir particular 
inclinations, but in order that they might 
be punished >for their misconduct. The 
treatment they received bejtond what the 
law ordered was not seve%, and their 
comfort was studied as much as was ne¬ 
cessary to persona in their situations. 

Mr. Bennet said, that most of what he 
had stated had fallen within his own ob¬ 
servation. He had seen and tasted some 
of the bread lately in use, and he found it 
sour and disagreeable. He had himself 
made inquiries on the subject, and it was 
admitted to him that the bread before in 
use, was h*\d, that formerly it used to be 
baked in tins, but that at present it fas 
made like the bread in comjpon use. 
With respect to the white-washing and 
the cleaning of the prison, he had seen it 
himself, and thfe worthy baronet'might 
also have semi it, if as a magistrate he had 
attended^o his duty and been present.* 

Mr. Warre gave full credit to the state¬ 
ment made by his lion, friend, as to the 
probability of the prisons appearing in a 
court dress on the day the committee 
might visit them. He remembered that 
when as a member of a committee ap¬ 
pointed about two years ago to ex&mine 
into the state of the borough Compter, he 
wqut with some of his brother committee 
men to inspect it: they found glaziers, 
bricklayers, &e. as numerous almpst as 
the prisoners, busily employed in making 
arrangements for the visit of the commit¬ 
tee, which was, however, made a little 
sooner than they expected it. He had 
no doubt that recourse woiAd be lfad to 
similar expedients at present. Wifh re¬ 
spect to the necessity of a strict pnd fre¬ 
quent investigation of the 6 tate of the 
prisons, there could not exist a doub( in 
die minds of any who had given the sub¬ 
ject the slightest consideration. He would 
state to the House one case which called 
loudly for inquiry. It was not a case 
resting on report. It was on the sworn 
depositions of several persons. It was the 
report of an inquest held before Hugh 
Lewis, esq. the coroner, on the body of a 
man, named John Birdie, aged 37, who 
died in Tothill-fields prison. From the 
deposition of the turnkey ituppeared, that 
the deceased had been confined along 
witn twenty seven persons in a room 
which was only ten feet by six. It ap¬ 
peared farther on the inquest, from the 
evidence of Mr, H anbury, the surgeon. 
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that his death was caused more -from want J 
of proper nourishment than clothing. 
After th^ coroner had examined Mr. 
Hanbury, and questions had been put to 

him by several of the jurors, the turnkey 
was again called yt and examined, and 
from nis very gre« prevarication in hi§ 
evidence, the Coroner threatened to com¬ 
mit him. Now, he w^Odld ask, whether with 
such evidence of the misconduct of that 
man,lie had since been dismissed from 
his situation ? He should beg the atten¬ 
tion of the House to the result of the in¬ 
quest. The jury sat about three o f clock, 
wind after having heard all the evidence, 
they retired for a short time, and about 
nine o'clock they returned a verdict, 
“ that the deceased came by his death 
from the wept nf proper nourishment and 
medical attendance." This matter he 
conceived called for most particular in¬ 
quiry, andihe trusted such inquiry would 
be made. 

The motion for the committee was then 
put and agreed to, and a committee ap¬ 
pointed. • 

Chimney Sweepers regulation 
Bill.] On presenting a Petition from 
York in favour of this bill, 

Lord “Milton said, it wa& not his inten¬ 
tion to offer any remarks on the nature of 
the bill which had been brought in by his 
hon. friend. He thought it was one 
whiqfi did his hon. friend much credit, and 
he wished it success; but he could not 
avoid expressing liis opinion, that his hon. 
friend was- proceeding too hastily,, There 
were, it was Known, many chimneys which 
could only be swept by climbing boys, and 
which wyuld be rendered useless if the 
present bill was passed. Under these con- 
sideratiqfi 8 «he thought it would be Better 
for the Hqyse to adopt a middle course, 
and without making such a general enact¬ 
ment at once to give articular encourage¬ 
ment to those persons who swept chimneys 
by jmeans of machinery. Jt this were 
done, and a heavy tax laid upon the_em- 
ployment of climbing boys, he thougnt it 
would in the cofcrse of time have the effect 
of abolishing the pActice altogether. 

Mr. Bennet said, tbat the number of 
petitions which had been presented to the 
House was a proof that the present prac¬ 
tice was very generally admitted to be an 
evil, which ought to be got rid of as soon 
as possible. It was with thatvie#he had 
l brought in his bill, and now an objection' 
J was started, that thefe were yhumber of 
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chimneys too small to be swept in any 
other wanner than by the use of climbing 
boys. It was true there were a gyeat many 
chimneys of that description, but they be¬ 
longed to those who could well afford to 
alter them if they plqpsed. But it was 
in that eery deserijptionaof chimneys that 
the greatest danger to thfc lives of the 
climbing boys existed. Not fewer than 
five children had lost their lives by such 
means, in the course of the last year. 
Nor was this to be wondered at, when if 
was known, that in some houses recently 
built, the chimneys were*only seven inches 
square, and that the children employed, 
to sweep them could not be more than 
four or ive years* old. Yfet with such facts 
admitted, was it to be said, that the House 
Was proceeding in a hurry ? Jn a hurry 
to do what? To save the lives of those 
poor little creatures who were constantly 
exposed to death, and that too of the 
most terrible nature. But it could not 
fairly be said that he wished to proceed in 
a hurry, if lie proposed to make the bill 
operative in 181 i, in order that time 
might be given to all the parties affected 
by it, to make those alterations which the 
new mode of sweeping chimneys would 
require. He could not agree in what,had 
fallen from his qpble friend; it wobldhave 
the effect of sacrificing the children of the 
poor in order to preserve the chimneys 
of the Ach—a thing so monstrous in itself, 
that he was certain no man would lqt it 
dwell in his thoughts for a moment. 

Lord Milton hoped his hon. friend 
would repollect, that his objections wece 
not made to the proposed measure per se. 
They only went to effect a more mature 
consideration of the pyiobablaconspquences 
of it. It should be considered, that the 
measiAe might probably be gieped dif¬ 
ferently in another place, where measures 
upon which the House had been unani¬ 
mous, were altogether rejected. • This 
made it necessary to examine the matter 
minutely bcfofe a final decision was gi^en. 

Mr. Lyttelton trusted, that the House 
would not neglect any thing wliich it was 
their duty to do, from a consideration of 
what might be done in smother place. He 
bad, however, no doubt that the humane 
and energetic arguments which his hon. 
friend had used in support of the measure, 
would also have their effect in the other 
place alluded to. With respect to a tax 
on the ftse of climbing boys, he thought 
that-surh a plan would not have the in¬ 
tended effort. It Dft'ght operate certainly 
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in raising the prices for the sweeping of 
chimneys, but it would still lay the same 
road open to abuses as before; for the rich 
would have the means of paying for the 
use of boys in sweeping, and would thereby 
be the means Iff encouraging the sacrifice 
of human lifef which it was now sought to 
avoid. 

Tbe petition was ordered to lie on the 
tabic. 

f 

G»ame Bill.} Mr. G. Bankes said, 
that in the motion which he was about to 
make, he expected the support, not of 
those members alone who were anxious to 
protect the game of the country, but of 
those also who were solicitous to diminish 
tbc f number of offences connected with the 
ifftlawful destruction of game. Most of 
thq§e offences would be got rid of, if the 
legislature could effectually prevent the 
buying* and selling of garife; for it seldom 
happened that poachers killed game for 
sustenance, or for the mere gratification 
of their own tastes. As the law stood at 

f »resent, all persons, qualified and unqua- 
ified, were iorbidden to sell game. Un¬ 
qualified persons were also virtually for¬ 
bidden to purchase game, but there was 
no such restriction on qualified persons. 
His Wish was to put all persons on the 
same footing in this respect; and by the 
bill, for which he was about to move, to 
enact, that all persons, qualified or nor, 
should ( be liable to the same penalties for 
buying game as those inflicted by the ex¬ 
isting law on unqualified persons so pur¬ 
chasing it. The hon. gentleman then 
moved, “ That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill* for thft farther preventing of of¬ 
fences'* connected with the unlawful de¬ 
struction and sale of game.'' 

Mr. Curvoen, thought the proposition of 
the jfoo. gentleman quite inadequate to the 
attainment of the object in view. It would 
only go to make the game laws still more 
odious than they were, lie was by no 
means one of those who thought this not 
a fit subject for legislation. On the con- 
traiy, he was fully impressed with the ad¬ 
vantages of increasing the inducements to 
gentlemen to reside in the country, by pro¬ 
tecting the game for their amusement. 
But while the present oppressive and un¬ 
just code of laws existed on the subject, 
it was in vain to think of putting an end 
to the crimes which they generated. 41 At 
present the right of game was confined to 
lantied proprietors. Now it was well 
known that in this country the proportion 
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which commercial property bore to landed - 
property, was as seven to spne. He could 
see no obiection to raakftg game private 
property,” up to a certain extent, and to 
doing away all qualifications not founded 
on property. Severe penalties were never 
productive of thfe effect intended by them. 
While the plundering of a farmer’s field 
of turnips and such articles was felony by 
law, the practice was general, as the pu¬ 
nishment-was too severe to be inflicted;* 
but as soon as it was reduced to a moderate 
fine, the practice entitely ceased. He 
Btrongly recommended the hon. gentleman 
not to content himself with so inefficient 
a proposition as that which he had just 
made, but, to go to rflie root of the evil, 
and endeavour to reform the whole sy^femt 
of the game laws. As to makipg the pur. 
chase of game penal, the only consequence 
would be, that the smaller culprits would 
be punished, while those of more’impor¬ 
tance would escape. For instance, such 
an individual as the lord mayor of LoriHon 
must have game. He would not purchase 
it himself, but others would purchase it 
for him ; and this would take place, what¬ 
ever statutes the legislature might enact. 

Mr. Warre was surprised that his hon. 
friend could imagine that in the present 
state, temper, and constitution of society, 
any legislative measure could effectually 
prevent the sale of game. But two years 
ago an hon. member bsought in a bill on 
this subject, the enactments of whiqh were 
so severe that it was deemed expedient to 
repeal it last session. The hon. member 
who had just sat down, had given his hon. 
friend good counsel, although it would be 
no easy task to set about f-eforming the 
whole system of the game laws. <% this 
subject he had that morning ixej with a 
passage in Mr. Justice Blackstone, which 
he would read to the House. It w^ as 
follows:—“ Though the forest laws are 
now mitigated, and by degrees grown en¬ 
tirely obsolete, yet from this root has 
sprung a bastard slip, known by the name 
of the game law, now arrived to, and 
wantoning in, its highest vigour: both 
founded upon the same unreasonable no¬ 
tions of permanent property in wild crea¬ 
tures; and both productive of the same 
tyranny to the commons; but with this dif¬ 
ference, that the forest laws established 
only one mighty hunter throughout the 
Inna, the game, laws bave raised a little 
Nimrod in every manor.”* 

* 4 Comm. 416. 


• Mr. G. Bankes professed himself wholly 
incompetent to execute the task wbich the 
hon. member for Carlisle wished him to 
undertake. All he desired was, to make 
the game laws something better if he 
could. The omission which the proposed 
bill tended to supply, appeared to him to 
be a casual one, and easily to be remedied. 

Sir C. Burrell thought the bill proposed 
by the hon. gentleman would be beneficial, 
by phtting the rich and the poor on an 
equal footing. It had been most justly 
said by the late Mr. Fox, that, Without a 
violation of the lafrs of property, he could 
net see how the game laws could be much 
altered at present. 

The House divided; Ayes, 60; Noes, 
28. 

• 

Northern Circuit.] Mr. M. A. 
Taylor, pi auant to the notice he gave 
yesterday* .noved, “ That a Select Com¬ 
mittee be appointed to consider whether 
any and what steps may be necessary to 
be taken to give to the counties of West¬ 
morland, Cumberland, Northumberland, 
and Durham, and the town and county of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, the same advan¬ 
tages of assizes twice in each year as are 
now possessed by all the other counties in 
England and Wales ; ante to report their 
opinion thereupon to the House."—The 
motion was agreed to, and a cogimittce 
was accordingly appointed. 

• 

Election 1 Laws Amendment Bill.] 
Mr, Wynn having moved the farther con¬ 
sideration of the report of this bill, said, 
he was desirous of proposing a clause, 
which might obviate an objection made 
when th# bill Vas gc4ng through the com¬ 
mittee. The objection was, that ii^some 
counties there were separate general ses¬ 
sions of tl^e peace and .quarter sessions, 
holden for the different divisions of such 
counties, and that in«euch places the ses¬ 
sion might elapse without the bilt being 
taken any notice of. To prevent this, he 
should propose the following clause;— 
“ And whereas in some counties there are 
separate gcnerSl sessions of the peace, 
and quarter sessiont holden for the differ¬ 
ent divisions of such counties: be it fur¬ 
ther enacted, that in all such cases the 
high sheriff shall summon a general ses¬ 
sion of all the justices of the peace for 
such county, by public advertisement, to 
be holden at such place where suen general 
•sessions or meetings ^are usually n&aeff, 
upon some day not more than twb months 
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from the pawing of thia act, for the pun 
pose of carrying this act into execution; 
where such appointment of the number of 
the polling places for such county shall be 
made, subject to the like regulations herein 
before directed.”—The clause was agreed 
to.—Mr. Wynn .then ^aid, that on the 
suggestion of the member Tor Rochester, 
he should' propose an amendment to the 
ninth clause; although it did not occur 
to him that in its present state it could pro* 
duce the inconveniences he apprendea. 

Mr. JStiruett feared it would be attended 
with some evil, if, according to the pro¬ 
visions of the clause in question, it be-, 
came necessary that 400 voters should 
have polled on the second day. He knew 
that in the place which he had the honour 
of representing, the question pf residence 
was frequently agitated, and often gave 


Sir. W. Burrought would agree that 
there were soma objections to the bill. In 
the borough wlich he represented, many 
of the electors lived at some distance from 
the place in which the election was held. 
Some as far tW ten or twelve miles. The 
bill, with renect to many, would have 
the effect eitner of disfranchising them, or 
of throwing upon candidates the unneces¬ 
sary expense of bringing up non-resident 
I* electors. He feared that some of its pro¬ 
visions held out no small temptation to riot. 

Mr. Wilberfnrce said, it aid not appear 
to him, that it was too much to require, 

I ♦ hat 400 voters should have polled on the 
second day. The clause, which made an 
exception to this, injthe event of riot, so 
far ,from encouraging that evil, would, he 
thought, contribute to lessen it. Persons 
wopld then be more cautious in commence 


rise to such delay as would render it very ' ing any disturbance to prevent voters 
difficult to poll 400 voters by tfee close of from attending at the polling places, be- 


■the second day, 

Mr. H'ynn said, that the bill provided 
for the erection of many booths in which 
the undisputed voterwmight be received. 
There was, besides, to be another booth 
in which the returning officer should sit to 
decide upon any such questions as that of 
residence. This would, in his opinion, 
obviate the inconvenience. The returning 
officer would thus be enabled to .settle dis¬ 
puted ^ases, while the poll was going on 
without interruption in tne other booths. 

Mr. Lamb said, he felt considerable 
alarm from many provisions of the bill. 
The necessity that 400 voters should have 

E oiled qp the second day, unless it could 
e proved that they were prevented by 
riot from making their appearance, went 
to place a dangerous kind* of power in 
the hands of the returning officer. That 
power being subject to inquiry, byfore the 
House, would be hardly a sufficient guard 
against the abuse of it. The returning 
officer by this mean? might be enabled to 


cause such disturbance would naturally 
givw rise to a suspicion that it originated 
in unworthy motives. The bill did not 
require that each candidate should, on the 
second day, have polled 400 voters, but 
that 400 on the whole should have voted. 
As to the inconvenience of bringing up 
non-resident voters, he believed, whatever 
the candidates might feel upon the score of 
expense, that such voters had no objec¬ 
tion to come occasionally as well to see 
their friends, as from some other little coh- 
siderations that might be of service to 
them.' The clause could not be attended 
with inconvenience to the candidate, 
whose strength lay principally in non-re¬ 
sident voters. 

Lor6 MUtdi did not think that the 
clause'in question could be attended with 
the incon leniencies which some gentle¬ 
men seemed to apprehend. The com¬ 
mittee to which the measure was referred 
for consideration, were not of opinion 
that to require 400 persons to have polled 


decide immediately upon the election of; on the second dqy, could be of any ineon- 
a candidate, . ; n cases where, if not pre 1 — : * “ —. An * ,w * 


ven(ed by riot from voting, the other can 
didate might have had a superior number of 
electors. It might frequently happen, as 
it didin the late election for Norfolk, that 
a candidate could not bring up a sufficient 
number of voters at the time provided by 
the act. For these reasons he was desirous 
that such parts of the bill as were question¬ 
able might be either postponed or their 
operatitms merely tried at any elections 
which Tnight take place during the sitting,] 
of the present parliament. 


venience. An objection was made in the 
committee, that an unfair advantage 
might be taken of the clause against those 
candidates whose strength lay principally 
in non-resident electors, lie did not 
think that any danger of an unfair election 
could arise from this. The only thing ho 
wished, to suggest was, that throughout 
the bill, wherever the word polled occurred 
it might be struck out, for.the purpoAi of 
inserting the words “ tendered their votes.*' 
This, in his mind, would be a considerable 
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Mr. Matryat feared that the bill would 
throw an unnecessary expense upon can¬ 
didates, by obliging then to bring up 
totera at a tine when there was no occa¬ 
sion for them* Ear this and other reasons 
lie was desirous that it sHbuld be post¬ 
poned. • * \ 

Sir W. Burroughs could not but appre¬ 
hend that the bill would cause great incon- 
lrenience and unnecessary expense, in 
many cases, to candidates whose strength* 
lay in non-resident electors. In the heat 
of an expected contest they would natu¬ 
rally be induced to bring up as many voters 
as the bill required, even when there was 
no occasion tor them. 

Mr. (V. Smith said, he knew many in- 
atances of election, in which 400 voters 
were nor polled on the two first days, n$r 
upon any day up to the tenth, '^he 
clause requiring that such a number should 
poll would have the effect of placing 
within the reach of the returning officer a 
great dt%ree of partiality in the exei%ise 
of his power. He might continue to ob¬ 
ject to any single vote even for the space 
of two hours. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the number of 
booths for receiving votes which the bill 
provided would obviate the inconvenience 
apprehended. It did not matter hofe long 
the returning officer might be deciding 
ugon a deputed vote, because, in the 
meantime, the electiorwwould be going on 
in the other booths. From all Jj® had 
heard upon the subject, the opinion 
seemed to be, that any candidate who, on 
the two first days, was not able to bring 
up 400 electors, could have no chance of 
success. Such being thdt case, * would 
they now, by postponing the bill, leave all 
the cities and counties throughout the 
kingdom subject to the inconvenience, 
and candidates to the unnecessary, ex¬ 
pense of a protracted election ? This 
might be done as the law stood at present, 
by any individual who cwuld on each day 
bring up seven elector#. There were nu¬ 
merous instances of this. In Devonshire 
the poll was kept open for three days by 
a person who had only nineteen votes. In 
Bristol it was not closed for nine or ten 
days. In the county of Berks it was kept 
open for fifteen days by an individual who 
Could bring forward only 500 votes. He 
remembered a borough, in which there 
were only 200«elector#, and in which the 
poll was not closed in it for eleven days, 
ouch were the evils which were interfiled' 
to be provided against by the measure. 
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Knowing that they existed, he would sub¬ 
mit it to the House whether it would be 
politic to .postpone the bill to a more dis¬ 
tant period. 

Mr. Lushington expressed his hopes, 
that the bill woufrd be put into such a 
shape as would Sbcure.its passing into a 
law. * 

Mr. Brougham said, he was a friend to 
the principle of the bill, and to roost of its 
details ; but lie had some doubts as to the 
number of 400. Perhaps it would be 
better to have a smaller number of voters 
or a greater number of days. An objec¬ 
tion might also be made to throwing the 
expense of the candidates upon the elec¬ 
tors, and perhaps the present time might 
be regarded as peculiarly unfit. The 
clause respecting the assessment to the 
land tax, was much to be approved of, 
as since the redemption of the land tax 
the present mode was almost equal to a 
forfeiture of the qualification. 

General Thornton was of opinion, that 
the clause would increase the expense of 
bringing down tha outlying voters; an 
exception should therefore be made in 
their favour, or else the clause should be 
withdrawn. Instances had occurred of 
the f>oll having been kept open after tho 
third candidate had withdrawn, to enable 
the second candidate to get to the head of 
the poll. 

Sir W. Burroughs said, that *the bill 
ought to be recommitted. Should that 
not be agreed to, he should feel it his 
duty to move that the House be counted. 

• Mr. Wynn thought he had gauge to 
complain of*the proceeding of the hon. 
gentleman, as the bill had already been 
put off for tea day% that there might be 
ample time to consider the subject. He 
should move that the bill be re-comfnitted 
for to-moyow, and he hoped it would be 
read a third time the next day. If gen- 
tlemAi would look £o the case of Nor¬ 
wich, they would find that 3000 voters 
had polled in <he course of two days* 
That fact appeared to him a sufficient jus¬ 
tification of the clause in the bill respect¬ 
ing the 400 vdters that were required to 
poll in the course 0f two days. 

The bill was ordered to be recommitted 
to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday , February 19. 
Exchequer Bills Bill.} The House 
having resolved itself into a commlttec^on 
the Exchequer Bills Sill; 

(2L) 
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Earl Grosvenor felt it his duty to say tf 
few words before the bill should pass 
through the committee. He had hoped 
that their lordships would have heard 
something on' the subject of economy in 
the Prince Regent’s sfWsech, but in that 
expectation the Hous? and the country 
had been grievously disappointed. Not¬ 
withstanding this omission,'it was a noto¬ 
rious fact that the finances of the country 
were in a most deplorable state; for the 
income, though a boast had been made of 
the improvement of the revenue, did not 
cover the expenditure by many millions. 
In this situation it was reasonable to have 
hoped that ministers, if they neglected to 
bring forward the subject on the meeting 
of parliament, would at least have done 
something at a very early paruof the ses¬ 
sion, to encourage the expectation of their 
being disposed to resort to that system of 
reduction and economy which could alone 
avert the ruin that threatened the coun¬ 
try. No indication of any such dispo¬ 
sition had, however, been given; and 
now, after three years'of peace, the coun¬ 
try had still to endure a weight of unne¬ 
cessary expenditure. He had formerly 
alluded to reductions which ought to be 
made, and was still of opinion that con¬ 
siderable saving might be effected in dif¬ 
ferent branches of the public expenditure, 
and particularly in that of the army. If 
the army on the frontiers of France were 
recalled, a more economical arrangement 
with-respect to the military force might 
be made. While in a state of peace, was it 
uotmosfr absurd to persist in maintaining 
an army of 100,000men? Notwithstanding 
what had fallen from a noble earl with 
regard to the state off Fran eft, on«the first 
day of the session, he could not agree 
with Kim as to the danger of withdrawing 
the army of occupation. He c could not 
partake entirely in the view of that noble 
earl, and was rather inclined to b&lieve 
that time had removed many of the objec¬ 
tions which might have been urged against 
withdrawing the allied troops. He agreed 
with the noble earl in thinking, that the 
occupation of the thrond of France by 
the Bourbon family \^ts most favourable 
to the interests of Europe, as well as of 
France, provided they adhered to consti¬ 
tutional principles. This, he was persuaded, 
was felt to be the case, in that country ; 
and though there might be different par¬ 
ties there, ’and though he carried his 
opinion as to the supporting the present 
French government,‘as far as he believed 
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that opinion ought to be carried, yet he 
could see no necessity why any pan of the 
military force of this country should be 
maintained on the French frontiers. Whe¬ 
ther Buonaparte was popular in France 
to the exteu# which had been stated, lie 
could not preiend to detefYftine ; but how¬ 
ever popular that person might be, he 
trusted that this country would not be so 
unjust and impolitic as to completely mix 
'itself in the domestic affairs of another. 
To 'a certain degree he was ready to- 
admit that interference might be a duty, 
but with domestic parties we had really 
nothing to do. Feeling and lamenting a* 
he did the state of the finances of the- 
country, he could not help expressing his 
surprise at finding a measure like the pre¬ 
sent in progress through their lordship* 
House. That there should be thirty mil¬ 
lions of exchequer bills afloat, in addition 
to the faher circulating paper, was a very 
melancholy consideration. The serious 
importance of the measure would” be ap¬ 
preciated when their lordships considered 
that the issue now proposed equalled any 
that had ever been made in this country 
during the late long and expensive war. 
It must be evident that this increased cir¬ 
culation of paper tended more and more 
1 to depreciate the regular coin of the 
realm, and to render more difficult, if not' 
entirely to prevent the removal of thpt 
restriction on the *pay merits cf the Bank 
which ,nll their lordships so seriously de¬ 
plored. Impressed with these opinions, 
he could not suffer this important measure 
to go through the committee without call¬ 
ing their lordships attention to it. 

Thc # Earl of Liverpool said, he did not 
wish to enter into any discussion on the 
question^ Respecting the army of occupa¬ 
tion and the family of Bourbon, which the 
noble earl had started. With regard to 
the subject of finance, the noble earl had 
gone so for as to state, that the income 
of the country f;as many millions below* 
the expenditure. *He should only say, 
that when the accounts were fairly before 
the House, he should be prepared to meet 
the noble earl on this question. Thee 
would be the proper time for any discus¬ 
sion which the noble earl might think pro¬ 
per to bring forward; but he would then 
find that the opinion he now entertained 
was most erroneous. The noble lord had 
complained of the f uperabundance ofex- 
chequer bills; but if he inquired into the 
rear stute of the case, he would find that 
there was, upon the whole, a reduction* 
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and that tlie interest was very little more eover all Ihs charges on the national debt, 
than 2 per cent. Anothpr complaint of and all the other expenses of the govern* 
the noble carl was, that nothing had4>een ment. m 

done in the way of ecoiftmy and reduc- The Earl of Lauderdale wished to ra¬ 
tion. On this subject, too, he was per- mind the noble earl that the sinking-fund 
fectly ready to meet the nlbleearl, when amounted to nearly fifteen millions. Was 
the proper timedbrdiscussidn came. But this then to be understood as the noble 
the noble earl could not faill i know from earl's proposition—that after deducting 
the journals of the other House of parlia- fifteen millions, this country possessed a 
ment, that the peace establishment of the revenue capable of covering the present 
country had undergone the serious consi-* expenditure, and paying the interest of 
deration of a committee in the course of the debt ? 

the last session, and that measures were The Earl of Liverpool said, he never 
then taken) for reducing the different intended to state*any such thing. The 
departments of the public service to the .nqble earl could not suppose that he meant 
lowest scale on which they could with to assert that the country had an excess 
propriety j>c placed. The noble earl, it of revenue amounting to fifteen millions, 
appeared, thought those establishments Lord Kin* maintained, that, in that 
still too great; and that migh^ be a sul- case, the sipking-fund was merely nomi- 
ject of inquiry when the question cgme nal, and that no part of the debt was ac- 
regularly before their lordships; but it tually discharged by it, there being no 
had nothing to do with it at preserrt. The excess of revenue over the expenditure, 
noble earl had said, that a saving might The Earl of Liverpool denied this con- 
arise by Withdrawing from the frontier of elusion, and contended, that, including 
France that part of the army of occupa- the sinking-fund, there was an actual ex- 
don which belonged to this country; but cess of revenue o\^r expenditure, and 
on what foundation did he rest that opi- that to the amount of that excess (upwards 
nion ? Could he show that the recall of of two millions) there was an actual dimi- 
our army would be any saving whatever nution of the aggregate amount of debt, 
to tbe country ? The view which the The bill went through the committee, 
noble earl appeared to have formed \)f the * , 

expense of that army was totally erro- Petitipns complaining of the Ope- 
n^ous; and however desirable saving ration of the Habeas CorpusSuspen- 
might be, he must look for some other sion A or.] Lord Holland wished,'before 
sources of economy than the reduction of the y ouse proceeded to the order of the day, 
a force by which little or no expense was to call their lordships attention to two 
incurred- With regard to the revenue, petitions, which he had to present. The 
he assured the noble earl that it more subject of these petitions was similar to 
than covered the expenditure. that which hfe noble friend had presented 

Earl Grosvenor expressed himsfflf not the other day, and on which he was now 
satisfied with what had been done *in the about to mnka»a motjpn. They had been 
way of reduction, in consequence of the put into nis hands not two hours before 
institution of a committee by tfie other ne came.dqji'n to the House, and though 
House of parliament; and was of opinion, he had not had time to read them minutely, 
notwithstanding what had been said by he could sa^ that their titles were correctly 
the noble earl, that a considerable ex- worded and that thej r were couched in 
pense was incurred by wthis country in in language which he considered decorous 
maintaining the army <Jn the frontiers of and respectful. • They both complained 
France. of tne execution of the act for the suspen- 

The Earl of Lauderdale was surprised sion of the Habeas Corpus. The nrst 
to hear what had fallen from the nobid came from a person of the name of Knight, 
earl on the subject of the finances. Did and stated several ciacumstances of cruelty 
he mean to say, that the revenue of this which were worthy of inquiry, and des- 
country was capable of covering the eribed a variety of sufferings which the 
charges on the consolidated fund, and all petitioner had undergone in consequence 
thepresent expenditure ? of his being arrested, fettered, imprisoned, 

■flie Earl of Liverpool wished to be un- and finally compelled to entec into recog- 
derstood to say, that the whole revenue nizances. He knew nothing «f .Mr. 
of the country, in which he included the «Knight; but in presenting this or aqy 
linking fund was more than sufficient to | other petition, he wished it to be under- 
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stood, that he neither vouched for the 
truth of the statements which it contained, 
or the character of the individual from 
whom it came. It was his duty to bring 
the complaint under the notice of the 
House. The second petition was from a 
roan respecting vvhose •character be had 
heard reports, but as they Vere not of a 
favourable nature, he should not state 
them. His name was Mitchell, and he 
also stated that he had suffered severely 
in consequence of being unjustly impri¬ 
soned. As he had before observed, be 
could not vouch for the truth of the alle¬ 
gations in these petitions; but he thought 
it no way surprising, that persons who had 
suffered unjustly should sometimes state 
their case with a degree of aggravation, 
nor could he regard that as a reason for 
not inquiring into the facts. It was fit 
the petitions should be laid on their lord- 
ships table, whether the injury complained 
of was attributed to ministers, or to per¬ 
sons of inferior authority. He had made 
these remarks, because he knew from ex¬ 
perience, that when complaints were made 
of the violation of the laws and constitu¬ 
tion, it was often endeavoured to identify 
the individual who brought forward such 
complaints with the cause of the peisons 
Into whose statements it was proposed to 
inquire. He was standing up fpr the lawB 
of the country, and not for the character 
of the (retitioners, or the accuracy-of their 
statements. , 

The petitions of John Knight, and of 
Joseph Mitchell were then read. They 
were couched in the same terms as the 

B ititions of the same individuals to the 
ouse of Commons. [See p p.191,399.1 
With respect to the petitiom/rom,Mitchell, 
lord Holland observed, that several of the 
statements in it could be verifed»by per¬ 
sons of respectability. The petitions were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

« 

Motion respecting the Petitions 
poMPLAtNixp op Imprisonment unper 
the^Habeas Corpus Suspension Act.] 
The order of the day having been read 
forr eferring the Petition of Samuel Drum¬ 
mond to the Secret Gwmmittee, 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, that when, 
a few days ago, he offered to the notice 
of the House the petition of this person, 
who had been confined under the suspen¬ 
sion of the Habeas Corpus act, he did 
Rot conceive there could be 8ny difference 
o&opinion as to the propriety of referring* 
those petitions to th*consideration of theSc- 


cret Committee; and he was therefore about 
to make the motion immediately to do so, 
but finding tl<|t a difference of opinion 
did exist, he Had put it to his majesty's 
ministers to name a later day for the dis¬ 
cussion of t,h/ question, if they were not 
then prepared to meet it* ' He had then 
stated what Ire now repeated, that he was 
wholly ignorant of the character of the 
person who had signed this petition. He 
was aware that, if he should call on their 
lordships to enter into any specific inves¬ 
tigation of the petition, it was incumbent 
on him to make a fuller inquiry' into the 
merits of the petitioner, and to ascertain 
them, before he could show a ground for 
any proceeding upon the subject; but 
tkq/t was not the present case. Their lord- 
ships had agreed to a committee, at the 
suggestion of ministers; they had gone 
into an inquiry, and because ministers 
thought fit that that inquiry should not be 
as open as the nature of the case de¬ 
manded, they had stated (for'the con¬ 
tents of the green bag were known to few), 
that the object of the committee was to 
lay before the House an exposition of the 
whole conduct of ministers, and an expo¬ 
sition of the state of the country since the 
report of the last committee. Their lord- 
ships had voted that committee, the com¬ 
mittee had commenced its inquiries, and 
it was not too much to assume that it hpd 
also gone into an investigation on the con¬ 
duct of ministers; the only question now 
was, whether that inquiry should be limit¬ 
ed to the documents that ministers should 
lay before the committee, or whether it 
should be entered into with that spirit and 
degree of investigation that the nature of 
the case imperiously demanded. Minis¬ 
ters hac^teld the House, that one object 
of the committee was to inquire into their 
conduct; if so, it must be with a view to 
ascertain whether it was meritorious or 
not. On- this he would give no opinion— 
not that he meac.t to imply his majesty's 
ministers would bd found in fault, in case 
an inquiry Bhould really take place (ha 
hoped that the more their conduct was 
Inquired into, the more clear it would 
turn out ;) but he was sure that if they 
wished this to be the result of the in¬ 
quiry, it must not be entered into merely 
upon evidence brought forward by them¬ 
selves, upon a case of their own show¬ 
ing, and before It tribunal packed* by 
themselves; he said, packed by themselves, 
for* he begged to state to their lordships, 
and he was sure he oould not be contra- 
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dieted by ministers themselves, that, in 
the formation of that committee, regular 
lists had been prepared, |nd there was 
not one name that was nit inserted by 
ministers themselves, or at least upon 
their own nomination. YeA before even 
such a tribunal r B8 that, constituted in 
the manner he had descritred, he was 
willing that inquiry Bhould be made, 
as far as it could be made. If an 
inquiry was really to be entered on, 
there was a possibility that something 
might have been reprehensible in the 
conduct of ministers, or their agents; 
and, if so r were they from their own of¬ 
fices to draw up their own statements, 
and produce them bafore the committee, 
as a satisfactory means of arriving af {jic 
truth either of their good or of.their evfl 
deeds? Was it not natural to suppose, 
that they would overlook the serious 
charges, if not intentionally, through neg¬ 
lect or mistake, and call upon the House 
to concu? in their justification by tnakfhg 
them participators in their ignorance? 
If they left it to the discretion of those 
gentlemen to prepare, not only their own 
case, but the whole of the evidence by 
which that case was to be tried, they 
might trust to Heaven for justice, but 
they might depend upon it, that* such 
facts would only find their way into the 
cqpimittee as were most favourable to 
parties on their defence. Would their 
lordships be satisfied upon such evidence, 
or could they arrive at any conclusion 
upon it? Take it which way they would, 
they could derive no information from the 
green bag which ministers had npt put 
into it. Let them look to tire proceedings 
of those ministers themselves. Before 
two days had elapsed, after the produc¬ 
tion of the green bag, containing, as was 
at first stated, all the information neces¬ 
sary, they showed that, even in their own 
opinion, that information was hot suffi¬ 
cient. At that time another green bag 
was introduced, containing God knows 
what; but clearly intimating that some¬ 
thing had been withheld from the former; 
and if that was not sufficient, even in mi- 
* niters’ own opinion, why might we not 
have a third green bag produced, as a 
supplement to the second? why might 
not much more be necessary, if truth was 
rea|}y sought as the result of the inquiry ? 
But the importance of\his inquiry mainly 
depended on the objects that ministers 
had in view. On the first day of the ses¬ 
sion they were asked, what tnose object* 


n%re, and wliat was to be the result of the 
committee of inquiry ? but then, as they 
did not knpw who would form the com¬ 
mittee, they professed an entire ignorance 
of the objects it might have in view, or 
what would be the result of its investiga¬ 
tion. He would state at ( once, and minis¬ 
ters might contradict him if they conld, 
that their view then, and now, was to ob¬ 
tain a bill of indemnity, and he was confi¬ 
dent {he inquiry of the committee would 
terminate in a recommendation to the 
House to pass such bills of indemnity. If 
this investigation was not entered into for 
th» mere purpose of gratifying curiosity, 
but if it was meant to lead to so serious 
and important a measurers shutting the 
door of justice against those who had suf¬ 
fered, whether deservedly or not, under 
the acts of ministers: he repeated, if those 
unfortunate men were to be excluded 
from justice by a bill of indemnity, were 
their cases also to be excluded from all 
previous examination before the passing 
of such an enactment ? Would their lord- 
ships, if they had *any regard for the 
people, or any sense of justice remaining,' 
consent to such a proposal ? If so, if such 
a course was thought, under all circum¬ 
stances, to be expedient, let it be at once 
manfully avowed. Let the House tell 
those unfortunate men, that there was no 
justice for them, either in parliament or 
before Che ordinary tribunals of thft coun¬ 
try. . Let the House tell them, that they 
were determined to proceed in such a 
manner, as to secure the protection of 
ministers, the authors of their grongs; 
while to the victims either of their vigour, 
or of their imbecility, all hopes of redress 
were for over to be denied. If such was 
the determination of their lordships, Jet 
it be stated so at once, without hdlding 
out the mqpkery of redress, by making the 
accused their own judges, whether they 
should do this or not. was the issue on 
which the House was to join that night. 
But he trusted,*their lordships would not 
go the length of determining to prqpare 
the way for a bill of indemnity, and to try 
ministers on evidence produced by them¬ 
selves alone. Thedh were the grounds on 
which he ctilled on diem to refer these 

B titions to the Committee of Secrecv ;not 
rnmmond’s petition alone, but all the 
others; for there was the same ground for 
attending to the prayer of'all of them. 
The House was not obliged 1 to form dis- 
1 tinct opinions upon each, it was not pi¬ 
stole that it could do *so, but it was um 

t 
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questionably in its power to send them to whole, of the insurrectionary spirit, was 
ifee committee, there to be dealt with ac- fomented by the industry of spies and in- 
<cording as they might deserve. He was, formers. Those agents had found men 
indeed, strongly impressed with the ini- discontented flom the effects of distress, 

I iertance^ that would be attached to their and want of employment (it was obvious 
ordships’ decision ontfhc question of that that men in / state of starvation were, of 
night. Whatever might have been the all others, tfie easiest to be worked on); 
conduct of ministers, or Whatever might and seeing the materials ready for their 
be the claims of the petitioners, there was [ hand, proceeded to kindle the flames of 
one question of still greater importance, j insurrection. Was not the House bound 
In all proceedings between ministers and*] to inquire, how far those unhappy men, 
the people, that House ought always to who had fallen victims to the laws of their 
stand fair between them and the country; country, might attribute their untimely 
if not, it they were biassed, and would end to the arts and designs of these de- 
liear but one side, how could they com* testable spies? The friends of ministers 
plain if the people, stimulated by want, might allege, that it was to their vigorous 
and rendered <discontented by distress, exertions we were indebted fqr the tran- 
should yield to the violent but seductive qqillity that now prevailed; others af- 
language that was too often .held out to hrm'ed, that this vigour was the cause of 
them by men of evil designs, and, in this al^tlie disturbances that had taken place, 
instance, there was great reason to sup- Ought not the House to inquire which of 
pose by the agents of ministiers them- these'statements was true? Whether 
selves? Was thereany jtrima facie case, Drummond or the other petitioners were 
any thing so decisively clear in the con- m£n of good or had character) whether 
duct or character of ministers, that should the statements in their petitions were true 
authorize the Housevto prejudge the case or false, was not the question for the 
of poor and oppressed individuals in fa- House to consider, but what sort of an 
vour of those ministers, without so much inquiry they were now about to institute? 
as hearing the party complaining ? How- Were they going to inquire into the inter- 
ever we might approve of their conduct or nal state of the country ? so his majesty's 
character, wa%.that any reason for telling ministers said. If so, how could they re¬ 
petitioners that we might pity their case, fuse to submit to tire inspection of the 
but that we were precluded from entering committee these petitions, which mpst 
into it,*- because the parties complained of afford some light an that subject ? Were 
were authorized by their situation in .pro- they Vo inquire into the conduct of minis- 
ceedings however arbitrary. Though that ters? If so, how could they refuse the 
House might, in some instances, become petitions, or how judge of that conduct at 
no vaatp than a mere echo of the designs all, if they refused any inquiry but an in- 
and language of ministers, *he entreated quiry by ministers themselves ? The re- 
their lordships to consider how the pre- suit of such aft inquiry must be, that they, 
sent case stood. Was it<the fact, that like their victims, would remain forever 
ministers stood so high in the estimation tainted ( wGth suspicion, and their charac- 
«f thte public ? or was there net a feeling ters could never be cleared up. But there 
without-doorg, that it wat possible a case wa^this difference between them and their 
might be made out against them, notwith- accusersthe latter demanded a trial, 
•**j®ding the purity of their fame,' very and that! their guilt, if any, might be 
different, in its complexion and degree, openly proved bufore the tribunals of their 
from what was likely to bo extracted from country. His rfiajesty’s ministers de- 
•heif own green bag? Had ministers manded a trial, not by God and their 
themselves done nothing to countenance country, but in their own dark chamber, 
Shis opinion? Had they* not confessed, on their own statement, and by judges of 
that the disturbances&ad, in many places, their own appointment. If they refused 
been much aggravated, at least by the to meet inquiry, would not suspicion un- 
ccfSidact °f their own immediate agents? avoidably attach to them—that suspicion 
The report of the committee of last year, which fell on all who endcavowed, when 
a d mi tted that some portion of the dis- accused, to escape investigation? But 
turbances was to be attributed to the con- be their characters what ‘hey might* be 
duct of *the -agents employed by govern- their feelings what they might, it was not 
■Vent; and many persons believed, at this < for“their lordships to consider their feel- 
Ho roe nt, that toe greater part, if not the ings, but to consider their own, and to 
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V consider the duties of their station. The 
feelings, too, of all the coi*itry, demand¬ 
ed that an investigation should take place. 
There was much mystery Ion the part of 
ministers, and that mystery could not 
make a favourable impresion on the 
country. It wa#Ih the hope « promoting 
that regard for their lordships’proceedings 
which depended so much on their own 
character; it was to do justice to that 
people who always looked to parliament 
for protection, if parliament did not spam i 
them away; that he trusted these petitions 
would be referred to the committee. If 
this business, instead of affecting as it did 
the character of ministers and the House, 
were a merg road billpor any other matter 
of ordinary routine, and it was asked^w 
refer petitions on the subject toihe com¬ 
mittee that had it under consideration,the 
thing would be done as a matter of course. 
As such was the* practice of the House, 
he had come down last time anticipating 
no objectfon whatever to his proposifl; 
objections, however, had been made to 
it; but as ministers had since had time to 
reflect, he hoped they would not shrink 
from the only course they could adopt 
with credit. He therefore moved, that 
the petitions of Drummond, Mitchell^ and 
the others who had been confined on sus¬ 
picion of treason, might be referred to the 
Committee of Secrecy. 

Lord Sidmouth, after observing that the 
noble earl had not gone into the merits 
of the petitions, but had confined himself 
to the broad ground, that all petitions, of 
whatever description, ought to be referred 
to the committee, admitted, that,thcy 
might be suffered to lie on tne tables but 
that to ask more than that was to say, 
that petitions of whatever de&ciption, 
(provided only that they were not couched 
in language disrespectful to their load- 
ships), whether frivolous, false, malicious, 
or libellous, were all to he coiftidered, 
and that the attention of %heir lordships 
must be employed in Investigating the 
statements they contained, however false 
or improbable. That was a proposition 
to which he could not accede; and he 
w«s confident that their lordships would 
refuse their assent to a principle of such 
dangerous latitude. But the noble lord 
more espaaially wished these petitions to 
be inferred to the Secret Committee. 
There was no mode of Investigation, sup¬ 
posing their contents entitled them to be 
considered, which appeared to his judg- 1 
jnent, so exceptionable as that, He de- 


(S0 

fidd the noble lord to show a single in¬ 
stance in which such a proposal had be&rt 
adopted; |he very nature of a secret 
committee was in direct opposition to it. 
If any case of real hardship existed it 
was more proper thUt such a case should* 
be referred to th% consideration of * 
select committee. He hoped the noble 
lord had read the petitions in question. 
If he or their lordships would read those 
•petitions he could assure them with con¬ 
fidence that unless they contained much- 
more information than that which had 
been read, it wa^ not only not fit for 
their lordships to take that cognizance of 
them which the noble lord had asked,, 
but not fit to consider theiA at all. Drum¬ 
mond, for instance, had undertaken inr 
his petition .to' prove the decorum and 
propriety of the meeting of the 10th of 
March, near Manchester. Of the nature 
of that meeting their lordships had read 
information in all the papers, and had 
also derived it, however the noble lord 
might ridicule them, from the documents 
laid before the last* committee. The 
petitioner stated, that he was on that day 
boisterously apprehended hy drunken 
soldiers without any cause whatever: 
the troth # was, that the magistrates having 
notice that the people weresthen about to 
proceed in* a body to the metropolis, in 
order to enforce the compliance pf the 
sovereign with their demands; and that 
their intentions (as was borne out by the 
facts) were to proceed to acts of violence, 
applied for 13 warrants to apprehend 
those who were most active. «These 
warrants were sent down and many of 
them executed before the day of meet¬ 
ing; but seme %f the •remaining leaders, 
regardless of the fate of their companions, 
proceeded t# assemble on the 10tn. The 
magistrates £>f Manchester acted wisely; 
they knew that, notwithstanding the 
check Chat bad been given, a large meet¬ 
ing would take place, and they applied 
for a military force. Drummond was 
one of tha^ parties against whom a war¬ 
rant was issued. The people met to the 
amount of 12,o0o, were preparing for 
their march to Londfft, with the intention 
of carrying confusion in their train, and 
addressing the prince in person, and the 
petitioner was arrested while haranguing 
them in the mostvehement terms}; two hun¬ 
dred other persons were also apprehended 
for tumultuous conduct at the meeting; but 
dot till the riot act had been read by 
Holland Watson, the magistrate. That 
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the aoldiew had assisted the civil powar 
.ves .uuqaeatienaUe; hut that they had 
doneso. in an improper aumny, he must 
Utterly .deny*! Tl»e character of sir J. 
Byngwus a security against any improper 
severity.ott the part ci the soldiers under 
bio, command; and ftom him. who had 
been on. the spot, assurdhees had been 
received- of the regular conduct of the 
soldiery. This was corroborated by the 
magistrates of the district, who, whatever* 
tears they might be under of violence 
that might ensue to their persons or 
property, were not so* lost to all regard 
for the constitution as to approve of siisr 
conduct in the soldiery. The magistrates 
had given a satisfactory account, that no 
insult or outrage had taken place. The 
whole grievance complained pf by Drum¬ 
mond amounted only to the fact of his 
having been committed. He was exa¬ 
mined on the 15th of March-before the 
attorney and solicitor-general, and ex¬ 
pressly told not to say any thing that 
might criminate himself. When under 
examination, he made no complaint what¬ 
ever of having been ill-treated. His 
manner was not sullen; he spoke freely, 
and in such a manner, that it was impos¬ 
sible not to regret that a person of his 
appearance should have fallen into such 
courses. But there was not one word of 
complaint as to the mode of his appre¬ 
hension. He would now ask tteir lord- 
ships whether, because the noble earl had 
advanced a general law, that all petitions 
should be referred to their consideration ; 
they yould not determine whether that 
one should not be rejected* and whether 
it contained any thing on the face of it 
which merited thssr attention* His ma¬ 
jesty's government disclaimed any bill or 
provision for the purpose of protecting 
themselves or those who acted under them 
against actions for the cruel and rigorous 
treatment of prisoners. Theonlygrbundon 
which they resorted to a bill of indemnity, 
was, because the sources from whence 
they had derived their informg^on ought 
to remain concealed. But he disclaimed 
any protection for acts'of rigour, if any 
Chula be proved agdhist him. Let those 
who were aggrieved complain to the lawa 
of their country, and he was sure that 
red tees would not be withheld. A noble 
lord had presented two other petitions, 
and though* he had not had time to follow 
all th^r allegations, yet he could state 
/^oiftPhis oWn knowledge that they corf- 
touted the grossest perversions ; and if 


he had an opportunity of consulting his 
o wn document^, or re-perusing the peti¬ 
tions themselves, he could, easily show 
that they wefe unfit objects for their 
lordships attention. With respect to 
Knight, he kdew from the magistrate*** 
(it had bee rtf industriously circulated that, 
even the visaing magistrate had been ex¬ 
cluded from Heading-gaol, which was 
never the case}—-that every accommoda¬ 
tion had been afforded that person. He 
should make no other observation on 
Mitchell’s petition, than that it charged 
Oliver with being the cause of his appre¬ 
hension ; but the warrant for that appre¬ 
hension had been signed before govern¬ 
ment knew any tiling of Oliver, and be¬ 
fore he took his journey, tie was not 
Lpprehen^ed by a warrant from the secre- 
tajy of state’s office, but by the local 
magistrates, who had long known hia cha¬ 
racter. The noble earl had said much of 
spies and informers; on that ground ho 
was ready to meet him, becaust? the con¬ 
duct of government would bear the 
brunt of any inquiry on that subject; 
and he owed it to the injured individual 
(he would so call Mr. Oliver) to state 
that he was never concerned in the insur¬ 
rection at any period of ita progress.' 
When it wa6 stated that that individual 
was the chief cause of all the disturbances 
the noble earl must have lost all recollec¬ 
tion that the maia features of them were 
developed in the report of last session ; 
and that it there appeared, that it was 
the design of the disaffected to bum 
Manchester in February, which was long 
before government had even heard the 
name 1 of Olfver. Upon the whole, he 
was of opinion that there was no ground 
to suppurt the present motion, and he, 
for one, should declare himself decidedly 
against it. 

Earl Grosvenor said, that if he apoke 
of the measures now in progress in a man¬ 
ner suited to she view in which he was 
led to regard thdra, he feared he should 
not be considered as cool enough for such 
a discussion ; if, on the contrary, he spoke 
with apathy and indifference, he felt he 
should not be acting up to his o-,vif Idea* 
of his duty, or in a manner agreeable to 
his feelings. He expressed his own con¬ 
viction that, except in tha Derby 

alone, there was a universal , failure of 
proof to support** the reports upon whici. 
the extraordinary powers intrusted to mi-- 
nlbters were grounded. At the same tine, 
he willingly admitted, that the noble vis- 
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tfcr; and, upon representing the hardships 
he had suffered, with regard to the quality 
of the food which had been allowed him. 
this gentleman ordered that he should 
have better food. He was afterwards 
committed to the Charge of Nadin, wlio 
chained him, and*hurryed him away to 
another plac£ With respect to this 
Nadin, he understood there were serious 
charges brought against him in another 
place, as having given countenance and 
encouragement to the horrible system of 
blood-money; and there appeared no rea¬ 
son to doubt that By this man the prisoner 
•was very cruelly treated. It was alleged 
that these people meant treason; bat if 
so, why were they not brought to trial? 
It was said that these people (the bkm- 
ketteers) intended to proceed to London, 
to petition the Prince Regent: such a 
project was absurd enough, he wo’ihl 
grant, bus not treasonable. If it was al¬ 
leged that tlieir object was treason, let ail 
the circumstances be brought to proof 
before the committee, that the committee 
might know who wore right and who were 
wrong. It was not right that any part of 
the country should rest under such a 
heavy charge, without investigation. God 
knew how utterly at variance with such a 
charge was the burst of loyalty which was 
manifested upon a late mournful event— 
a loyalty which attached itself not to the 
gaudywtrappings of royalty, butf to the 
hallpwed virtues of a princess who was 
the glory of her sex, the glory of our con¬ 
stitution, and the glory of our country; 
after the regret so generally felt^pnd ex- 

K ressed upofi that melancholy occasiotf, 
e little expected to hear the country 
of vehemence which was dangerous. The ; maligned byehe charge of treason. As 
noble viscount could not deny # thnt the 1 the charge, however, was made, inquiry, 
people had a right to petition against the ; he contended, was indispensable. * The 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus. # The : 

•bject of such a meeting could not be re- j 
garded as treasonable ; for, if treasonable. 


count was a very fit person to be entrusted 
‘ with the extraordinary power committed 
Into his hands by parliament, though he 
was far from thinking mat the power 
itself ought to have been entrusted to any 
one. The sincerity and mildness of his 
disposition wfcf* so many safeguards 
against * ts abuse. As to tire petitions in 
question, lie contended, that supposing 
there was not a word of truth in the va¬ 
rious allegations they contained, yet still*j 
they were called upon to allow these peti- 
tions to be referred to the committee, 
although that committee was certainly 
not composed as he could wish it to be. 
The noble viscount had misunderstood his 
noble friepd, in supposing that he main¬ 
tained that petitions of all kinds shtyikl 
be referred to the committee. .His nobfb 
friend had proposed to send only peti¬ 
tions essentially connected with those ob¬ 
jects which had occasioned the appoint¬ 
ment of the committee. But the noble 
viscount* denied that any such petitions 
should be admitted. According to this 
language, nothing was to be received by 
the committee but what the noble vis¬ 
count deemed fit to submit to them. But 
he contended that, according to the noble 
viscount’s own showing, the petition in 
question should be referred. Thdte was 
no part of it which, prima facie , might not 
be true. According to the petitioner’s 
[Drummond) statement, he was seized 
while addressing a large and numerous 
concourse of persons, who were met for 
the purpose of petitioning parliament 
against the suspension of the Habeas Cor¬ 
pus; but the noble viscount would have 


why were the persons apprehended not 
prosecuted and brouglft to trial ? The pe¬ 
titioner complained of the insolence of 
the soldiery, and said that some of them ! 
were drunk. The interference of the t 
egldiety was admitted by the noble vis- ! 
count, «nd it was possible that some of, 
them mi. 


petitioner^ Drummond, was oppressed 
with chains; yet it was not of this, or of the 
loss (b his purse that^he complained, but 
that he bad had no trial. The expense, 
hojrever, of attending to answer his recog- 
nizance^jvas a grievance which cou]jj not 
be denied. The recognizances were 
highly imprnpdt, and subjected the peti¬ 
tioner to much expense and great inconvc- 
In short, he contended there was 


repres 
hav 


me nee. 

have been in the condition j primAfacie evidence of every one of the 
ifflTr™" this man to ! allegations being true. It had been said, 
n mistaken^ there was nothing j if tne grievances alleged were so great, 
niommon in .the mistake, at least there [ how happened it that no more than those 
w^s nothing so criminal as to justify the few petitions were presented; bflt he be- 
»ejection of his petition. The petitidher,* lieved this proceeded entirely from the 
** was taken before Mr. Sylves-: opinion which had dime abroad from tne 
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whole course of proceedings, and eso¬ 
cially from the appointment of this com¬ 
mittee, that it would prove -a hopeless 
■case. The noble viscount talked of re¬ 
sponsibility, »nd when, on a.former occa¬ 
sion, the evidence Uas demanded that 
rendered-such a responsibility necessary, 
they were told to suspend their opinion 
till tbe.proper time. But what were they 
now to think of this heavy responsibility i 
for he believed the consequence of £he bill'' 
of indemnity would be to shelter ministers 
from every responsibility ; and it was 
doubtful whether, by its operation, even 
gaolers and magistrates, who had noted 
improperly, would not be protected from 
punishment, imprisonment, even for a 
few days, was a hardship, but confinement 
in a damp room for nine months was no 
light punishment. As nothing had fallen 
from the noble viscount which tended to 
alter his opinion on the subject? he should 
say « content’ to the motion. 

Lord King said, that after the aide 
and eloquent speech of the noble lord who 
had just sat down, it<was unnecessary for 
him to say much. He requested the 
House to keep in view that a committee 
was at tlmt moment sitting to determine 
whether an indemnity bill should pass* and 
that by referring those petition^ to that 
committee, they would furnish a portion 
of the information which it was right they 
should'possess. The noble viscount had 
regarded the motion for referring [hose 
petitions to the committee as a sweeping 
proposition; but to appoint a committee 
of theij^own nomination, to judge of their 
turn acts, and that upon evidence pro¬ 
duced by themselves, in order to guide 
them to a bill of indemnity, wqs more a 
sweeping proposition, an unheard-of pro¬ 
position which his majesty's nrni^ters bad 
brought forward: and when any persons 
complained of being seriously aggrieved, 
as in tbe present ^ase, was it right that 
they should refuse to listen to their com¬ 
plaints on suph frivolous pretences ? Jhe 
question was not whether these men were 
improperly detained or not, bift whether 
the suspension empower'd ministers to 
commit without evidence upon oatii. He 
believed that, if these petitions were re¬ 
fected to the committee, it would appear 
fhftt great injustice had been done. But 
his.;majesty's ministers would allow no¬ 
thing to be.referred to the consideration 
t£ the cwnttuittee but what they themselves 
hpd prepared; they were judges, party,,, 
and witnesses also* 


Earl Bathurst contended, that it was 
contrary to all usage and precedent tn 
force fresh information upon a secret 
committee. 1 he committee had power to 
send for fresh information if they felt it 
necessary td do so, but it was quite 
unprecedented that tbte^ House should 
force any fresh information upon their at¬ 
tention. Tiie committee was secret, and 
was appointed for a special purpose. Was 
it, then, for their lordships to know what 
sources of information were laid before it, 
or to force any particular topics upon 
their investigation i The question was, 
whether tliey would leave it to the com¬ 
mittee to decide in this matter for them¬ 
selves, or whether tbe House would inter¬ 
fere to determine for them. As to the re¬ 
port, their lordships would judge of it 
when it should be laid before them ; and 
if they should not be satisfied with it, 
they Would pass no bill of indemnity. The 
noble lord had said, that the report of a 
cotiunittec so constituted, and * supplied 
with such partial information, could be no 
ground for a bill of indemnity. If not, no 
harm was done; then would be tbe time 
to say so, and to object to an indemnity. 
Uniform practice was against the motion; 
uniform practice might be departed,from 
on good grounds: but where were the 
grounds fur departing from it in this in¬ 
stance ? There were on every former oc¬ 
casion of this kind petitions like those in 
questjpn, but they were never referred to 
a committee. Why should they now be 
referred ! The noble lord had said, that lie 
knew nothing of the individuals who sign¬ 
ed them, and nothing of the allegations 
contained in tuem. Was that a reason for 
referring them to the committee i If the 
noble lord had said that lie knew the indi¬ 
viduals, that he had examined into-the alle¬ 
gations, and that he had found that the pe¬ 
titioners had been illegally arrested and 
harshly ueoted, that would not be a reason 
for referring thin petitions; but in the pre¬ 
sent circumstances, the reference appear¬ 
ed to him to be singularly objectionable* 
There were two subjects of complaint in 
the petitions; first, illegal and injurious 
arrest; secondly, cruel and harsjt £c»qj.- 
ment during the detention of th^petition- 
crs. With respect to the se$yna ground 
of complaint, tbe M* 

reach it, it would not protect frou^any 
action which the«Iaw avowed on 
ground. There would be no clause?it* 
the bill of indemnity to prevent an gpffteal 
to the courts ol law, if any persou though* 
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, kirn self aggrieved by cruel and harsh treat- 
'''uent, while detained underttheSuspension 
art. As to the charge of illegal and inju¬ 
rious arrest, what would the noble lord 
propose to be done i Were the committee 
to examine whether the petitioners were 
guilty or not, oP treason i That seemed to 
be the object of the motion. * Jf it was, 
bow, he would ask, were the committee 
to proceed ? They must call the persons 
accused before them, examine all the evi¬ 
dence on which they were committed, and 
all the evidence to substantiate their guilt 
in a word, they must take the whole trial 
of those individuals. Suppose they should 
be acquitted of treason, was the report of 
the committee therefore false, or was the 
committal of the petitioners wrong i Qua 
suppose they should find thepi guiltyf 
what course were they, in that case, to fyl- 
low ? Were they to dismiss them, or to 
send them to be tried again, after all the 
evidence had been extorted from them, I 
and witlf all the prejudice which the 
decision of the committee must attach to i 
their character? If the practice of the ! 
House were not against the motion, if the 
practice were the reverse, he should say 
this motion ought not to be received. 

The Marquis of Lunsdovme would not 
enter at length into the merits df the 
question, as he was a member of the Se¬ 
cret Committee; but he rose to reply to 
the statement of the noble earl who had j 
just sat down, as to the practice ^f the 
House and of secret committees. It was 
not the practice that a secret committee 
should send to the House for papers, but 
to confine themselves to the consideration 
of such papers as were laicf before?them. 
Therefore that part of the noble‘earl’s 
speech did not apply to the point under 
discussion. If the committee were to see 
and investigate those petitions, the pre¬ 
sent motion seemed to be the only mode 
of giving them that power. • 

The Earl of Liverpool admitted, that 
the noble marquis was 'correct in stating 
that it was not the practice of a secret 
committee to 6end to the House for papers; 
but they could apply to the ministers of 
-Jtliewfepwn for any papers they wanted ; 
and if did not obtain them, it was 
perfectly Competent for them to report to 
the H atty *, itrirpi hr 1 not had sufficient 
grodtmsTdr comingtopny final judgment. 

the report came before them, it was 
*toproper for any noble lord who was not 
A member of the • committee to say, ttiat 
Jinjr fetther papers were necessary. When 


tHe report should be made, they could 
judge of it. If it should be satisfactory, 
the petitions would be admitted to be un¬ 
necessary for the committee. If it should 
be unsatisfactory, and express the impos¬ 
sibility of coming t# a conclusion without 
farther information, then this motion 
might be urgetf. But till the House were 
aware of the report, it was impossible to 
say whether any or what proceedings 
■should be adopted respecting it. Allusion 
had been made to the manner in which 
this committee was appointed; it had 
been asserted, that it was appointed in a 
manner never heard of before. He would 
appeal to the House whether it was not 
appointed in the manner invariably adopt¬ 
ed on similar occasions. It was always 
the duty of *any noble lord who proposed • 
a committee, to name the individuals who 
should form that committee. What be¬ 
nefit had dtbat mode over a ballot ? In 
both cases the mover proposed the indi¬ 
viduals. What then was the difference, 
except that the ballot prevented invidious 
discussions as to paoticular names, which 
ought always to be avoided. Noble lords 
from both sides of the House were ap¬ 
pointed members of the committee. When 
the subject was introduced last year, and 
on ever^ other occasion, £te felt anxious 
to submit .the information on which mi¬ 
nisters acted to persons of all political opi¬ 
nions. VI he committee was not fatVned on 
any parrow or party views. He certainly 
would not choose to submit his conduct 
to the judgment of a committee composed 
exclusively of the noble lords he op- 
| posite to hitft. The report of tne cotfl** 

{ mittee would speak for itself. He had no 
| doubt that it would b§ a fair and just ooa- 
j elusion, deduced from ample materials of 
j investigation. The members of the tom- 
mittee werg, he trusted, as conscientious, 
and as much interested in the welfare of 
the country, as the n # oble lords opposite 
could be; and was it fair, then, to sup. 
posg that they would not dq their duty. 
As to thccontenta of the petitions, tlio 
first grouftd of complaint was illegafitn- 
prisonment; tho second, cruel and harsh 
treatment. Withusflspect to the latter he 
should only say, with his noble friend, 
that the bill of indemnity would contain 
no clause to screen ministers, magistrates, 
gaolers, or any other description of per¬ 
sons against the consequences of any 
cruel or harsh treatment. This point, 
•therefore, was not at issue. As to tho 
other complaint, of illegal imprisonment, 
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Which was at issue, he tfould ask, whether 
it must not be the complaint of all who 
were confined under the suspeqf ion of the 
Habeas Corpus act? The ground of 
complaint was the very power conferred 
by the suspension The noble earl (Gros- 
venor) had given his tote seven or eight 
times for the suspension bt' the Habeas 
Corpns, He might say it was upon 
grounds different from those of the last 
suspension; but the grounds wefe not 1 
now in question. Whenever, then, the 
noble carl had voted for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus, h»had voted for the 
power of taking up persons and confining 
them without trial. Whether it was ne¬ 
cessary to grant such a power was another 

S uest ion. That question had been already 
iscussed, and might be again discussed 
by the House; but it had nothing to do 
with the motion now before them. In i 
©very view of the subject, as v'ell on the ■ 
ground of principle as of practice, he , 
thought the motion objectionable, and | 
therefore he should oppose its adoption, j 
Earl Grosvenor said, he had not entered 
into the subject of the detention of the ; 
petitioners upon suspicion, as a ground of ! 
complaint, but in order to repel the insi- 1 
citations of the noble vhcount, that the ' 
statements werg untrue. With t’nis view 
he had stated that Drummond had, in 
fact, been arrested, brought before lord 
Sidmoath, and dragged from gaokio gaol, 
as set forth in the petition. As tp his 
former votes on this subject, he admitted 
that he had formerly voted lor the sus¬ 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act, but<at 
•%<as unaer circumstances indst materially 
different from those under which the late 
suspension of that r great privilege had 
taken place. 

Ldrd Holland said, that conridpring the 
motion as intimately connected with the 
whole system of government, consider¬ 
ing it as intimately connected with the 
question now at issue between the govern¬ 
ment and tlje people, he felt it his duty 
to offer a few observations upon^t. But 
he would firot answer the attsf&s of the 
noble lords opposite, and especially the 
very curious romarkbrf the noble lord 
who had last spoken, respecting his noble 
friend’s conduct on a former occasion. 
He hoped it would bo indelibly engraved 
on Jthe minds of their lordships, and he 
implored them to consider what was the 
consequence of once voting for the sus¬ 
pension of this sacred bulwark of our li- 
b&rtiea—if .they wdie once betrayed by 


the representations and delusions of mi¬ 
nisters to asserft to such a measure, they 
were held to be incapable ever after of 
deliberating o It the subject. What an 
impressive lesson did such doctrine, from 
a minister, tekeh, as to the consequence 
of agreeing to the suspension of the Ha¬ 
beas Corputf act. He roust tell the noble 
earl { Bathurst) not that he had misrepre¬ 
sented, for of misrepresentation he had 
always thought him incapable, but that 
he had grossly misstated and mistaken the 
grounds upon which the Habeas Corpus 
act ought to be suspended. Never, in¬ 
deed, until now, was it in any instance 
stated, that the Habeas Corpus act was 
suspended with the rdew of enabling mi¬ 
nisters to arrest persons whom they did 
hot intend to bring to trial. On the con¬ 
trary, it was always asked by the other 
side of the House, and particularly, he 
recollected, by the noble lord on the wool¬ 
sack—“ Where was the great injury of 
thC- suspension ? Where the" danger ? 
Was any man to be committed but upon 
oath, and on the responsibility of minis¬ 
ters to bring him to trial ? The ground 
of suspension urged on all occasions was, 
that it was necessary to postpone the trial 
beyond the period allowed by law, be¬ 
cause it was dangerous to betray the evi¬ 
dence which might enable other traitors 
to escape. But after the danger v^as 
confessedly over—>after a year of national 
miseay, for the subjection of every man’s 
liberty to the will of one must be produc¬ 
tive of the misery of all—after forty Bri¬ 
tish subjects had been immured in prisons 
and discharged without any trial, he sub¬ 
mitted that ft was not too much to call 
upon*that House for some inquiry into 
the caujesof the arrest of those unfortu¬ 
nate persons, and into the treatment which 
they experienced while in custody; in¬ 
stead of which ministers now came for¬ 
ward and 1 said, they had obtained liberty 
to do all that lu*d been done. They came 
forward to say thdt they had been autho¬ 
rized to commit illegally, and to treat 
their prisoners cruelly. Who "’se could 
have been expected? Aftei ing, on 
false pretences, obtained an at ■ 

sion, they came forward non / J called 
upon the House to indemnify/ " • % for ail ^ 
they had done eveiyfr.}*# It 

was in this manner that the Reared 
disposed to fulfil tlfe promises ch 
made in the course of the last, ssion to 
parliament and to the country.-—The firsts 
noble viscount who had spoken on the 
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a diet side, hud tout, that the noble lord 
ondio brought this notion before the House 
lad acted judiciously in confining Himself 
to the general motion, andrefraining from 

f mng into the contents of # the petitions. 
Ie knew that the noble viscount hated 
parodies, although one of his colleagues 
was very accomplished in tllht,species of 
composition. For his own part, he was a 
very bad hand at a parody, yet he was 


part of the noble viscount's speech. Che 
noble viscount bad certainly acted most 
judiciously in refraining from touching 
any one of the arguments of the noble 
mover, and in confining himself to points 
quite foreign to thq» question. He had 
charged his noble friend with having made 
a sweeping proposition to refer^hose 
titions to a committee. His noble friend 
had not done so; he had distinctly said, 
that the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the truth of the allegations of 
the petitioners might be made a question; 
but a committee being actually sitting, 
substantially and notoriously to report 
upon the conduct of ministers towards 
those very petitioners, he had moved 
to refer those petitions to them as a 
matter of course. The motion had been 


form, because we think it intpteper tfcrft 
the committee should obtain any evidence 
against ouf former assertions, of agalifiJt 
our conduct under the suspension." The 
noble eafl—be had almost said, his ftdtile 
friend, although hetertainly had no inteiU 
tion of saying so—Bad declared, he should 
not like thole lords opposite to hint 
for his judges. But he (Idl'd Holland) 
would have no objection Id have that 


almost tempted to try a parody upon this f noble*earl for his judge. If he were in* 


nocent, he could have no reason for ob¬ 
jecting to him. If he were gUilty, he 
could have no objection, provided he hfcd 
•the cHWce of the evidenco-, the arrange¬ 
ment of that evidence, and above all, the 
preponderating voice among the rest of 
the judges. He did not speak invidiously 
of the committee, he spoke only of the 
proceedings of ministers; but he would 
always maintain that the persons to be 
tried ought not to be members of the 
committee that was to try them. He 
would also maintain, that no confidence 
could be placed on a report, however 
conscientiously framed, when the infor¬ 
mation was strictly and jealously ex parte. 
As to the uniform practice of the House, 
he did not recollect that such an inquiry 
as ministers now instituted had ever been 


met, and he would admit with some autho- ! proposed in such circumstances. Before 

the Habeas Corpus act was suspended, mi¬ 
nisters pleaded that they could not dis¬ 
tinct l^tate the grounds upon wlfich the 
suspension was proposed, without betray¬ 
ing the sources of their information, and 
thus hazarding the success of the mea¬ 
sure. But no such plea could nrgp avail, 
after the danger was at an end. LSft 
year the noble lord had introduced a green 
bag in awery ftiystermus manner; in con¬ 
sequence of this gieen bag there was a 
secret cennftnittee, a report, and a suspen- 


rity, as to the point of form. But every 
w^ird that was said, as to form, was an ' 
aggravation of the conduct of ministers in , 
this case. He was not present whah that 
committee was proposed ; but if it were [ 
really intended, as was professed by mi- ; 
nisters, to inquire into the state of the 
country, and themanner in^hich th^se mi¬ 
nisters exercised the powers with .which 1 
they were invested under the suspension of 1 
the Habeas Corpus act, how eotild such 
cases as were referred to in the present mo¬ 


tion be consistently excluded from inquiry t sion of th% Habeas Corpus. Yet, even at 
and consideration i But if this were not j the outset, there were some material state¬ 
ment! in the report «of the Secret Com¬ 
mittee upon which the Suspension was 
grounded, and dgainst whicUevidencewas 
offered>^e produced at the bar. Agiong 
others, u was alleged, that there were 
several disaffected committees or clubs of 
a certain denonMAtion throughout the 
country, all of which had a central com¬ 
mittee or club in the metropolis. The 
most distinct evidence was offered to dis- 

{ >rove this allegation. It would be recol- 
ected, that a* petition was presented to 
that House from the secretary of fhe 

- - - .. . rvl \ 


the intention; and ministers Hhd acted 
fairly and honestly, th®y should have 
stated what limit and 'object were to be 

E rescribed to the committee. They should 
ave said, that the object was twofold; 
first, *'<» inquire into the state of the coun- 
tecondly, to judge of the crimi- 
briocence of ministers, and then 
\have pointed out the proper 
*&»■ riaS^nuiry was to be con- 
We bring Bo wn a green bag,” 
have said) “ and we refer it 
a a committee, which committee we select 



jtapere we judge proper. We adopt this 

t 


ourselves, and we lay before them what pcentral club alluded to (Mr. Cleriry),, 

vtannvn mA _.__ vvr l .1 • . , 1 1 11 . , • j lit. m IimJ' 


Solemnly alleging, thftt this club had 
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Bsany years before ceased to exist, adding', where that suspension had occasioned the 
indeed, that its existence was altogether imprisonment o*so many of his fellow-sub-^ 
extremely short. But ministers refused jects; butbefaust have thought much more 
So enter into the consideration of those highly of tlieirlfaimeBs and magnanimity* 
allegations, or to examine the evidence Ministers had voluntarily put themselves 
upon which they professed to rest.— upon their trial; but what sort of tribunal 
“ N,o r m said they. “ there is not time to had they constituted to decide upon their 
eqter into such petitions—the country is conduct ? .Ctrnld any unbiassed man con* 
in.ganger, and we cannot delay the adop- ceive that, in appealing to such'a tribunal, 
tienof the measure necessary to provide they proposed a bond fide inquiry ? The 
against that danger, by listening tb the 'last year he regarded as a year of great 
statement of any one out of doors.” He misfortune. It was a year of delusion, 
recollected also, that upon their depre* practised in the most execrable manner; 
eating any decision on ee-parte statements, of power unnecessarily obtained and un¬ 
ite was told thpt the report of thucom-. warrantably exercised; of distress and 
mittee was not more founded upon ex-parte suffering, without justice and without re¬ 
statements thama bill of indictment by a dress. Yet it would,Jliave been.manly to 
grand jury, which yet formed a ground cgl^ for indemnity on the bare ground of 
for committing any man to prison. Those character.. One other honourable mode 
arguments or observations had, no doubt, of ^proceeding was left for them ; they 
their influence at tho time, but nothing of j might have come forward and said— 
the kind could be urged now„ that the “ The'storm is now over, the danger is 
danger was over, and the accused at li- ! past, the alarm has ceased, calmly judge 
berty. — Did ministers now, then, come j theiefoie our conduct, examine ail the 
forward, and really tell the House, that evidence that can as.ist your judgment; 
the excellent old m 33 ini ** Audi alteram ■ let us hear all that can be said against our 
partem” would not be admitted i After j proceedings; open the doors to all com- 
they had two reports of secret commit- { plaints, petitions, aud representations; 
tees: after many persons were arrested j we acted honestly upon the best informa- 
for high treason: after some had been I tion we could obtain ; judge ye now our 
condemned, vaafiy acquitted, and the most conduct.” But the noble lords had chosen 
discharged without trial, were tjiey to be to recommend neither course; their pro- 
told that they should have no farther evi- ceedings were perfectly different, aiul 
dence of the necessity of the suspicion ? j embraced no modt*.of satisfying the minds 
Did not these circumstances furnish matter of thonpeople. His noble friend had pro- 
for inquiry ; and what reason could be as- perly said that, whether on good grounds 
signed for resisting that inquiry, at a time or not, the country had loudly expressed 
when the country was so tranquil that mi- an opinion, that there had been injustice 
Hirers 'themselves brought forward the exercised; that government had exceeded 
proposition for repealing the suspension its powers; ahd that every thing which 
of the Habeas Corpqp act ? Jf he piinisters | they hud done in consequence of the Sus- 
must now say, “ Leave the law to its pension a«£ was not rightly done. There 
course, we are able to justify; qpr con- was a prevalent suspicion, amounting with 
duct;” or ** Wc have been misled, ex- somp to a positive belief, that the noble 
punge fron. your records the Reports on lord at the head of the home department 
which we actedor “ You granted the had not acted constitutionally; that he 
powers under which we acted from confi- had exercised powers beyond the law ; 
dence in the characters of ministers; that in his circulars to magistrates, direct- 
grant us now an indemnity on thf> same ing them how to perform their duty, in 
principle. You suspended the consti- preventing their visitation of prisoners, in 
tution from prospective* confidence in recommending the suspension of the great 
US; indemnify us Sjpai retrospective bulwark of our rights, and in emi^syiQw 1 . 
confidence.” If they had manfully come spies and informers, he had conduced him* 
forward with this last proposition, he self in a manner subversive of tat be»t pri- 
sbould have opposed it, as he had done vileges, and hostile 1 

last year, because he had no confidence promulgating an exposition of tne\iiw, 
in their character, and because be could most materially different fsom the unff&As 
never acquiesce in the suspension of that standing of all constitutional lawyers, and - 
invaluable blessing, the Habeas Corpus, in feet, subjecting himself to the impute- 
act, .without adequate inquiry, especially tion of attempting to dispense with the 
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* law of the land.—The noblAviscount had 
' Replied to the observation! on spies, that 
it was ‘idle to suppose that nil the nus- 
chiefs which had occurred In the disturbed 
districts could be attributed^ them. He 
(lord Holland) would not go the length 
of saying thaf 'all those mischiefs had 
arisen from the eraployment*ofc such per¬ 
sons ; but he had no hesitation in declaring 
his conviction, that much of them was to 
be referred to that origin; and if he were 
allowed, he would produce sufficient^vi- 
dence in support of his opinion. He 
was not accustomed to make rash pledges, 
or to advance exaggerated statements; 
but he could assure the House, that if a 
proper opportunity were offered, he had 
no doubt he could make out a better cgse 
against Oliver than ministers •had heed 
able to make out last year against Abe 
people of England, when they proposed 
to subject them to arbitrary povfer by 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act. He*was not in the habit of assist¬ 
ing facts on ex-parte testimony; he was 
not in the habit of coming to a decision on 
any question till be heard what could be 
advanced on both sides; and he would not 
therefore sav that all the statements which 
he could produce, ought to be implicitly 
relied on; but he would say that, fill he 
saw the contents of the green bag, the 
evidence in his possession against Oliver 
appeared conclusive. This evidence rlid 
not proceed entirely from persons#who 
were interested or prejudiced—it was not 
altogether from what had been termed a 
polluted source—it was furnished by re¬ 
spectable individuals who had watched his 
operations, or who bad inquired into the 
truth of accounts supplied by others. 
The noble viscount thought he Ik^I suffi¬ 
ciently disproved the allegations of Mit¬ 
chell’s petition, by denying that he {jad 
been apprehended on the testimony of 
Oliver; but, so far as he (lord Holland) 
remembered, the petitions’ did not state 
that he was. One thifVg, however, was 
certain, and could not be denied, as it 
was supported on irresistible proof—that 
Oliver had been detected acting in most 
, ,1&M**4 ; »turbed districts. Witnesses could 
be brougi^ to state, that he had been en- 
# gaged in e&citing the people of Notting- 
bam’ and of Yorkshire, 

to viy ance and insurrcltion, by the most 
-WWreimatory language*and the most en- 
' y Cfuraging assurances of assistance. He 
did. not assert .that such evidence was triife, 
but be gave it as his opinion that it laid 


Sufficient grounds for inquiry and in^esti* 
gation; in order to ascertain how far the 
agents of.government were instrumental 
in producing those scenes which formed 
the ground for proposing and ccmtimtmg 
the suspension of tnc Habeas Corpus act. 
He would go rgrthlr and,say, that the em¬ 
ployment of spies (he did not allude to 
the receiving of intelligence from infor¬ 
mers^ was always unjustifiable, except in 
cases of the greatest and most imminent 
hazard to the state. Nothing but a para¬ 
mount necessity that set all ordinary rules 
at defiance, and tHteatened dangers to so¬ 
cial order, that could neither be met nor 
averted by acting on common principles, 
or exercising all the means which human 
foresight and vigilance could suggest, 
would justify a resort to such revolting, 
hazardous, and abominable agency. The 
persons so employed must always be the 
refuse of society; and unless those who 
employed them were able to judge of their 
testimony, and to examine coolly the facts 
they supplied, they must always produce 
mischief. He might appeal to all history, 
and the opinions of all wise historians and 
politicians, in support of this doctrine. 
He would not, however, refer to the au¬ 
thority of some authors who were often 
quoted on the subject; heevould not pro¬ 
duce the severe invective and bold de¬ 
scription of Tacitus, when speaking of 
this ctSfc of persons, because it mf^ht be 
said,* that he was a misanthropist, and 
marked his picture with features taken 
from the arbitrary despotism under which 
h&lived; he would not quote lor^Falk¬ 
land, because # he might be called a fas!!?** 
dious and speculative statesman ; but ho 
would refer td an author against whom 
none of these objections could be brought, - 
the penetration, sagacity, and elegance of 
whose worl^ was acknowledged by all, and 
who, whatever else might be said against 
him, Amid not be accused of having any 
unfavourable leaning towards popular 
claiips or any hostile feeling against exist¬ 
ing gdfemments. In speaking of the 
measures phrSued by Burleigh and Wal- 
singhum, in 1534, to disconcert the ma¬ 
chinations of the iftakiontents, Mr. Hume’s 
beautiful history contained the following 
passage: — “ Spies were hired to ob¬ 
serve the aotions and discourses of sus¬ 
pected persons; informers were counte¬ 
nanced ; aud though the saga eity of these 
two great ministers helped them td distin¬ 
guish the true from the false intelligence,’ 
many calumnies were rib doubt hearkened’ 1 
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m* pad# theMNbieeU, particularly the 
Catb#es* kept iu tftevUltnOit anxiety and 
uxdUiy**. ; Wbensuch gre*t ministers 
w these were liable to.be imposed upon, 
|r:af i# n$A >4a be suspected that the em¬ 
ployment of similar l^ents by those who 
ippgbt npt exercise tffe same caution and 
yigHante, {would*lead to the greatest op- 
MMtflieQ and, abuses, especially when such 
ggstp^ments were relieved from the fear of 
4 f|pition or punishment, by being digested 1 
of all apprehension of eyer being confronted 
jyith those whom they thought proper to 
accuse i The fear of a public trial was 
the only check that could be imposed on 
the misconduct of spies. If protected 
from trial or exposure, there was no limit 
to their audacity, no control over their 
actions, no means of meeting or con- 
founding their misrepresentations. They 
might give any information they pleased, 
they might invent the most palpable false¬ 
hoods, they might calumniate the most 
innocent and orderly individuals. If the 
danger from this detestable race was 
great, when they were sent among the 
better-informed classes of society, how 
touch was it multiplied when they were 
employed among the lower orders, who 
were liable to every delusion whicl* they 
might attempt* to practise, and finable to 
detect their real characters ?, If a spy 
should be sent among their lordships,' he 
would fiave no power to do injury, be¬ 
cause they would neither be likely fo be 
deceived by bis impressions, nor be in 
danger of being misled by bis violence; 
but U need scarcely be stated, though it 
‘""ISuld not be fully conceited, how mis¬ 
chievous a character of this kind must 
have been among^he labourer; and ma¬ 
nufacturers of the distressed districts last 
yeaf. He found the people *aIfpost mad 
with projects of reform, discontented 
from want of employment, and almost 
furious from want of food. It wasmot his 
business to sooth their discontents, to re¬ 
present the ye a l state of stheir feeling;, or 
$0 transmit intelligence of thept real si- 
tuatt ft#; lie was sent to deii-€ttheir dan¬ 
gerous projects, to discover their treason¬ 
able and seditious #*S$. To please his 
employers, therefore, and to minify his 
Oomiflaportaoce, he had a motive to impel 
t&tm.tohthe excesses, which it was the 
otbieot tos-den ounce. “ I shall get no- 
hUUfg>”d«aid he, *» by encouraging them 
to pe&ioc ^pesceebiy for parliamentary 
refWm j 4 ##ll ge* uo*bing by urging «L 
people crying fori)read toboartheir suf¬ 


ferings with •patience, or to rely with con¬ 
fidence on ,th4 legislature for all the«r^ 
lief it can Arrant. I roust excite tbora to 
violence, 1 mi#st inflame their discontent* 
into rebelliorj, before 1 execute my mis¬ 
sion, or deserve my reward.’* Such, he 
fully believed, was very* likely to be the 
soliloquy pf*raany a spy, and therefore he 
would never consent to resort to such e 
person, unless upon the principle of talus 
populi suprema for.—Nothing could be 
more probable than that when such agent* 
as these were employed among a people 
tempted to violence by distress, their in¬ 
fluence was most pernicious and dangerous 
in increasing discontent into disaffection 
and acts of violen^.—These things laid 
gyunds for inquiry and investigation; 
4»ut thesc,were not the only things. The 
petitions on the table, and the inquiry 
proposed to be referred to the committee, 
referred to tampering with witnesses, to 
the taking of illegal recognisances, and 
^discharges without trial, by triiich sus¬ 
picion was still fixed on the petitioners. 
Hut it was raid, that the forms of the House 
precluded inquiry ; and this was the only 
answer that was given to petitioners 
when they complained of the grievances 
which they had suffered, and the hard¬ 
ship# to which they had been subjected. 
He was glad to hear it said, that the bill 
of indemnity which would be proposed 
would still allow recourse to be bad to a 
count of justice for a redress of individual 
grievances, if any abuse of authority had 
been exercised ; and he hoped that a dis¬ 
tinct clause to that effect would be in¬ 
serted in the act; but he distrusted such 
pleddbs, whin he remembered the effects 
and consequences of other bills of indem¬ 
nity; wlsen he recollected that, in 1801, 
the last bill of this kind precluded all in- 
qqjry. It was just possible that none of 
the ministers themselves were participators 
in the infliction of the cruelty complained 
of; that they yrere not concerned in caus¬ 
ing or abetting Such cruelty. But if the 
right to proceed at law were allowed to 
the petitioners, it might be ascertained 
whether ministers had, either within or 
without the authority of the I •- 
spending the Habeas Corpu \ , l sanc¬ 
tioned any proceeding eonnof', j , !th the 

infliction or cruelt^^Qifi^ i * >rl op¬ 
posite bad produced antng^v|4mrgu- 
inent against refenring the petilKms wCirf* 
Secret Committee. He had said thst d 
sftch a reference -the committee would Id 
converted into a court of lav to d e ci fl t 
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On the guilt or innocence %f the peti- 
ffouero, to convict or acquit tfeem of trea¬ 
son ; but be (lord Holland* could not 
see how this would be the effect* as it was 
sot the object of the motiqp. The mo¬ 
tion referred the petitioners case to the 
committee, nof “to pronounce whether 
the/ were guilty or not guilty,abut whe* 
tber the government, in its node of ap- 




prehen ding and treating them, had ex- I understood, and to prevent also ground- 


ceeded its powers. It was an old maxim 
ita law, in which if he were wrong,* he 
would be set right by the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack, that no truth could 
be proved till it was contested, and he 
thought the election of the committee was 
Such as promised northing without the 
present reference. The noble viscount 
bad thought proper to observe, that alf 
his (lord H’s.) predictions proved toebe 
erroneous; but he begged to say, that 
whatever errors might belong to lifs cha¬ 
racter*—whatever be might have, happened 
to assume, he had never in his life bee^ in 
the habit of predicting any thing in public. 
He remembered no instance in which he 
ventured to predict the result of a political 
measure, but one, when, in the case of 
the suspension of cash payments at the 
Bank, he foretold that they would never 
be resumed. He would now, however, 
predict, and stake his character as a pro 


constitutional lawyers of the day^ Taman 
my friend baron Wood. 1 trust tliis will 
not only b» received as a justification, bat 
entitle me to the attention of the House* 
The measure is, doubtless, one of greet 
importance, both qp it affects property, 
and as it has influence on«£be morals of the 
community. In order that the object of 
the bill 1 have to propose, might be fully 


less alarms, it was judged expedient to in¬ 
troduce it in the last session,* in order to 
have it printed and widely dispersed. The 
avowed intention 8f the measure is, for 
the* security of tithe property, and the 
prevention of the extended and extending 
scale of litigation. By th% papers before 
the House it appears 120 tithe causes 
were decided in the last seven years, and 
that an equal or greater number are pend¬ 
ing. When it is considered, that each of 
these causes may have continued for six 
or seven years, occasioning feuds and ani¬ 
mosities that cause the chftrch to be to¬ 
tally deserted; this alone presents an 
evil that calls loudly for redress, were 
there no other grounds of claim for the 
interference of the legislature. From the 
moderation and liberality which generally 
distinguishes the church, I am satisfied it 
would not be their wish omdesire the law 
.ghould afford them facilities for the inva- 


pbet on the issue; that the result of this-keinn.wf'thc rights and properties of others, 
partial inquiry, by thin ministerial catu- j God ibrbid any attempt should bfe made 
* ' " ' ’ " to invalidate the security of the vested 

rights of any body! 1 need not disclaim 

it for myself, and still less for the quarter 
frera whence I have received sudi a ble _ 
assistance. The jealousy of this Hodle^ 
on all subjects which can be supposed to 


mittee, would be the recommendation of 
rt bill of indemnity, which, in other words, 
would be this—that ministers, after having 
procured a recommendation to parliament 
from a secret committee ty grant them 
extraordinary powers to preserve t!?e law. 
Would obtain a similar recommendation, 
by the same means, to protfeq^ them 
against the breaches of it. If this predic¬ 
tion should happen to be falsified,, he 
Should heartily rejoice in the event. 

The motion was negatived without a 
division. • 
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Laws Amendment Bii.l.] Mr. 
Qtmexand said:—Previous to cn- 
terirtg 4 H t subject which it is now my 
duty tf.y House, I wish to 
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apologize for having taken up 
itfev that would Rave come so much 
; ’Sjter from many other members. I was 
i adduced to embark in it from the assistadbe 
afforded me by one of the ablest and most 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


innovate e>n the rights of property, are 
highly honourable to it, and must render 
hopeless aalfarttempts to infringe on vested 
interests o£ any kind. I contend for no¬ 
thing that has not the sanction of the 
higheft law authorities of ancient as well 
as modern times. 

I, need scarce observe to, the House, 
that, jfotyd mcie, all lands are liabjf to 
the paymeilWf tithes. That the grounds 
of exemption arfi the payment of tuoduagi 
or exemptions, i n scriptions, compos?- 
tions, or discharges. Moduses suppose a 
commencement prior to Richard 2nd.— 
Forty years uninterrupted payment pre¬ 
supposes a title, which is impeachable in 
two ways; first, by showing its com¬ 
mencement to be antecedent* to flichnd 


(2 N) 


* See Vol.'S# p. 1070. 
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I*t;. .end latterly, that is, within little 
mare than a century, by impeaching it 
no. the ground of raakness. I^cemptions, 
prescriptions,, compositions, and dis¬ 
charges, ere. not proved by immemorial 
poetes&ion,. but by t&e production alone 
ofithe.jotiginal grant*pr deed, by which 
they, Were.created. Tblse exemptions 

would be legally granted till the 13th of 
Elisabeth, Before I proceed to discuss 
these different brandies, it may be' expe¬ 
dient to advert to the law 86 it stood, 
with respect to other property. Previous 
to the Oth .of the present reign, possession 
was no bar to the claims of the Crown. 
The injustice and oppression which arose 
out of this, and especially out of oue of 
the last cases, I mean that of the duke of 
Portland and sir James Lo^ther, when, 
from the embezzlement or destruction of 
a deed enrolled in one of the public offices, 
the noble duke had nearly been deprived 
of bis property. This produced the nul¬ 
lum tempus act, by which the rights of the 
Crown are limited to sixty years.. This 
act is a full recognition on the part ef the 
legislature of the principle I am wishing 
to contend for. For strict legal pleadings 
in the courts of law, it was necessary that 
deeds should be lodged in the court*, that 
the opposing forties might have access to 
them. Forty-eight years ago* lord Ken¬ 
yan, in the cause of lteid v. Brir^Jan* 
ruled, Chat instead of the prefect,. : t.night 
he alleged that the deed was lost or de¬ 
stroyed by time and accident, and thru 
usage, would prove it. Lord Kenyon ob¬ 
served; “ And this is founded on neegs- 
jftpec no human prudence can lender 
depoa..existing for ever.” It will be in- 
cpmbcnt on those # who qppose^the truth 
and. justice of this noble lord’s observa¬ 
tion to show why a decision tjiat has pre¬ 
served many just rights, should not equally 
be applied to tithes. 

, Having shown both the proceedings of 
this time—and the*latter practice of the 
Courts has gone to strengthen and estu- 
Ulujhthe rights of possession, amj^tu'a'ttri- 
bu# to it the best beginr/kc*—I shall 
proceed to discuss .what the delects 
‘qjBjf.tbe.kiwg relative ,; *lies are, and the 
|epmjlmsi I would propose. The ancient 
the clergy’s proceeding fur tlie 
ieCGyptypf tithes, was in their own ec- 

g pcal courL When matters of fact 
UtC, poor.t of Kiog’s-beneh stayed 
r»ji^cd)pg ,tjli they were deeded, 
igs.orisjiwgbptiveeu the ecclesiastical 
f' aiufW cdttfls, cs»|o.fl;c exercise of their 
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jurisdiction, «the same came to a solemn- 
hearing before^ king James 1st, who 
cided, withrthe unanimous approbation u£ 
the judges of#the land, that the ancient 
law of the kingdom should be abided hyj. 
Magua Cbarta having provided, “ that no, 
man should be deprived* of his. freehold 
or free cpsfcm, but by the judgment of 
his peers,, or by the law of the land.-'- 
This decision seems acquiesced in. for up¬ 
wards of SO years, when, by a fiction of 
law* the clergy commenced their proceed¬ 
ings in the Exchequer, by acknowledging 
themselves to be debtors of the Jung, 
from the payment of tenths. Thus-things- 
proceeded till the case of Gardiner and, 
Pole, 1705, when cjuef baron Ward, and 
Qtjjer barons, held twelvepcnce an acre, 
far hay a yank modus. This was appealed 
against, and reversed in the House of. 
Lords, and held a good modus. In tbo 
case of Sansom and Shaw, in the Com¬ 
mon PJeas, 1748, when it was contended 
thut tenpence for meadow or pasture was 
rank, serjeant Belficld said, he was so old 
as to remember almost the very beginning 
of tlie name of rank modus;.that lord 
chief barun Ward was the first that intro¬ 
duced it; that he was a great patron of 
the clergy, and carried their rights a 
great way.” Lord chief justice Willes 
says, “ 1 am afraid, truly, there have 
.been many cases determined upon the 
footing of ranknesg. The fewer the better t 
and < T am glad they are not in print, for. 
then they might have misled, more than, 
they have already;’’ and he observes, 
that “ the consequence of these determina¬ 
tions is, to deprive the landholders of what 
they have fair'.y purchased and. paid for.” 
Mr. Justice Burnet says, “ My brother. 
Belficld l|as given us the history of the 
beginning of the ductrine of rank raoduses, 
in lord chief baron Ward’s time; and X 
hav*e had another case given me by a 
learned yjdge, which shows the end of it.” 
Sec the case of .Gifford and Webb in thp 
Exchequer. Unfortunately this did not. 
ptove to be the case. In defence of tliev 
courts of equity deciding on matters of 
fact, is alleged, the prejudices of juries, 
and their ignorance of the value bfrapsy, 
in the time of Richard 1st. On^us qiwt 
X have an authority that will x&ejgh with, 
this House, and I hone on foe members 
opposite tpe—I maSn that^py XI^i^sent 
lord chancellor, I<ho, y\ 

O’Connor: and Cooke, gives this true 
cqnsUtM^oioal answer t ‘V l pahno^ ho^ 
the Janguage that 
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tending Ibis to the prejudi(4 of a jury. 
'iS^ury is the constitutions* tribunal of the 
country, and I am not at libmy to sup* 
pose it will be guided by%prejudice.”— 
Now, Sir, of the integrity fnd ability of 
those who preside in our courts of justice, 
no one entertains* a higher opinion than I 
dobut with eveiy deference* I would 
ask, is it possible for them to establish 
any rule of discussion that can suit all 
cases ? Does not the quality of land as 
well as locality, produce a great and ma¬ 
terial difference? What might be right in 
one case,- would be quite die reverse in 
another-;' and dbes not this form a very 
material fact for a jury to inquire into ? 
There it one rule of the courts of equity, 
the grounds and justice of which I do not 
comprehend. In all cases where the rec* 
tor prays an issue, a trial by jury, i& is 
granted. Even were the modus such as 
the court would sustain; still they shnd it 
to a jury. Why the defendant should not 
equally bS entitled to have a trial by jufy, 
is quite incomprehensible to me, and I 
own savours strongly, as I view it, of in¬ 
justice. 

That next point to which t would wish 
to call the attention of the House, is to 
compositions real, which are compositions 
made between person, patron, and ‘ordi¬ 
nary, which might legally have been done 
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in Slade and Drake says, “ft is £ strange 
anomaly to be thus difiering from all other 
cases of law; for whereas prescription nfld 
antiquity of time justifies all other tltfck; 
and supposeth the best beginning the law 
can give them; in tms case it works clean 
contrary, and tjjis iS favopem eeclesiec, lefct 
laymen should assail the-charge. - Now, if 
just and equitable as to the-church, it can 
I bare no reference to the lay kfiprbpria* 
■tor." *In ‘the case of Barry end Evans, 
1735, the court will not preSUttie any grant 
or purchase-of tithes, not even in a case Of 
a lay impropriator.• Many judges have at 
different times expressed dissatisfaction at 
this doctrine. The late lord chief baroA 
of-the exchequer, in a case, lord Peter 
and Blencow, 1797, expressed himself 
thus: “ Those determinations are per¬ 
haps to be lamented ; I should have liked 
better to have found, in regard ; to tithes, 
the same principle of decision which regu¬ 
lates the title to every other fee. If non¬ 
payment for any length of time forms no 
presumption of a grant of the tithes, 
then the length of enjoyment, which in 
all other cases is the best possible title; - 
serves only to weaken the claim of exemp¬ 
tion from tithes, as the difficulty of trae-' 
ing the origin is increased.*’ Lord Lough¬ 
borough,*in the case of Rote and Collat'd, 
©.chancer^, 1800, also expressed hisdis- 
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till the restraining act of the 13th of Eli- - yuinlfarf ion. And the present lord chftn- 
zabeth, chap. 10. Many such.no doijJSt, cclIor?th the case of Berney and Harvey, 
were made. In a lapse of 240 years llnce 
these agreements were restricted, many 
deeds have been destroyed or lost. At the 
Reformation,the 31st of Henry 8th, 1539, 
nearly one-third of the wholj property of 
tithes, passed into the hand of the drown, 
and was sold and disposed of. This por¬ 
tion of tithes became, to all inlejits and 
purposes, a temporal possession, and was 
parcelled out and sold to individuals many 
of whom never had the original deed of 
conveyance in their possession! Now, 
the law rules as to compositions, that pos¬ 
session is no proof of tftle, no presump¬ 
tion of an original grant. The deed, and 
the deed only, is proof of any title. This 
is a monstrous doctrine; what does lord 
Ellesmere, lord chancellor, with the prin- 
eipal judges say, “ for tempus est edax 
rerun, and.‘records and letters patent, and 
other vritiqgs, pithm- consumed or are 
Ibfitjvfer are embezzled!'; and God forbid 
‘4>'jrttnbient grants anti deeds should be 
*iwn ’in question, although that cannot 
lie''shown' which at first was necessary 
the protection of thething.” Lord Hobart, 


in 1809, says, “ I do not think that I 
ought now to disturb this doctrine, which 
has prevailed so long, whatever I might 
have originally thought of it.” Jn the 
case of Fanshaw and Hare, mthe excHfS* 1 '* 
quer, VIVA, baron Clark expressed hirm 
self on ili^s point, as {allows 1 “ I know 

no case that deserves more consideration 
than thi®: afor though the aathoiftres 
against sutjji a prescription” (meaning a 
prescription in non denmandaj “hre very 
great, *yet the object jpns to them grows 
weaker every day. Before the lteforma- 
tion» all tithes were ecclesiastical, and a 
laymairhxmild have them by discharge 
only, by tlT&ftrant of parson, patron and 
ordinary. Si^tfthat time there are many 
other ways, botrnNUmving tithes, and be* 
ing discharged from them. Since tithes 
have been in the hands of lay -impropriators, 
many persons have purchased discharges 
for their particular landa; yet if these 
grants are lost in the common fate 
things, those persons must lose-th^bi ndflj 
#f their purchases, nnd that must broil 
happen, though they Me inroTled, at iatf 
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other way be taken to preserve theta. 
Very few records relating to the cbuach 
ane now extant* and it woujd be very 
bard that time, that strengthens all other 
rights^ sbeujd weaken tin's* ’ 

. JL should hope, Sfr, there will be little 
doubt of tjie justice 8f giving to uninter¬ 
rupted possession that right it has in all 
other cases againBt the church. Against 
the Jay-impropriators there cannot be a 
shadow of pretence for withholding it: 
On this point I do not anticipate an objec¬ 
tion. From and after the 12th of Eliza¬ 
beth, 1570, agreements were made for 
conveyances, exchanges, and composi¬ 
tions, sanctioned by a decree of chan¬ 
cery; all inclosures of wastes, drainages, 
Ac. were carried into effect by this mode, 
and valid, till the discussion by lord Nor* 
tbington, 1766, in the case of the attor¬ 
ney-general and lilois, v. Cholmley, when 
they were declared to be invalid. In the 
apace of 196 years, many agreements 
were made and carried into effect between 
rectors and spiritual persons and land 
owners, in exchange of land for other 
lands, and pecuniary payments upon in- 
closures and drainages, sanctioned by 
than eery. These are now liable to be set 
aside, and, in fact, many have been po. I 
instanced, las^session, in the ettse of Dr. 
Peplow Ward, the rector of Tottenham. 
I am sorry to find the reverend geatfotaap,.. 
whonrol believe to be a highly respectable 
character, was hurt by the statement^. Had 
it been in any way incorrect, I should not 
have hesitated to have immediately re¬ 
tracted it; but believing it perfectly cor- 
must restate it.—In' 1596, compo¬ 
sition had been made by articles of agree¬ 
ment, and confirmed by ardecr^e in chan¬ 
cery, by which lands had been allotted to 
thd rector and his successors-for ever, in 
lieu of tithes of the before-mentioned land 
with a view to the drainage and improve¬ 
ment of it. The defendants, who were 
thirty-two in number, filed a cross bill, 
founded on foe composition deed, praying, 

* that Dr. Peplow Ward, might b«j'eclared 
not entitled to the tithes Ittioitaimed, and 
jf entitled, might account Ato them for the 
profits of the inotqcA'fes and inclosed 
grounds, which he held in lieu of tithes, 
Bud tfaalbe might be decreed to vacate 
die?possession. The court, bound by 
formerjdeeisions, held the composition 
Weid, and decreed an account of tithes to 
Vhe reetory and costs,' as the composition 
deed was- not s tat edits the answer; and. i f 4 
Jiad, the court might have left him to his 
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remedy, in p hicli lie must hare recovered 
as the lawjstlnds at present; and Ate • 
cross bill vms dismissed, because the com, 

! >lainants in itpcould make no title to the 
and allotted, in lieu of tithes. Can a 
more palpable case of injustice be adduce 
ed ? Admitting the result was not in the 
rev. doetprh contemplation, it is not in 
his power, beyond the term of his own 
life, to cure this monstrous injustice; the 
lands must descend to his successor. A 
case was at issue in the county of Lan¬ 
caster, between the late rector of Mailing, 
and persons with whom exchanges of cer¬ 
tain portions of glebe had been made, 
highly beneficial to the church. Though 
above 250 years had elapsed, die probabi¬ 
lity was, tne lands would have been re¬ 
covered, r and possession kept of the 
grounds given in exchange. Some re¬ 
medy should be provided against such 
palpable acts, if wrong, it might, indeed, 
be stigmatized by a much stronger epi¬ 
thet. I should propose, on sttch agree¬ 
ments being set aside, the lands should 
be held for the use of the poor, till the 
legal owner should appear to claim. The 
last regulation in the bill I should wish to 
propose, would be, to give power to a jury 
to apportion lands covered by moduses, 
when the bounds were, from changes, 
lost or changed. These would be the ob¬ 
jects I would wish to provide for. Whilst, 
provision was made to assimilate the law 
of tivhes to that of every other property, 
injustice would be prevented, and litiga¬ 
tion most considerably checked. I dislaim 
all interference with any rights of the 
Church, or asking any thing more than 
what "the legislature has established with 
regard to the Crown—that possession 
should work for and not against the hol¬ 
ders of tithes. The lion, gentleman then 
moved, “ That leave be given to bring in a 
bill for the Amendment of the law in res¬ 
pect to ffithes.” 

Sir W. Scolribelieved, that if the peti¬ 
tions which had teen presented upon this 
subject last year were carefully attended 
to, and the grounds upon which they pro¬ 
ceeded duly considered, the House at 
least upon such grounds as the petitions 
stated, would not see the necessity of 
giving the subject any very grave consi¬ 
deration. Many of>shepi jfiJatn^;' to a 
single parish. < They were de^at^ined 
upon in about four days., .■ TfcAy. wenHft 
drawn up in the same, or nearly the south 
tefrps. They were circulated through 
the -country, and signed by women and 
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by persons of the lowest clast The coo*- j&st of the last year’s, and, nordeubt* the 
teats of those petitions We* extremely present year’s bill, was, to pot so end ip 
absurd. They stated, that tm system of theinconvfnienoeand anomaly oft he p" p- 
tithes was injurious to the agricultural in* sent principle of tithe law k In the instance 
Serests of the country anoTthe Christian of the Crown an undisputed possession of 
religion; they prayed the House to make sixty years put an its claims to nest, 
such regulation *in them as might best whilst a tenfold lltitude was given to 
suit the insular situation of Gteft Britain, claims on the part of the‘church. In feet, 
and be most consistent with its political to give a title to a modus, which barred 
relations. There was one from Horn* ail inquiry on the part of-the clergy or 
church, in Essex, which complained that 'impropriator, it must he shown to have 
the tithe was let to a lawyer and a clergy- had its existence prior to 'the; time of 
man, and that this was ruinous as well to Richard the first, a period of €00 years, 
agriculture as to religion. There were What he had saiddiad merely originated 
some petitions from Ireland upon the in a desire to do away with the impression 
same subject, and he could not say whe* he felt was likely to be made by the grave 
ther the local situation of that country and solemn warning given*by the learned 
might not admit of some beneficial ameqdr judge of the Admiralty, to abstain from fo¬ 
ment with respect to tithes. There were termeddling»with rights so sacred and ge- 
also two from Gloucester, which prayed nerally recognised as those of the clergy, 
for redress upon the principle that the It was too absurd a proposition to be 
system of tithe placed too large a propor- gravely entertained in that House, that 
tion of property in the hands of the clergy, any thing in the tithe system militated 
The objdfct of the bill was, to alter Vie against the interests of the Christian reii- 
provisions of the law as they at present gion, except in the angry feelings which 
existed upon the subject of tithe. He not unfrequently we»e the consequence of 
did not rise to oppose the introduction of feuds and contentions between pastore 
the bill. Tiiere would be other opportu- and their flocks, upon the subjects of liti- 
nities for objecting to it if he should con- gation respecting tithe cases. By the 
sider objection necessary. On so delicate present system, the older a man’s claim to 
a matter he would call upon the House a right *of modus or exposition, the 
to proceed with the utmost caution. If weaker it\yas—contrary to the general 
necessary at any time it was most certainly. -known principle of law fo 

so when they were about to touch oiWof all miter cases. It was now! two cen- 
the most ancient institutions of the S6un* turiqp and a half since the disabling sta- 
try—one which, for centuries, had been tute of queen Elisabeth, which followed 
undergoing the revision of the wisest and about thirty years after the dissolution of 
the ablest men, and who had transmitted to the monasteries by her father. Lay im- 
postcrity that system in the state in which propriators Still continued capafte*’ - ^ m 
they now found it. The question ifas be- alienations, until the decision of the cor- 
tween the landholders on one side* and porationjrf Berwick disturbed the founda- 
the tithe proprietors on the #ther. It tions of tne law as it had previously stood; 
was one of great delicacy, and required of which decision he could only saj, be 
the utmost caution and prudence. „He knew not whether most to reprobate, its 
did not mean to oppose the introduction folly or its dangerous consequences-*-*s 
of the bill, but he should watch its pro- its direct tendency was, to protect lay im¬ 
press through the different stages. propriators, as if they had been ecciesi- 

Sir & RumiUy said, that the bill of last astips. There #ere parts of the bill to 
year, in his mind, promised the most ex- whicn^Nthough trifling in themselves, be 
tensive and beneficial improvements. So felt an ofrj&won; although he acknow- 
far from seeking to put an end to tithes, ledged, that/V«the course of his experi- 
Jhe bill sought to strengthen the system ence, he had netetoeen an act of parlia- 
throughout, by adopting a principle of liament drawn up with a juster or more 
tithe more equitable and rational. As to profound knowledge of the subject treated, 
the oppratiqn on tlie minds of members, nor one more admirably adapted to es»- 
• the petition mentioned, the right sure the execution of its several provi- 
.gentleman, mights as well have attri- sions. He should reserve his objection 
* »*pted the introduction of the bill to the until a more advanced stage-of <he taiU, 
--diffusion of the principles of the Spin- »and should for the present give it his;meat 
scans or of the Hiunpdea club. Toe ob- decided support. * * 
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Mr. /,ocfcter* said, hedid not feel that 
•WSflnd fettf tremor which the right hfti. 
fWflTflMit see m ed to feel upon this bid, 
and'which he expressed as it were fer the 
purpose-Wf preventing the House from 
eiftetinjg upon it. Tne bill in its object 
whs h tnost Useful ori'e. The object was 
Only to legislate upon one species of pro¬ 
perty in tne same way as was done upon 
a)] others. The right hon. gentleman 
seemed inclined to cast a slur upon the* 
committee and upon the House by the 
allusions which he had made to the peti¬ 
tions presented last ^ear upon the sub¬ 
ject. The committee were not at all* in¬ 
fluenced by the language of those peti- 
tions. He had been a member of that 
committee, and he never sat with any set 
of gentlemen who seemed te have more 
regard fer the interests of the church. 
They, however, had made no objection to 
the measure. As to the casoolluded to 
of the lawyer and the clergyman who held 
the tithe, it gave rise to a great deal of 
litigation, and was by no means an unfit 
subject to be mentioned in a petition. 
The bill he considered as one which ought 
to receive the countenance of the legisla¬ 
ture. 

MV. Peel observed, that he did not un¬ 
derstand his right hon. friend to' say that 
he looked upon the bill as on<fto provide 
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although he ttas apprehensive that It would 
be difficult H> reconcile some parti 
to principles of sound policy. He thought 
there were mt^iy serious difficulties which 
it would not Ve easy to get over. It was 
a measure of great importance, and re¬ 
quired the utmost cautidn. 

Lord CJ *Mereagh admitted that the sub¬ 
ject was one of great importance. This, 
however, was not the time for proposing 
any objections against it or arguments ift 
its favour. It would be better to wait 
until they had an opportunity of seeing 
the bill. They would then be better able 
to judge of its objects. He did not un¬ 
derstand his right hon. friend to say any 
thing that could tend to prejudice the 
Hpuse against the measure. He merely 
recommended caution in the adoption of 
it.r When any legislative regulations were 
proposed with respect to tithes, they should 
be approached with the Same caution as 
those proposed with respect to other pro- 
peVty. He could not collect Vrom any 
thing which had fallen from his right hon. 
friend, that he was inclined to bar a fair 
discussion. He merely recommended that 
church property, being as sacred as any 
other, should be touched with the same 
caution. 

MV. Brougham agreed with the noble 
lord that it was better not to anticipate 


fer fee abolition of tithe. A any objections or arguments upon the hi 1 ! 


■Was, feat his right hon. friend hadRtequi 
esced in the motion for bringing ft in. 
He meVely recommended that the House 
should Use some caution in countenancing a 
measure for the removal of a practice upon 
:iicn the country had acted for centuries. 
It would not, in his opinion, be difficult to 
show, that, however they might in ap¬ 
pearance be founded on equality, the ap- 
plic*ation of the same principle of pre¬ 
scription to tithes as to othpr property 
would be very unjust. This bill would 
rather contribute fo increase, than to 
suppress litigation. The statement that 
there were ,now 120 causes pending in 
the^court of exchequer might, ifHiot ex¬ 
plained, seem to make agarHfThe clergy. 
The truth was, that ofjlf 69 of these 
causes had been instittf&l by the clergy. 
Only 35 of them had been commenced 
wtftini the last three years. That did not 
Mfcblint to twelve in each year, which 
i H 0 i proof of excessive litigation. He 
shbuld reserve to another stage of the 
bfllwhstever objections he had to make. 

Mr. J.H. Smyth raid, he would not oppose 
fee motion for’ feaVe to bring in the bill, 


Hit thought, however, that his hon. and 
iearifcd friend was very justifiable in the 
remarks he had made upon what had 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman op¬ 
posite. His (Mr. Brougham's) habitual 
veneration fojr that right hon. judge in- 
duced‘liim to pay the utmost attention to 
what* had fallen from him, and it did 
strike h,i>w that the object of his language 
was, to stigmatize the measure in its birth, 
and to set it forth to the world as one by 
which it was meant to trench upon the 
property* of the church. It was now 
stated, that sufeh was not his intention, 
but merely to caution the House against 
rash legislation. He wished just to 
mention one thing, which would show 
what it was the bill was meant to remedy, 
and the groundlessness of the damouf 
that was raised againBt it. What he should 
mention was, the right of composition: 
Composition real was legal r 24$. years 
back. Suppose a composition of lliiit 
kind effected while’it was legal,' thA-rt'.,. 
was acted upon and no tithe paid, bwj- 
thfe parson possessing the land fer' '200.', 
yearn. Under such circumstances, tire 
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•arson at present hod only tf file his bill 
iwpthe, and the court coll A not refuse 
him a decree unless tbe other \arty could 
produce his composition feat; not an 
«fld moth-eaten parchment, £ut one quite 
legible. It liad. been so decided in the 
court of exchequer. So that, by this 
means, the parson might retwin^the land 
which he got in composition, and get 
the tithe besides. It was not the object 
of the bill to unsettle the right of church 
property, but to clear it of difficulties. 
The property of the church should be 
held sacred, but not more so than the 
property of the crown, which had long 
lost the benefit of the nullum lempus 
Sir W. Scott wished to know the name 
of the case alluded to by the hon. aqd 
learned gentleman. . « 

Mr. Brougham could not immediately 
recollect the name of the case, but he was 
quite certain of it. * 

Mr. Curwen was surprised to hear the 
right hon.*gentleman take such a view 4>f 
the case as he had given to the House. 
He had put the bill into his hands before 
be had moved for leave to bring it in. 
He did not then make the same objections 
against it which had fallen from him that 
night; nor did he (Mr. Curwen) expect 
that an attempt would have been made to 
Create a prejudice against it in conse¬ 
quence of the petitions alluded to. With 
ttmse petitions he had nothing to do. J 
Leave was given to bring in the BillT 

Judge Hay.] Mr. Bennel said he rose 
to do what he conceived to be but an act 
of justice. At the conclusion of the last 
session he had presented a jfbtitionicora- 
plaining of the conduct of one of the 
Irish judges, in his observations qp a case 
of murder in a duel. That petition had 
been delivered to him in the middle of 
the session, and contained very serious 
allegations, which were, however, touched 
in such strong language, t^at he told tlm 
person who gave it to him*that]hc could not 
present to the House any such petition. 
Afterwards .lie had seen the published 
trial, and tbe terms of the petition being 
moderated, he consented to present it. 
He, had since, however, learned, from se¬ 
veral persons of high consideration, and 
resp.cciahility, th^ there was no founda- 
tip^yrhateve? for the charge#.. He had 
atta^ad a communication from the learned 
JW himspin for whom, he begged leave 
he entertained, the highest respeo#. 
lip, uoj?. ; cypyuiced that the, allega¬ 


tions of the petition were utterly ground- 
lo|P» a*d be was happy tc je able to make 
this stflteapnt. One of the allegations 
was, that the person tried was a relative 
of the judge. As to this, he stated him¬ 
self, that it was nqt the fact, at lnn ^ 
that the relationship was scarcely more 
than that which existed* among all the 
members of society. Another was, that 
he had thrown difficulties in the way of 
q>rocur!hg the writ; so far from this,, it 
appeared he had advanced money out of 
his pocket for the purpose of procuring it. 
A third was, that the person indicted was 
qf a* powerful family, and that that had 
been a source of favour. He was- autho¬ 
rized to say, that there had been no show 
whatever to support this. He was re¬ 
joiced to be gble to make this reparation 
to the character of that respected indivi¬ 
dual, the ouiy one in his power. He was 
anxious it should be as public as possible^ 
since the imputations contained in the 
petition had received a very extended dr-, 
culation. Judge Day, the learned judge 
in question, in the conscious dignity of 
innocence, had abstained from prosecuting 
the libeller. But at tbe suggestion of the 
lord chancellor, he had instituted a civil, 
action against the author of the slander, 
thereby giving the party qp opportunity 
of proving^! he were able, the truth of 
__ tons. He thought it due from 

him i&epologise to the House for having 
presented the petition in question, and to 
declare it to be his full belief and convic¬ 
tion, that the statements which it con¬ 
tained were altogether groundless [Hear, 
hear!]. • 

Mr. Peel complimented the hon. gentle-t 
man on the very propqp and liberal man¬ 
ner in which he had conducted himself on 
this occasion. So far was he from being 
sorry at the circumstance, that hp.wax 
extremely hippy an opportunity haxhthu* 
been dforded of furnishing so publip a : 
refutation of the calfinmy in questipp. 
Had he been in England at the period,fa 
the l&sta^ssion when the petition wosprp- 
seated, his r i eq^ r iedge of the integrity of- 
judge Day woigdjiave induced him.to beg 
the House to sut^qm^heir opinion,on the 
allegations which, it contained. Since i 
that time the learned judge had put him.uv 
possession of the most satisfactory 
dencc on the subject, namely, his private 
note book, which showed, that so lar..w#ftg 
he froip having conducted hiuiselfviMbfh’l 
way imputed to him, that he had acted,ijn 
a manner copyist urt with tI}Q)dig«h&* 
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of the ntvfltSm that he held, and with his 
duties both as a judge and as a christidh. 
Ihe teamed judge, would, he was sure, be 
equally satisfied with himself, at the state* 
neat made by the hpn. gentleman, and 
tito handsome and liberal manner in which 
%%Nibeentaadq. * • 


CftTtoM Factories Bill.] Sir Ro- 
fiert Peel rose to make his promised mo- , 
tten on a subject, the importance of which''j 
iheressed more and more on every consi¬ 
deration of it. About fifteen years ago 
he had brought in abiX for the Regulation 
of Apprentices in Cotton Manufactories'. 

At that time they were the description of 
persons most employed in those manufac¬ 
tories He himself had a thousand of 
them, and felt the necessity of some re¬ 
gulation with respect to them. Since that 
time, however, the business had been much 
extended. Manufactories were established 
ia large towns, and the proprietors availed 
themselves of all the poor population 
of those towns. In Manchester alone 
20,000 persons were employed in the cot¬ 
ton manufactories, and in the whole of 
England about three times that number. 
The business was of a peculiar nature, 
requiring of necessity that adults and 
children should work in the satfte rooms 
and at the same hours. It notorious.,, 
that children of a very tender Tlga* tia fit , frl * 
dragged from their beds some hoff/fi be¬ 
fore day light, and confined in the facto¬ 
ries not less than fifteen hours; and it 
was also notoriously the opinion of the 
facu lty, that no children of eight or nine 
"MStt/of age could bear that degree of 
hardship with impunity to their health 
and constitution, ft had'been, urged by 
the humane, that there might be two sets 
of foung labourers for one set of adults. 

He was afraid this would produce more 
harm than good. The better way would 
be to shorten the time of working for 
adults as well as for children; and to pre¬ 
vent the introduction of’ the latter at a 
very early age. Those who wf?fe em¬ 
ployers of the children, sed^J^hem from 
day to day, were not so* 'ensible of the 
injury that they susteij^il from this prac¬ 
tice as strangers, who were strongly im¬ 
pressed by it. In fact, they were pre¬ 
vented from growing to their full size. 

In consequence, Manchester, which used 
te fttrnish numerous recruits for the army, 

«t‘Ss no# wholly unproductive in that re¬ 
spect. He hoped the House would allotq 
Witt to bring in die Bill that night; he 
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would then Vo ve that it be printed, and 
the second weeding might take place-^Tt 
any future period that might seem conve¬ 
nient. The ]|pn. baronet concluded by 
moving, « That leave be given to bring ia 
a bill to amend and extend an act made in 
tiie 42d year of his present majesty! for 
the preae^v&ion of the health aud morals 
of Apprentices and others employed ia 
cotton and other mills, and cotton anti 
other factories.” 

Lord Latcelles said, he felt considerable 
difficulty on the present subject, which 
was of the highest importance to the ma¬ 
nufacturing districts. It was not all evils 
that were fit subjects for legislative inter¬ 
ference; for instance, he highly applauded 
tli^ bill of an lion, friend of his, respecting 
thimney-^weepers. But in the present 
caee it should be recollected, that the 
individuals who were the objects of tbe 
hon. ‘gentleman’s proposition were free 
labourers. This excited his jealousy; 
foP, were the principle of interference with 
free labourers once admitted, it was diffi¬ 
cult to say how far it might not be carried. 
If there existed any thing radically vicious 
in the system, it ought to be inquired 
into. In fact, a parliamentary inquiry had 
taken place by a committee in 1816, and 
he cOuld not help expressing his surprise, 
if the evils existed described by the hon. 
'jironet, that no legislative measure bad 
sb»ncr been proposed. When the House 
werk'about to legislate on a large scale, 
they ought at least not to do so on ex- 
parte evidence privately obtained, but on 
evidence openly taken before a committee 
of the House or otherwise. If the evils 
stated in this ex-parte evidence really ex¬ 
isted* it might be extremely desirous that 
something should be done to remedy 
them; still, however, the House ought to 
entprtain a great jealousy on this subject. 
At all events, the subject ought to be 
canvassed and examined in the most open 


manner. 


Mr. W. Smith thought the principle of 
the bill would be discussed more advan¬ 
tageously on the second reading, and he 
merely rose to say, that the measure had 
its origin in the report of the committee 
which sit in 1816, which contained folly 
sufficient grounds for it, although those 
grounds were certainly not weakened by 
the additional evidence which had been 
produced, and shewn to particular indivi¬ 
duals. He would also remind the Hoped, 
thht a petition had been received from the 
adult persons in this employment, against 
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She existing practice, wbiehnlone proved foctories, then in -fifteen horns inrifactepy 
tils necessity of some farthe\regulation. which «« wett ventilated and hr#|*My 
JMt. l*hUip* strongly objected to the Constructed in other respects. But 
adoption of any measure pf this descrip- could this evil be cured by any bill ?'*ffte 
Hon, and denied that the employment of small factories generally went to ruin, and 
children in the cotton factories operated, that was the cure |or the evil. From the 
a$ bad been described, to stint their growth, returns made to the House, out of 31,117, 
impair their comfort, or sdhtler disease the number or perrons employed in these 
amongst them* If he conceived that the returns, 1717, or Si per cent, were of the 
establishment with which he was con- age qf 10 and under, 13,203 from 10 *6 
nected, though he was only what was* 18, and 26,197 of the age of 18 and up. 
Called a sleeping partner in it, scattered wards. Out of 27,827 persons, there were 
disease and death in the manner which 1830 only who could not (lead. Olit of 
had been described, be should take shame 25,000 the nurabfr of persons returned 
to himself if lie did not immediately at- ■side was 163, very little more than -|tha 
tempt to remedy the evil. The fact was, per cent. For these and other reasons. Me 
however, that that establishment had been felt it to be his duty to bppose the bon. 
conducted in such a manner that it waean baronet’s measure, 
important benefit to the poor, and an eif- Mr. Wilbcrforcc was desirous that die 
ample to other factories. In this, how- discussion should be reserved till this 
ever, he himself had no merit, for the whole subject Bbould be fully before them, 
whole was doife independently of him. If differewt systems of management prd- 
Durlng the twenty-seven years which that vailed in the conduct of different factories, 
establishment had existed, no contagious that was a sufficient reason for inducing 
disease had ever been known in it; and the House to require farther information, 
during eleven of those years returns of the His hope and belief was, that a fair in¬ 
state of health bad regularly been made, quiry would prove that the interests of 
and the sickness amounted only to a small the manufacturers and those pf humanity 
fraction per cent. Out of a thousand per- were not at variance. Whatever might 
tons employed, the whole sum paid to be the result of the measure, he was suae 
them in poors-rates did not exceed 3/. per the Houkemust feel obliged to the boa. 
annum—a fortieth part of the Bum which Jfegronet^ iftiscuBsion must lead to useful 
tlfce factory contributed to the poor. He was convinced that whatever 

such was the fact, could any man SByJflat originated with the hon. baronet tras the 
the employment was unhealthy 1 '/here result of experience, prudence, and hu- 
was no manufactory in the country, from inanity. 

which, if the same menus were taken Mr. Finlay said, that excepting in one 
which had been resorted to in this case, instance, in the county of Lancaste c^the re m 
numerous petitions and complaints might was no proof of the existence of any en$ 
not begot. About four or fire persons which could justify legislative interference, 
had .been very active in looking out for In that qpse indeed, evils existed of the 
complaints; they had dispatched their highest description. But this was a jfiac- 
emissaries secretly about the country, and tory conducted under the provisions of 
had circulated papers among the people an act of parliament—a proof that no law 
in the different factories for their signa- could prevent bad men from doing wicked 
ture. The hon. baronet had said*, the pe- thing£ Even in this/actory, however, it 
titipners, in order to have the number of was proved, that though children were 
hours -reduced, would Willingly submit to emulated fourteen hours, they were not- 
a.reduction of wages; but the petitioners withstanding ip exceeding good health, 
did riot say one word about reduction of He warned'in House against entertains 
Wages; and if they said they would con- ing any which went, like the 

sent to such reduction, he would not be- present, ta^ intenteraPwith a manufacture 
Have them. The habits of these people of such vital importance. .It was the matt 
led diem to combine together; and it important ever established .in this coua- 
required great delicacy on the part of "try; indeed, he believed, it employed 
Jitsftr employers to prevent much mischief more people than all die other auaulbfr 
heii% done in this waj. Small factories turps of the country taken 
wore often ill ventilated, and -from that The experts from. Jt ; exceeded 
jnecomstance the*health of a person mi^ht lions a year.; and what was eapovjjqp 
four more in six hours in one of these was. not equal to 'what the.home Oat* 
(VOL. XXXVII.) (2 0) 
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sumption was." > The whole amount 
df the martufoctttres was little sh<Wt 
of ? 40 millions a year. The hill should 
Attetad tb tbs' linen and woollen ma- 
ddfeMdrin/ 1 m the Imurs of confinement 
sere in them equally Jong. The medical 
whose opinion had bgen quoted, had 
Ofever been in the cotton factories, and a 
Medical man had told a friend of his, Six 
Vftftiths ago, that within six months he 
would be a dead mail. He mentioned ] 
that, to show that medical men were not 
infallible. In 1802'the hon. baronet had 
opposed a measure siihilar to the present, 
on the ground that it was impracticable*. 
For himself, he should allow no one stage 
to pass withouf discussion, and he must 
express his regret, that on a question of 
inch, importance, none of the ministers 
should be present. 

’’•Mr. Peel wished to observe, that the 
blit now proposed to be brought in, was 
Introduced in 1815: it was then with> 
drawn, as It was contended, that there 
was not sufficient evidence on the subject 
before the House. In i 816, a committee sat 
for the purpose of investigation. A bill was 
not introduced last year from the indisposi- 
tion of the mover; but that was no reason 
why one should not be introduced now. It 
was no argument against such yf bill that 
some factories were well rsffiri ^ted. 
same factories were well regulatechoy.. 
Sent, that was a reason for the "House 
adopting the regulations on which those 
factories were conducted. With respect 
to-the instance of misconduct in Lan- 
TCSShjUP, which had been alluded to, it was 
provedthat children were employed there 
fifteen hours a day, and after any stop* 
page, 1 from five in the morhing till ten in 
the^ evening—seventeen hours, and this 
often for three weeks at a tirfie.*- On the 
Sunday they were employed from six in 
the morning till twelve, in cleaning the 
machinery. The medical men exftmined 
tiy the committee were some of them re¬ 
lates to manufacturers, tfod well actrvunt* 
Ad jrith factories. It vn og Evidence, 
tfat children had even bewmployed at 
age' as early as fiveVSnd some were 
under thfrageof seven. Could 
f, that a child of seven years 
to be employed fourteen 
it necessary to have the 
medical men to prove that to 
of-seven years of age was 
{Ndth? At the same time, 
teecftriectwa* not with 
■ inflection 
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had been thloyn out against an individual 
with whom Me was nearly connected. An 
hon: gentlmnan had observed, that die 
individual in question had not introduced 
the bill till aftdr he had acquired his wealth, 
and abandoned the trade. So far die 
hon. gentleman was perfectly correct in 
his facts. «‘Hie hon. gentleman had stated, 
that the magistrates had complained eff 
the manner in which the establishment 
with which the individual in question was 
cortterned, was conducted; but he had 
stated this without qualification as to -the 
time of such complaints. This referred 
to a period so far back as 1784, and 
again in 1796; and it wm in conse¬ 
quence of these complaints (hat the bill 
6&1802 was introduced. A great change 
had taken place in the manner of con¬ 
ducting that manufactory since that pe¬ 
riod. Before the application of steam* 
it wa» necessary to select "situations where 
faJIs of water could be had; f these si¬ 
tuations were frequently mountainous, 
and the population thin, and children 
were obtained as apprentices from large 
towns; but now these man ufactones were 
in populous neighbourhoods. The indi¬ 
viduals in question finding that in his own 
establishment abuses had taken place, and 
were" kept from his knowledge by die 
overseer, and learning that the same 

S *s took place in other manufactories* 
a proof of his sincere wish to remedy 
vil by bringing in the bill of 1802. 
Mr. Philips, in explanation, observed, 
that the bill of 1802 was completely a 
dead letter, but that the manufactories 
were now ii\ a far better 6tate than they 
were, at that time. The hon. member paid 
several compliments to the worthy baro¬ 
net who (tad introduced the bill. 

Mr. Curwen observed, that at the pass¬ 
ing of the bill in 1802, the manufactories 
were conducted most infamously, but he 
could n 8w state, from actual observation, 
that they weKj much better managed. 
The present me&sure did not appear to 
him to have been well digested; for in¬ 
stead of weighing the whole of the mat¬ 
ters it was intended to embrace, the hon. 
baronet appeared contented with weigh¬ 
ing parts. He thought be might be 'Al¬ 
lowed to put the question, whether It #M 
possible that individuals in ,the situation 
of parents, who, it must be generally- ad¬ 
mitted, had some ^ortion> of the mm Of 
human nature where their oEsptitsg: wee 
conce rned. should seek to wear awaytht 
health and spirits of th#h"rtrtidren by 
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oyer exertion. Dr. BUnp.frrevious to & had had much conversation upon the 
his examining some of tire f»torie», had siroject with many persons connected 
expected to find a great degAe of sick* with cotton mills, and particularly with 
new, and was greatly astonished at finding the conductor of the establishment at 
the; very reverse. Whatjl then, could New Lanark, and ^he general opinion 
have produced effects so striking, but was, that something was necessary to be 
that improvemefltP in the system of pre- done. He hoped, therefore, that the bill 
serving health which had beAi (found so would be carried through the House. It, 
efficacious in many of his majesty’s gaols? came from an excellent quarter, for it was 
In (act, no set of persons could be more impossible to select a person more expe* 
healthy than the children so employed, "Hencjad in the business than the bon. ba- 
and he could have wished, before the roaet. 

House had been called upon to legislate, Sir Jama Graham was of opinion, that 
that a committee had been appointed to if children who were apprenticed were re* 
examine into the real state of the case, strained from working sixteen hours a day, 
Before he sat down, he thought it right the House ought not to put any restraint 
to remark upon the propriety of legislat- upon free labour. As far as went to the 
iog between the parent and the child :«ife relief of apprentices, it was proper to le- 
went to say, that those of the poorer* gislate ; and* he should be ready to go as 
order were not fit to be trusted with tfce far bs any one in forming any measure for 
management of their own children. Let their amelioration. The House must be 
the House not disguise from itself,* that aware, that a committee upon this subject 
the moment it was ascertained that the was appointed in 1815,butnothingfioalwas 
hours of Abour were to be reduced, tlfkt agreed upon. In 1816 the same commit* 
moment there would be aa outcry for an tee again sat, and their inquiry was pro* 
increase of wages. Tt had been said, that ceeding when the aession closed. The 
the parties themselves would consent to committee was not able to lay any report 
a diminution of wages, and farther, that before the House, but they expected to 
the measure would be the means of call- be called upon to resume tbe inquiry, 
ing a greater number of persons into em- As nothing had resulted from the labours 
ploy men t. But then tbe consequences of that tommittee, the present bill was 
must be, that if the earnings of persons Jounded Sfcgn an ex parte exposition of 
wgre lessened in point of hours, themj ,fc^5s«bj!?ct.'" The hon. baronet was not 
must be some means foupd for increaspfg perhaps aware of this fact, but it was one 
their wages. In that case it musr be which, in his opinion, ought to weigh with 
ruinous to the individuals and hurtful to the House. He would not oppose the 
the country: for the well-being of the bringing in of the bill, but he would take 
cotton manufacture must depend on our evpry means of obstructing its p rogress 
foreign relations, and the ultimate effect upon every pbint which interfereff^MSf 
must be, that the trade woulAedestfoyed, free labour. 

and a number of persons thrown <fut of The b^l was brought in, and read a 
employment. On a former occasion, he first time. . 

concurred in opinion with those who . • f- 

thought an alteration in the system pot Petitions complaining of tux 
only proper, but necessary; but since Operation of the Habeas Corpus 
then he had had many opportunities of Suspbnsion Act.] Lord A. Hamilton 
becoming more practicigly acquainted presented petitions frfim William Robert 
with tlie details and with the real facts ; son qf Mcikle Qpvan, and from W'tUiaps 
and he now felt confident, that to legis* Mufray-and David Smith in Cakon *©/ 
late at all upon the subject, would be Glasgow, ceagffbuoing of theOperatidh of 
ruinous to the trade, and injurious.- to the the Habeas Census Suspension Act, ap4 
parties who were intended to be Relieved, praying for redrno. • , » 

Sir John Jackson thought, as the House Mr. Finlay said, that theae person# had 
Md given their attention to the ameliora* mistaken the fact. They had not beeplgkqn 
tion of (he situation of alaves abroad, that up under the Habeas Corpus Susp@$QP 
thty could not in reason neglect their act, for no person whatever had b^epWjW^* 
feller-subjects at-home. It was totally fined. He had seen agendemaq^hwW- 
impossible that, children kept at work for lately come from Glasgow, wfiftlSWaijlP - 
an many hours could be brought up with {pm, that these persons baa bow 
• duo impression of the hr moral duties, ed before magistrates, r thej- B ff pt j f y « 
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taken, and bid been ap well treated tlieQt 
they returned thanks for the treatment 
aAich they and their families had received. 
There was, in foci, not one word of truth 
in the petitions from beginning to end. 
At My rate, if they had thought proper 
they night by the usual process have ob¬ 
tained their liberty or their trial within 

stay days. 

Lord A. Hamilton thought it very na-1 
tftValfor the petitioners to imagine that * 
they were detained under the Suspension 
jMi Dor could he conceive, why, if they 
were properly confined, thee had been 
theeharged without being brought«to 
trial. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Gamumkg Suppression Bill.} Mr. 
Ogie moved the order of the day for the 
second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Barties, conceiving that the bill 
weuid not tend to suppress the vice of 
gaming, moved that it be read a second 
time on that day six months. 

Sir F. Flood said, shat so far from put* 
tmg down gaming, this bill went to encou- 
> rage it. This was evident from the title 
of the bill, for it professed to have for its 
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Holiday, February 23. 

Report of.the Secret Committee 
OE THE 11 ou/k OF Lords ON THE IN* 
tbrnal State of the Countkv/} The 
Duke of Montrose presented the follow* 
«»g • • 

Report of the Secret Committee of the 
House of Lords, appointed to exa¬ 
mine into the matter of the several 
Papers, scaled up, presented to the 
House by command of the PVince Re* 
gent. 

By the Lords Commjttus «p>* 
pointed a Secrgt Committee to ex¬ 
amine into the matter of ^he Papers 
presented to this House, in a 
m Sealed Bag, by the command of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Re* 
gent, and to report to the House 
as they shall see cause; And to 
c whom were referred Additional 
Papers (scaled up,) also presented 
to the House by ihe command of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Re¬ 
gent. 

•• "'•■M *v« ««, w»voav\* «>v *im »v ava two » Ordered to Report .—That the Corn- 

object to regulate houses kept for th&pur- I mittec have proceeded to examine the 
poses of play; end regulation, b/ observ- ] papers so referred to them. 


• « 


ed, was not suppression. ^ _ 
thing could be more injurious to < r . . , w 

reputation, and life than the vice ol*"gara 
iag. It had brought many individuals to 
ruin, had produced great private misery,and 
had deprived the country of many persons 
who might otherwise have been useful and 
members of society*. Upon these 
considerations, it ought to be suppressed 
but this, he repeated, was a 1^11 which 
professed to regulate, and not to sup- 
pteh. He should, therefore, rote for the 
amendment, for he could never consent to 
license the practice, as waS dime in 
France, both for gaining and brothetkeep- 
iog. 

. Mr. Lockhart said, it was impossible to 
give^effect to this bill, for at comnron law 
a gaming house was a nuislwn, and there 
no power vested is. ^oagistrates to 
grant a licence undet ssdi circumstances. 

. Ogle remarked on the extent of 
fpsa«Bg houses in London. There were 
iMPr^ lhana thousand of them creating all 
•WW’sf ftstgc Wef« He did net think that the 
Wl wroftW. interfere with the common law 
of the lendffoe #«14j however, consent to 

. Han-Agreed to. 


lu execution of this duty they have 
^oceeded, in the first place, to consider 
of the said papers as contained infor- 
I mnimn as to the state of titose parts of 
England in which the circumstances de¬ 
tailed in the two reports of the former 
committees appear to have arisen. 

In the last of those reports, presented to 
the House oh the 12th of June last, it 
was represented that the period of a ge¬ 
neral rising, of which the intention and 
object were stated in the reports, ap¬ 
peared to have been fixed for os early a 
day as possible after the discussion of aft 
expected motion for reform in parliament; 
that Nottingham appeared to have been 
intended as the hCad quarters, upon which 
a part of the insurgents were to march in 
the first instance; and that they expected 
to be joined there, and on their march to¬ 
wards London, by other bodies with such 
arms as they might have already provided, 
or might procure by force from private 
houses, or from the ddferei* depute or 
barracks, of which the attack was f^opowd 
That concurrent information, from rfftuy 
quarters, confirmed the expectation «f'S 
•«btnl rising about th« time abova-mtft- 
tionad, but that it waM ukn a y t eart y ft* 
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ported to the 9th or 10th Jane, for tlfeir march) many of their body felt 
which various raisons hadoe^t assigned, ulurmed at the atrocious projects in which 
The report added, that the ltffest. intelii- they had engaged, which had actually fed, 
pence from those quartern had made it to a cruel and deliberate murder; they* 
highly probable that tho sanutcauses which found tlrat their confederates had net ar- 
hsd to that time thwarted the execution rived to their support, aa they had been 
of those desperate designs, via. the vigi- jed to expect; and Ih the villages through 
lance ot the government, thegVegt activity which they pasted, a strong indisposition 
and intelligence of the magistrates, the being manifested towards their cause sod 
ready a—istance afforded under their or* projects, some of them threw away their 
tiers by the regular troops and yeomanry, # pike* and retired, beforetbemditary force 
the prompt and efficient arrangement# of appeared; and oat tlis in* show of that 
the, officers intrusted with that service, forceUbere* dispersed, their leaders at*, 
the knowledge which had from time to tempting ia vain tocallytboos, <|M | SB* 
time been obtained of the plants of the taken prisoners, and many guns Bin pffitaa 
disaffected, and the consequent arrest and were seized. 

confinement of die leudingagitatnrs would This insurrection, of small imported** 
occasion a still farther postponement of in itself, is a subject of material con s i de r 
their atrocious plans. « * ration, as it was manifestly inconsequence 

It now appears that in the night of the of measures detailed in the two reports 
9th of June last, a rising took place in above-mentioned, and appears to have 
Derbyshi'C, headed by a person who* went been a psrfeof the general rising proposed to 
fort had purpose from Nottingham, and was take effect on the 9th or 10th of June, as 
therefore called u The Nottingham C^j- stated in the last of those reports, 
tain.’’ The insurgents were not formida- At the assizes at Derby, in the month 
ble for their numbers, but they were ac- of July following, the grand jury found 
tuated by an atrocious spirit. Several of bills of indictment for high treason against 
them had fire arms; others had pikes pre- forty-six of the persons charged with hav- 
viously prepared for the purpose: and as ing been engaged in this insurrection; and 
they advanced towards Nottingham they several of those persons having been taken 
plundered several bouses of aims, atid in were arrdfened upon the gndictnvent be* 
one instance a murder was committed. a spgtfhi commission issued for that 

Tfeey compelled some persons to join 111 enpd : ^MoJNroe, which sat at Derby in the month 
and endeavoured to compel othersjny of October following. Four of the prin- 
threats of violence, and particularly by cipal«offcnders were separately tried and 
the terror of the murder which had been convicted; three of them were executed! 
committed ; and they proposed to reach and the capital punishment of the fourth 
Nottingham early in the morning of the was remitted, on condition of tran sports * 
10th of June, and to surpriq^ the njjlitary tion. The conviction of these four inaBBUt- 
in their barracks: hoping thus to hepome nineteen of the other persons indicted, 
masters of the town, and to be joined by whose cqpduct had been deemed in the- 
considerable numbers there, and*\aparty next degree most criminal, to withdraw 
which they expected would be assembled ! their pleec*of not guilty, and to plead 
in Nottingham Forest, and which actutflly ! guilty to tljp indictment, in hopes of thus 
did assemble at that pluce, as after stated, avoiding a capital punishment; and the 
The disposition to plunder, the resistance senteifce of death oi^ these persons was 
they met with, and otherScircumstances, afterwards remitted, on differentconditions. 
so delayed their march, Hat they had not Aggfegt all the* other persons indicted, 
arrived near their place of destination at a who were in cpstody, the law offices of 
late hour in the morning: and the coun- the Crown reclined producing any evi- 
try being alarmed, a military force was as- dence and thj ^ Vwe accordingly acquit- 
Bemhtcd to oppose them. ted. The restflflh# persons included in 

The language used by many persons the indictment, had fled from justice and 
•Bgsged in this enterprise, and particularly have not yet been taken, 
feythei# leaders* leaves no room to doubt The fact of this actual insurrection first 
th*t their objects were the overthrow of proved to the satisfaction of a most re#* 
ttorestobliehed 'government and laws; ex- pectable grand jury of the* county Hr 
tMvagtot as those objects, were, when Derby, who (bund the bill of’indtetlBetrtj 
ooMMrod^ #ith me inadequate means mod afterwards proved in open end) «B 
trineb they pcMftssMh n, Ac cost* of tbosarisfeotfen of Ibes&rertd jewfe* ***nr 

f 
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on the four several trials of the persons [night of theDth, induced the magistrates 
convicted; jaraved also, by the acknoy- [ to send for r military force from the bar- 
Ig^nontaftb) same guilt by (those who 1 . 1 .. 

withdrew, , their pleas of not guilty, and 
-leaded guilty to the tame indictment, and 
L “~ 1 'Emitted themselves to the mercy 
town, appear u> the committee to 
_ ablished beyond ttfe possibility of 
*t, the credit,due to the information 
loped in the last report, respecting 
dans of more extended insurrection, 1 
had previously been concerted, and 
respecting the postponement of these 
plans to the 9th or 10th of Jane. 

But this insurrection in Derbyshire was 
not the only circumstance occurring since 
the petoddesoribed in the last of the two 
reports before-mentioned, which demon¬ 
strates the correctness of the information 
on which the committee who made that 
report proceeded, in representing such a 
general rising to have been intended, and 


racks; and/wder [being quickly restored, 
the military returned to their barracks, 
and were nottagain called out, until tbs 
morning of the 10th, when they were re* 
quired to dfeist in disparting the Derby¬ 
shire insurgents, who were then on their 
march. 

Connected with these disturbances in 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, a dis¬ 
position to similar conduct was manifested 
in a part of the West Riding of York¬ 
shire. On the 6th of June a meeting of 
delegates was assembled at a place called 
Thornhill Lees, near Huddersfield; and 
at this meeting it was understood, that 
the time to be fixed for a general rising 
would be c announced. The persons as¬ 
sembled at that meeting were surprised 
by the magistrates, assisted by a military 
force,'and some were taken into custody. 


to have'been postponed; and that Not- ] This arrest deranged the plans of the dis- 
tinghamwas the head quarters upon which ' affected; and the greater part of the dis- 
a part of the insurgents were to march in j tricts in that part of Yorkshire, in which 
the^first instance ; and that they were ex- j a general rising had been proposed, re¬ 
pented to he joined there by insurgents [ mained quiet. But in the neighbourhood 


from different quarters. 

Early in the same night on which the 


of Huddersfield, in the night of the 6th 
of June, a considerable body assembled, 


JCrtHlY tU IUC BOU1C IllgUl UU WU1UI1 IU6 J Q1 dUUC, It VV1IBIUCI aUlt* UUU J MBCUII/ICU) 

Derbyshire insurgents began their opera- * some with fire arms,and others with scythes 
tions, the towg of Nottingham 1 was in a j fixed on poles, and proceeded to various 
state of considerable agitation^: It appears 1 outrages, plundering Houses for arms, 
from the evidence given upon the triyfifa&jMi^d firing on the head-constable of Hud- 
Derby,* that during the march at the ; deusfield, and upon a person of the Yeo- 
Derbyshire insurgents towards Notting- j manry cavalry, who went out of the town 


ham, one of their leaders, afterwards con¬ 
victed.of high treason, was sent forwards 
onhorseback, to obtain intelligence. Qn 
“litH&uni to the main body of the Derby- 
ahire insurgents, it was pretended that the 
state of Nottingham wax favourable to 


to learn their objects. Indictments were 
preferred both for the felonies and the 
burglaries at the assizes at York io the 
month of July. The facts of the out¬ 
rages Ibere committed appears to have 
been established by the finding of the 


their designs; tEe actual state of* Notting- j bills by ( the grand jury ; but sufficient 
hand and its neighbourhood, appears from evidence was not produced on the trial 
the evidence given on the trials at Derby.! to bring the crimes home to any indivi- 


In the night "of the 9th of 5une, some 
persons, stated to be in number aboAt one 
hundred, had assembled on the race 
course, in Nottingham Forest, whep» the 
Derbyshire insurgents, according to tfieir 
Ofigiml plan, were to baveSprrived at an 
Ty hour on the morn "ujf of the 10th, 
4 expected to be js inedFhy such a party. 
L *~i partywas seen about twelve at night; 

we^e drawn up in line, two deep, 
4jSJparMf them were armed with pikes 
or ptywu . They remained assembled on 
the race ground until past, two o’clock in 
the r menung» w ^*ch time they dia¬ 
pered , gotne appe trances of! disturbance 


duals. 

From the evidence given at the trialsat 
Derby, it appeared that the Derbyshire 
insurgents had expected a considerable 
reinforcement from this part of Yorkabire, 
believing that a general rising would take 
place at the time to be fixed for that pur- 

? ose; and it appears likewise, that in 
orkshire, as well as in all tbe other dis¬ 
tricts where these designs were carmug 
on, great reliance has unifqrmlg. been, 
placed upon the hojpe of powerful support 
and co-operation from London, however, 
erroneous such an expectation m*jt hare 
bedn, with respect to the extent to which 


in jbe town of NdUipghwa early in the j it was supposed to have existed* 
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The committee have the, satisfaction of rants of the secretary of ifete.toh'iaipf- 
delivering it as their decided rio ini on, that cWh of high treason who hare ndttttun 
not only In the country in geirbra}, but irt brought te trial; of these, several "'ifem 
those districts where the designs of the discharged on examination, without 
disaffected were most acth&ly and imre- subsequent warrant gf detention. 
mittihgly pursued, the great body of the thirty-seven, warrants of detention^ ^ 
people have regained untainted, even suspicion of high treason, were issued by 
during the periods of the greAest internal the secretary or state: hut one, who 
difficulty and distress. finally committed, wassoon after released • 

The arrests and trials which have taken another was 'soon discharged on account 
place, and the devflopement of the designs 'of illness ; and a third died r in' prisou. 
of the leaders of the disaffected, together The grounds upon which those warrants 
with the continued activity and vigilance were issued, have been severally eftamlaed 
of the magistrates and of the government, by the committee; fen that examination it 
must have had the salutary effect of check- has«appeared to the committee, dint all 
iitg the progress of disaffection, where it these arrests and detentions have been 
existed; agd the improved state of the fully justified by the varionk circumstances 
country, and the increased employment under which they have taken place; and! 
now afforded to the labouring classes, have in no case does any warrant of detention 
contributed to render those who ware appear to have been issued, except in 
most open to seduction, less disposed to consequence of information upon oath, 
embrace the desperate measures frhich It appears to the committee, that aH 
the pressure of distress might have l^d the persons who were so arrested and 
them to hazard. detained, and who were not prosecuted. 

Some of the persons engaged in these have been at different times discharged* 
projects, particularly in London, are still as the state of the country, and the dr- 
active, and appear determined to perse- cumstances attending the several trials 
vere, though with decreasing numbers which had taken place, were judged to 
and resources. It appears, therefore, to permit. 

theconimittee,thatthecontinuedvigilauce The committee understand that, up to 
of government, and of the magistrafes in a certain \eriod, expectations were enter- 
the several districts which have been most /eiped ofjj&npg able to bring to trial s 
disturbed, will be necessary. proportion of the persons so ar- 

Having thus taken awiew of the st,«e rested and detained; but that thesefexpec- 
of the country in the disturbed districts, tations have from time to time been mt- 
from the period described in the report avoidably relinquished, 
made to the House towards the close of On the whole, therefore, it has appeared 
the last session of parliament, the com- to-the committee, that the government, 
raittee have proceeded to ermine such of in the execution of the powers vesteana 
the papers referred to them, as relate to it, by the two acts before mentioned, has 
the arrests of several persons under war- acted wiy? dueMiscrerion and moderation^ 
rants issued by one of his majesty!? prin- and as far as appears to the committee, 
cipal secretaries of state, and the deten- the magietrfites in the several disturbed 
tention of several of the persons so ,sr- districts hage, by their activity and tit¬ 
rated under the authority of two acts lance, contributed materially to the pre¬ 
pasted in the last session of parliament, servatfon of the public peace, 
to empower his majesty tossecure and de- The Report was ordered to be printed, 

tain such persons as liis majesty shall I^nl Grosven&r observed, ihat the re- 

sinmect are conspiring against his person port afforded gp new information to.the 
and government. House. It ifhs little more than a trans- 

With respect to those against whom cript of what been stated by the for- 
bdlla -of indictment were found by different mer committees, and %hat had passed oa 
gf»M juries, and those who have been the trials at Derby. There' was nothing 
brought to trial or have fled from justice, like any proof that the state of the coun- 
the conominee conceive that it is imneces- try required such measures as those which 
sity ftr them to make any particular state- had been adopted on die recommendation _ 
■taw.Warrant* were issued by the se~ of ministers. He must express hifre- 
crataty of state against ten persons, who gret that the Habeas Corpds act hair 
tave not been taken. Forty-four persons been suspended on such slender e*idafe;j 
appear to have bean arretted under war- Their lordships bad now a view of an the !: 
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nighty danger through which they b«ui 
y w nq< }. feat to enable the House to judge 
ef -.the conduct of ministers, d£ was de¬ 
sirable that the whole evidence presented 
to the, committee should he laid before 
parliament; and le«t ( ihe publicity might 
OS Otoanded with dance? to any iudivi- 
dtud« f he suggested that the evidence 
awit he given in blank. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it was the 
intention of lord Sidmouth to present a' 
bill on Wednesday, founded on the sub¬ 
ject matter of the report of the Secret 
Committee. * 

The Earl of Carnarvon presented r pe¬ 
tition from die inhabitants of Manchester 
and Salford, tlfe same as the petition pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Philips in the House of 
Commons on the 10th instant. The 
noble earl also presented petitions from 
William Ogden, and James Sellers, similar 
to those presented to the Houue of Com¬ 
mons, complaining of outrage and ill- 
treatment in the mode of their arrest and 
confinement, and praying against a bill of 
indemnity. * 


BatfTC^as Lights BOR, 


tfiTG 


Slave Trade.3 Lord Holland ad¬ 
verted to the address of the House to the 
throne, praying that the colonial assem- t 
blies in the West Indies migl/ be urged ; 
to adopt such measures as grig 1 '.! be nuqtt ! 
effectual for preventing any trafiji^iw-w^eal for the prosperity of the city. He 
slaves,"and wished to be informed whether | fhedged himself,.that whenever it should 
ministers meant to bring the subject | appear to be the real wish of the majority 
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Bath Gas Lights Bjill.] Mr. 
Dickinson having moved the second read¬ 
ing of this bill. 

Colonel Palmer opposed the motion. 
He was, *h« said, instructed to state, by 
the mayor and corporation of Hath, that 
they did not object to the principle of 
the measure, but that as the guaidians of 
the interests of their ft How citizens, it 
appeared to them that as there was much 
difference of opinion with respect to the 
merits of the Gas Light, as there wgs no 
necessity for the immediate adoption of 
the invention in Bath, and ps improve¬ 
ments were every day making in the pre- 
paration*nd management of the gas itself, 
itewnuld be better to wait the result of 
those improvements than to take a hasty 
step ‘of which they might afterwards re¬ 
pent. It had been said by 1 lie friends of 
tfie bill, that it was the universal wish of 
the mhabit'ints of Bath, that it should be 
carried. The fact was, however, that a 
great majority of the owners of property 
in Bath were adverse to it. The promo¬ 
ters of the measure were shareholders, 
and other interested persons. The cor¬ 
poration, on the contrary, had no interest 
in it, but were actuated solely by their 


under consideration, by presenting the 
acts of the colonial legislatures relating to 
tjriytobject ? He did not mean this" in 
any hostility to ministers, who he had 
no doubt had done all in their power 
to urge the colonial assemblies*. to adopt 
tb^ requisite measures; nor did he doubt 
the disposition of the latter.* "He knew, 
indeed, that io Jamaica measures to the 
effect desired had been adopted under the 
Auspices of the noble duke who presided 
there as governor, and whose conduct in 
that station <was equally iionourablo^.p the 
gewsmment here, ana a^jvantageous to 
Che interests of the island 
Earl Bathurst said, Mt the whole of 
of the coltffiiad legislatures upon 
fiibject had not yet been received; 
' l jt, therefore, it was thought most 
hie not to bring the subject under 
conetdciptian till they had all come to 
JagHf Iwa might be assured, 
that tfc «ti§ject had received from his 
myerty’a ‘Waters, that attention which 
it *otas% nefritea. i 


of householders, and other inhabitants of 
Bath, to have the gas introduced, the 
mayor and corporation would not only 
consent to itf introduction, but aid it by 
every means in their power. There wan 
one clause of the bill to w hich he wished 
the attention of the House to be particu¬ 
larly directed, as it clearly manifested the 
contrariety of opinion which existed on the 
subject in Hath ; he meant the clause by 
which tfie property of one of the princi¬ 
pal land owners in Bath, earl Manvors, 
was exempted frhm the operation of the 
bill. Another great land owner at Bath, 
lady Rivere, objected to the bill. If this 
bill for the partial lighting of Bath, were 
agreed to, the whole city might be in¬ 
jured, should it prove a nuisance rather 
than a benefit. He had been one of the 
warmest advocates of the got light hiefr- 
self. No man could observe its beauty-, 
and reflect on its economy, without .fern* 
so; but within the last two days, be ban 
heard some circumstances wmch rallicr 
shook his opinion. If there was any one 
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E l ace in the kingdom in whiih it was to hfinds tlie supply of the city should be 
e expected that the gas w$nj,d be in the pf|ced. As for the corporation, he feared 
best state, it was the spot on ^hich they they were^i set of gentlemen who moved 
were, as it was naturally the interest of about business much too slowly in their 
the contractors to take careyhat it should fur gowns, to expect they would effect 
appear to advantage under the observa- any thing that required energy or spirit, 
tion of the members of the legislature. He felt a preference for the other parties. 
He happened late’y, however, • to be in as being moref competent anil efficient, 
company with a gentleman who resided and should, therefore, support the bill, at 


and who declared, that frequently for 
days, and sometimes for weeks, the smell 


in the immediate vicinity of that House, least until it was brought into a com* 


ittee! 

Mr. P. Moore wished the bill to go into 


of the gas was abominable. He had a committee, and expressed his intention, 
also been told by another gentleman at when it got there. So draw the attention 
Chelsea that having been at tbe expence of t[ie committee to the prices charged by 
of fitting up his whole House with gas the Gas Light Companies, l'or lamps for 


lights, he had foqpd the effluvia so 
intolerably ^offensive, and so injurimi 
to the health of his children^ that In 
had been compelled to have the qp 
naratus removed. On all tfiesc grounds 


paratus removed. On all tfiesc grounds, 
he mov^l, as an femendment, that tbe bill 
be read a Becund time that day three 
months. • • 

Mr. Gordon maintained, that if the cor- 


o I which they formerly charged 2 ”s. a-year, 
is ! their present demand was four, five, or six 
e | pounds. Fqr parish lamps, which they 
i- formerly charged at half a farthing a piece, 
5, | they now charged three farthings. 

II | Sir B. Jiiob House hoped the bill would 

e | be permitted to go into a committee, 
| when, if its regulations appeared benefi- 
- | cial, the House would do well to forward 


poration of Bath had no objection to the j it through its remaining stages, 
principle of the bill, it ought to be allowed The House then divided: For the 
to go into the committee, in which its va- Amendment, 38; Against it, 79.—The 
rious details might be fully discussed, bill was then read a second lime. 


There had been petitions from two or | 
three thousand inhabitants of Bath hi fa- i 
vour of tbe measure. The fact was, that | 
thf corporation of Bath wished to umler^v 
take the job themselves, conceiving tljat ; 
it would be profitable. They had already j 
the superintendence of the Water, the \ 
Assembly Booms, &c. and it would be too ' 
much to add thereto that of the Gas ! 
Lights. v 

Sir. Methuen observed, that a rnflre re¬ 
spectable body of gentlemen could not 
exist than the members of the Bath Gas 
Light Company. He should therefore 
contribute every thing in his power, k to 
carry their wishes into effect. 

Mr, Curxven observed, that the clause 
respecting earl Manvers mas copied from 
the corporation bill. He had had a commu¬ 
nication with the corporation of Bath, on 
the subject of the proposed measure, and 
although he had offered to guard the in¬ 
terests of that corporation in the bill, by 
every practicable provision, he was not 
listened to, but was told that they would 
depend -n the strength of noses in the 
House of Commons. 

lArd John Tkunne opposed the second 
Kading of the bill. 

. ^ r * Protheroe thought the only quA* 
tion fixe, the House to decide was, in whose 
f VOL. XXXVII.) 


Petit^n op the Cog poration op 
London as Inquiry into the Con- 
op Ministers with regard to 
the Execution of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act.] Mr. Sheriff’Desangcs 
presented at the bar of the House a Peti¬ 
tion from the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
commons of the city of London, in com¬ 
mon council Asembled; setting fortHT* 

“ That the Petitioners, holding in vene¬ 
ration thp sacaed principles of freedom 
upon which the British constitution is 
founded, Jisve witnessed with the deepest 
concern the frequent and dangerous inno¬ 
vations which, upon unfounded alarms 
and pretences, have of late years been 
made thereon, more "particularly by the 
susp^jsion of thmHabeas Corpus act, and 
other restrictions upon the liberty of the 
subject, during the last session of parlior 
ment; the pelktoners remind the House 
that the Habeas Corpus act was passed at 
a period remarkable above all ethers for 
plots and alarms, that it conferred no new 
right, but was intended as a barrier for the 
liberty of the subject in consequence of 
the frequent arbitrary and illegal arrests 
and imprisonments, upon charges of sedi¬ 
tion and treason, by the corrupt and ty¬ 
rannical ministers oftli3«e days; theysuW 
(2 P) 
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mit to the House, that if this great b4l- feel convin%»<[, from what has transpired, 
wark of pcison&l security is to he suspend- that tlie uinfnppy and deluded individuals 
ed whenever the people labour under heavy were the#victin»s of these abandoned 
grievances, and the misconduct of mi- agents ; thnt, notwithstanding the soiem- 
nisters has impelled, them to lay their uity with wljfch the magnitude and atro- 
complaints before parliament, or at the city of the treasons in Scotland were said 
foot of the throne, fnstead of inquiring to exist, the petitioners«chn find no record 
into and reducing them, this boasted of any conviction for the crimes alleged, 
right is become a dead letter, its whole although the most disgraceful tampering 
efficacy is lost, and it had better at once with a witness appears to have taken place 
be struck out of the Statute book /ban in order to procure such conviction; that 
suffered to remain only as a sad and mor- in die metropolis, after the greatest pre- 
tif\ ing memorial of what Englishmen lor- judice hud been excited by ministers 
merly enjoyed; that «:he petitioners did, against, an individual, and after vindic- 
in the last session of parliament, implore tively persisting in putting him on his trial 
the House not to assent to any proposi- the third time, not content with the pre- 
tion for depriving the people of that es- vious acquitial of /wo successive juries, 
sential part of the constitution, the Habeas airing which trials attempts were made to 
Corpus act, no precedent whatever exist- I deprive him of the only means of defence 
ing oi'such a measure having been resorted j by which he could establish his innocence, 
to at a period of profound peace; they de- | ministers experienced equal disgrace and 
precated the precipitancy with which mea- | discomfiture ; and the jfetitionere cannot 
sures of such vital interest were hurried j refrain from expressing to the House their 
through parliament; they complained then, ' conviction that those prosecutions were 
and they complain now, that they were J not undertaken for the protection ofreli- 
founded upon the reports of secret com- j gion, but for political objects, and that 
mittces, upon which were some of the [ had the publications been in favour of mi* 
ministers of the Crown, and upon cx-pnric ; nisters, or in ridicule of their opponents, 
evidence alone, selected by those minis- they would not have excited the attention 
tors, without even farther investigation of the government, unless, as in other 
after those reports had been c/ntradictcd cases, to reward the authors; that, while 
in some of their most materjal^arts, anjl these acts of severity and oppression have 
had been offered to be disproved at the W>ccn pursued with unrelenting rigour*,al- 
bar ofcJLhe House; that since the passing though the sufferings of the people have 
of the said act, the petitioners have viewed been unexampled, and the numbers of 
with indignation and horror the vindictive their petitions without precedent, their 
cruelty with which ministers have exer- ! grievances have neither been redressed 
cised the powers intrusted to them; nu- nor their complaints inquired into; and 
itldSui individuals have been torn from the petitioners believe that the groundless 
their wives and families, dragged into alarms excited by ministers were solely 
distant prisons, whfire they havp been ini- for the purpose of stilling complaints and 
mured, heavily ironed, for months toge- protecting abuses; the petitioners have 
thdr, and afterwards released without being looked with anxiety totlie recent proceed- 
brought to trial, or even knowing the in«s of the House; the Commons House 
charges against them, although repeated!)' of parliament has been represented bv 
demanding to be brought before the legal the best authorities as the great inquest or 
tribunals of the country; the petitioners the kingdom,cto search into ail the op- 
cannot sufficiently express their ,/ibhor- pressions and injustices of the king’s mi- 
rence at the employment/if infamous and nisters; it is long since the petitioners have 
abandoned wretches in the capacity of , seen this important and necessary function 
spies and informers, thfc^hircd agents of j exercised, but they entertained the most 
government, who,«ct appears, have been sanguine hopes that the House, after the 
traversing the country, and, wherever dis- unexampled difficulties and privations the 
tress and misery had engendered discon- people had endured, aggravated as they 
tent and irritation, these inhuman wretches have been by the arbitrary and oppressive 
have, by the basest artifices and false- j acts of the ministers, would at length hove 
hoods, endeavoured to excite simple and ! instituted the most serbus and rigM in- 
deluded men into acts of outrage and quiry into the multiplied oppressions and 
treason, anti, in the instances where cot* injustices of the king’s ministers; the pe- 
victions have tftkdiv -place, the petitioners litioners cannot conceal from the House 
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that they look with no convince to any 
report that the committees of Secrecy now 
sitting may make, the said comfcit^ees ap¬ 
pearing to be composed for the greater 
part of placemen, and thosd fery minis¬ 
ters whose conduct is the subject of in¬ 
vestigation ; that 11 committee thus form¬ 
ed is at variance with every •established 
principle of civil or criminal jurisprudence, 
and cannot satisfy the justice atul expec¬ 
tation of the country; the petitioners there¬ 
fore humbly pray the House to institute 
an immediate, impartial, and rigid in¬ 
quiry into the conduct of ministers, under 
the late suspension of the Habeas Coipus 
act, and thut the whole proceedings con¬ 
nected therpw’ith ma^be referred If) such 
committee as shall be composed of suets 
members only of the House as Jiold nei¬ 
ther places or pensions under the Crow* ; 
and they farthei pray, that the Hmiscwill 
not render the Vaunted responsibility of 
ministers a mere name, by passing a bill 
of indemnity, and preclude those who 
have been the victims ot oppression and 
persecution from the means of appeal to 
the laws of the country.” 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Cotton Factories Him,.] OH the 
««'der of the day for the second reading of 
this bill, 

Sir llobcrl Prd said, lie wished to offer 
a few observations to the I Ioiim> w ithreirard 
to the nature of the bill. The principle 
of it was exactly the same as that of the 
bill which lie had brought in in JS15; and 
be hoped, for the sake of tl^ase mjjiappy 
children for whose protection it wijs in¬ 
tended, that he should succeed in his ob¬ 
ject. When he brought in a bilH'iy regu¬ 
lating the labour of apprentices in cotton 
mills, in 1802, he told the House thatjie 
was an advocate of free labour, lie was 
still an advocate of free labour,*nnd he 
wished that that principlcadiould not bo 
infringed on. He couitl not think that 
little children, who had not a will of their 
own, could be called free labourers. They 
were either under the control of a master 
ora parent. He hoped the House would 
take these children under their protection. 
If ever there was a case which deserved 
the attention of every member of the 
House, the present was that case. He 
wclPknew that ttiany factories were con¬ 
ducted in the most reputable manner; but, 
at the same time, he knew that there were 
other factories conducted very differently. 
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Tlere wore many poor children in every 
part of the kingdom whom there was'no 
way of protecting but by act of parlia¬ 
ment. He hoped the same com so which 
was adopted three jiears ago would be 
adopted now—that # the second reading 
would be agreed to, and the clauses of the 
bill filled up in a committee; and plenty of 
time would be allowed for circulating the 
bill up/ind down the country. He pledged 
Tiimself that no future proceeding should 
take place till after the holidays, and that 
therefore no person should be taken by 
surprise. In the bftl brought in in 1815, 
the »ge at which children might he em¬ 
ployed was fixed at ten. He now proposed 
the age of nine years, and that the powers 
of the act should terminate when the child 
reached the age of sixteen, and could he 
considered a free agent. He, therefore, 
now recommended that children employed 
in cotton Victories, should, from nine to 
sixteen, be under the protection of parlia¬ 
ment, and before nine that they should not 
he admitted; that they should be em¬ 
ployed in working eleven hours, which, 
j wit h 1A hours for meals, made in the w hole 
i 124 hours. It was his intention, if pos- 
1 siblc, to prevent the recurrence of such a 
I misfortune as that which had lately taken 
i place—lilt alluded to the#fourteen poor 
i children were lately burnt in the 

i night in a cotton factory. He knew that 
the iniquitous practice of working children 
' at a time when their masters were in bed 
too often took place. He was ashamed to 
own that he had himself been concerned 
where that proceeding had been suffered; 

: but he hoped the House would interfere, 

! and prevent it for the future. It was his 
1 wish to l^ve 1 .® night«work at all in the 
factories. The lion, baronet concluded 
by moving fliat the bill be" read a second 
| time. • 

Lord Lascellex did not rise to make a 
' professed opposition to the motion of the 
lion, baronet, because he had stated that 
the r*t might lie*over, the blanks be filled 
up, and the wjiole country have proper 
notice of what was going forward. In one 
j part of the bifh tie agreed with the lion, 
baronet, namely, in tflht part which limit¬ 
ed the ages of the -children employed in 
the manufactories. If there was any 
abuse with regard to the age, it certainly 
called for the attention of the House. 
There was one thing which duglit to be 
observed : in former times a great part of 
the manufactories haij been conducted 
upon streams of water, but lately the in- 
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troduction of steam had removed many if i delivered, tlttt, the statement was incor- 
thetn into remote parts of the counter. J rect. In orfer to obtain correct informa¬ 
nt still a number were upon streams. j tion on tliegsuhject, he had bad reference 
The bill was calculated to give a great su- j to the books of the infirmary, and he found 
periority and advantage to those factories j that the wholb number of persons, at a 
that were .carried on by steam. They j certain period, was 160, and that of this 
Couldv in fact, do as th^y liked; they ; number onlv 19 were fr<r.ii the cotton fac- 
COuld work eleven or twelve, or whatever j tories. 1» July, 1817, the whole number 
fiutnber of hours they chose. But it was not of persons in the Manchester infirmary, 
•0 with those upon streams. There were ' amounted to 370; of that number, 55 
many of those that could not work except V only were from the cotton factories. Now, 
when the water suited them; and if they j the number of persons in Manchester, en- 
were limited to the hours prescribed by ! gaged in the cotton factories, amounted 
the hill, they would b€ rendered useless, j to 24,000, while the population was be- 
which was a very strong fact for the non* j tween ninety and a hundred thousand, 
sideration of the House. The real grounds j There was, therefore, the most complete 
of the bill, it should be observed, did not j evidence of the superior health of the per- 
arise out of any of the proceedings of; sons engaged in the cotton factories, to 
1816, but, in'a great measure, upon other : that of thwother inhabitants. He referred 
evidence. But be would say, that what- to a report from the poorhouse of Preston 
ever evidence was brought up in the poc- from 1815 to 1816, to show how little bur- 
kets of certain individuals fromohe coun- densolhe this class of manufacturers/!) gene- 
try, when that evidence fell upon the cha- ral was to the country. The whole number 
racters of people not present, it was hard of'persons in the workhouse exceeded 
that they could not be heard in their own 600; and of these, there was not one per- 
defence. That method of taking evidence son who had ever been employed in any 
was a kind of underhand mode of proceed- cotton factory. With respect to the fac¬ 
ing* He by no means alluded to any part ! tory with which he was concerned, they 
of the conduct of the lion, baronet; he j had a sick fund of their own; but when 
was speaking of the impropriety of the \ the working people saw disease and misery 
production of that kind of evidence. It j around them, they, of their own accord, 
was such evidence as he waj «jipt at all land without the least excitement from 
partial to. He should not oppose the bill i Wicrs, contributed 24V. from their sick 
in its present stage, as the hon. baronet i fund to the Manchester infirmary, and 
had professed his intention of giving ample 2il. to a fund for the poor of that town, 
time for consideration. With respect to the healthiness of the em- 

Mr. Philips commented on the proceed- ployment, he would state the opinions of 
, ingswhich had been resorted to in order two medical gentlemen in Manchester, of 
to get signatures to the petition which the first eminence, Dr. Home and Dr. Hen- 
had lately been presented by the hon. ry. The lion, gentleman then read a letter 
baronet from the persons employed in the from L)r. Henry. In that letter Dr. Henry 
cottpn factories. He entereu into some of stated, ,thnt if any disease was propor- 
the particulars of the evidenCe«taken by tionally more frequent than any other in 
the committee, which went to,prove, that cotfpn factories, it was pulmonary con- 
persons were employed at an earlier age, sumption; persons between the ages of 15 
and. for longer hours* weaving, than in i and 4-5, Employed in such factories, were 
the cotton factories. On what principle more subject tovonsumption than persona 
could they interfere with free labou^r in in many other employments; but, on the 
cotjfln factories, and not a^the same time other hand, he would decidedly say, that 
regulate the age at which children could chronic rheumatism, a most severe dis- 
1* employed in weaving,‘and the number ease, was very frequent there, and which 
of hours which thdy should work i To often disqualified, for a great length of 
prove the. unhealthy nature of the em- time, persons afflicted with it from labour, 
pfoymeoi in cotton factories, the matron whs much less common among persons en- 
of the fever ward of the Manchester infir- gaged in cotton factories, thaif* among 
mary had been examined, who stated, dyers, bleachers, and weaveis. Dr. Henry 
that the number of persons employed in thought, however, that tfhe temperathro 
stch factories, brought to the fever ward, of some of the rooms was higher than was 
_disproportionately great. He wan consistent with health; but if the tem- 
convinced, nt the tune tide evidence was perature could be reduced to 65 or (jO, 
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(here was no reason why % Well-regulated 
factory should not be as healthy.as an ordi¬ 
nary apartment- Dr. Home bad tohl him 
Mr.Philips), (hat he had not the^ligbtest 
oubt of the superior healtlhof the persons 
engaged in cotton factories, compared 
with persona ift "Other manufactories. If 
they regulated labour in cotboifc factories, 
did they think that other manufacturers 
would be quiet l In well-conducted fac¬ 
tories few or no children were taken tinder 1 
uiue—an employer would not wish to have 
them at an earlier age. He wished gen¬ 
tlemen to pause before they interfered 
with such an important manufacture. 
They ought to know, that the yarn spun 
in this country was ngpch more than suffi¬ 
cient for our domestic use. On this sub¬ 
ject there was the greatest jealousy abroad; 
and there had also been an application last 
session for a duty on the exportation of 
cotton yarn. On the continent thtf hours 
of working were fully as long as in this 
cpunt/y, Tmd unlimited. The languagl of 
the continental manufacturers was, “ if 
tour legislature only limit the hours of la¬ 
bour, or lay a duty on the exportation of 
yarn, that is all we ask. If your legisla¬ 
ture would limit your hours, while ours 
are left unlimited, and impose an export 
duty on yarn, a greater effect wo did be 
produced by these measures in our favour, 
t(|an by all the measures which our own 
governments could takes” The hon. baro¬ 
net was less acquainted now with Lanca¬ 
shire than he had once been. He did not 
know, perhaps, the difficulty there was in 
employing free labourers, from the facility 
with which they could combine. What 
would be the consequence of an attempt 
to regulate labour l Would it not*be to 
spread Luddism through the whofe coun¬ 
try ? There was much more danger from 
this spirit in good than in bad times. ..He 
did not object to the limitation of the age 
at which children could be empld^ed; but 
ia consequence of the improvements in 
machinery, persons of more advanced age 
were required than formerly. Night-work 
could not he carried on to advantage. It 
might have been advantageous when the 
manufacture was confined to few hands; 
hut since the general diffusion of the ma¬ 
nufacture, the profits were tqo small to 
admit cf the expense of night-work. For 
these reasons, he felt it his duty to oppose 
thtnecond reading of the bill. 

M r. Davenport said, that he was a mem- 
hee of the committee appointed to inquire 
uito tills subject in the year 1816 , and he 
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bought that the legislature- ought to 
interfere without the most serious* delibera¬ 
tion. Hc^did not wish to give any: opinion 
on the question in its present state y ,hot 
he trusted that the Jiouse would not pro¬ 
ceed with any indiscreet haste. If die,bill 
was founded on thd report of the commit¬ 
tee, it might 8 e desirable to hear the opi¬ 
nions of die different members who had 
attended most closely to the investigation 
of this matter; if it was founded on the 
petition which had been recently pre¬ 
sented, it might be proper to inquire into 
the truth of iu allegations, with a yiew to 
•asqprtain whether the petitioners might 
not have asked for the adoption of ft mea¬ 
sure which would be more injurious than 
beneficial to their interests. 

Mr. /Wsaid, that the wish of the author 
of the bill was, to avoid for the present, the 
discussion of it; and to postpone the coosi- 
derationjtill it had been committed, and 
the blanks filled up. Until that period 
arrived, it was difficult to judge of its na¬ 
ture or effects. Besides those who ap¬ 
proved of the whole of the bill, some 
agreed to that part which fixed the mini¬ 
mum of age, and some to the prohibition 
of night work; from those he hoped in 
the present stage it would meet with no 
opposition. When it had been commit¬ 
ted and jhe blanks had been filled up, it 
was proposed to print it, and circulate it, 
to collect the sense of the manufactures 
on the subject. He knew there were also 
some who opposed any regulation on the 
subject, as a matter unfit for legislation. 
But if it was unfit for legislation, it could 
hardly be sa*id to be unfit to be ?l?ter- 
tained. It was objected with a show of 
plausibility, that it not improper to inter¬ 
fere with free labour; but from the age of 
the childr&i, and from the situation If die 
factories, jheir labour could hardly be 
said to be free. The masters of the cot¬ 
ton thills fixed the fame hours of labour 
for all the persons employed, and a child 
C 09 M not say, "that he would not work 
nine hours; Jae must work the or dinary 
number of hours, or not at all. He wife*' 
satisfied that a h umber of mills were well 
managed, but ha reffected, that it was for 
those which were improperly managed, 
that legislation was meant. The noble 
lord turn said, that the bill was founded 
not on die evidence before the committee, 
but on evidence of a private liatore, which 
was kept in the pocket of the'mover of the 
•bill, and which reflected on individuals. 
He was induced Ao state what-'thie infer* 
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matiou was; he did not wish to keep ii 
to himself, but would communicate the 
whole of it to any gentleman. I ^consisted 
of the result of recent inquiries of gen tie- 
men in Manchester. Onp was Mr. Simmons, 
senior surgeon of the Manchester Dispen¬ 
sary, who said, he gavd his opinion on the 
aggregate of cases which find been pre¬ 
sented to him; and was convinced, that 
the hours which children laboured in the 
factories were too great for human in- 
durancc; that he shuddered to think of 
the effects of it, and that he did not think 
the practice would have been continued, 
but because the consequences were pot. 
known. The vicar of St. John’s, Man¬ 
chester, and another gentleman who in¬ 
spected the Sunday school which many of 
these children frequented, had also stated, 
that from their observations, the long 
hours of labour were prejudicial to the 
health of children. He was somewhat 
surprised at the levity with which the hon. 
gentleman had treated the petition which 
had been presented, while he had dwelt so 
much on another petition from the same 
place. He (Mr. Pee!) was not himself 
inclined to dwell much on this petition, 
but it was satisfactory on this point, that 
the petitioners being the parents of. the 
children, wished^parliament to interfere on 
the subject. They stated, that as from 
their poverty they were unable to do with¬ 
out the labour of their children, they were 
compelled to submit to the hours which 
the masters of the factories chose to 
establish. It was obvious, then, that the 
parents themselves had no discretion of 
'conflflf in the business, and that the legis¬ 
lature alone could regulate the manage¬ 
ment of these factories. «■ 

Mr. Finlay was decidedly of opinion 
that there was no occasion for the bill. It 
was brought forward on evidence which 
had never been seen, and which those who 
opposed tbe measure jiad therefore nb op¬ 
portunity of rebutting. He had every 
reason to believe, that a great many ofrpie 
facts would turn out to be^ncorrect. If 
die "House suffered the bill to pass, they 
would do a great injury to the good works, 
which required no regulation at all, with¬ 
out being able to compel the bad works 
to adhere to those regulations, upon winch 
all the benefits of the bill must depend. 
Pie maintained, that the limitation of the 
hours of labour would be so prejudicial to 
tfye cotton manufactories, as to remove to 
foreign countries a very considerable por¬ 
tion of this branch of trade. He was no 
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advocate for jbnploying children of a very 
young age; hut it hud been his miofor- 
tune (for sstlic must consider it), to bea 
member 'of a committee who were ap- 
ointed to visit! the gaols of this city, and 
e saw in them, children often and eleven 
years of age, who had been condemned 
for offence ;p whereas, if they had been 
employed in manufactories, they would 
have learnt the benefits of industry, would 
'have been saved from the punishment of 
the haw, and at the same time would have 
contributed to the support of their parents 
and families. He was persuaded that 
great prejudices existed on this subject. 
In the linen and woollen manufactories the 
hoursof employment were generally longer 
than in the cotton-factories. The latter 
had been i^uch improved since 1802, and 
the^hildren employed in them were bet¬ 
ter clothed, lodged, and fed. lie had no 
objection, however, to limit the employ¬ 
ment of children to those who were above 
nin£ or even ten years of age. 1 he, hon. 
member then read a statement made by an 
hon. member in a committee on a former 
occasion, tending to show that legislative 
interference in the manner proposed by 
the bill under consideration, would be 
rather prejudicial than otherwise ; and in 
this opinion he fully concurred. He 
therefore hoped the House would proceed 
with great caution. . 

Mr. Curwen said, that alter the fair and 
candid explanation which had hecn given, 
though he had objected to the principle of 
the bill, he should not oppose it in the 
present stage. 

Sir F. Burkett said, he was gratified 
that some legislative interference was 
about to take place on this subject. They 
did not yant the opinions of physicians to 
tell them that to make children of a tender 
age jvork so many hours was prejudicial to 
their health as well as to their happiness. 
To prove‘the injuriousness of such a sys¬ 
tem, it was in evidence, at the time night 
work existed, that' the children employed 
on it were less unhealthy than those who 
worked in the day, because the former 
had a few hours of play, and from this 
circumstance their work, though at a time 
supposed to be so destructive to health, 
was found to be less injurious than such 
unremitting, unrclaxcd exertion. He 
should certainly support the bill. 

The bill was read a second time, tfnd 
committed, the report received, and or¬ 
dered to be taken into consideration on 
the 6th of April. 
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Petition from Gf.oj*?~ Bradbury 4> study the interests of the people, its 
compJ/Ainino of the Operatiov of constituents.” * 

the Habeas Corpus «u|pension Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
Act.] Mr. Bennet presented a Petition printed, 
from George Bradbury ; sltfing forth, » 

« That the Petitioner was always a dis- Petition of Rign ard LeecomplaiN- 

tinguished loyalSnan, and he never learnt ing of the ^Operation of the Ha- 
that petitioning the House wfcscontrary to beas Corpus Suspension Act.] M r . 
strict loyalty; the petitioner begs of the Bennet also presented a Petition from 
House to remark, that, for the exercising Richard Lee, ofHolmeforth; setting forth, 
this lawful privilege, a warrant was granted" “ That the petitioner is by trade a 
against him by lord Sidmouth, and he clothier, and hath never committed any 
was persecuted from his home and bnsi- crimes against the laws of his country, 
ness for six weeks, and then arrested, being in every cate a true subject of his 
heavily ironed, and conveyed to London B mqjesty king George ; that, on the 13th 
like u murderer; the petitioner knew it of June 1817, a number of men entered 
could be proved that the character of re- the petitioner’s house, with one Matthew 
form had attempted to be changed into Bradley at their head, while the petitioner 
rebellion by police plots; o» the peti- was at his work ; and the said M. Bradley 
tioner’s first examination before lord 4>id- said, in a very insulting manner, to the 
mouth, he desired his lordship to send his petitioner, “ You must go along with us 
warrants for two men of the names of the petitioner replied, “ Very well, bnt 
Lomax gnd Waddington from Lancashire, you will let me wash and clean myself 
aiyl.Uo pointed out fifteen evidences in first;" when the petitioner had so done, 
the country who could prove their wicked the said Matthew Bradley drew a pistol 
attempts, and desired his lordship to send out of his pocket, Bnd said he would blow 
for these to prove Lomax and Wadding- the petitioner’s brains out; they then took 
ton's guilt, that they might be constrained the petitioner to an inn near his own 
to inform who employed them; his lord- house, where he begged to speak to his 
ship excused himself by saying he knew wifi*respecting his affairs; but, when she 
the characters of Lomax and Wadding- came fob that purpose t&c said Bradley 
ton, thei-e men had been employed to plot said, the petitioner must go immediately 
the burning of Manchester, and had got-a to Huddersfield, as they were ready and 
number of tnen arrested on that charge to would not wait, and that she, tneaning 
hang them: the petitioner begs to assure j the petitioner's wife, might follow the pe- 
the House, that after his discharge in J titioner to Huddersfield if they had any 
May lie was applied to by Oliver and his 1 thing to say together; to which town they 
agents to assist in leading three thousand dragged th§ petitioner, guarded.Jiy a 
men armed from Manchester to Chats- j number of horse soldiers, and lodged him 
worth, in Derbyshire, the seat of tnp duke in a stinking dungeon without a bed or 
of Devonshire, to assist in a rebellion of fire, alihougA the petitioner was wet 
the counties of Derby, Nottingham, and through ; that when the petitioner’s # wife 
York; the petitioner rejected these at- came aftUi’lvards to see the petitioner next 
tempts with disdain, and he warned the day to Huddersfield, at great charge and 
reformers to have nothing to do with hazard, in her situation, being then un- 
these wicked men, and he desired the ma- well with a complaint in her breast, which 
gistrates to stop them ; the petitioner begs was afterwards cut for a cancer, she was 
of the House to remark, that he after- no^illowed to %ee the petitioner at all; 
wards offered himself as witness for the that on the naxt morning, in this uacafll- 
men who were hanged at Derby, to prove fortable state of mind and body, ill at 
that Oliver had attempted to get Man- ease on account of his family, he was 
Chester to Join them ; but the petitioner brought some refrcsHWnt, but he could 
could not be admitted; and he begs to noteat; and about noon he was taken be- 
assure the House, that he has suffered fore a magistrate, Mr. B. H. Allen, who 
loss of character, ruin of business, and said that the petitioner was charged with 
much personal injury; and he begs the high treason, and must be hanged; where- 
House to sho$ reform unnecessary, by upon the petitioner said, “You make my 
loading with reprobation, rather than in- case very black, it’s time to get prepared, 
detnnifving those who have created so tl think; he replied, Yes, it is;” about 
'much misery, which will prove the House the hour of seven* o'clock in the evening, 
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with only a iiqp and broom, which, not 
being aufficiatt to remove the said blood, 
the petijioeer was obliged to scrape and 
take it up with his hands; tliat by this 
treatment tHfe petitioner’s affairs and health 
arc very much injured, and to remedy 
things as far as he was able, he signed oh 
the 5th oS December a paper called a re¬ 
cognizance, although unconscious of any 
offence; wherefore, the petitioner's cir¬ 
cumstances being in a ruined slate, and 
his "health declining, he is led to pray 
for such relief as to the wisdom of the 
House shall seem meet; and that the 
House will cause inquiry to be made into 
the conduct of those by whom the peti¬ 
tioner has been so rruelly treated, and 
ifiM not pass any bill of indemnity to 
screen them from answering at law for 
suoh unjust treatment of the petitioner.” 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. • 


!*» fS 6 tioner said, “ la it not 
timer” to this Mr. Thomas Atkinson, who 
was present, said, “ You shall bave your 
dinner in my room, and sleep in it also 
the petitioner replied^ that would be very 
acceptable, as he had no sleep the last 
TMghtj.. bat the said Atkiopon then said, 
y^fou must make a man of yourself, and 
tett.me«U you know;” to which the pe¬ 
titioner replied, as the truth was, “ I 
know, nothingthat the said B. H. Alien 
than called the said Atkinson aside, and 
said, as the petitioner could hear, “ We 
must towser Lee again';" so,* about eight 
o’clock, the petitioner was remanded to 
the dungeon again, and about ten o’clock 
they came and began searching him, while 
lie was fast asleep, owing to liis fatigue 
and want of rest; but being awoke by the 
search, the petitioner asked, “ What are 
you about t but no answer was given to 
him, and they returned to him'a three- 
shilling piece they had taken from his 
pocket just as he awoke, and kept him in 
this offensive dungeon five successive 
nights, and would not' permit his wife to 
speak to him during that time, nor was 
he allowed to see her for three weeks af¬ 
terwards ; that the petitioner was after¬ 
wards put into an empty room, where he | 
remained six days without any bed or j 
bedding, save only a handful of straw to 1 
lie upon, but no covering of any sort , 
whatsoever but his own clothes that he ; 
had on; that on the 16th of July he was ( 
removed to Yorke Castle like a felon, and ; 
Ironed, in which state he was kept during j 
the^apdiole of his confinement, being | 
twenty weeks and two days, five days of : 
which time be was obliged to live in the . 
same place, and sle£p in the same room 1 
and«bed with a man charged and after¬ 
wards executed for murder, wfttfno other 
allowance than that of the prison, namely, i 
bread, and sixpence per week for nine 1 
weeks; that one Thomas Riley, confined 
in the same gaol with the petitioner, on a 
similar chargu of a suspicion of high ffea- 
y wwoo doubt in a fit of derangement of 
mind, brought on by his confinement, cut 
his thaoat in the said prison, and, on the 
day following, the petitioner and another 
prisoner whom the petitioner understood 
to be * convicted felon, were removed 
into the very same cell in which the said 
Riley cut his throat, while the blood of 
the aaid Riley was still lying ail over the 
door in a hard and congealed state, and 
the petitioner and the said other prisoner 
were compelled to cldsa the same out 
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Tuesday, February 24. 

Pet itios of Benjamin Whitelev 

COMPLAINING OF THE OPERATION OS 

the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act.} 
2Vlr. Bennet presented a Petition from 
Benjamin Whiteley, of Holmfirtb, in the 
parish of Burton, and county of York, 
setting forth, , 

“ That the Petitioner is by trade a 
drawer of cloth in Holmfirtb, was going 
to Ilorbury on Friday the 6th of June- 
last, and was surrounded by armed men 
on the road near Thornhill Lees, and 
taken tp the lymse of correction at Wake¬ 
field, where he remained three weeks in a 
damp cell, and had liked to have died of 
hunger,, ftot being able to eat the food 
they presented him, and from the damps 
of f he cell, no person being allowed to 
come to or see him; in the mean time his 
friends attended from time to time with 
bail for his appearance, if any thing 
could be laid to his charge, but thev 
were put off from time to time, until 
on the 27th of June he was liberated 
on his paying five shillings; on the 
4th of July Thomas Blythe and ano¬ 
ther person entered the House of tbe pe¬ 
titioner, and searched every drawer, clo¬ 
set, and cranney, and then told him he 
must go to London on a charge of high 
treason ; expostulation w%s vain, be *tras 
hqrried to Cold-bath-fields prison, where 
he remained four days, and was then car¬ 
ried before lord Sidtnoutit, who told him 
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he must go to prison, and »be close con- dime forward with a fresh demand of 
fined; he requested to know his crime, 34,000/. in addition to the formergrant of 
and accuser, for he was not cftisgious of 95,000/. *The House ought not to give 
having done n wrong thing • he answered, their consent to this additional grant, till 
he might say what he pleased, but lie the city showed thcftmamier in which the 
must go to prisqn, and be dose confined ; former sum had been expended. The 
he was then takefi like a felon to Kalis- corporation of«the city had been charged 
bury, where, for nine days,*bff suffered in their own court, by one of their most 
under every circumstance of'distress from intelligent members (Mr. Waithman), 
situation and ill-usage, his health declined ,, with wasteful and improvidentexpenditure. 
very last, and he diil not expect to live The expense of an entertainment given 
from night to morning; lie was on the by them to the liberates of Europe was 
tenth day removed to Worcester, where stated at 21,000/. B On examination, he 
he remained twenty weeks without being believed it would he found nearer to 
allowed to see a sinsle friend, his wife, ^-O.fcOO/. than 24 000/ He under- 
having travelled all that way. was denied, stood that during the lgst thirty-seven 
and obliged to returff without even that years the corporation had expended in 
gratification: at last, on the 5th of Itc* improvement of the public streets, & c. 
cember, he signed a recognizance, that 4.5,000/., in gold boxes and «words to our 
although he knew himself not guiltj^of naval and military officer*, 7,S99/.—• 
any crime he might not peri.-h in a loath- [Hear! front sir William Curtis]. If the 
some prison ; the loss, he lias sustained in lion, barftnot could show that they pos- 
his business, Itcnllh, and rircmnstnnues, scssed any vupcifluif y, then he was ready 
'cifiwHsvtff? repaired, nevertheless, any re- to allow that those were proper objects 
lief which may be granted will be season- of their munificent^. But if they ex- 
able, and received with thankfulness.’' pended their n onev on these objects, and 
Ordered to lie on the table, and to be then came forward to ask for public aid 
printed. for objects which they were bound to 

provide for out of their own funds, then 
Mo rrov r.rspcc tint rtrr. Rev livtu.s such an expenditure was most blamcable. 
ov thk Cm ol- IxiMi'A’.] Mr. / Jo! me They had expended fur the statues of the 
.Svn’ncr rose to subnet a motion to the j king, lord Chath.u-i, and Mr. Pitt, in gold 
Ifbuse, for the purpose of obtaining from i bnr.es to the did .s of Ktnl ..rul Ku? c ex, 
the cite of London an Account of their j to colonel Wat di<\ and other "ubiie men, 
Revenue for the five years muling the .‘list 
December last. The application which 
the city had lately madi to he allowed to 
ra'se money on the credit of the orphan 
fund, or in other wolds to 3e allotted to 
tax the neighbouring counties, to ch fray ed on these djfleron^ •d'h <■*«, amrurted 
the additional sum of l-.OOd/. rqfliiired to to no lc^ than 1‘JlhSUV. Now the yum 
complete their new jui'on,—an ofiject of required/or this gaol was ] .’>0.000/. ;*and 
the city of London alone--certainly ins- thus, if the corporation of the city had 
tified him in calling on the corporation of been just tfbforc they were generous, t’'e 
that city to lay an account of thuir affairs sums which they had so misapplied might 
before the House. Thy measure for have been sufficient ft complete their pri- 
which the city memliew now came for- soi^ Every pai<iclo of this 120,000/. so 
ward, was one of a very extraordinary na- speffit, was a ^pisnpplication. I* n furn i¬ 
ture indued. By the .Y_M of the king, the natelv, however, this was not' tlte'WSr - 
city of London was piflliorkietl to borrow misapplication.^-The hors, gentleman then 
95,000/. on tile credit cftlie orphan fund, went into an accounted* the transactions 
for the erectiop of a new prison. No one which led to the grant of the duty, c(un¬ 
doubted, at the time thh sum was grant- monly called the Orphans’ fund. Fie held 
ed, that it was not porfi oily adequate to in his hand a brief statement of the ac- 
its purpose; but the city, either from counts of the cite, a.um db dhn'i'mted 
havwig made choice of a situation for aui'Mig the number,, oi‘ !k--» corpvraridtV. 
buDding too" limited in space, or from the In that statement,* he oNi-md, that thfe 
prodigality with which tliey had gone*to Jord mayor end aldermen oi the, city df 
work,, hail spent this money without ac- Liindon, wore rfohtor^to ^thc ainffunt of 
complishing their object, and they now 53,000/. to a fun/of which they were the 
(VOL. XXXVII.) (2 Q) . 


upwards ot JS.Uiyy.— ’or colours to vo¬ 
lunteer regiments 1.000/.—in donation? 
to public clurities 2 4000/.—in donations 
tn public objects connected w ith polities 
25,008/. The who!.- ,f the sums expert .1- 
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trustees, and which was granted to then 
for a certain specific object. The Bridge- 
house estate was vested in them for the 
building and repairing London bridge 
when necessary. Of* the funds of this 
♦state 33,000/. and 25,000/. .3 per cent 
stock, now worth 20,000/. in all 53,000/. 
had been appropriated by the lord mayor 
and aldermen to other objects. So that 
if one or two arches of London bridge 
should happen to be swept away, a thing 
very far from improbable, they must 
again come to the Orphans’ Fund. It 
was too lenient a term'to call this a mis¬ 
application—-it was a downright emlez- 
riement of that fund. But this was not 
the only misapplication of the funds of 
this estate. By an ancient charter, the 
city of London had a jurisdiction in part 
of the county of Surrey, the borough of 
Southwark—a jurisdiction which had long 
been dormant. It had lately, Tiowever, 
been revived, for the creation of a place 
for decayed aldermen. This was a gross 
and nefarious job. Would the members 
for the city say, that when this jurisdic¬ 
tion was revived, there was any want of a 
fair and impartial administration of jus¬ 
tice ? The consequence was, that there 
were two quarter sessions and two grand 
juries in the county at the same time, and 
no person knew where his suit was going 
on. They had taken from the Bridge- 
house estate 1,40 01. a year to defray that 
expense.—With respect to the new pri¬ 
son, it was impossible that any thing could 
be more inadequate to its purpose, or 
WOrstrplanned; indeed it could not be 
condemned in stronger terms than were 
made U8e of by meipbcrs of the court of 
the city of London. Because they had 
already fooled away the 95,0Q0/. already 
granted them, were they fartlier to be 
trusted with 34,000/. to be ta&en out of 
the pockets of those who were al-eady 
chargeable with heavy county rates for 
their own objects ? Onq.of the ple§* of 
the city wax, that they were bound to 
-jnSBfflftain gaols for the county of Middle¬ 
sex as well as for the eity of London. 
But they generally Jold only so much of 
tbe-CaSe as suited themselves. They did 
ndt tell the House, that witb this liability, 
various privileges and immunities were 
attached, to which the city adhered with 
gV&Uje&lpusy- They elected their own 
atterin, and.they would not allow any of 
tba magistrates of Middlesex to examine 
tftreir prisons. By nominating to the 
office of sheriff person^ who they knew 
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would not sepc, they contrived to raise 
from the fines a considerable revenue. 
In one yea* lately they had raised in this 
way 9,200/. For the last four years they 
had raised $3,000/., on an average 5,000/. 
a-year. With regard to the principle, 
that parliament had a right to demand the 
production af their accounts, he did not 
think any objection could be raised against 
it; but it was the duty of the House to 
see that- the funds had been properly ap¬ 
plied, before they listened to an applica¬ 
tion for a new grant. He had now very 
briefly called their attention to the faets 
of this case; and should conclude with 
moving, “ That there be laid before this 
House a Statement** or Account of the 
Revenues of the city of London, a> the 
same habeen received into the cham¬ 
ber of the said city, for five years ending 
the 31st December 1817; distinguishing 
them under the several heads, viz. rents 
an,-* quit rents, market tollB, o(hces, and 
bequests, rents received of broker^-^ev 1 ‘ 
donis sold, freedoms enrolments, &c. ca¬ 
sual receipts, sheriffs fines, sales and ali¬ 
enation of offices, fines for leases, insur¬ 
ance of officers lives, interest on govern¬ 
ment securities, and sale of securities.” 

Sir William Curtis saidSir; 1 have 
listened witb great attention, and 1 must 
add witb considerable pain, to the speeoh 
of the lion, member who has just sat down. 
The bon. membei*, in the course of that 
speech, has thought proper to charge the 
city of London with having been guilty of 
gross embezzlement; but he must excuse 
me, if 1 say that this is a gross and un¬ 
warrantable expression. The city of Lon¬ 
don <has done no such thing, as 1 am 
fully prepared to prove. The hon. mem- 
ber'insists on the right of inspecting their 
accounts; and they are willing to give an 
accbunt — that is, whenever it shall be 
right, ip their opinion. Sir, we have 
maintained the gaols of London, not for 
ourselves alone, but for the country at 
large, and for the county of Middlesex in 
an immense degree. If, then, we are 
supporting prisons' for other people—if 
we are providing for prisoners after they 
have been convicted—if felons and crimi¬ 
nals are sent to us from all parts—and if, 
under such circumstances, our funds are 
found inadequate, are we not entitled to 
call upon this House to^end us some as¬ 
sistance? With respect to the bill which 
hae been lately introduced, we call on 
you now to fulfil and complete what you 
have sanctioned before. The hon. mem- 
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her, however, desires youmot to attend to So not come here to beg; they call on 
'our reasonable request'; and no sooner the House to complete what they have 
does he enter into the history*>fpur case, already sanctioned. If it were necessary 
than his blood begins to bojl. sir, that for me to enter into detail on this subject, 
hon. member has certainly a most dread- I must go back let what happened in the 
ful antipathy tp the city of London ; but reign of king Chiles: I do not mean to 
before 1 sit dowd, I hope to convinee you go so far back* but if I live another year, 
that no blame can attach to-thc? corporate I will endeavour to have the name of the 
body. We will furnish the House with Orphans' Fund changed; for at present, 
an account of the 9.5,000/. which was for*, whenever this name is used, it is thought 
merly granted; and when I say this, per- that we are running away with all the 
mit me to add, that the city have never orphans money. We request you to 
been backward in showing their ac- make us this grant, and we will never 
counts. The expense of erecting the new come to you anymore. As to the city 
prison for debtors has been greater than prisons, the House has lately appointed 
was foreseen ; but gentlemen do not seem a committee to inspect them. But it 
to know the value oP ground in the city seems that we must have no gaols now 
of London. Why, Sir, you cannot gefSn for punishment—we must have something 
inch of ground without putting three or in them to cheer up the heart of man. 
four guineas over it. We have ch&en I-do not know what the hon. gentleman 
the best situation which we could find; (Mr. Bennet) wants. Does he mean that 
for, let*me tell you, people do not like to merr wlfo have forfeited their liberty 
see gaol% near them: “ for God’s sake,” should have coffee and chocolate of a 
do not build the gaol near us.” morning, and luxuries of that sort? Does 
Well, then, at last we found a spot of he wish to have the floors covered with 
ground, and began our building. As to Turkey carpets ? ft has been said, that 
prodigal expenditure, there is no prodi- these men are fed with sour bread. It 
gality about it. This, Sir, is the poor is no such thing. There is no bad bread 
man’s prison. Rich men can go to the in tbe prisons ; it is as good as any family 
King’s-bench prison, and drink their bur- in tfie kingdom can wish to eat. I only 
gundy: they first rob their neighbours, ask*that hon. gentleman,Vhether he has 
and then get white-washed. 1 think this tasted the bread ? Let the committee ask 
system is carried to too great an extent, that good woman, Mrs. Fry, whom they 
But the hon. gentleman’has been telling a all love so much. 1 say, let tBem ask 
long story of the lord mayor and alder- her :* she is a good woman, and she de¬ 
men, and he says, that they have embez- serves to be loved. The prisoners have 
zled some of the city funds. Now, I will one pound of bread per day, and four 
tell him, that I have been throe and thirty half pounds «of meat per week. ■ .The 
years in the corporation, aftd I nwer had other day I stated that they had four 
one shilling in my life from them;* and, pounds, but 1 was migtaken. Well, then, 
therefore, I do not know whatjie means are not •four half pounds a good allow- 
by embezzlement. The bridf/fe-house ance for tl^m ? It was quite enough*for 
estate have lent ub tnoncy, but they have men of tnat description : it is as much 
got cur bonds and securities. Is there as his majfsty’s troops have, when they 
any embezzlement in this? If the House are not at work: and if they had more, 
thinks there is any thing ynproper in this it would make them bloated, and fill them 
transaction, wc will biing the accounts ful^rf bad humqjirs, and all that. Sir,'I 
before them. Well, Sir, then the hon. sayTlet the corporation ha$e what they 
gentleman says, that we have given away are asking forf and they will prodilt ^'? 
large Bunts in swords and snuft-boxes. account of th^ monies received. — The 
Suppose it to be so; is it not a happy and hon. baronet conduced with moving, by 
glorious thing, to see those heroes who way of amendment, to leave out from 
have fought and bled for. their country re- the word “ House” to the end of the 
warded ? Are the city of London to be question, in order to add the words, 
blamed and taunted, because they have “ an Account of the produce of the ser 
mafe presents to those gallant fellows ? veral Duties and Payments qpmposing the 
Sir, I ana astonished at the hon. gentle- Orphans’ Fund, foauhe last six year* mm 
man. It is worthy of the city that they the annual Charges on the same, together 
hate aoted in ibis manner. The corpo- with the Debts which remain outstanding 
•■alien hate done their duty, and they and chargeable oh the said fund ; *nd 
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•Iso, an Account of the application cL’ expense on tint estate was for the erec* 
95,000 1. authorized to lie raised and tion of a Justice-hall in Southwark, which 
charged on the said fund for the erection was builf rt the earnest request of the 
of a new Prison for Debtors in London.” people of the borough, who complained 
Mr. Serjeant Otnlou observed, that the \ that small dtfcmvs were not prosecuted 
lion, baronet had endeavoured, by a face- j on uccount of the distance of the sessions 
tious speech, to divert the q/tention of the j at Guildford. The expanse of this was 
House from the subject before it. The , not 1,200k *It was to he recollected, that 
hon. baronet, however, in all that speech, ; the bridge at llhickfiiar.v, had been built 
bad not urged one argument in answer to ■ out of the fund which had been said to 
the reasoning of the hon. gentleman who ’ have been applied solely to the benefit of 
brouphr forward the motion. The duty , the fcity of London. The building of that 
on coals in particular was a heavy tax on ; bridge, and the other communications, 
the very pooi cst of the people ; and before : had increased the rt nul of Surrey 500,000/. 
the city of London could claim suet a’j The city of Loudon, too, it should be 
tax for such objects as the building of recollected, paul 11,500/. yearly towards 
prisons, they ought to show how they had ! the Orphans' Lund.« The city, now only 
expended their former revenue. It was ; asked for 17,000/. from this* fund; and, 
an abuse of terms to call the squandering j though thVy were not alarmed at a scru- 
their money on dinners, drinking, and tiny, he did not think such a request as 
presents, generosity, while for useful this warranted the House in calling for 
objects they were obliged to deruar.:V the their accounts. The prison to which this 
imposition of lic.ny taxes on others. The wqp to be appl'cd was piincipully lor Mid- 
treatment of (lie prisoners in the new dlesex debtors. There were —ltw r-m J&K i 
pris('i), respecting which so much had J prisoners in it who did not belong to the 
been said by the lion, baronet, was altoge- ! city of London ; nod :>,<)00/. a }ear addi- 
thcr iireh vanl to the question. Not one tional ex pence wu« incurred bv removing 
word had been said on that subject by the them from Newgale. It hud been said, 
hon. gentleman who brought forward the ; that in return for their supposing the 
motion. As the hon. baronet bad bunt- j gaols uf the county of Middlesex, the city 
pletely failed in'nis attempt to answer the i bad the hues paid by those who declined 
lion, mover, he had a right»to infer that the office of sheriff ; but it was to be 
lus statement was unanswerable. He remembered, that these fines were nrtiy 
thought*the honour of the ciij was impli- paid by citizens—no other poisons in the 
cated in this affair. lie rc«l.y did not -ee ! county of Middlesex were liable to serve 
on what ground they could refuse afford- ; that office, which was an expense ot 2,500/. 
ing- every inhumation to the House, and i to any one who undertook it. 
lie sh*>u.d tl'ei f :re vote foi .the mution. 1 Mr. Iimclai/ contended, that Southwark 
Mr. Aidt riu:;!! iVood contended, that 1 received no benefit from the monies paid 
the city of Lu.d wi hud not cmbizzlcd out of the city funds. lilackfri irs-bridge, 
any part of the i.rltljs.-bouse estate: in no j if it was ri benefit to Surrey, had also been 
oneenst mec had ibev made gjiU of any l a benefit to London. As to the money 
pait of tli it p.Oj.trly. With icspect to 1 which had been borrowed for the sewers 
the 2i,0>,b/. nod to he expended on an ! in St. George’s-fields, it was on good seeu- 
L'litertainumiii to the liberators of Europe, • rity, amj would be repaid. Many other 
this was fin-tv, n dinners, one of them to sums, issued from the same fund, would, 
the duke o, Wellington, (j,. st 5,000/.; and , lie femed. never be returned. If the city 
though he iia*! opposed the war, ke <had was to apply in forma pauperis for money 

_for tli.it veiy diniki. Tlie hon. ; to maintain its own prisons, when Loiulon- 

ge'illcu.an v. iu» brought forward the j bridge was to he rebuilt they might expect 
moi'on, and iim hyn. and learned gen- | a similar application. The city now said, 
tleman, did n; t seem to he aware, when they had received money already from the 
they spoke of iv.Kqjplicjtiun of the pro- Orphans’ Fund for the same purpose. It 
cecds of the Lrldge-liod.se estate, that the xvas the duty of the House to see that 
county to which they belonged had bor- this was not unnecessarily increased. If, 
rowed monej^ from that estate for the when they called for 4ho accounts, it 
purpose of making a w*ver in Sit. George’s appeared that the city had fairly expended 
J Runs -mi object of the greute.-t utility^ it# money—that it had been just to its 
fm which, however they could not other- creditors as well as generous—-it would be 
v.Ea obtain funds. Another item of proper to relieve them; but if the money 
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liad been squandered, heglid not think lie 1 Mr, Bennet said, that since allusipq had 
should do Ins duty if he supported them been made to him, lie must say that the 
in such a course. He sliouldisvote for the Now Prison stood most obviously in need 
prosent motion. of improvement. The state of the walls 

Kir James Shaw observed,'that the city was such as prevented the free circulation 
gaols wore liable not only to the expense of air. IVJen an^women were mixed to- 
of mnint.iiring pfisoners from the city, and gether in om%piace. Many other obvious 
the countv of Middlesex, abet likewise evils called for immediate attention. When 


from the Crown, and from every county 
in England. In other counties, th^ 
Crown bad the nomination of the sheriffs, 
but tins did not subject the CrowTt to 
maintain the gaols in these counties: he 
could not therefore see why the corpora¬ 
tion should be liable to the expense of' 
maintaining the gaols of the county of 
Middlesex, becauseethey had the right of 
appointing the sheriff's for that cotAty. 
He hoped, therefore, that, from every 
consideration of generosity and justice, 
they woulJ sutler the hill to puss without 
calling*tor the accounts. 

Mr. 1^. Shaiv conccived that the (gics- 
^tscadWTtfte them was not whether it was 
correct that the eitv of London should 
maintain the gaols for the county of Mid¬ 
dlesex. i hey were sufficiently well ac¬ 
quainted with that corporation to know 
that they would not take trouble w ithout 
some adequate n numeration. 1 he/iounty j 
of Sum ) tunportid its own gaols without ' 
calling on the city of London for support, | 
find then foie the city of London ought j 
to .support its gaols Vitliout assistance 
irom Kuricy. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins entered into an 
explanation of the ()i phans’ fund. It w'as 
originally, lie slid, 7 -it),000/. Bluckfriars- 
briogc was built out of fhis fu«d. Hut 
the city had contributed ten times 750,000/. 
to the objects of the fund since it was in- I 
Matuted. The money required 9t present | 
by the city was Ibr the purpose of giving j 
effect to the recommendation of the i 
House tor the improvement of*gaols. If ; 
the city met their wishes, it had a right j 
tv) look for assistance from them. II u up- 1 
pealed to the lion, gentleman whose hu¬ 
manity had been so active on this subject, 
whether it had not been indispensably 
necessary to enlarge and improve the 
gaol in question* 

Mr. A'. (Jalvci t did not see any reason 
why the county of Middlesex should not 
be rated to the support of the prisoners 
umLondon, t.o«vhich their criminals were 
committed, but there was no reason for 
flie tax on the adjacent counties, k/town 
X>y the name of the Orphans’ fund, being 
applied to that purpose. 


the committee saw the accounts of the ex¬ 
penditure, and were asked their opinion, 
they stated at once that they were such as 
ought to have been incurred. Hut this 
had nothing to do with the question whe¬ 
ther the city had fhanaged their funds with 
d<te economy and discretion. Ilis hon. 
friend near him had stated that he had 
spent 2,400/. while sheriff. That did not 
seem to prove any thing as to the question 
before the House: neither was it material 
to the question whether more bread or 
less was now given to prisoners. But when 
ht^ecellccted that the hon. baronet had 
now confessed that he had been in a mis¬ 
take on this subject, to the extent of the 
whole point at issue, he felt a hope that 
on a future discuSSion of the present ques¬ 
tion, he would make a similar confession. 
The great evils complained of respecting 
the gaols were still unrernoved. The men 
and women were indeed separated; but 
persons of every varietj^of character and 
misconduct* were still crowded together, 
and thus the comparatively virtuous and 
innocent were gradually hardened and pre¬ 
pared for every crime. Gaols ought to be 
not institutions for promoting and confirm¬ 
ing vice, but schools for reform ; not the 
nurseries of* disease, depravity, and every 
species of misery, but habitations of health 
and improvement. He trusted in God the 
day would soon come when those dreadful 
evils w ou^d he remedied. * 

Mr. th-enfell professed himself in no way 
acquainted with the iiuancial system of 
the • city, but he wished to be informed 
whether the effect of the loan required by 
tjjg city would be to prolong the present 
d«ry on coals r • 

Kir IV. Ciirtis replied, that tfefc-’gty 
stood at present till 1837, and that he be¬ 
lieved the demand gf the city would not 
prolong it for one half year. 

Mr. 8. Thornton understood the ques¬ 
tion to be, whether the city had funds of 
their own to effect the purposes in ques¬ 
tion ? He saw no meat]? of answering 
this question b«*»bv inquiring into the 
income and expenditure of the city. He 
should therefore certainly supggrt the pre^r 
sent motion. * 
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. Mr. H. Sumner in reply, said, that th& 
tax was limited to 1837, but was to expire 
so much sooner, as the sums charged on it 
should be discharged. The grant now 
demanded would, therefore, prolong the 
duration of the tax. ,He allowed that a 
rate on Middlesex, for the maintenance of 
the city prisons, might be justifiable; but 
ho haw no reason for charging the other 
neighbouring counties who supported gaols 
Of their own. The manner in which the 
eity had first acquired the control of the 
Orphans* fund was very suspicious, as 
they gave a bribe of 1,00$. to Mr. 
Speaker Trevor, who had, in consequence,' 
been obliged to put the question on his 
own expulsion. f 

The question being put, That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
question, the House divided: Ayes, 24; 
Noes, 11. The main question was then 
put, and agreed to. “ - 

Prosecutions for Forgery.] Sir 
James Mackintosh rose to make a motion 
of which he had given' notice, which was 
framed with a view to show the effect 
which the bank restriction had upon the 
increase of crimes connected with forgery. 
The accounts he should move for were, 
for the prosecutions for forgery for *14 
years before, and 14 years after the re¬ 
striction of cash payments at the Bank in 
1797; add the number of convictions and ; 
executions at each period. Of the pro¬ 
secutions, they had returns which had 
been formerly moved for, and of the con¬ 
victions in the late years, they had ac¬ 
counts in the general returns of criminal 
judicature since 1812. Tha/. the Restric¬ 
tion bill should have tended to increase 
the prosecutions for forgery, wa$- not to be 
wondered at; but if any one had stated, 
that they had since that event t&en inulti- 

£ lied a hundredfold, he would not have 
een believed; and yet such was the fact. 
By the accounts which l)ad,been produced, 
it was proved, that the prosecutions <at 
mtfrtritGhonce of the Bank for 1 forgery, pre¬ 
viously to 1797, were four. The prose¬ 
cutions for the fourteen years after were 
438—so that they were more then cen¬ 
tupled. It was necessary, lie observed, 
to ascertain the consequences of this sys¬ 
tem, the diffusion of depravity, the mul¬ 
tiplication of (times, and the effusion of 
human blood which b&hvesulted from its 
existence. When these facts were before | 
\the Hous&dt would be felt that something 
staUd be done to put an •end to such an 
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enormous eviln The House had, no 
doubt, done much towards the prevention 
of crime, the promotion of morality, and 
the encouragement of benevolence; but 
while lotteries were tolerated, and the 
system to which he alluded was allowed 
to go on in tempting then to the com¬ 
mission of crime, no exertions of benevo¬ 
lence could balance the account in their 
, favour. The hon. and learned gentleman 
here read the terms of his first motion, 
addibg, that in order to put the House in 
possession of all the materials necessary 
to the formation of a correct judgment, 
upon the whole of tbe case, he should also 
move for an account of the number of 
persons prosecuted ( and conricted for 
cditiing gold and silver for fourteen years 
previous ttf the enactment of the restric¬ 
tion upon the issue of cash payments by 
the Bank. This he thought a proper mo¬ 
tion, with a view to a fair comparison 
between the advantages or disadvantages 
of tbe metallic currency, and TbUsi. ■hm.*-"’ 
longing to the present system of paper 
currency. 

Mr..Bennet suggested the propriety of 
inserting the number committed, as well 
as prosecuted, for the forgery of passing 
of ba,nk notes. Sir J. Mackintosh ac¬ 
ceded to the suggestion, and moved, 

“ That there be laid before the House, an 
account of the number of persona conf- 
mitted or prosecifted for forging notea of 
the Bank of England, and for uttering or 
possessing such notes knowing them to be 
forged, from the 1st January 1816 to the 
25th of February 1818; distinguishing 
the yeas>s, the* number of such offences 
respectively, and the number who have 
suffered d^ath cr other punishment." 

Mr. Grenfell did not intend to enter 
into the merits of the motion, but should 
content himself with expressing his thank* 
to his hoi;, and learned friend for hia very 
humane and well-timed exertions. He 
would only suggest) to his hon. and learned 
friend the propriety of combining with 
the motion of which he had given notice 
for Tuesday next, a proposition for laying 
before the House a distinct account of 
the persons prosecuted for the forgery of 
notes of ll. l 2L and 5l. For it was known 
that those were the notes usually circK- 
culated by the low peop'e who were pro¬ 
secuted, while very few were prosecuted 
for notes of a higher amount; and vpo* 
thisffact being established to the sotisfaa- 
tion of the House, it must be evident that 
the number ef prosecutions, convictions, 
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and executions for forgerjr, was owing to 
the restriction upon cash payments by the 
Bank, and the consequent iseae of a vast 
number of small notes. f 
, Mr Lockhart deprecated any attempt to 
excite an improper commiseration for 
crime, observing; that it was the duty of 
the Bank to hold out encosrOgement to 
artists and chemists with a view to the 
invention of some paper and colour which # 
could not possibly be imitated, and thus 
the forgery of bank notes might be guard¬ 
ed against. 

Sir J. Mackintosh declared that he had 
no wish to excite improper commiseration 
for crime, or to take any proceeding 
likely to weaken theUiuthority of the laws. 
But while he admitted the lion. gentlemftFs 
position, which, however, conveyed no in¬ 
formation, namely, that no temptationeras 
an adequate excuse for crime, he would 
maintain, that any legislature which held 
• put a tenuptation to crime was a participa- 
" fee «wtif?guilt of its commission. This, 
indeed, was a proposition which he would 
never abandon; and it was by the force 
of this proposition that he was impelled 
to take measures, with a view to rescue 
the British legislature from the disgrace 
of tolerating a system which was peculiarly 
calculated to tempt men to the commission 
of crimes. 

• General Thornton rejoiced that a sub¬ 
ject which he had brought forward unsuc¬ 
cessfully. was now likely to be attended 
with success. He had understood that 
not less than 80,000 forged bank notes 
were annually returned. This was a very 
serious evil. • • 

The motion was agreed to; aa were 
also motions for, 1. “An Account of the 
number of persons convicted of* forging 
Notes of the Bauk of England, and for 
knowingly uttering or possessing Such 
forged notes, who suffered deatlfc for the 
14 years which preceded the suspension 
of cash payments by tha Bank in February 
1797, distinguishing the years; together 
with the like Account, from the said sus¬ 
pension to the 25th day of February 
1818;” 2. An Account of the number of 
persons prosecuted by the officers of his 
majesty's Mint for counterfeiting the cur¬ 
rent Gold or Silver Coin of the realm, or 
for uttering the alme, for 14 years pre¬ 
ceding tha suspension of cash payments 
by ihfi Bank, of England, distinguishing 
the years,-, the numbers convicted, and 
those who have suffered death or other 
ppoishraent j together with the like ac¬ 


count *om 
ary 1818.” 
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February 1797 to 25th Febru- 


HOUSE pF LORDS. 'I 
Wednesday, February 25. 

Indemnity Bill.] The Duke of 
Montrose said, it was his duty to present 
to their lordships a bill, commonly called 
a Bill of Indemnity. It was founded upon 
the Report of the Secret Committee,'and 
was intituled a Bill “ for indemnifying 
persons who, since the 26th of January 
1817, have acted In apprehending impri- 
* so«ing, or detaining in custody, persons 
suspected of high treason, or treasonable 
practices, and in the suppression of Vtt- 
multuous and unlawful assemblies.” It 
was not necessary for him to say any 
thing in its support in this stage. He 
Should merely propose, that the bill be 
noW irtll a first time. On Friday, when 
he intended to move the second reading, 
he should submit to their lordshipa con¬ 
sideration some observations on the nature 
and object of the nfeasure. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he would 
not have troubled their lordships with any 
observations on the noble duke’s propoti- 
tioif at the present moment, if he did not 
coflceive that it involved a question of 
considerable* constitutional difficulty and 
importance. This consideration induced 
him to oppose the measure eveif on the 
first*reading. From the title of the bill, as 
he had heard it stated by the noble duke,- 
it appeared to be a bill for indemnifying 
liis majesty’®ministers for every act they 
had done under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpys. The bill, however, for 
aught their lordships knew, might extend 
still farther. Now, what was the situation 
in whiefi their lordships were placed? 
They knew by the Journals of the other 
House of parliament, that papers bad 
been also sent to thsft House, and referred 
tq^i committee. That committee had 
not yet reported, and their^report might 
be such as to render any proceeding z e - 
the kind now proposed very improper to 
be adopted by their lordships. It surely 
was not known to their lordships, that the 
report of the Commons would acauit mi¬ 
nisters. It might prove of a very different 
nature. Suppose it afforded matter on 
which that House-should tlynk fit to im¬ 
peach ministers,*.ftbeir lorttehips would 
then have to sit os judges o\a question 
which they hod previously aWr mined,^ 
He reminded the House, that ena foNrtr 
. f 
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eedasfdn theyhadtfcoidefS, in accordance* 
with the opinion ; of h noble and learned 
lord,-that they ! would not entertain a cer¬ 
tain measure, because it might come be¬ 
fore tliemfihtheli judicial capacity. On 
the same ground this hit! was -not fit to 
beeritdrtHned ; for if any regulating prin¬ 
ciple of their proceedings Were more to 
be regarded -than another, it was this— 
that the House ought never to give aa ex¬ 
trajudicial opinion. This, then, was a 
question of great importance to the con¬ 
stitution, and on that ground he trusted 
their lordships would be induced to delay 
all farther proceedings until they learifed 
what measures might be adopted by the 
House of Commons. If they approved 
the principle of the bill proposed by the 
noble duke, and read it a second time on 
Friday next, they might be placed ill the 
situation of assembling as judges a fter tly p 
had prejudged the question on whfPTTTney 
Would be called to decide. 

The Earl of Liverpool saw no possible- 
ground for delay in the objection stated 
by the noble lord. It it were good for 
any thing, it would be equally good J 
against a measure which their lordships i 
bad already sanctioned, namely, the ap- j 
pointment of a <j,orpmittce to inquire into 
the conduct of ministers on the papers 
which had been submitted to* their consi¬ 
deration, This, it was true, was done 
without any knowledge on the part of their 
lordships as to what that committee would 
decide j'iiut the objection that the House 
ought not to proceed to a legislative mea¬ 
sure on the opinion of the committee, 
was equally strong against referring the 
papers to that cornyiittee *fn order that 
they might give an opinion to the* House. 
The*'committee had, by the oidpr of the j 
House, examined these papers inquiVito- 
riallv, and had come to an opirflon, which 
was now on their lordships table.** In j 

S ursuance of that 'opinion, his nohle j 
■iend considered himself, bound to infc»o- 
duce th e bill fie had presented. Whether 
HSJfHEfl 1 was warranted by the report was 
the question to be argued*on the second 
rending. The noble lord had made the 
^opposition of the committee of the 
House of Commons coming to a different 
conclusion from their lordships commit¬ 
tee; that was doubtlo-s possible, but the 
supposition afforded n^J teason for delay¬ 
ing the protgffss of HlT^present measure ; 
since, if wbfft the noble earl supposed did, 
Jtake.gbtgS the consequence would bo, 
the Commons would throw out the 
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Jwdemnity biH when If cnfne before them. 
Besides, the case was by no mean# a new 
one. Thete was, in particular, on the 
Journals of tjiat parliament, a recent pre¬ 
cedent of Ireland for the course how 
taken. The bill of indemnity for the pro¬ 
ceedings of his majesty’s* servants during 
the disturbances in Ireland originated in 
the House of Lords, and it never was 
^suggested, that it ought to be delayed 
until it should be seen what deci-ion the 
Houle of Commons came to. It was 
most unreasonable to argue that their 
lordships ought to delay a measure which 
appeared to be the noce-sarv result of the 
report of their committee, until the other 
House of parliament r fame to ». decision. 
Tfifir lordships were not hound to regu¬ 
late their proceedings by that decision; 
of Much, indeed, they could regularly 
know nothing, except through the me¬ 
dium of the votes of the Home of Cotn- 
moas. Upon the whole* then, W.e noble 
earl had stated nothin-: wh u h 
eient to induce the House to pray the 
legislative measure now proposed to them. 
V\ h,-never objections that measure might 
he liable to, would come regularly under 
discussion on the second reading of the 
hill on-Friday. 

Lord Holland expected that the nohle 
duke would have stated more at length 
what was the nature of the bill he had 
presented. He, however, did not mertri 
to occupy their lordships time with ufiy 
observations on thin point, hut rose merely 
to notice the answer which had been given 
to the ojjeetion of his noble friend who 
had beCh, it appeared, in some measure 
misunderstood. His noble friend bad not 
argued thpt the House coobl not entertain 
this bill.'' His objection merely amounted 
to this; that, in a constitutional point of 
vict^, It was not proper nor prudent to 
proceed «ith such a measure when the 
other House of parliament had siiTl to 
decide on the question of the conduct of 
ministers, and when there was before that 
House a considerable number of pM’iti ini, 
complaining of highly improper and uncon¬ 
stitutional acts. To the argument, of the 
impropriety of proceeding with the mea¬ 
sure under such circumstances, the ObWe 
secretary of state had given no satisfactory 
answer. He had referred to one prece¬ 
dent which appeared tA» be that which 
occurred in 1798, in the House of 
Lofds of Ireland ; but that waS thd pre¬ 
cedent of a measure which had been 
condemned by the first lawyers id I ft- 
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land and this country* and which was the 
disgrace of the parliament that passed 
it. The reference to such a precedent as 
afforded farther reason for A vigilant 
observance of this bill, lest home of the 
enormous provisions of the Irish act should 
be included in It* Without even waiting 
for the report of the Commons committee, 
it was possible that a member of that 
. House might become possessed of facts, 
which would enable him to lay on the* 
table articles ofimpeachment against some 
of his majesty's ministers. If such a pro. 
ceeding were to take place, their lordships 
would be reading a second time a bill for 
indemnifying those who were about to be 
accused at their bar.* The noble secretary 
of state had reminded their lordships, that 
the Commons might reject the«bill of in¬ 
demnity. Certainly they might; but then 
it was to be recollected that, besides that 
rejection, they'might also come to the 
bar with a solemn accusation agamst 
fcAfespe jtfmum their lordships had just de¬ 
clared innocent. If their lordships wished 
that their acquittal should be honourable 
to those in whose favour it might be pro- 
nounced, they would adopt the course 
recommended by his noble friend. Could 
the people of England think an acquittal 
honourable and impartial, when it would 
appear to them that the question had been 
already prejudged ? To delay the pro- 

f 'ress of this bill was no denial of their 
ordships power to originate and pass it. 
Ail that was proposed by his noble friend 
was, that they should suspend farther 
proceedings on it until after the report of 
the committee of the Housevof Cqpimons 
should be made, and there should tye no 
reason to suppose, that any articles of 
impeachment would be brought from 
that House. 

' The Duke of Montrose said, that the 
bill was of the same nature as tb| bills of 
indemnity proposed in similar cases, and 
be saw no reason for delqyfbg its progress 
on the possibility of some other proceed- 
ing being instituted in the Commons. It 
was impossible to tell bow long they might 
have to wait for the decision of the 
other House; and upon the game princi¬ 
ple, the whole session might be allowed 
to pass away before the bill was read. 
He could not on suah grounds consent to 
their # lordships depriving themselves of 
the opportunity of proceeding with a 
measure which they had to unquestiog- 
able right to institute, and the propriety 
of which a^>wed undoubted. 
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* Lord Holland moved, that instead of 
the word “ now,” for the first reading, 
the word);, «this day se’nnight” be in¬ 
serted. 

The question* tftat the word « now ** 
stand pvt of' the question was put, snd 
carried in*thg affirmative. The bill was 
then read a first (Aye, and ordered to be 
printed. 
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Wednesday , February 25. 

Phivately Stealing in Shops 
•Bill.] Sir Samuel Romitly having moved, 
that the act of the 10th and 11th of Wil¬ 
liam 3rd should be entered as read, stated, 
that he rose for the purpose of moving 
for leave to bring in a bill to repeal so 
much of the said act as took away the 
benefit of clergy from persons convicted 
o^,rM'" 4 ely stealing goods, wares, or mer¬ 
chandize, to the value of 5s. in any coach¬ 
house, shop, warehouse, or stable. It 
, would not be necessary for him to trouble 
the House at any* great length on the 
subject, because their opinion, both ia 
this and in the preceding parliament, had 
already been strongly expressed. The 
identical bill for which he was about to 
move, had passed the HoCse of Commons 
four times; tjvice in that parliament, and 
twice in its predecessor; and, on the last 
occasion, he might say unanimously; not 
a single word having been uttered in op¬ 
position to it. It bad always, however* 
been stopped in the other House. Al¬ 
though it wasyiot his intention to detain 
the House with many observations, he 
must be permitted to call their attention 
to the returns ^hich for some days had 
been on the table, in order to show what 
the state *ot the law was on the subject. 
These returns proved, that the state of 
the law was such, that it was never car¬ 
ried into effect. From 1805 to 1817, 
a period of 12 years, 655 persons had 
beeq indicted for the offenco under con¬ 
sideration. Of*these, only 113 had ah'*?n. 
capitally convicted, and of those 113, not 
one had been executed; 365 of the 655 
had been found guilf^ by the juries be¬ 
fore whom they were tried, of simple lar¬ 
ceny, by which the capital part of the 
charge was taken away. It was evident* 
therefore, either t? these 365 persons 
had been impropeg i4| g)Mrge\ with a ca¬ 
pital offence, or that the juries^fcfluenced, 
ifb doubt, by feelings »f huma ^ty, ha d, 
in 365 cases, violated their 
(2R) ; 
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■was true, that there were high authorities 
in justification of a jury thus acting. Mr. 
Justice Blackstone stated, that a jury 
who brought in a verdict of guilty to an 
amount less than the Evidence established, 
with a view to avoid vapitally. convicting 
the accused person, might be justified, on 
the ground that they had a right to take 
into their consideration the difference in 
the value of money between the present 
period and that at which the statute was 
enacted. This, however, he should al¬ 
ways contend, was a practice which had 
a most immoral tendency, and the temp¬ 
tations to it, he should always maintain, 
it was the duty of the legislature to re¬ 
move. He would take the present oppor¬ 
tunity o? mentioning the state of the law, 
as derived from the returns on the table, 
with respect to the act making it capital 
to steal within a dwelling house to ti e* 
amount of 40s. Within eight ye&vs-J.iiwn 
to 1816, no less than 1097 persons had 
been tried for this offence. Of these, 293 
only had been capitally convicted, and not 
one had been executed. In 1816, 131 
more persons had been tried, of whom 49 
bad been capitally convicted, and one 
(whose case was accompanied by circum¬ 
stances of great aggravation) executed. 
So that, of 1^28 individuals tried, Jl>2 
only had been capitally convicted (the 
juries either acquitting the 886, or finding 
them g&ilty of stealing to a less amount), 
and only one person executed! Was this 
a state of the law which it was desirable to 
continue? [H ear >^ ear -3 It was important, 
also, that the House should direct their 
attention to the state of the law as it re¬ 
spected some other capital offences, be¬ 
sides those which he had already specified. 
Thfc principle on which the law was ad¬ 
ministered, with respect to the offences 
he had already specified, was, that the 
law should generally not be enforced, but 
be enforced only in 'particular cases. In 
another-pint of the administration oC*fhe 
law this principle was reversed—the Jaw 
■MrtS^eneraliy enforced, and was not en¬ 
forced only in pnrticuluc cases. He al¬ 
luded to the offences of fraudulent bank¬ 
ruptcy and forgery. It bad been thought 
wise, by those w ho were entrusted' with 
the execution of the law, to extend mercy 
in cases of fraudulent bankruptcy in only 
one instancc„and that was under circum¬ 
stances so |Jtcu!itf S» A i ,t to have withheld 
pardon, \opild have h”en an act of the 
t groa pjt ymjusticet He was sure, th.lSt 
■^oj^iau, conversant with the bankrupt 
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laws knew, thatfmot a year passed without 
the occurrence of a great number of frau¬ 
dulent bankruptcies. Nevertheless, dur¬ 
ing eighty-five years, there had been but 
four capital convictions for this offence'; 
numerous frauds to a great amount having 
been suffered to escape with complete im* 
punity, because the parties injured saw 
no alternative between that course and 
Jhe shedding of blood [Hear, bear!}. 
The same system was pm sued with res¬ 
pect to the crime of forgery. Formerly, 
pardons for this offence were very rare. 
Lately, however, the offence had so mul¬ 
tiplied, in consequence of the great in¬ 
crease of paper currency (both that of 
the Bank of Englan&and provincial), that 
if Was impossible to adhere to the system 
of never* pardoning the crime. Still, 
j however, the principle existed, that, in 
j most cases, the law should be enforced; 

and that in comparatively few (and those 
I under peculiar circumstances of, extenua¬ 
tion), it should not be so. APtJi.. 

able discretion had been vested in the 
Bank of England on this subject, a dis¬ 
cretion which, he believed, had been judi¬ 
ciously and humanely exeented, and the 
consequence of which was, that prosecu- 
i tions )iad only taken place in aggravated 
cases. But the consequence was, that 
the uncertainty of punishment which this 
occasioned, destroyed all the advantages 
that might be supposed to result from the 
severity with which the law was generally 
enforced. He was persuaded that the 
frequent punishment of forgery by death, 
excited a strong feeling of compassion on 
the pax' of thfc public towards tin; sufferers. 
Indeed, some examples of this punish¬ 
ment w^rc extremely shocking. That 
day seSmight two women had been exe¬ 
cuted for forgery', and that very morning 
two boys, one sixteen and the other se¬ 
venteen,, years of age, would have been 
executed for the same crime, had it not 
been for the exertions of a worthy magis¬ 
trate (Mr. Alderman Wood), and an hon. 
friend of his (Mr. Bennet), who had de¬ 
tected a conspiracy for the purpose of 
their seduction, and who had successfully- 
pressed a recommendation for a suspen¬ 
sion of their punishment. Was it possible 
that such spectacles as these could have 
j any other effect than tb produce—notobe- 
; tliencc to the law—butNcompassion fqjrthe 
violators of it ? The fact was, that for- 
! geries had greatly increased. Nothing 
J could be more certain than that if the 
sanction of the law was insufficient to pre- 
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tent the crime, it was calculated to pro- ( 
duce the worst effects. There was not 
only the loss of lives, but the deterioration 
of moral feeling, which such exhibitions 
were calculated to occasion.* It was the 
duty of the legislature to inculcate res¬ 
pect, and not'disregard for human life. 
This sentiment had been mugh^etter ex¬ 
pressed by Mr. Burke, in speaking of the 
punishment of a great many persons for 
political crimes. “ It is certain,” says he," 
“ that a great havock among criminals 
hardens, rather .than subdues, the minds 
of people inclined to the same crimes; 
and therefore fails of answering its pur- 

f >ose as an example. Men who see their 
ives respected and ^bought of value by j 
others, colbe to respect that gift of (*pd 
themselves. To have compassion for | 
one’s-self, or to care, more or less, for | 
one’s own life, is a lesson to be learned ! 
just a% every t>ther; and I believe it , 
will be found, that conspiracies have 
. >jeeii common and most despeftte, ; 
where their punishment has been most 
extensive and most severe. Besides, the j 
least excess in this waj’, excites a tender- j 
ness in the milder sort of people, which j 
makes them consider government in a | 


rites of the church. But it was a grave 
matter of complaint, that a sheriff or any 
other person should take upon himself to 
pronounce an individual under such cir¬ 
cumstances guilty another crime, for 
which he had not been tried (however 
evident hi# guilt fhight appear), and to 
cause his exhibition m so hideous a form, 
and in a way so disgraceful to the cha¬ 
racter of the country, and so injurious to 
the nforals of the people.—He well re¬ 
membered when, upon a former occasion, 
a gentleman, now no more, of the greatest 
talents, and in wosds much better than he 
,could use, animadverted in that House on 
a Similar proceeding at the interment of 
a wretched and criminal suicide. [The 
hon. and learned gentleman alluded here 
to the observations of the late Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan,* on the exposure of the body of Wil¬ 
liams, with the fatal maul, &c. with which 
ifi^yuir'jered the Marrs and Williamsons, 
a few years back.] He should conclude 
with moving, “ That leave be given to 
bring in a bill to repeal so much of the 
act of the 10th and 11th of William 3rd, 
as relates to stealing privately in any 
shop, warehouse, coach-house, or stable.” 

Mr. J. Smith confirmed all that the hon. 


harsh and odious light. The sense of: and.learned gentleman had so eloquently 
justice in men is overloaded and fiftigued and so feelingly stated, v^ith respect to the 
with a long series of expectations, or with numerous instances of fraudulent bank- 
fuel) a carnage at once, as rather resem- i ruptcy that‘yearly occurred. The crime 
blcs a massacre, than a^sober expectation j of forgery had also lamentably increased 
of the laws. The laws thus lose their within the last five or six years. Nume- 
terror in the minds of the wicked, and ; rous cases of forgery were hushed up 
their reverence in the minds of the vir- from the indisposition of parties to prose- 
tuous.*—Before he sat down, he begged elite. The bankers of London had formed 
leave to say a few words og a public spec- a committee*for the prosecution of forge- 
tacle, which had been made at Newgate, ries, in order that no individual pity 
of a wretched man, who, being accused might interp#se between the offence and 
of murder, had destroyed hinpelf. It its punishment, but even this expedient 
was stated in the newspapers of that day, had beeo^found unavailing, 
that the mangled and bloody corpsg had Sir. J. tfnvpnrt strongly urged his hon. 
been exhibited in an elevated situation, and learned friend to persevere in his 
with a small gallows erected 1>ver it, to efforts to remedy tfi£ defects of the law in 
which was appended thetfatal instrument this respect; and trusted that eventually 
of destruction. Such ft horrid exhibition, would be Successful, ynd that from 
he was persuaded, was calculated to pro- observing the good which had suited 
duce the most mischievous consequences from the legislative measures alreany 
on the men, w omen, and children by whom adopted on tfle recommendation of his 
it was beheld. There was no authority hon. and learned fiflend, the noble and 
for it. All that it was justifiable to do learned individuals in another phice would 
with the body of a man on whom a co- at least hesitate on the expediency of 
Toner’s jury had pronounced a verdict of maintaining their principle of abstaining 
self-murder, w^-to bury it without the from any changes in the criminal law. 

* Thought, on tho npproaching Exe- L ** re «“ MIL 

cutions. See Burke’s Worts. Vol. 9, p. . 

$10, Edit. 1812. See Vol. 21, p. 21? 
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- Rtoon Moms t^— Pardon or Brock, 
Piiham, and Power.] Dr. PhiUimore 
begged to inform^ Ibe House, that be was 
a member of, ithe committee which had 
been appointed to examine into the state 
of the prisons in the city of London; and 
that, in visiting the prison pf Newgate on 
Monday last, he had received information 
that three men, of the names of Brock 
Pelham, and Power, who bad been tried at 
the Old Bailey, and convicted of the 
crime of having seduced three unfortunate 
Irishmen into the commission of a capital 
offence, in counterfeiting the coin, in order 
to get the rewards for the discovery end 
conviction of such persons, had received 
free pardons andHbeen dismissed from that 
prison. He now wished to know whether 
that statement was correct; and whether 
any objection would be made to the pro* 
duction of the judgment on which they 
were condemned, and the free pae^sr/Jy 
which they recovered their liberty. He 
had heard, that, on a previous trial for a 
similar offence, a doubt had arisen in the 
mind of the judge who 'presided, respect¬ 
ing the operation of the law in 6uch cases, 
and a point was reserved for the decision 
of the twelve judges, who gave an opinion, 
that the person in question could no5 be 
executed; and,"accordingly, he received 
a free pardon from the Crown. That opi¬ 
nion, it was stated, had influenced the 
officers of the Crown in the case of Brock, 
Pelham, and Power; and they had been 
discharged from custody. This was a 
matter which required explanation; for 
he could not conceive any thyigmore hors 
rible in its consequences, than that such 
blood-hounds, who had been guilty of so 
enormous an offence, shouftl be let loose 
upon, society, and have the opportunity of 
seducing other persons into the 'commis¬ 
sion of crimes. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the information 
which the lion, member had received as 
to the free pardon of these men was per¬ 
fectly corrects. The law* officers of tpe 
Crqjvnr, how greatly soevet* they might 
wish such criminals to suffer the execution 
of the law, had found that they could not 
be brought to punishment. He was glad 
that this matter had now been agitated, 
as it was desirable that the public Bhould 
know the ground on which these persons 
had been liberated. At the same time, he 
begged to sta^ft/lild^ law officers had 
been desir^^o take into consideration 
the necessjj^ G f introducing an act for ’ 
lte**2-s?9%7thelaw in that respect. With 


respect to the opinion of the judge* on 
which these men bad received their pardon, 
it did not qjrist in such a shape as to. be 
laid before the House. This was all the 
explanation 1 which he was enabled to 
give to the statement of the ban. mem-. 
ber, t *- ... 

Sir' F. iByrdett could not refrain from 
expressing bis surprise that these villains 
had been suffered to escape from the pit- 
*nishment due to their crimes. He thought 
it impossible that there should not be a 
law in our criminal jurisprudence to meet 
such cases of blood money. It was highly 
expedient that the opinion of the judge* 
on this subject should be laid before the 
House: and he hoped that the jion. mem- 
bow would insist on its being produced. 

The Attorney Genet al said, that a police 
officer of the name of Vaughan, who had 
firstbecn prosecuted for the crime of being 
accessory to coining before the feet was 
foupd guilty. Hie point whether, as the 
law stood, a person could beaov»anicfa»dy~ 
having been reserved for the opinion of the 
twelve judges, certain other persons who 
stood in a similar situation were also pro¬ 
secuted for the same crime and found 
guilty. The case of the first of these per¬ 
sons^ and not that of Brock, Pelham, and 
Power, came to be argued before the 
twelve judgegwho thought the facts charg¬ 
ed did not amount to the crime imputed to 
him. Though the-case of Brock, Pelham, 
and Power had not been argued before the 
Judges, it was exactly of a similar nature 
with the other, and it was deemed advisa¬ 
ble that a pardon should be extended also 
to them,,The person whose case had been 
argued before the judges had also been 
convicted on a charge of a different na¬ 
ture, of u conspiracy to procure the com¬ 
mission of certain crimes, but Brock, 
Pow »r, and Pelham had only been con¬ 
victed of the crime which he had al¬ 
ready mentioned. He could say this 
muen, that a tfio{e serious desire could 
not be entertained of bringing criminals to 
justice than was entertained in all these 
prosecutions. As far as he himself bad 
been concerned, he would say that ha had 
never in his life laboured with a more sin¬ 
cere desire of success in any case than he 
had done. The offence was enormous and 
could not fail of being H^ld in the greatest 
abhorrence. The perfects deserved,to 
suffer the most condign punishment; but 
the.law was defective, and, under suejt 
circumstances, they were pardoned. 

Mr. Brougham wished to know if then 
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men had got a free pardon# or if any itepi 
weretaken to pro aeon be them for a con¬ 
spiracy to procure the conviotjpn of per- 
MM tof certain crimes £ * 

Mr. Batkurat said, it was* not in fats 
( powort ogive any farther explanation on 
the case of thesfe persons. 

Lord MUto* said, the House had not 
been informed M to the manner in which 
thw case came before the twelve judges. 
Thin was a most important point, and one' 
on which the House ought to have infor¬ 
mation. 

The Attorney General observed, that on 
the trial of Vaughan, an objection had 
been taken on a point of law, and this 
point, thejearned judge who presided at 
the trial, reserved for the opinion of She 
twelve judges. The opinion of the 
twelve judges, after hearing counsel |On 
this point, was what he had already 
stated. • * 

Lord AQlton asked if he was to umjpr- 
point had been reserved in 
the case of these three persons [No, from 
the ministerial bench] ? Then he was to 
understand that the point had been reserv¬ 
ed on the trial of another person, and that 
the case of these persons was so similar to 
that in which the twelve judges liad^given 
their opinion, that his majesty’s ministers, 
without any point being reserved in their 
case, had advised a free pardon to be given 
to them. It struck his mind that they 
had acted rather precipitately in this case. 

The Attorney General observed, that it 
was considered the first decision decided 
also the second case. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, those whose duty ifcwas to 
advise the Crown, thought it their duty to 
take care that the sentence of the law, in 
the case of Brock, Pelham, add* Power, 
should not be carried into execution ; for, 
under circumstances, they were of opiaion 
that these men could not be legally exe¬ 
cuted. 

Sir F. Burdett observe?, that if, as the 
law stood, these men could not be exe¬ 
cuted, still it did not appear that they 
could not be prosecuted for conspiring to 
take away men’s lives for money. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, February 27. 

lfJD»MNiTY The order of the 

day having been read for the second read- 
iag cf the Indemnity bill, . 

The Duke ■ «f ^Montrose said, that in 
mng 10 move the second reading of this 
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b ! dl, it appeared to Mm necessary, ait a 
justification of the measure, merely. t it 
refer to .the circumstances which bad 
caused it to be brought forward. Induing* 
this, he should hny to trouble i^ r lordv 


ships by recalling to their recollection what 
had been ttfe quantum of the country dur- 
log last session, and for some time pre¬ 
ceding its commencement. He might 
perhaps, by some, be thought to deviate 
from the object under consideration, by 
the period to which he was disposed to 
trace back the circumstances which had 
rendered the measures adopted in the last 
cession necessary; but he could not refrain 
from referring to the alarming symptoms 
of disorder which had prevailed in some 
parts of the country for several years past. 
Their lordships was well aware of the atro¬ 
cious transactions which took place in the 
disturbed districts of Leceister and Nofc- 
where the destruction of' frames 
and houses, and the perpetration of mur¬ 
der, was carried on by regular combina¬ 
tions, of a character altogether unknown 
before in England, to the astonishment 
and terror of the country. And to such 
an extent were the machinations of these 
individuals carried, that it appeared ftom 
the confessions of persons who had been 
executed, that a premium was offered for 
murder, tha^ a project was entertained 
for shooting the judge upon the bench* 
that a plan was actually in contemplation 
for assassinating him in his way from one 
place to another, and that money had ac¬ 
tually been raised for carrying that plan 
into effect. iThe spirit which operated in 
these transactions, it was not difficult to 
see, would extend itself by degrees, and 
accordingly tffey found that it spread, in 
the course of no very long period, oner 8 
considerable district. Numerous indivi¬ 
duals became contaminated, and projects 
were, entertained of overthrowing, by 
force and violence, the laws and constitu¬ 
te of the country. Clubs of various 
narjiea and descriptions, and union so¬ 
cieties, had b9en formed in different parts 
of the country, under the pretence of 
seeking a reform in ^parliament; These 
clubs communicated with each other, and 
with associations of the same kind in Lon*- 
don. They even appointed delegates, to 
assemble in the metropolis. The institu¬ 
tion of these dubs was follow ed by public 
meetings held in garters of the 

country, at which the most inflammatory 
%nd Beat tious language.was utqL A nd at 
what a period were these 
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tempted to be ripened J—at a time w 
tbe commerce of the country was in a 
great degree suspended,— when tbere was 
no demand for our manufactures,—when 
a numerous and desoi^ing class, the agri¬ 
cultural labourers, could not find employ¬ 
ment^—when tbe farmers codld Sad no 
market for their produce,—and when, as 
their lordships knew, they were no longer 
to pay tbeir rents. It was at such a 
period, when numerous classes of indivi¬ 
duals were experiencing the greatest dis¬ 
tress, that inflammatory agitators endea¬ 
voured by every pervested means in their 
power to render those who, under die, 
pressure of distress, were peculiarly sus¬ 
ceptible of discontent, parties to their in¬ 
surrectionary and revolutionary projects. 
At that most extraordinary and distressing 
period, meetings of the nature of those to 
which he had already adverted took place 
in the metropolis and various par&p&v.le 
country. Their lordships would recollect 
the two which had been held in Spa-fields. 
The second of these had led to robbery 
and assassination, if not to high treason. 
That alarming disturbance was soon fol¬ 
lowed by the atrocious insult and attack 
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did not apprehend that the constitution 
would be overthrown. They had no fear 
that their lordships would be interrupted in 
the exercise of tneir functions, or that the 
succession of the throne in tbehouse of Han¬ 
over would be altered. It was not from any 
apprehensions of such a nature, that the 
measure l/ad been introduced. All the 
fear the supporters of the bill had, was 
for what might befal the unfortunate per¬ 
sons to guard against whose miscon¬ 
duct its provisions were framed. It was 
for the sake of these infatuated men, for 
the sake of humanity alone, that the sus¬ 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act had 
been proposed; and here he would ask 
their lordships, as a.noble lord hud em¬ 
phatically done, when the bill was in pro¬ 
gress in tl\?t House, whether they did not 
thipk it better to prevent crimes than to 
punish them ? His noble friends were 
perfectly sensible that thf-y could, in the 
ordinary state of the law, have put down 
every disturbance which had tn^an. ojac o- 
They could have easily employed torce 
enough for that purpose; but tin nit must 
have been employed at the expense of 
thousand.- of lives. Their lordships tliere- 
foie passed the act foi suspending the 


on the person of his Royal Highness the , 

Prince Regent, which took place while he ‘ Habeas Corpus on the ground of huma- 
was in the act «of proceeding to exercise mty, as well as for securing the peace and 
his royal functions in that House. After ; tranquillity of the country. With a view 
that transaction, it became the duty of' J to these objects it had appeared to them 
government to take measures to defeat the j indispensably necessary, and in passing it 
machinations of these individuals,-and j they must have looked forward to the in- 


their lordships and the other House of par¬ 
liament thought fit, in consequence of the 
general state of the countrv, to institute 
a Secret Committee to inquire into and re¬ 
port on the evidence laid before them. 
The opinion of those cAnmittees had 
been solemnly recorded and sanctioned, 
upon the report of their lordships com¬ 
mittee being laid upon the table,; and upon 
it a bill had been introduced and passed 
for suspending some pert of the act of 
Habeas Corpus, namely, in its application 
to the apprehending of persons charged 
with designs against his majesty's person 
and government. That bill was opposed, 
and underwent much discussion. It was 
asserted, that tbe Existing laws possessed 
sufficient strength and energy to protect 
tbe constitution; and it was asked, why 
resort should be had to the measure then 
proposed, when the disturbances com¬ 
plained of c^fe<£it„suppre86ed without 
ft ? His w® t 0 ke into it those who pro¬ 
posed theXof introducing Habeas Corpus 
Ptne law in that restitution. They 


traduction of the present bill, which was 
the natural consequence of their agreeing 
to suspend the Habeas Corpus act. The 
present, bill was merely a corollary de¬ 
duce^ from that which had preceded it. 
Their lordships had hoped, that the first 
act for.Aispcnding the Habeas Corpus, 
which hud been passed during the last ses¬ 
sion of parliament, would have been suf¬ 
ficient to restore tranquillity to the coun¬ 
try ; but in this they were disappointed, 
and it had been-ftnind necessary to renew 
it. Public meetings, of a seditious and 
inflammatory tendency, continued to be 
held ; and one in particular, of a very 
alarming description, took place at Man¬ 
chester. At that meeting it was proposed 
to petition the Prince Regent; but the 
petitions were .not to be conveyed to the 
foot of the throne in ^he usual manner: 
they were to be carried up to the metro¬ 
polis by large bodies of persons, w ho evi¬ 
dently intended to seek their object, not 
by prayer, but by alarm or force. What 
would have been the consequence, had 
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those men been permitted do proceed ori 
their march From Manchester in such htxm- 
bers? They would m all probability have 
c&tamitted numerous robberies add mur¬ 
ders on their way: and it was impossible 
I 16 forsee what mischief might have been 
result of thei> project, had they .been 
suffered to come near the metropolis. He 
did not wish to rest the introduction of 
the present bill on precedent; the ground 
on which he proposed it, was necessity.' 
Their lordships coukl not avoid pissing it; 
for, as the circumstances to which he had 
referred justified what had already been 
done, this measure must necessarily fol¬ 
low. Their lordships were called upon to 
pass the in justice to his majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters, and the magistrates who bad 
acted upon the suspension of flje Habeas 
Corpus in the disturbed districts, an^ to 
whom, in his opinion, the thanks of par¬ 
liament* and the country were due. If 
their lorcypips did not pass this bill, ^iey 
s»vi)d hcVE&fter look in vain for the exer¬ 
cise of that vigilance and prudence, by 
which the magistrates had prevented the 
greatest of evils from befalling the coun¬ 
try. Were they to reject this measure, 
which was necessary to protect those to 
whom the country was indebted for its 
present tranquillity, they would ‘never 
again have the opportunity of preventing 
insurrection. They might, indeed, put 
it down when it did take place ; but then 
that suppression could only be accom- 

? lished bj' force, and with much bloodshed. 

'rom the papers which had been laid be¬ 
fore the committee, he was certain that 
the magistrates had performed t^e duties 
which were imposed upon them with the 
greatest prudence and humanity. lie 
doubted, indeed, whether all tft® persons 
who ought to have been apprehended had 
been taken into custody and detained. 
Some of their lordships might b^surprised 
at this observation; but if they had exa¬ 
mined the papers as ljc*had done, they 
would be of the same opinion. He should 
not trouble their lordships with any far¬ 
ther observations, as he conceived that 
the circumstances he had recapitulated 
sufficiently proved that the proposed mea¬ 
sure was one to which they were bound to 
give their sanction. His grace concluded 
by moving that tLf: bill be now read a se¬ 
cond time. f 

The MarquiB of Lansdoivne said, he did 
not rise for the purpose of attempting to 
persuade tlifeir lordships to refuse altoge- 
-tifcr to entertain the bill, which it was 
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now proposed to read a second litnej but 
to call their attention to the nature and 
extent of (he proceeding recommended to 
them by the noble duke, not only with re- 
ferenec to its importance, as it might op* 
pose the just clainy of persons who had 
been injured, but also, with reference to 
its legal character and consequen t*. 
Affecting as it did the rights and proper¬ 
ties of the people, it inflicted, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the bills of last session, a serious 
wound on the constitution; he was there¬ 
fore of opinion with the noble duke, that 
it was impossible tS separate the consider¬ 
ation of the present bill from those which 
haa passed last session; but, notwithstand¬ 
ing what had fallen from the noble mover, 
he could not believe that it was intended 
by the noble duke to maintain that the 
passing of the present bill was a necessary 
consequence of the Suspension of the Ha- 
beL' ° - rpus act. The noble duke surely 
could not think of seriously supporting 
such a proposition. As it was one which 
could not possibly be admitted by their 
lordships, the nobte duke would doubtless 
on due consideration abandon It. Were it 
possible to conceive that the present bill 
, could be regarded as a necessary conse- 
j quctice of those which had been passed in 
th# course of the last Session, it would 
then be no profitable employment of their 
lordships’ time to consider what had been 
done under these acts, which, however, 
i thelioble duke had thought a fit subject 
| to be dwelt on. But if it really was in- 
) tended that the present bill should be a 
| eonsequenc^of the measures of last ses- 
| sion, would it not have been mpre candid 
and manly to have said so at the 
time t^cse treasures were introduced? 
No such declaration had, however, been 
' made. On the contrary, when the suspen¬ 
sion of th» Habeas Corpus was in the last 
session under consideration, it was said 
that ministers were responsible for die 
exercise of the powers entrusted to them 
by # these acts. *If this measure of indem¬ 
nity was a ndfcessary consequence? where 
was the responsibility ? Were they then 
to understand that at the time the suspen¬ 
sion of the Habeas Corpus was introduced, 
and the responsibility of ministers was so 
much vaunted of, it was determined to 
bring in this bill of indemnity to render 
that responsibility a mere name ?—He 
could not indeed.heih^mi%possible that 
the noble duke meant to saj&hat the act 
f of the last session rendered jdyejMCaeqt 
measure absolutely necessary, 
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inti of indemnity vn to Hallow ai a cer-1 
tam wnaeqaaioaaf4e Suspension of the! 
Habeas Corpus. , 

TheDube of Montrose said across the 
table,—** Se, no." ( 

Tike Marquis of Lonsdonmc expressed 
a wish that the noblfe duke* would ex¬ 
plains 

' Tlie Duke of Montrose t after alluding 
tWwbat he considered the irregularity of 
calling upon a peer to explain, proceeded * 
to observe, that he had never intended to 
Say, that the present measure was ren -'■ 
dared absolutely necessary by th<; act of 
last' session for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus. The words he had used did ( not i 
go to die extent to which the noble mar- j 
quia had interpreted them. Their lord- j 
ships had passed a bill in the last session j 
of parliament for the suspension of the ' 
Habeas Corpus, in the hope of avoiding 1 
the necessity of proceeding fartfiec^if 
their lordships had not approved of the 
conduct of ministers, they would not have 
a second time invested them with the same 
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' noble duke qf the tern corollary, to 
which he annexed • somewh a t different 
meaning from that attached to it by die 
noble duxe. It was certain, however, 
that if the measure of last session had not 
been ac>ed upon, there would be no ne¬ 
cessity for a bill of indemnity ; of this no 
one could dpubt. Recurring to the mea¬ 
sure before the House, he observed that 
it would still be necessary for their lord- 
ships to inquire into the state of theceso- 
try before and after the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act passed, in order to 
ascertain how far it was proper to press 
the bill before them. The grounds on 
which the former bills had been passed 
were stated in the reports of their lord- 
ships committees. It was asserted that a 
spirit of sedition and insurrection prevailed 
throughout the country, and that there 
existed plans in the metropolis, the mid¬ 
land counties, and Scotland, for resisting 
the laws, and overturning the constitu¬ 
tion, by violence. Now he nkaintainedr* 
that unless this intended violence was not 


powers by the renewal «of the bill. Though 
this bill was according to his view, a ne¬ 
cessary consequence of those passed in 
the last session, it was not strictly so, 
unless the House approved of the conduct 
of ministers. a ► 

The Marquis of Lansdovme, after ob¬ 
serving that the noble duke was in the 
first instance irregular in speaking from 
Ms seat, said he did not believe it postible 
that the noble duke could have intended 
tb use such an argument, but the noble 
duke having asserted that, the present 
measure was a corollary to the acts of the 
last'session for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus, it certainly led to *an impression 
that^he actually did-.view a bill of indem¬ 
nity as a necessary consequence of the 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus. Cer¬ 
tainly it wgs not what he should call a 
corollary; nor did hejinderstand how the 
noble duke could so call it if it was to de¬ 
pend upon the conduct ofministers. * 

'■ Tbe tv Duke of Montrose ttgain begged 
that he might not be represented to have 
said what he did not meah to aay. He 
d>«| not use the vford corollary in the 
Sente imputed by the noble marquis; all 
fie meant to state was, that if ministers 
hdd acted Upon the measure of the last 
session witn the approbation of parlia¬ 
ment, an act a^fM^gnity ought to be a 
necessary cdreequence. 

That Marquis of. Lansdovme did notV 
Vgggg^MKuy with the definition of the I 


only proved, but proved to have existed 
to such an extent that the ordinary lawa 
of the country were incapable of over¬ 
coming it, all the pretencea which had 
been set up for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus act were unsound and fallacious. 
It was 6tated in the recent report of the 
Secret Committee, that there were a nun* 
ber of persona in .London who were still 
bent on pursuing mischievous projects; 
and in this opinion he felt himself bound 
to declare his concurrence; it undoubt¬ 
edly appearing that there were a number 
of persons who* in spite of every disap¬ 
pointment, were still employed in mis¬ 
chievous projects, and who still, notwith¬ 
standing,,their diminished means and di¬ 
minished resources cherished the hope 
of carrying their projects into effect. But 
how, with regard to these individuals. 


that although there certainly aia exist in 
London such a disposition, those who che¬ 
rished it must, indeed, be very few in num¬ 
ber ; for, notwithstanding the powers given 
to the noble secretary of state, and his 
vigilance in detecting treason, he bad 
Hound no persons whom he thought » 
dangerous as to render \dieir arrest neces¬ 
sary, except the two Evanses, the Spftt- 
cean philosophers. All tne other leaden 
of (he disaffected in London had beep 
allowed to prosecute their dangerous ptOr 
jects without any interruption- He CQldd 
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easily understand how- a#»uraber of men 
contabe deprived of their leader* under 
tie operation of the Suspension act; but 
be could not understand how, jby any 
4 operation of that' description, the leaders 
^coeld be deprived of tlieir followers. 
Every advantage the designing could de¬ 
sire had been offered to them | during a 
year of unparalleled distress, they bad re¬ 
peated opportunities of working on the 
passions of the people of London; but*| 
after all, they bad been able to effect no¬ 
thing: every day saw them with dimi¬ 
nished hope and diminished force*; and 
when it was most important for tliem 
to call their ranks together, they could 
never at any one # point muster more 
rh^n £0*or 100 individuals out o£,a 
population of 800,000 people* He men¬ 
tioned this as most decisive of the weak¬ 
ness of those persons to whom so nAich 
power # to produce mischief had been im¬ 
puted.* He mentioned this as most deci¬ 
sive to tl^tate of feeling in the population 
at large; becaase, if any experiment could 
be tried on the temper of society (he was 
far from wishing that any such experiment 
should be tried), none could have af¬ 
forded a more decisive result than this, 
where mischievous men had been at work 
through « whole year of great public dis¬ 
tress, and at the end of it were found 
j.o have failed in producing any effect from 
all their machinations. But it was per¬ 
fectly true that there*had been, and he 
certainly believed were still, persons ac¬ 
tively employed in diffusing violent and 
erroneous opinions; and it was singular 
that the persons most acyvely employed 
as mentionul in the two report! of last 
session,, were incapable throughout^ pro¬ 
portioning the means to the £nd; they 
never once appeared to consider with 
•what insufficient means they thought to 
compass their projects. In all th£ cir¬ 
cumstances, in all the bearings of these 
proceedings, it would Jiave been much 
more effectual if parliament had conferred 
extraordinary powers on government to 
consign the objects of their fears to Bed¬ 
lam, rather than to his majesty’s prisons; 
and so much easier would it have been to 
convict them of madness than of treason, 
that it would never have been necessary 
for Dr.Monro toe all on the House for a 
bill of indemnity for taking proper care 
off-them .jn that unhappy receptacle. 
This, then, was the case of the distur¬ 
bance* that had taken place in London. 
He should nory come tp the case of the 
* ( VOL. XXXVII.) 


midland counties, as set fortk in tbe re¬ 
port* of feat year and ti>e present s essi on . 

It was here necessary for him to state, 
that in the midland counties as elsewhere 
(notwithstanding tlif Estate of London Wee 
such as he had just shown), it wasgece- 
rally believed that B large body of people 
were ready to* co-operate with any who 
should join them. How that belief ob¬ 
tained ground he would not now discuss; 
that it had been produced, in Yorkshire 
especially, by that delegate from London, 
better known by the name of Oliver'was 
undoubtedly true* but to what extent 
.other parte of the kingdom had been ope¬ 
rated upon by inflammatory speeches and 
the writings of persons assembling mad¬ 
men (for madmen they did resemble), 
what portion of-the expectation was de¬ 
rived from the latter, and what from 
Oliver he could not pretend to say. He 
certainly was bound to say that Oliver did 
exceed his instructions; and he wished 
their lordships to observe this, because 
the evidence which showed the improper 
instigation of Olivy, was of the same na¬ 
ture as that on which several persons in¬ 
formed against by Oliver had been ar¬ 
rested, and if there waB any objection to 
the j>ne, the Bame objection must apply 
to m the other also. In^both cases the 
evidence was that of parties concerned in 
the transaction; and here he begged 
leave to call the attention of their lord- 
ship^ to the nature of those transactions 
in which (though it was impossible to as¬ 
sign on what ground and motives) the 
ynpression he bad alluded to existed in 
the midland* and other counties. And 
what, even under that impression, took 
place in thos* counties ? Their lordships 
would #bad, in the report of the committee, 
a detail jrf what took place near DAby, 
and of tne insurrection that broke out m 
Yorkshire' they would find how small was 
the number of the rioters, and with wbat 
extreme facility tltey were put down; 
indeed, the object nad rather been to 
overtake thai^to put down sedition : they 
would find what was thedispositkflf of the 
inhabitants of«the neighbouring counties 
and of the surrounding villages, in the 
very centre of all the disturbances that 
had taken place; these people were at 
least neuter; and bn many occasions ap¬ 
peared to entertain an absolute hostility 
against the insurgents.* ^vch was the Ex¬ 
tent of that insurrection ; Vyid, w hatever 
Lits amount might be, no dinrtoutibb of It 
rwas effected by the *suspeas#n; & tlje. 
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Habeas, Corpus. In-Derbyshire, the sus¬ 
pend oobad : uSbrded no check whatever 
U> tbedisnffection that existed. The dis¬ 
turbance there took place under the re¬ 
liance that the discontented of that dis- 
tricthadon their leader; it took place 
on the nomination oi' Brandreth, called 
the Nottingham captain,‘who was ap¬ 
pointed to command the expedition. 
Here then was the whole extent of the 
operation of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus in that country. He knew it 
wonld be said, that if it had not been for 
the operation of that jncasure, $he same 
disturbances would have taken place in, 
other counties. He would ask, in esti¬ 
mating the extent of such a possible in¬ 
surrection, even in places where the dis¬ 
affected possessed the strongest hold— 
he would ask if, even in those places, it 
would not have been put down with equal 
facility; if there would not have been 
found in each of the adjourning counties 
one magistrate, one colonel, one sergeant, 
aud eighteen men, for no more of each 
had been employed {p quell the whole 
force of the disaffected in Derbyshire! 
But the noble duke had insisted, that the 
object of government was to prevent, ra¬ 
ther than put down. Had the noble fluke 
considered whqt had been the effect of 
the most arbitrary power, the abuses of 
imprisonment, the false infermation, the 
insecurity of persons and of property, 
which .hlways ensued, under the jpre- 
tence of preventing crimes which the po¬ 
licy of this country thought it more wise 
to leave to the public forms of justice c ? 
He. had stated on supposition, that if si¬ 
milar insrerections had taken place in all 
the counties, they would £iave been put 
down in a similar manner. But what did 
really happen? Some persorn attached 
to the left wing of this formidable insur¬ 
rectionary army of Derbyshire had com¬ 
mitted burglaries in Huddersfield ;i they 
bad broken open bouses; they had 
been arrested without pny exercise «of 
the powers conferred by the suspension 
of. tbeHHabeas Corpus; ttiey had been 
tried at York for burglary,- but in conse¬ 
quence of the prevarication of an old 
woman, the only witness, they had been 
all acquitted. But it was not from York¬ 
shire.-or London only that the deluded 
persona .at Derby expected to receive 
snpaorta- .thev ^exp eeted it from Scotland 
also, and thmr ejqfhctations had certainly 
not been funtrated by any exercise there 
of A^wteay^rdioaiy powers conferred oit 
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ministers. When the report came out, it 
was stated that all the manufacturing<d»- 
tricts of Scotland, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and a variety of other towns, were equally 
implicated ifi the conspiracy to overturn 
the lawd&nd government of the country. 
It was already, however, known to their 
lordships, pthat in consequence of the 
wording of the Suspension acts, there 
was a doubt whether they extended to 
Scotland, and that, in point of fact, they 
did pot at all operate in that part of the 
United Kingdom. What was the conse¬ 
quence ? Not a symptom of insuirection 
appeared; all was perfectly quiet. They 
had been told of an insurrectionary spirit 
to an alarming extent being prevalent in 
tl}% south of Scotland* and the insurgents, 
it appeared, or some persons amongst 
them, talked of the clouds from the North 
thcA were to join them; but notwith¬ 
standing all these circumstances, notwith¬ 
standing the suspension of the Habeas 
Cqtpus did not operate there£jSeotland 
was perfectly quiet. In Scotland there 
was ho movement at all! In Derbyshire, 
no movement took place till the Suspen¬ 
sion act had passed. In Scotland, which 
was left to the course of its own law, there 
was no movement at all 1 What were we 
to infer from this l In Scotland, where 
the remedy could not be applied, the 
cure had been most complete. Insurrec¬ 
tions had taken place in Derbyshire, 
where the extraordinary powers might 
have been supplied; and none in Scot¬ 
land, where they had not been used. He 
had now stated the situation of the me¬ 
tropolis, the nydland counties, and Scot¬ 
land. The result was, that :V. the metro¬ 
polis, 1 ?> t Jjout any exercise (except aa to 
the Evams’s) of the extraordinary powers 
vested iff ministers, any danger that might 
originally have existed had been gradually 
diminishing. In the midland counties tire 
suspensiou had not operated to prevent 
the insurrection as originally planned; 
an insurrection did take place, and trea¬ 
son was aroused to its full developement, 
but was attended with no evil even to 
those in its immediate vicinity, and of all 
others most immediately affected. In 
Scotland, where the suspension had never 
been acted on, the country was a scene 
of unbroken tranquillity. He said tran¬ 
quillity, because the trlUls that bad taken 
place in Scotland had afforded no proof 
whatever that that tranquillity bad there 
been even menaced. He must consider 
it asm extraordinary proof of tranquil- 
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lity, that after all the instances that had 
been offered of a disaffected spirit pre¬ 
vailing there; after all the representations 
of his majesty's ministers, and*hew various 
allegations in the different reports; after 
«1L that had been stated of Glasgop, Edin¬ 
burgh, and the manufacturingdistricts, 
his majesty’s law officers could Ipinghone 
to trial but an old clergyman, the rev. Neil 
Douglas (against whom nothing could 
he alleged, but that he had used some 
violent expressions in a sermon, and «ven 
that allegation, although such expressions 
if they had been used in the hearing of a 
public congregation could not be dif¬ 
ficult of proof, was found to be not 
proven), and two others, who had used 
improper #ords at a public meeting, gjl 
of which, in the sentence of .the court 
amounted only to “ indecorou^, absurd, 
and improper expressions.'' These wire 
all his majesty's law officers had prose¬ 
cuted, with the addition of one other,— 
lie meant JJPt’Kinley, who (after condflpt 
on the part of the Crown prosecutm/to 
which he should not now advert,' but 
which he thought loudly demanded a se¬ 
parate inquiry) was returned to his family 
without any substantiation of the charges 
brought against him. These then were 
all the cases that the ingenuity of the 
law officers of the Crown in Scotland 
cpuld rake together; not the slightest 
symptom was there of any insurrectionary 
movement. Having now stated what was 
the situation of the country at the time 
of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
he begged to remind their lordships, that 
he had set out with undertaking to dwell 
only on that statement which fltent to 
show that there had existed jvaxf real 
danger to the government of thc^country, 
because it was unnecessary in ahy case 
but that of actual violence to have re¬ 
course to a suspension of the Hatfeas 
Corpus. He bad oa a former Occasion 
st^ed, that if the Hous^ instead of in¬ 
quiring for designs of violence, and search¬ 
ing out for treason arrayed, had only in¬ 
quired whether erroneous and mischievous 
opinions existed, and to what extent, they 
would have found that whole classes of 
people were effected by foolish and im¬ 
possible doctrines; but nehopedlieshould 
not be told that such opinions were to be 
repressed by the measures-of an arbitrary 
gOKmmeni Ol the contrary, it was he 
thou ght, quite dear, that these erroneous 
and absurd notions were principally caused 
by the pursuits of such arbitrary measures, j 
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and by the*withholwng public justice from 
the jurisdiction it ought to exercise over 
offences. Such pr^ceedings^bnaed the 
noxious aliment on which these opinions 
were nourished, angjftt was by adhering 
to such proceedings that the surest handle 
was afforded to thefte who were disposed 
to inflame ancf mislead the public mind. 
The noble duke had said it was better to 
prevent insurrection than to put it down 
when It took place. He was willing to 
believe that the noble dnke when he used 
this argument was not aware of all the 
consequences to jvhich it might lead. 
There £ould be no more arbitrary powers 
grafted to the most arbitrary police that 
ever existed in any country in Europe, 
than those of preventing offences by ca¬ 
pricious regulations. It was of the very 
essence of a free government, that offences 
should be only met by the laws when they 
were committed, and that then the of¬ 
fenders should be in the due course of 
the administration of justice brought to 
trial. Let them adhere to the law, and 
they would be safe^ Let the danger be 
what it would in appearance from any 
seeming spirit of discontent, if they con¬ 
fined themselves to the defence of the 
citadel of the constitution—if they exerted 
themselves to defend that temper of strength, 
buill upon the wisdom of ages, the law of 
the constitution, they might rely upon the 
support of the people—they might rely 
upon, maintaining the constitution 'against 
every attack upon it, and preserving it 
unimpair^i amidst the gratulations of the 
great majority of the nation, notwith¬ 
standing every shock by which it could 
be assailed. It was in vain to*conceal 
that there wag considerable discontent 
aroongstfa numerous class of individuals, 
but it waaaa most important object for- 
their lordships consideration, whether 
the appeaffence of arbitrary measures, 
whether the appearance of injustice to¬ 
wards individuals did*not materially con¬ 
tribute to increage that discontent; whe¬ 
ther also, thaUncrease was "hot aided by 
the want of that publicity with renflTd to 
charges against individuals whilb was 
justly considered as a ©ost essential part 
of the liberties of the country. Let them 
revert to the known and established laws - 
of the country, under which all persons, 
accused had the advantage of a free and 
open trial, and much qf that discontent 
which now prevailed would .probably be* 
done away. And this led hioa ^the pav-< 
Ocular measure now under the j|pnsiom* > 
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tioa =of the House'; s 1 ^measure which in in the present instance. He did not say 
character at lease was *an additional inva- that he sheuld oppose an indemnity m ail 
sion upon the laws of, our country. He cases of suspension; but he. entreated their 
said, additional, because the suspension lordship; to look at the provisions of this 
of the‘ Habeas Corwya, however violent bill before them. It provided anindem- 
and iasproper, was* at least a temporary nity nothpnly for those who were autho- 
tnestsuse, while this wGuld have a perma- rized to Vtpmmit and detfi& under tbeaus* 
neat .effect to the end of the lives of those pensfon a*t, but for all persons who, -not 
who had suffered under the former raea- only during'the actual suspension of the 
sure, and would be appealed to as a pre- Habeas Corpus, but from the first of 
cedent in future. He had said tfefore, 'January last, had detained any parties 
thathe thought it-jm possible for any noble whojn they might suspect, however un¬ 
lord to contend that a supension of the warrantable, of being disaffected towards 
Habeas Corpus should,necessarily, be fol- his majesty’s government. It included 
lowed by a bill of indemnity ; but'if rea* not only secretaries of state, privy coub- 
8on were not sufficient for such an nsstAnp- sellors, magistrates, but also all officers, 
tion, he was»lsobomeoutby|historicalpre- spies, informers, or any other persons 
cedent. The Habeas Corpus act had been employed intermediately or -otherwise 
often suspended; but, in 1722, sir Robert under the government, who might in any 
Walpole, a minister who ought never to manner Hhve contributed to the detention 
be mentioned without respect, would not of persons they might think fit to deem 
call for any bill of indemnity. After objects of suspicion. Would their lord- 
other suspensions, different bills had been ships at once rob and confiscate the legal 
adopted and proposed, but none to the lignts and claims of a description of per- 
extent of the present, except in 1801, or soni so large as those who had been affected 
that of Ireland in 1708; which he did not by the late extraordinary measures, with- 
rnention, because he hoped the transac- out affording them an opportunity of 
tions of that dreadful period would never making their complaints heard, and hold- 
be called a precedent for any proceeding ing out a hope of some redress to those 
whatever. If their lordships considered who, under every precaution, might have 
not only what jp'ovisions the present bill fallen.victims to misrepresentation ormis- 
contained, but what persons were chiefly i take? Their lordships committee had dona 
affected by it, he trusted they would pause ; their duty, but the duty committed t,o 
before they proceeded. Their lordships , them was only that of inspecting papers 
were in*pn&se*sion of the report maije by ! submitted to them by the Prince Regent, 
the committee. When that committee : Let their lordships consider to what an ex- 
was appointed, he had suggest^ that it ! tent such an indemnity would operate, 
should be armed with full powers to malfe they knew not indeed, nor could they 
a complete investigation, and to send for know without ( inquiry, how many persons 
papers, parsons, and records. It had af- who had"'been outraged or injured, would 
terwards been proposed t<j. refer the va- ; be thee »r,eduded from obtaining redress 
rious petitions irom parties aggrieved to by the lays of their country, who would 
theconsideration of the committee. Whe- • be thus* shut out from every channel 
ther that had been acceded to, or it had ! through which they could obtain the 
been understood that the committee should | slightest remedy for the grievances they 
have power to send for papers, persons, ( had sustained. Measures which went to 
and records, was of Sio material import- ; set aside the lays of the country, might, 
once; but he did consider it worth their in the way of precedent, operate upon 
lordships attention to have jnade a full and persons yet unborn ; and it behoved them 
impartial inquiry, or still to make it, be- to take the most sedulous care that gross 
fora th<*' passed a bill which affected the injustice was not committed, in order 
interests of so many who claimed redress, that it might not be drawn into precedent 
which professed to exclude them from that to operate, perhaps, still greater injustice 
red tess^nd set aside the wholeinte at andef- at a futurli period. He thought it esseo- 
feetof equal laws. If their lordships hoped tial to the cause odd purposes of justice 
to-satisfy the public, they could not pro- that time should be allowed for .peMmp, 
ceed topes* measure without com- who thought they would’be aggrieVedAr, 

pfeting the. m^tiiryr If such inquiries were this measure, to petiUM.thatliBuae^aaa* 
ioseparablpl%@m indemnity bills in ge- to be heard at the bur with-regard ee.thw 
jb^weseceBreeepemally necessary grievances of which they complainpdy he 
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order that their lordships n»igbt be aware that the word & be oraitted,and 
of wbat it was they were called upon to the words “ this dag, fortnight’ i&aeited 
enact, and that previous to proceeding instead. T ^ «<, 

farther in the hill, they might Vefer such The Earf of Liverpool said, that!, as &r 
petitions to a committee, to alcermin the aa the objections oWie noble marquis 
nature and extent or reality of siwi grie- related to the particular provisions, of the 
vances. For.thts^sourae there vJs a pee- bill, as the present bas not the time for. 
cedent in the other House in tl«f 1st Wit entering into tHbir discussion, he should 
Ham and Mary, where, upon h bill of in- postpone what he had to submit in reply 
demnity, petitions were received, com- upon that part of the subject till the House 
plaining of arbitrary conduct on the part "should bare gone into a committee. He 
of judges and others, which petitions vjere should be prepared to sfipw, at the proper 
referred to a. committee to report upon opportunity,; that the present bill did not 
their contents. Why that course should go beyonjl acts of % similar nature in any 
not now be adopted he had yet to learn, qf its {Revisions ; but whether it did* or 
He knew it might be stated, and with not, the only question now to be decided, 
some chance of approbation from many was, upon. the principle* in disc u s sing 
noble lordf, that the individuals affected which the y were on ty hound to say, whe- 
were worthless characters. jCertainly, ther, after the proceedings of the last ses- 
witb respect to those he had hea'Vd of, he sion of parliament, and the report which 
could not, even before the committee. At, was now on their lordships table, it was 
think very highly, and the result of that fitting that a bill of indemnity should be 
sitting had not impressed him in their fa- granted, of the same general nature with 
vour; bufgthe distinguishing feature*cf those which had been formerly passed 
the British constitution was, that anyrin- under similar circumstances. The noble 
dividual however low, however worthless, marquis had alluded to an expression of 
however guilty (at least till found so), his noble friend’s, which he had certainly, 
was an object of as great interest as any though he would do him the justice to- 
one of their lordships basking in the sun- believe not wilfully, mistaken and raisre- 
shine of fortune ; and in this measure was preempted. He had described his noble 
concerned the fate, not only of unany friend to have said that tl^p bill of indem- 
such individuals, but also the hopes and nity was a mere corollary, a necessary 
happiness of hundreds who were yet un- consequence *of the suspension of the 
born; lor though the individual himself Habeas Corpus act. But aB he undjerstood' 
might be worthless, the principle involved his qoble friend, he had said no” such 
in the trial of his case might be of the thing; he could not have said it.—No, his 
greatest importance to future generations, argument was, that after such a report as 
It was the duty of the legislature to pre- tljat presented by their lordships’ commit- 
vent men from being deprived, under any tee, a bill of indemnity seemed to follow as 
hasty analogy of the benefit of Thwg and a measure due in justice to thowrwho had 
privileges they inherited by birtMtfght. been in trusteed with the difficult task of 
Hu was not now disputing thcapropriety carrying*the act of suspension into cxecu- 
of entertaining the bill at all (it might or tion. Hqw then did the question starfll ? 
might not be a necessary appendage to With regard to the first point referred to 
the last act of the legislature, to which it by the nobfe marquis, as to the extent of 
referred), he only asked their lordships the danger which threateaed the country 
nqt to deprive men of thqjr rights, not to at the time when tbrfl measure was judged 
extinguish every hope of redress, by neeessary by parliament, it oouldhot be 
adopting this measure without some pro- denied that, wqpther well or ill-founded,) a 
ceeding of inquiry more full and extensive sentiment of great alarm, pervadCS m*» 
than that they had hitherto been satisfied raerops classes «of society. Paniemeat 
with. He entreated them to adjourn the thought it necessary fee inquire^into the 
question for one fortnight; it epuid ex- fact, and the result of that inquiry was a 
pose them to no inconvenience, as the similar persuasion upon- their parts, • The 1 , 
eapost facto law proceeding danger appeared to them of such a megm-*" 

t0>pasB,wmilcb,cover all the interval, and tudeatto require that ministers should be 1 
it:%iuuld afford time to deliberate on armed : with a power to, fyke up persons* 
tfaechtimsofi. parties who bad been ag- suspected of high treason, and detail* thbat* 
grieved. He - therefore moved, as ^n in custody in a manor net authorised* hjjtf 
atsendmenbte tlie > noUe duke’s motion; toe ordinary* low* of the^and* %rlfcun6M< 
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had deemed it nectary to adopt the 
same course m othfjr cases, no matter 
whether few or manl;, when the constitu* 
tion was threatened with danger. In those 
dues they appointed committees and 
acted'upon their reports. It was so in 
the present. They Appointed two com* 
mittees at several periods‘during the last 
session. . The first committee recom¬ 
mended that such powers should be in¬ 
vested in his majesty’s government, and* 
the second congnittee recommended a 
farther extension of those powers under 
the circumstances thep existing^ Under 
this second act of suspension, sonfii indi¬ 
viduals had been arrested and detained. 
But, at the commencement of the present 
session, on the first day of meeting, his 
majesty's government came down to the 
House and stated that those powers were 
no longer necessary; that the causes 
which existed during the last session hap¬ 
pily existed no longer, and they proposed [ 
theianmediate repeal of the measures under 
which they had acted for the protection 
of the country, and t which would have 
been in force more than a month longer 
had they been permitted to run to the 
limit prescribed by the enactments. If 
any one in that state of things had mpved 
for a bill of ind|mnity it would have been 
as a corollary to such proceedings, and 
not to the mere act ot the suspension. 
But that was not the course pursued ? 
Government were anxious to lay every in¬ 
formation with respect to their conduct 
before the committees of the two Houses 
of Parliament, in order that they mig^t 
know how they had exercisal the powers 
entrustecHto them generally and particu¬ 
larly, and judge from then* how far they 
were entitled to such an act as thfey now 
car&e forward to apply for. v^hcy did 
not ask for it as a necessary consequence 
of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act, but on the ground of the belief ex¬ 
pressed by the committee, that the powers 
committed by parliaraent»to their discre¬ 
tion had not been abused. ( That and that 
alone the ground upon which they 
now sto^d before parliament and the 
country. nchk: marquis had said it 
was impossible to detach the considera¬ 
tion of the Indemnity bill from the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension act. To a certain ex¬ 
tent he was willing to admit the truth of 
this proppsitioaj^ut in some respects the 
two questions materially differed from 
each other. Unquestionably it was pos¬ 
able that individual might at the same 
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time admit the existence - " itie danger, 
but deny that the measures adopted in 
consequence of that danger were the most 
likely to liable the country to surmount 
it, or were* in any aspect of the case a 
p rope Apr defensible remedy. Yet such 
a one wteild, according, to his judgment, 
be bounqt notwithstanding, to vote for a 
bill of indemnity, because the question. 

| was not now upon the expediency of 
granting those powers, but upon the fact, 
whether or not those powers had been 
abused by the persons to whom they were 
entrusted? If parliament was of opinion 
that such powers were necessary at the 
time, it would not be fair to say to the 
executive government, “ I will try you 
i\q£ by the opinion of parliament, but by 
an opinion of my own. I will not take 
their judgment upon the subject of expe¬ 
diency, but I will form a judgment for 
myself, and according to*my impression 
upon this previous consideration I will 
determine to grant or to withh^i the bill." 
This would not be a fair proceeding, even 
if th& suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act was not clearly made out to be a ne¬ 
cessary and justifiable expedient. But he 
should not avail himself of such an argu¬ 
ment. He was prepared to maintain, that 
its necessity was distinctly proved by the 
transactions of last session, and by every 
thing that had happened since. The np» 
ble marquis had traced the internal state 
of the country from London through the 
different districts, and had offered a few 
words with regard to Scotland. He had 
observed upon the smallness of the number 
arrested in London under the act. That 
circumstance ne did not mean to dis¬ 
pute ;Yhat did it follow from thence, 
that many were not disposed to disaffec¬ 
tion ? He would not say taat the danger 
was greater in London than in any other 
part 1 . The noble marquis he believed was 
not in England at the time; but be 
would beg ttyeir lordships to recol¬ 
lect what the stale of the town was in 
the months of November, December, and 
January, at the time of the meetings at 
Spa-fields, and on the day of the meeting 
of parliament. He would ask them, te. 
recollect ,what the state of the town watt, 
until the Ttlarra had reached parliament 
itself, and inaficod^th^m to adopt mea¬ 
sures of security, and to arm the go ve rn* 
ment with powers, in order to meet Abe 
violence of the times. If their ioidahfoi 
recollected this, he believed - they would 
not say that there was not great daager a 
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London. It was to be scerffrom the evi- of the Habeas Cora* act because it ap- 
dence, that many active and able persons, peered to have bee\» an ins«lhted pro- 
not, indeed, possessing property or re- ceeding, not ramifyrig into other and no 
spectability, in this town, were Con|emed less dangerous design* agaiast the safety 
in those machinations; but tlie internal of the government; aim though malignant 
state of the town was obvious t/ every in its character, not extensive in its ope- 
one. Alarm and •apprehension ^ere,ex- ration. He was ready to admit that no 
pressed in every face as they pissed the local disturbance, or partial mischief 
streets. Persons were taken up under the would afford sufficient ground for the 
act—some were brought to trial—two j adoption of so extraordinary a measure, 
were not, but the reason why they were was upon this principle that the Secret 
not had been Btated elsewhere. Wat it Committee which sat in *812, to inquire 
nothing that the peace of the country had into the disorders and outrages committed 
been secured, that apprehensions generally in the nptfland counties, and into the na- 
entertained had been allayed, tha w confi- | tare grthc Luddite associations, although 
dence had been every where restored ? i they recommended new legislative mea- 
Such were the consequences which all the sures, did not deem it necessary to suspend 
accounts received from different parts dtj the Habeas Corpus act: not from an idea 
the country concurred in stating,to have i that there was not a conspiracy at the 
attended the operation of the Suspension | time alarming and dangerous, but because 
act. He would undertake to state wifli ' it did not assume a treasonable character, 
reference to thi/ town in particular, that , though many persons hostile to the go- 
the alarm which was excited among tljp ■ vernment were concerned in it. How- 
disaffected c^the passing of those bills had ; ever wicked and mischievous the practices 
materially checked their proceedipf s. of those persons were, and however disaf- 
They had the effect of abashing their fected many of them probably were to 
boldest advocates, of taking the conspi- the constitution of the country, their plana 
rators by surprise, of defeating their; were not immediately directed to the 
schemes both here and in the districts, of j overthrow of tlie government and laws, 
forcing them to distrust their cause, and, But what wus the situation of this country 
what whs often of greater importance, to during the six or eight months by which 
distrust each other. It was consolatory to the necessity of the late measure was to 
reject that the temporary suspension of; be tried ? Not only were the Spp.nre nn» _ 
that act, whose existence yas so important active; but, a regular systematic, 
to our liberties, had accomplished the se- nised conspiracy was proved to have ex- 
curity of the public peace by means less 1 isted in different parts of the kingdom, 
serious and violent titan could otherwise j It was proved to have been carried on 
have been accomplished. There were mul- j simultaneously yi London, in Manchester, 
titudes of instances which proved thesauri- j in Nottingham, in Leicester, \nj)erby, 
fices which it mighthavebeen impossible to j and in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
prevent, without so strong a ni(3a>uie of I The several brtnehes of this extensive 
precaution. T|e state of Londqp end confederacy had acted in concert with £ 
of the country generally in 1816, and at ! view to inaJVrection and to the subver- 
tbe beginning of 1817, was such as to sion of the destitution. He would insist, 
quire the exercise of this extraordinary that under those circumstances it was an 
power. He thought it material thf t their act of mercy to the gountry to pass the 
lordships should understand the grounds act. He well knew that the danger was 
on which he and his friends rested their materially increased by the peculiar cir- 
owa defence, and the justification of parlia- cumsfances of tint period, and it w^this 
ment 4*» passing the act. They did not consideration which rendered it an Ml ct of 
mean to contend that the proof of the ex- mercy to protect ilhhappyjnjjividugre from 
istedce of a wicked and treasonable con- that delusion, which theVr private distress 
ipsroey would in itself be sufficient to rendered more than ordinarily powerful, 
▼tfimeate the course theybafl taken. All these facts had been proved, not only 
noble frierd SffWtnmself were by the reports of the Secret Committees to 
e gaae oted with a former administration, which the evidence had been referred— 

* cwfcptMcy of the most malignant nature although that, he conceived, must satisfy 
kt;9eea discovered—he meant colonel their lordships—but in courts of justice,. 
Uaaoards, plot; yet government did ndt atyl according to the established laws pf the . , 
m that: instance resort to the'suspension country. The law of England wounl not be 
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v/hat it was, and-whS*. it ought to bp, if it 
t ’ did not ttfhi&t the ft'jsibilttj of b conspi- 
' racy being fuMy pwed, whilst the person 
accused 'Of it* w&s Acquitted. He was far 
IfifOta.btrfbg'diSposetf to reflect upon ver- 
flitts df Acquittal, and thought that a jury 
tflidht ‘ often conscientiocsly acquit a pri- 
’ifmieF in cases which left no doubt of the 
''^jtfttOrice of guilt somewhere, although 
’•‘froth a defect of legal evidence lhey di^ 
‘‘dOt feel warranted in finding a different 
Verdict. But he was fortified by cases in 
-’Which convictions had taken place, he 
alluded to the trials ^t Derby would 
■ main tain, that they furnished cleat, dis¬ 
tinct, and explicit evidence of conspiracy. 
ThbSC trials not only brought to light the 
circumstances attending the insurrection 
ftt Derbyshire, under the Nottingham cap¬ 
tain, but showed that a rising took place 
flit the same time, on thi 9th of June, at 
•Nottingham, and although the insurgents 
-Were comparatively few in number, they, 
were armed and formed in military array 
marching to join each other. On the j 
■same day, or the day before, a similar 
rising took place at Huddersfield. These 
proceedings were not caused by a scarcity 
of provisions, nor had for their object the 
destruction of any private monopoly, but 
were parts of a concerted plan and system, 
organised throughout tfoe most popu- 
—«4pus districts of the kingdom, with the 
vfiSKMif overturning the established govern¬ 
ment. The noble marquis had said that 
this insurrection was not prevented by the 
•Suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. He 
would ask the noble marqpis, was he fcer- 
tain that, the conspiracy might not have 
assumed a different character, even at Not¬ 
tingham, if in the month of ^une mea¬ 
sures had not been taken toprevent it?— 
The noble marquis had put it to the 
House, whether every turavlt of this de¬ 
scription was to be considered as. justify¬ 
ing a suspension of the subjects rights ? 
He did not mean to say so, and the cases 
he had quoted at the beginning of his 
1 tpeseh showed that it whs not the System 
pursed by his majesty’s government. It 
ttUjft Jjejeft to *the wisdom of the 

legislature to decide according to the na¬ 
ture’of the existing evil, whether it could 
, be remedied by due course of law, or re¬ 
quired frte adoption of 6ome strenuous 
exertion beyond its ordinary powers. It 
«Nwt always be a question of degree; and 
in the late instance, the danger was of 
that extent and degree as to justify parlia¬ 
ment m the view which they had origi- 

• . f 
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nally taken oft t. Parliament had decided 
that the danger was such a* to require the 
stronger /course — that course they ac- 
cordiiftly adopted; and it was well known, 
that faSm distress and from the difficulties 
of the^mes, combined with other causes, 
a spiritVof disaffection*, more or less ex¬ 
tensive, mad manifested itself, not merely 
in one place, but throughout the kingdom. 
The conspiracy thus engendered, was not 
even of short duration. For seven or eight 
mfinths, fiom December, 1816, to June and 
July in the following year, it appeared 
in constant activity, sometimes appear¬ 
ing in one place, sometimes in another, 
but at all times fraught «ith the most se¬ 
rious consequence*. and exciting in the 
'^ell-disposed part of the community the 
greatest sdarm. The nohle lewd had said, 
that a great part of the danger arose from 
tne misrepresentations of the persons em¬ 
ployed by government.*' He would not 
q*ke up the time of the House with any 
‘observations upon the condSct of the in¬ 
dividual principally alluded to in this 
charge. It could not affect the question 
at all. This much, however, he should 
state, that the conspiracy waB in existence 
fur weeks and months before that person 
went into the country. The state of Scot¬ 
land had been alluded to, and it had been 
inferred, that the danger in that part of 
the kingdom could not have been great, 
because the Suspension act had not been 
enforced: but those who were acquainted 
with the ordinary powers of the law in 
Scotland, knew that they differed mate¬ 
rially from those of our own, and they had 
for th»t reason been found adequate to the 
em ergen cy. As to the argument which 
wenPHI underrate the danger, on the 
ground*that those conefrnud in the trai¬ 
torous designs were few fh number and of 
no respectability, it had little force. Per¬ 
haps tjpere was not sufficient knowledge 
possessed with regard to this circum¬ 
stance. When a con.-piraey of thistkind 
was in existen/fe, when distress bad dis¬ 
posed the minds of the lower orders to dis¬ 
turbance, who could undertake to say 
what numbers might have been con¬ 
cerned ? Who could undertake to deity 
that tl\re might not have been tens add 
twentiestf^tjiousgnds ? Those who recol¬ 
lected what paSsed Tk 1780, the formida¬ 
ble riots of which period were commenced 
by a few boys and old women, mustfnoW 
what a few hoars might produceinCdl- 
fecting numbers for purposes of disturb¬ 
ance, and how possible it was, even frdiga 
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.beginhiogs the most ttiflirtg, to produce a 
degree of confusion which might last for 
dgyt, and even weeks, and ^render the 
most violent measures necessary tamest ore 
the peace of the country. Evilfjof this 
kind, if they were not likely to endanger 
the stability of Ibe governmentVmigjU, if 
not instantly and vigorously* checked, 
g h+lre the peace of society to its founda¬ 
tions. As to the argument derived fro in ^ 
the circumstance of no persons of conse-' 
quence being concerned, he though* we 
had lived in times when the impracticabi¬ 
lity of revolutionizing a state without the 
agency of men of rank, would no longer 
be advanced. Even in former days, many 
passages ijj our histosy would be found to 
discountenance the opinion that there tfas 
no danger to be apprehended 4jom con¬ 
spiracies which were confined to the loyer 
orders, but in our own days, with the ex¬ 
ample of Prance before our eyes, with the 
example of^hat had passed in Ireland— 
when we hid witnessed in both countries 
insurrections by those who had nothing, 
against those whe had every thing—he did 
nbt expect to hear property and conse- 

3 uence insisted on as necessary to render 
isaffection dangerous. The question, 
however, now was, whether such a dan¬ 
ger had not existed as to make it Vise, 
with a view to the public safety, and hu¬ 
mane as respected culpaBle but unfortu¬ 
nate individuals, to vest a power in the 
executive government, which might indi¬ 
rectly, and by its very name, operate to 
put down the mischief, without having re¬ 
course to measures of the last severity, 
under whose rigours the livA evetwof well- 
dtsposed people might unfortunately be 
sacrificed. His firm and thordugli con¬ 
viction was, tllit under all the* aircum- 
BtAnces, it was c a measure of humanity as 
well as of justice; and that there newer 
bad been a measure of preventives justice, 
which had repressed evils of a more ex- 
tenfiive or heinous natprfl. He agreed 
drith the noble lord, that* even those who 
thought the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus necessary, might differ as to the 
propriety of passing the present bill, if 
-they haa Reason to conclude, that minis¬ 
ters had been guilty of a wantogffinuse of 
the pouters intruste^ tn^.thmtr The bill 
■ did not follow as a matter of course. The 
dpri^uct of ministers had been referred to 
a c imnlittee, falsely said to be a Commit- 
fep of their o#n. friends; for they were 
otjjjious'toplacein it those who differed 
frorb them- in opinion, As well as those who 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 
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agreed. By the import of the committee 
it appeared, that a!?i the deteptions which 
took plaqp under %he suspension, were 
fully warranted t>kircumstances; and if 
their lordships had %4y confidence in that 
report, they must iq justice and in fairness 
grant the protection of the bill now pro¬ 
posed. If the question were asked, whe¬ 
ther there existed greater danger to the 
country during last year, when it became 
1 expedient to have recoif se to the suspen¬ 
sion of the Habeas Cmrpus, than there 
existed during the French revolution, 
when sj^Iilar measures had been adopted, 
be certainly would grant that, considering 
the state of France at the time, and the 
dangerous influence whiclf the example of 
that country had on the public mind in 
this country, the necessity might be more 
apparent at that period. But did it fol¬ 
low, because the danger was then greater, 
that therefore the measures adopted last 
year were not warranted by circum¬ 
stances? During the eventful period he 
alluded to, such was the dangerous state 
of the country, that it became necessary 
to renew the Suspension seveu or eight 
times, to counteract the poison which had 
insinuated itself so deeply into men’s 
minds. There was this nUo to be ob¬ 
served, that during the *hole of the pe¬ 
riod of the former Suspension, there was 
no insurrection in the country. It was tn._. 
guard against a secret poison wlwvJf'm- 
fected the minds of men, that it wa9 tried 
on that occasion; but in the late instance 
it was to guard against the consequences 
of an immediate insurrection. Last year 
intelligence had been received*^ various 
insurrections ready to break out, and all 
had takep plac? except one; and the pre¬ 
vention of # that one was solely .to i>e 
ascribed tfe the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, which had struck a salutary terror 
into tl\p minds of the factious and disaf¬ 
fected. The reporta of the committee, 
which was now on their table, bore testi¬ 
mony to all thi£: he would-desire them, 
therefore, to Idbk at the evidence that 
report, and they must be convinctp, that 
the conduct of governme|ik 43 Sf^dnlly jus¬ 
tified by the precedent of 1801. From all 
the circumstances of the case it would ap¬ 
pear, that though the nature of the danger, 
apprehended was different, yet the mea¬ 
sures adopted were as well warranted by 
the necessity of the case, as those adopted 
in 1715 and 174-5. It was at critical pe¬ 
riods such as these, that detentions on 
evidence which could not be brohghtfor- 
(2T) _ 
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ward took place; and vie manifest danger evidence to ascertain whether the power* 
of disclosing such qgfidence, justified its fitly or unfitly entrusted to the noblase- 
suppression. Govenfment might know cretary of state, and others acting under 
much that could notff}* brought forward his authorCy, had been confined to the 
at a public trial witVoiut great danger. It purposb for which they were bestowed,, 
was to prevent the necessity of bringing or wan%nly exceeded and abused ; when 
'forward such evidence, tjjat "bills of in- that waVthe only question brought for- 
demnity were passed. Were any question ward by*the motion, how could it be 
to arise as to tlie manner in which they at all material whether the authorities 
had exercised the powers entrusted to granted to magistrates were just and] ne> 
tliem, a ground ought be made out’to jus-" cessary, since neither their necessity nor 
tify the refusal on such a bill, but as that their justice could be any justification 
was not the case in the present instance, to those who had without necessity 
he felt confident, for the reasonvhe had overstepped them, and unjustly con- 
air eady stated, that their lordshipsN.vould verted them into instruments of oppres- 
reject the amendment of the noble ftiar- siun ? and how again could such a 
quis, and agrce4o the motion, as originally question be possibty entertained in the 
proposed by his noble friend. tilasence of all evidence, whidt*it was the 

The Marquis of Lansdonwe briefly ex- j sole object of the amendment to obtain; 
plained. He had never argued that in- | and lmw could it rationally be resisted, un- 
demnity was the natural result of the Su&- ; leA the House was prepared to say in the 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act, or that face of the country and bf the t^hole ci- 
those who either supported or opposed^ vilized world, that the petitioners and 
that suspension were hound, in their sup- j'otners who had so grievousljpsufficred in 
port or opposition, to the act of indem- J their persons and reputations, without a 
iiity. What lie had s*>id was, that it be- j shadow of pretence even under the severe 
came necessary to recur to a full exami- ’ powers unnecessarily bestowed were to be 
nation of the state of the country, in order ) shut out at once from all the protections of 
to ascertain how the powers with which j the law which from time immemorial had 
the government had been entrusted avere j been thedistinguishing birlhrightof British 
exercised; aiuk whether any difficulties > subj<A:ts, and which our justly boasted 
Subsequently existed which prevented such j constitution had no other end or object but 
a disclosure of evidence, a£ in a court of j tobestow. For the noble secretary of state 
jttS&y, jr ould be considered sufficient to whose office involved him in a peculiar 
warrant the detention of the persons ini- responsibility, he had very long entertained 
prisoned. | a sincere regard and respect, and if he 

Lord ErsVme said, that whether the I were now upon his trial to answer for 
suspension of the statute of Habeas Coir- J abuses of the extraordinary powers en- 
pusin the last session of parliament was, trusted £o hiiityhe would be a most willing, 
or was nSf a just act of state necessity, witness to his general character for moda- 
could not possibly', in the present stage of ratioi^fimnauity, and justice ; but never- 
tlie discussion, be even a relevant*conside- tlicless jfahe noble viseouf.t were his own 
ration. It might bear indeefi#upon the brother, aye, and a twin width him in the 
merits of the bill hereafter, bqf could ob- saiqc birth, he never would consent to pre¬ 
viously have no reference to the amend- j tect hin^by an act of indemnity, if the evi- 
ment proposed by his noble friend Behind | dence weie excluded by which alone his 
him, which went only' to the propriety of i title to indemnity could be ascertained!—. 
postponing tjie farther consideration *of But even if it c/mld he admitted in the 
indemnity for the unansweaable reasorts he absence of all proof, and after the rejee- 
had ottlred to the House.—The noble earl tion of all petitions and complaints that 
(Liverp^d)had laboured, throughout the the secretary of state had acted with the 
whole of nf^sjie?Cl!, to establish that the utmost purity of intention, how could that 
treasonable insurrections were of a mag- admissuVextend to justify those who had 
y nitude clearly sufficient tojustify the sus- coiiveved*'^l mn_lh e informations upon 
'pension which had taken place; hut ad- whichlie might Have Honestly acted, if in 
mitting, for a moment, that he had sue- many instances they could he manifestly 
ceeded, what refcience could it possibly shown to have been malicious and Hifk- 
have to the question before them so mani- mously false ? or how again and for the 
festly different; tljp proposed amcndmci£ same reason could it have the remotest 
being to «gtvc time for the admission of application, even where inferior magis- 
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trates had acted honesfly upon simi- 
larly false informations to protect those 
who had given them maliciously and 
without probable cause, deceiving the 
magistrates, whilst the innocem were 
betrayed; yet* if the bill no*? before 
them passed intb a law wil|tout. far¬ 
ther inquiry by the rejection* of the pro¬ 
posed amendment, such would be the 
odious and intolerable result. His noble, 
friend might feel in his own mind as far as 
he himself had been instrumental in •car¬ 
rying the law of the last session into exe¬ 
cution, that no abuse of his authority had 
taken place, and upon the production of 
the informations he acted on, would be in- 
demmfied„at once Uy tlie common law, 
without any act to protect him; anulf 
in the exercise of such a diffifialt autho¬ 
rity any of his acts turned out to Itjive 
been illegal, no, man could then object to 
a corresponding indemnity; but upon 
what principle malicious, sanguinary, ]»er- 
jured informers, even after the most deci¬ 
sive proofs of their guilt were to be saved, 
harmless and protected, he was utterly at 
a loss to comprehend. W hilst the laws in¬ 
deed were overborne ami not. in force to 
protect the honest and innocent from the 
violence of the guilty, the secret inflprma- 
tions might be justified, hut to extend that 
secrecy to periods of profound tranquillity 
'R’licn ilie laws were in undisputed force to 
protect and even with *s.ifety to reward 
every honest informer, whatever his infor¬ 
mation might have been, established a 
principle not only utterly subversive of 
the British constitution, but destructive 
of personal security, under any *fomr of 
government whatsoever. Therejvas no law 
that entitled aanugistrnte to act upon se¬ 
cret information ; neither was tfny such 
authority given by the act under which 
the writ of Habeas Corpus was suspended, 
and if even, as he had just said, the magis¬ 
trates might be justified in not returning 
such informations according to the ordi¬ 
nary course of magistracy whilst the au¬ 
thority of the laws might be held inade¬ 
quate for protection, yet it never was'bc- 
fore heard of in England that secrecy could 
be justified alter order had bun corn- 
pleatly restored ; and he verify believed 
that no English state*ll! 'mnlffnre produced 
to justify the monstrous preamble of the 
bilbbefore the House^and this assumption 
of a false and unprecedented principle of 
cecrecy was only a gross fraud upon Ihe 
sufferers, protecting the most infamous 
oppressions, and extinguishing all relief 
under the laws. 
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. Lord Erskine sa'.(l, that this false prin¬ 
ciple of secrecy wotid in itssB? be intole¬ 
rable eve* if there.were no actual vic¬ 
tims to it, but it wu*jiotorious that there 
were many, though tire House had refused 
to look at their supplications—giving the 
utmost credit,* therefore, to his noble 
friend’s integrity and discernment, it was 
quite clear he had been imposed upon by 
the artifices of designing men who wished 
to recommend themseljes by their appa¬ 
rent zeal [lord Sidpiouth signified Ids 
dissent}, llis noble friend had no doubt 
honestly dissented,*but his own conviction 
Vas, that the admission of the evidence 
which was the object of jhe amendment, 
would prove clearly he had been de¬ 
ceived ; and no man ought to presume 
to contradict him, who gave his vote to 
shut it out; and how and why the 
House had been deceived the evidence 
would have shown also. Their lordships 
must no doubt remember that when this 
proceeding originated in the present ses¬ 
sion, it was pressed upon them to refer 
the evidence to a committee of the whole 
House, or if greater secrecy could be at 
all necessary at the.present period, to a 
more select committee'.impartially com¬ 
posed without any regard to parties, by 
wlift'll the House at InrgS might have a 
reasonable assurance of a faithful and 
unbiassed result; he intended no djg£#»— 
spect to the few noble lords of wffiftn the 
committee consisted, but he protested 
against their nomination by such a 
mockery of a ballot, when instead of 
a* free choice^ of which it carried the 
mark and imposition, the "Kr.y* names 
were given to |)ie ballotterB. There were 
occasions, indeed, when such ballots might 
not be exceptionable, and which could 
alone account for the precedents that 
might be jfroduccd ; when facts of many 
descriptions were to be investigated at 
the instance of tliogfe who were charged 
with the administration of the government, 
involving no questions of public liberty 
nor strong differences in politiaSl opi¬ 
nions. The nogiination of petuJF by mi¬ 
nisters, though by free 

choice of a ballot might perhaps be 
justified, since ministers might best 
know what peers were the most likelyw 
to attend, or the best»qualificd for the 
business that was on hand; hut could 
such precedents or any precedents justify 
the abuse of such a ballot, when ministers 
who thus named the* commJ^ee were 
themselves to be indemnified, and upon 
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evidence too which they, and they alone, 
were poSsera# of, aisjrwere At their own 
choice to hold hack pr to prqduce, the 
House at large Undw^.ig nothing what¬ 
soever but from thd ''general report of 
themselves thus selected for their own in¬ 
demnification ; and although such report, 
without a syllable of the evidence being 
known to the House, was at once to de¬ 
prive multitudes of oppressed and ruined 
sufferers, of all Redress under the laws 
against the falsest* and most infamous of 
mankind; no precedent could sanctify 
such injustice; and independently of the 
injury to others, it had a tendeifry to> 
lower the House in the opinions of the'peo- 
ple, who had fot' age6 held it in reverence 
for its faithful administration of justice.— 
It was notorious that many had been 
arrested and detained for months after 
months in dungeons, yet were afterwards 
discharged without trial, and that the most 
innocent had been ensnared by the dark 
and mischievous machinations of those 
whom ministers themselves had em¬ 
ployed and rested upofcfor the truth ; yet 
even those ensnared victims of treachery 
were to be cut off from aff legal vindica¬ 
tion and satisfaction by such a secret 
committee (the House itself being U/uilly 
in the dark upcu the subject), composed 
too of the ministers themselves,—[A cry 
_jQfNo, no! from the opposite side of the 
HottWJ Lord E. said he did not mean 
entirely composed of ministers, but if he 
were himself upon trial he should think 
himself quite safe to have such a propor¬ 
tion of his jury selected himself, dr 
from aipafig the number of his steadiest 
friends; what would the noble lords have 
said to the same striking o? a jurj, had it 
been adopted under the specif commis¬ 
sion at Derby, where the prisdhers were 
tried and executed ?—Whatever might 
have been the evidence, would sucli con¬ 
victions have ever taken place, if the pri¬ 
soners could have set aside all the chal¬ 
lenges of the Crown, and could themselves 
have turned by such a tfallot the very 
persons^) try them with whom they had 
eonspir J obvious that he could 
mean no offence to any noble lord in the 
House by such a comparison, but the prin¬ 
ciple was unquestionably the same, how¬ 
ever pure and enlightened the conduct of 
the committee might have been, and its 
report, therefore, though it might secure 
indemnity, could neither establish a title 
to it, nop satisfy the demands of the 
country. 
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Lord Erskinfl said, that what doubled 
his objection to the whole of the proceed¬ 
ings of theJast and the present session of 
parliament f as they regarded the present 
subjectfvas/that they defeated the very 
purpose ^f government to punish offenders 
by the strong and popular arm of 
the law, dhd thereby to tranquillise the 
country with instantaneous and obvious 
effect. The House might bear in mind, 
'that when in the last' session sealed- 
up evidence was laid before the House, 
as the foundation for suspending the act 
of Habeas Corpus, he had urged them 
strongly to prosecute the offenders by the 
ordinary course of law, because he knew 
’ from long expericncq'hat it was the amplest 
a»fl most efficacious mode of giving dig¬ 
nity, popytarity, and strength to the ad¬ 
ministration of criminal justice , had that 
just and prudent course been adopted, 
the danger would not have been, to go¬ 
vernment, but all on the oth^j- side. In¬ 
stead of having to fear the prejudices of 
the popular part of our judicial constitu¬ 
tion, on the trials of the offenders, they 
might have suffered injustice hut in the 
protecting mercy of the Crown, the 
country at large being admitted, even by 
the report of the committee, to have been 
sound and untainted, the accused and the 
suspected ought to have been left as 
odious and unpopular exceptions, and hi 
that case could have had neither friends 
nor protectors, nor any hope even, if 
guiltless, but in the sacred impartiality 
of justice, when left, as it ought to be, to 
itself. Nothing could be more certain 
than this: alP the friends of order and 
good government would have been against 
them; alRhe enemies to the most tempe¬ 
rate refoftnation would ha^e been no less 
so ; and even the wildest 1 reformers, the 
claimants of universal suffrage, would have 
. held them in detestation, because they 
knew, by dear-bought experience, that no¬ 
thing had so notoriously and so effectually 
put down even ths possible chance of re¬ 
forms, or changes of any possible de¬ 
scription, as when they had been rashly 
clamoured for by libellers, or sought for 
amidst (he tumults of ignorant and despe¬ 
rate men\hut instead of taking the advan- 
l tage of thisSjbaiaw .separation of interest 
and feeling between the great body of the 
i people admitted to be untainted, and thpse 
accused orsuspectfed ministers had blended 
them altogether by an universal, useless, 
and mischievous eclipse of public liberty. 
This was the grand mistake— the very 
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source of the alarm that had taken place, 
and of the popularity of those who might 
otherwise have been even wrongfully de¬ 
serted, and but through th& mercy of 
government might perhaps Itavejinjustly 
suffered. >( 

The irsurreetjpns, such as ti«e report 
had described them, might thui, most ma¬ 
nifestly have been crushed by the exer¬ 
tions of a vigilant magistracy, and this 
ordinary course of law, but by seeking a* 
security beyond the law, government 
had given a shield to those it had to com¬ 
bat, and in popular feeling the accused 
Stood rather as patriots and martyrs than 
culprits in the hour of trial.—He meaned 
to make no remarks mor even allusions to 
any verdlfcts that nad been given—ijie 
House had no right to exatnirm them—it 
could not by law bring the evidence be¬ 
fore them for a legal judgment, and nffich 
less therefore without evidence could their 
justice be questioned by it. In su^h a 
case the n'$xiin of the law ought to be 
conclusive omnta presumuntur rite acta. 
It was with great s-atisfaction he had ob¬ 
served the just and prudent reserve of the 
noble earl (Liverpool) in speaking of the 
trials—T want of it in an enlightened 

and regretted friend, the late Mr. Wind- 
haul, bud given him great pain foftnerly, 
when, after the acquittals at the Old Bailey 
«n the great state trtals, he spoke of the 
** acquitted felons,expression of 
which kind had never fallen from the lips 
of his noble and learned friend, who had 
conducted with great honour and candour 
those interesting and momentous prosecu¬ 
tions ; but tlie real truth was, th*U though 
the people always justly feel a strong but 
regulated satisfaction at the vindication of 
innocence in i|.ate prosecutions! which arc 
objects of juA and scrutinizing attention 
in a free country, yet it had never arisen 
to indecent or even irregular trgimph but 
when government, by its own severity or 
imprudence, was thoughtoby the multitude 
to be in the wrong ; and the House could 
not but remember that when he (lord E.) 
was. in the very act of telling them in the 
last session of parliament that they must 
lay their accountwith such popular feelings 
throughout all the»e trials wlnJfSTthe Ha¬ 
beas Corpus act wa&g^ngpariued, he was 
interrupted by the iouu joy at an acquittal 
wjpeh had a t that very roonjprrt taken 
place. He did not Hlboa in any manner 

* See Nev Parliamentary History, Vol. 
SJ, p. 1029, and 1077. 
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to question the just result of that pro^equ- 
tion, but only to mark on the principle be 
had adverted to, the more-iflan ^ -dmor y 
feeling wBich carrjid an air of trjumpjup 
the accused.—were occasion* in¬ 
deed when the suspension of that great 
statute wotdd be Ml throughout the whit 
of this enlightened country with universal 
satisfaction, as in cases of armed rebellion 
or wido-spread disaffection to the govern¬ 
ment! but the report qf the committee it¬ 
self, upon the very bi§ now before them, 
had negatived alljtjsfe former alarms and 
reduced the disturbances to almost na- 
, thin^f—Here lord E. read those parts of 
the*report which were afterwards made the 
subjects oflord Lauderdale's amendment a; 
viz. “ that the committee bad the satis¬ 
faction of delivering it as their decided opi¬ 
nion, that not only the country in general, 
but even in those districts where the de¬ 
signs of the disaffected were the most ac¬ 
tively and unremittingly employed, the 
great body of the people had remained 
untainted even during the periods of the 
greatest internal difficulty and distress.'V- 
Good God ! exclaimed lord E., what more 
could any government expect or wish for 
in any nation upon earth? llow very dif¬ 
ferent was the state of public feeling dur¬ 
ing the early periods of ghe French revo¬ 
lution when visionary theories of govern¬ 
ment were afloat in the minds of the mul¬ 
titude, for the most part wholly jufapaflEs* 
of estimating the real value of a monarchi¬ 
cal institution when wisely tempered by 
the dominion of the laws, and duly ba¬ 
lanced by a representation of the people. 
—But it was not to the report^done that 
he need refer for the universaT loyalty 
of the nation? no nor to that most affect¬ 
ing part of the Prince Regent’s speech 
from the throne on the opening of the ses¬ 
sion, whigh gratefully noticed in what 
manner it had been surrounded by con¬ 
doling addresses ^on a late lamentable 
event. If his voice could reach to the re- 
Riotest part oP the island* he might ap- 
pdfel to its wtoole population, wjbo, as if 
they had been all the children oltfthe same 
parents, were Sheddingjtm.je^if of affec¬ 
tion and sorrow on thSnmliappy loss of the 
presumptive heirs of the British crown. 
In the face of all this evidence was it nos* 
the height of absurdity to consider that tnfc 5 " 1 
ordinary laws were not sufficient to pro¬ 
tect the government against a delirious 
rabble of unarmed men, coming up with 
W a petition in their hands tex lay at the 
J Prince Regents feet—a rabaic, to use 
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again the very words of the report, 
i* whose ohp^pts were‘extravagant when 
compared with the means to give them 
effect, some of themlh.owing away their 
pikas even before tnt military appeared, 
the rest of them dispersing on the first 
yhow of force, their leaders being un¬ 
able to rally them.’’-—What will other na¬ 
tions think of our boasted laws, so fa¬ 
mous for many ages, if we ourselves shall 
acknowledge thatkhey are not even suffi¬ 
cient against a mok; and that according 
to the proposition oWjie noble duke who 
made the original motion, a bilkof this 
kind must follow whenever the Habeas- 
Corpus act shall be suspended, whatever 
might be the catise of its suspension, and 
without any proof of the necessity of 
either, but by the report of a committee 
of the ministers own selection, sitting in 
judgment on themselves. 

Let it not for a moment be imagined, 
that he meant to degrade the House of 
Lords. No words could express his res¬ 
pect for its judicial character, which had 
so long secured the reference and affec¬ 
tion of the people, ami on that very ac¬ 
count he was the more anxious that it 
should be preserved. 

But, supposing, for the sake of the* ar¬ 
gument, that the* extent and character* of 
the insurrections had been sufficient to jus- 
-. tifv the temporary suspension which had ex- 
pire37*m.s such a bill as this, shutting out 
all evidence, and thus sanctioning* all 
abuses in the administration of its severe 
provisions, an antidote to future discontents; 
a bill that went beyond all precedent irt 
the principle of its preamble, and by one 
sweeping provision protected every kind 
of wrong; cancelling, witfiout even the 
decent appearance of examination, all 
personal actions, suits, indictments, and 
rosecutions, brought or depending, or 
ereaftcr to be brought, and cvep all 
judgments already obtained, and all pro¬ 
ceedings whatsoever against any persop 
or persons on Account of any act, matter, 
or thingi no matter whether honest or 
maliciou^ and ail this not t froin the date 
when the^fcfaterfi^-orpus was suspended, 
but going back, w ithout any reason given, 
for the enlargement, to the very beginning 
pg£ the }’ ear • W as this a remedy for dis¬ 
affection l So far from its being a re¬ 
medy, it was laying the very foundations 
of future rebellion and revolution. lie 
could not indeed believe, and he thought 
it his duty M> say so»distinctly and boldly, 1 
that any pfeople could Jong submit to be 
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governed by a‘legislature that trampled 
upon every principle of the constitution, 
that bestowed its authority depriving them 
of all the sgquritics which were the only 
rational Consideration for allegiance. Par¬ 
liament f)ught, therefore, to beware of 
going beytuid the endurance of a free and 
an enlightened people, who could only be 
safely governed‘upon the principles of 
freedom. Our own glorious revolution was 
'the best proof of the causes that might 
produce another. He would therefore 
support the motion for adjournment, and 
if it was overruled, as he expected, ha 
should enter his solemn protest on the 
Journals of the House. 

The Lr.rd Chancel*nr said, he t mu«t take 
tlwft opportunity of giving his reasons for 
supporiingnhis measure. The indemnity 
bill^arose necessarily from the suspension 
act. The suspension act went to the pre¬ 
servation of our laws and constrtlition, 
uhif-h laws and which constitution few 
individuals were more identititci with than 
himself and Ins noble and learned friend who 
had just sat down. Of the adjournment he 
shouldspe ik afterwards; but he should now 
make a few observations in reply to the 
arguments of his noble and learned friend. 
And while he did so, lie hoped his noble 
and learned friend would receive whaN 
ever might drop from him with that in¬ 
dulgence which he was always disposed* 
to feel when his neble and learned friend 
addressed their lordships It was allowed 
on all hands, that there were cases that 
required a suspen-ion of the Habeas Cor¬ 
pus, and cases which were entitled to an 
act of indemnity. There had been many 
such oases. He had said at the time of 
passing the last bill of suspension, that an 
indemnity Svould follow it^ and he had 
used that as an argument to' awaken their 
lordships to a proper view of its import¬ 
ance. Tliut act of suspension was a most 
important measure ; but it was a necessary 
measure; and an'act of indemnity shoufd 
now follow it, as natural consequence. 
It was now a century ami a half since the 
Habeas Corpus act was passed, in the 
reign of Charles '2nd. It formed the great 
btihvaik ■yf our liberties, and the pride of 
our constifWJon. But, that very act would 
have caused danger to the 

constitution, if parliament could not con¬ 
trol parliament—jf what, was then enacted 
could not on cei nrin emergencies be sus¬ 
pended. He was old enough to have 
more than once known this to be so. 
Since the reign of Charles 2nd, there' 
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were periods of danger which proved the 
necessity of occasional suspensions of the 
Habeas Corpus. His noble friend had 
read that part of the report vAiioti repre¬ 
sented the great body of tne people to 
have been sound, and triumphantly asked, 
if that did nol firove the suspension to 
have been unnecessary? he would 

ask his noble and learned friend, whether 
the great body of the people were not 
souud in the reign of William 3rd ? Yet" 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus passed 
three times during that reign, and they were 
respectively followed by three acts of in¬ 
demnity. The acts of indemnity then 
assed’were in the same words as this 
ill, and they referred in like manner to 
individuals. The individuals were, inddlid, 
of a different description ; but-tj^u princi¬ 
ple was the same. Those acts did not 
say that an indemnity was calculated to 
prevent inquiry into individual cases; 
they did n£t deny that there might* be 
individual grounds of complaint; but they 
admitted that there were violations of law, 
and went to justify and cover them. If 
their lordships considered the principle of 
the suspension, they must bo aware that 
it went to give powers, which, without 
an act of suspension, would be unjust. 
Those who acted under it, therefore, did 
injure individuals: but it was for the pub¬ 
lic safety, and from public necessity. 
Then surely, from the same principle upon 
which the suspension was necessary, it 
was necessary to take away from indivi¬ 
duals the right of complaining or prose¬ 
cuting for the exercise of it. But not 
only were acts of indemnity passed in the 
days of king William—those day# that 
were spoken qf as most favourable to the 
liberty of thejpeople—but alsU «in 1715 
aud 1746. In* those two years, too, they 
were passed, if he recollected right, ii* the 
same terms with the present bill. The 
proceedings under the different suspen¬ 
ses were justified frogi%he exigency of 
the juncture, and it '.<?as judged right, 
that a peaceable good subject should not 
prevail in an action for unjust imprison¬ 
ment, where it was for the benefit of the 
country that he should not ^prevail. 
Salus populi, the public safetyjffe liigheqf 
object of law, was jy^^ak-rrifry principle 
of such measures. They now proceeded 
frojp 171-6to 1791. Wh en thajidSpensiou 
thfr*4atf£r year, the 
Exclamation was, “ O, how can you sus¬ 
pend the palladium of our liberties, on 
account of the London Corresponding 
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Society, and a few meetings at Sheffield ?** 
Parliament did not, howeivW, think so 
lightly oft tlie matter. The legislature 
felt that a grea.'* portion of the lower 
orders of the people had imbibed moat 
dangerous^ opinions. They perceived 
that the people supposed they could do 
better without Kings, Lords, or House of 
Commons, and they ^rightly concluded, 
that such an opinion v\s more dangerous 
to the existence of tie state, than the 
temporary suspensioprof any law. That 
act expired in 1795n»nd till 1798, no new 
suspension took pace. In 1801, an in- 
•demsfity bill was brought in. But, during 
all the intermediate period, from, the 
expiration of the act to the introduction 
of the bill, not a single person thought of 
bringing an action, or commencing a suit. 
The moment, however, the indemnity bilk 
was proposed in 1801, then all those who 
were previously silent—who had made 
jjo complaint whatever—came forward 
with statements of their grievances. But 
parliament thought an indemnity was due 
to those who wtfic concerned in that 
great business, and they did indemnify 
them. Was it then to be contended, when 
the history of the constitution, at the 
perlbd of the revolution, and ever since, 
acknowledged that to bPa parliamentary 
proceeding, yn which they were now en¬ 
gaged, that they were to adopt a rjwv*- 
system, and, without sufficient a&'oSey to 
depflrt from a long recognised practice ? 
If the proceeding was allowed to be par¬ 
liamentary, then the question narrowed 
itself into tl*s—was there any thing iu 
the petitions presented that sky dal induce 
their lordship to adjourn the second 
reading of the bill for a fortnight? In 
his opinio^, nothing should induce them to 
stay this^iroceeding, unless it was of such 
a nature a* would authorize their rejection 
of the bill altogether. But, to call on 
their lordships to stop, at this moment, in 
qjder that, at the end of a fortnight, per¬ 
sons might come forward* to fasten on 
individuals wifli contemplated complaints* 
was a proposition too unreasonable to be 
acceded to. What -il^ason for 

suspending the Habeas Corpus act ? It 
was not necessary for him to enter into 
that subject at all—still he would ad veto** 
to it. Parliament agreed to the measure, 
after great and serious consideration. It 
was nol passed on the recommendation of 
a secret committee, but on account of the 
Report of a committeef which <iad snot, in 
fact, offered any recommendation what- 
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ever Hit noble ud learned friend must 
here forgiv^iiitn, if he Raid, that he had 
lined language, in -speaking of* the com¬ 
mittee, extremely unfi? Co be adopted when 
that committee was mentioned. If it was 
rfght to have the report of a secret com- 
ntrttee, before the Habeas Corpus act was 
•mmdnfded, there were only two ways in 
vfrftfch that committee, could be formed; 
amd he contended/that the course chosen 
Wat" the preferable one. It was a mat¬ 
ter of indifference,'whether they were to 
act from the report ol^secret committee, 
with respect to a suspension of fee ITabeas 
Corpus act, or to an indemnity bill.\ In*| 
either case, the committee must be se¬ 
cret, because were it public, the persons 
who gave information to government 
would necessarily be exposed to their 
enemies. The committee must either be 
formed by open vote, or by ballot. The 
latter system had long prevailed; and he 
knew not why, except in compliment to 
those who seemed to think that the whole 
constitution of parliament ought to be 
changed, a different course should now 
be adopted.—He next came to the ques- 
tipn, whether a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act was necessary ? When noble 
lords said, there were only a few riots in 
the month of "December, and a little 
heat arising from distress—when they 
that this was not a sufficient 
ground tor the Suspension act, they left out 
of their calculation altogether the evils 
' that were prevented by the adoption of 
that measure. He venerated the consti¬ 
tution of the country, and hi, did not like 
to risk *ihcrivss of the benefits it confer¬ 
red ; but, he was well assured, that, had 
not this measure been adopted, the loss 
of that constitution would hive been 
risked, under which domestic happiness 
and public prosperity flourished to a 
degree unknown elsewhere. Those wbo 
were acquainted with' the real nature 
of the danger which threatened tta 
country doubted much, if (decisive steps 
had n<Jt t been taken, whether they 
would hi^e been now expressing their 
opinions uT JTur House. And he be¬ 
lieved that, but for the measure so much 
decried, some of those who inveighed 
ugaioRt it would have been in as unplea¬ 
sant a situation as the individuals who sup¬ 
ported it; because an open enemy was 
not quite so odious in the eyes of those 
who were opposed, as the secret one. 
When he^ade tffese observations, he*' 
begged to state, that, for many of those 

‘ * i 
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noble lords whh were imposed to him Ifc 
opinion, he had the highest regard; arid 
he was sure that the noble marquis Who 
moved Jhiramendment, had often entitled 
himselfsto the thanks of that House and 
of the country, for the manner in which 
he had ad*ed. But he would venture to 
say, that thpt mpn most have a very stout 
heart, who did not feel, in common with 
the great body of the people, in London 
and Westminster, a very great degree of 
alartn on the night when the Spa-fields 
rioters proceeded to acts of violence—an 
alarm which, he believed, would have 
been tully justified, had the subsequent 
meetings taken place. He would not say, 
th^t the persons wli • were active on that 
o6casion were guilty of treason; but this 
he would "assert, that, if they had not 
been placed before a jury of their coun¬ 
try, those individuals, whose province it 
was to take that step, would have been 
guHty of a dereliction of tV*<r duty to 
the- state. Let their lordships consider 
what would have been the consequence; 
if those who plotted insurrections at Not¬ 
tingham and Derby had been suffered to 
join with the disaffected in the metropo¬ 
lis. Did those persons want a reform in 
parliament? They considered that as 
downright nonsense. They were for the 
overthrow of the constitution; they were 
for marching to their object through bloou 
and murder; it was neck or nothing with 
them. This was fully proved by the evi¬ 
dence which terminated in the conviction 
of many of them. To the suspension, 
therefore, he thought the tranquillity of 
the country was more owing than to any 
thing else. That measure was not intend¬ 
ed for any problematical -effect; it was 
called fot,"and justified by fhe state of the 
country. It was mild, merciful, preven- ■ 
tive Hof much disturbance and misery, in¬ 
stead of being the occasion of misery. If 
the noble lords near him were prepared to 
say, that if the petitions against indemnity 
were taken into consideration, they were 
ready to act upon them, he would not ac¬ 
cede to their proposition. Their propo¬ 
sition would be entitled to more attention, 
if the j. -inciple of the present measure 
were such k- any petitions which had been 
received, of s "tfefdhF-»*iight be received, 
could pqssibly overthrow—if one or two 
petitionslbqre couldpna«ihlv make a c*se 
to prove thatTiWS'bill of indemnity ougI.‘- 
not* to pass; The principal .of tne bifl, 
however, was, that no redress ought to be 
given for unjust imprisonment under the 
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Suspension. If he, although innocent, 
had been taken up and confined on suspi¬ 
cion of treason, he should give way to the 
ublic safety; he should patiepfly bear the 
ardsliips of his fate for the good of his 
country. But the main ground of the 
measure was Ufcne—that ministers could 
not disclose the evidence on # which they 
had acted. On this grAind, the bill of 
indemnity was most reasonable. If an 
examination of those persons who gave 
evidence, was the object of those who* op¬ 
posed the bill, that was the very thing 
which could not be disclosed. If their 
object was the elimination of those who 
complained, that was useless and beyond 
the purpose. A nob]p earl, for whom he 
entertained great respect, had, on a fir¬ 
mer night, expressed a wish th^ the de¬ 
positions should be given without the 
names. Had that noble earl been in the 
profession in which he and his noble and 
learned friend were, lie would have known 
that every «he perceived at once, from 
the nature of the deposition, who it was 
that made it. He must then repeat the 
proposition, that the necessity of the sus¬ 
pension, and the safety of the country, 
precluded those who complained of suf¬ 
ferings under that suspension. This pro¬ 
position he felt himself bound to %tate, 
although he felt great grief that such a 
> proposition must fall from his lips. He 
should not go into the causes of the bill, 
which related to magistrates and others, 
notwithstanding the expectation expressed 
by a noble lord on a former night, that he 
should obtain a solution of all his doubts 
from him. He concluded*by repeating, 
that tin's bill was supported by presents 
since the time of Charles 2nd,‘when the 
Habeas Corpus was passed, and* that the 
practice of suspending the Habeas Corpus 
could not be given up without conse¬ 
quences that would strike at the root of 
our great and free country; great and 
free it never would haveabecn, if parlia¬ 
ment had not had the sense and the power 
to suspend its liberties. 

Lord Holland said, he would not con¬ 
fine himself to the matter which his noble 
relative had introduced in propojjpg his 
amendment. So great a varietwbf topics 
had .been touched un. qnj ^rokrfive to the 
Pjjst and present state of the country, 
as rendered it almost im possible ^Address 
Jhflftrlpi dwfe;Vasasrtfh, without 
Wintering, ln^drac degree, from the ijp- 
mediate question. Before, however, he 
replied (to what had fallen from the noble 
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and learned lord, he wished to state the - 
nature, object, and motive *#f the biU 
then under their lordships’ consideration; 
and whatever indignation he might feet 
with respect to the principle on which it 
was introduced, h% would endeavour- to 
describe it as dispassionately as he could. 

As far as he had been able to collect from 
documents, and from the speech of the 
noble lord at the head n the treasury, the 
reason for introducingfthe bill appeared 
tolerably plain. Butyne must say, that 
those who had spdMm in support of it, 
had not stated thereal nature of the mea¬ 
sure./ The noble and learned lord, with 
all his legal knowledge, and no man pos¬ 
sessed more, had aimed rather to entangle 
and puzzle the subject, than to illustrate 
it; and the noble duke who brought the 
bill forward, had proceeded most cu¬ 
riously. The noble duke had stated, be¬ 
fore the bill was introduced, that it was 
“ commonly called*' an Indemnity bill. 
Now he, for his part, could not conceive 
how it could be so named, before it had 
been agreed to by the House; and he 
must leave it to those who had so long sat 
in the committee, hatching this porten¬ 
tous egg (mid who, after all, could give 
no reason for it), to explain this circum- 
stawce. He recollected* reading, in a 
Spanish author, and also in a work of a 
very popular 'author in this country, hf?. .. 
meant Sterne’s Tristram Shandyra Ring 
dissertation, “ how far it was lawful ana 
practicable to baptize a child before it was 
born.*' The noble duke appeared to have 
applied himself very successfully to those 
works, and had actually baptized the mea¬ 
sure before it could be said to have seeu 
the light. H<f had told their lordships 
what its tide was—-by what£title it vitas 
commonly "known—before it came regu¬ 
larly to that House. 

Let.the House, then, examine what the 
bill before the House really was; what 
was its purpose and effect; and how it 
boge on the alligations by which it was 
supported. If\hese allegations were well 
founded; if what was said to Justify the 

E resent measure was jf Ministers 

ad only done their dufv under the sus¬ 
pension act; if they had arrested no per¬ 
son but upon oath; if they had not mea^*^ 
sured out against their victims a greater 
measure of severity than circumstances 
warranted; if, in short, they had not ex¬ 
ceeded their powers, and committed in- 
justice under pretence «of preserving the.. 
laws and cooffutution of the coudtry, with 

(*tJ) 
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the care of which they were entrusted, 
then they had no need of a bill of indem¬ 
nity, Indemnity was only necessary in 
cases where law would yield no protec¬ 
tion ; but where there had been no op¬ 
pression, there was no.breach jjf law, and 
consequently, no use in the present mea¬ 
sure. If an indemnity bill, as had been 
mentioned by the hoble duke who intro¬ 
duced this measure, was always to be a 
corollary, as he culled it, to a suspension 
act, then it wouKL follow that any just 
exercise of the poWcys conferred by the 
latter must necessarily be an excels; or, 
In other words, that an act of parliament 
could not be executed without being 
abused. This* argument of the noble 
duke appeared to him to cut double, and 
therefore was as dangerous in his hands 
bb if it were used against him.-—But other 
noble lords opposite had defended the 
bill before the House on different grounds. 
They said it was necessary to protect t^e 
government against suits or actions insti¬ 
tuted to recover damages by those whom 
they had oppressively arrested and de¬ 
tained; because, in allowing legal pro¬ 
ceedings to go on against them, it would 
be necessary for their own justification to 
disclose the information on which' they 
had acted. What was this but stating in 
other words, that the noble secretary of 
^tgte for the home department, who, in 
hisiea’*for the protection of the consti¬ 
tution, or in his alarm for the public safety, 
might have been led to commit acts of 
individual hardship, which his opinion of 
the exigency might to a certain extent 
excu<^Jf«ot justify, stood in no need of 
indemnity; but that his informers must 
be protected against the Consequences of 
their falsehj|»ds, their calumnies, and their 
delinquencies ? What was it but saying 
that the horrible miscreant, Oliver, must 
not suffer the reward of his crimes^ that 
the shield of power evist be held before 
this vile wretch; that in elevating this 
shield for hie protectioif, the victim^ of 
his atrocious arts and frightful iniqiittics 
were th be left without redress, to pine 
•under his niachinations; and j 

that all law and justice were to be trampled 
Underfoot, lest their retributive force 
,should extend to him condign punishment, 
or expose him to merited infamy? [Hear, 
hear lj 

But the noble and learned lord had 
said, that he had voted for the suspension 
act in 1795, whfefc was repealed in 1797; 
aud that, though the-liberty of England 
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was thus destroyed for two years, and 
the subject was left at the mercy of the 
executive, no action was instituted for 
any abuse nj' power exercised under the 
act. Rhe noble and learned lord had then 
detailed other precedents to justify the 
late suspension, and the present indemnity 
bill; but, in^iis qpinion, those proceedings 
did not apply. f He had alluded to the 
precedent in king William’s time, and had 
mentioned that that was a period when 
the government could not be accused of 
wishing to exercise power at the expense 
of justice, and yet that a bill of indemnity 
had then passed. But W ought not to be 
forgotten, that though the government of 
that prince was in general wise and just, 
ht$ was surrounded by a party who, in 
their zeal e for the Orange interest, had 
exceeded their powers. The noble and 
leaned lord had stated, as a justification 
of the late suspension act’ when the great 
hotly of the people were professedly sound, 
that the same act had passedibn William’s 
reign, when the whole country were ac¬ 
tuated by sound principles. The latter 
part of his statement could not be ad¬ 
mitted without considerable limitations; 
for though tiie majority of the nation was 
in favour of government, there was a very 
powerful and a very active party, who 
supported the rights and were zealous to 
restore the sway of the abdicated monarch. 
The periods of 17J5 and 1745 were equally 
dissimilar to the present, and the prece¬ 
dents taken from them equally inappli¬ 
cable. At both these times there was a 
civil war in the country; great parties 
headed by meli of influence and distinc¬ 
tion, ,w r ere arrayed against the then exist- 
ing government; and if, the noble and 
learned lord had truly said, the solus po - 
puli wB6 the suprema lex , i. was necessary 
to consult that safety by suspending the 
ordinary, laws. The noble and learned 
lord, in returning to the enactment of the 
Habeas Corpus in the time of Charles 2nd, 
had not, he thought, treated that great 
bulwark of our liberties, with sufficient 
reverence, or stated with sufficient force, 
the importance and necessity of the cir¬ 
cumstances which would justify its sus- 
pensionS&royal author ( James 2nd) whose 
writings onM^gJyogt were very objection¬ 
able anddangerous, fiad,in a letter to his son, 
treatedhifrs preci ous law with great lenity, 
and had R -n*r- im¬ 

portance or utility. The rvoble and learned 
toed had not gone this length. He had 
pr&ised the law itself; but he seemed) 
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from liis language, to thiftk that it was 
“ more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance.” The noble duke who intro- 
duced the present measure^ tend other 
noble lords who had defended jt, had 
stated, that a bill of indemnity always 
followed, as a rflafter of course, the exer¬ 
cise of the powers granted by the suspen¬ 
sion act, and those wlft> approved the 
latter could never object to the former. 
This statement was neither correct in 1 
principle, nor consistent with fact. • He 
could quote authorities in support of a 
contrary doctrine. The late Dr. Lau¬ 
rence, a man of great talent and political 
energy, had vigorously supported the sus- 
pensiou acts of his tiqpe, and as vigorously 
(as he could do nothing without energ $ 
opposed the bill of indemnity.which fol¬ 
lowed. At the period of 180f, he re¬ 
membered the noble and learned lord Ifad 
supported the bill of indemnity, on the 
ground that the person who had giypn 
information flight be in the power of the 
enemy, and therefore that their names 
ought not to be disclosed. No pretence 
of this kind could be now advanced. The 
informers under the late suspension act 
were in no danger from an cnemv ; they 
would only be fell as they ought, by a 
disclosure of their names and testimony, 
to the execrations of their country, and 
rile burthen of their own infamy. In cit¬ 
ing precedents in their favour, one of the 
noble lords opposite had alluded to the 
bill of indemnity that passed the Irish 
parliament in 1798, and had said that 
posterity would judge of its necessity and 
justice. The judgment of every impartial 
man who was acquainted with the circum¬ 
stances had already decided against that 
iniquitous act. * One of the greatest law¬ 
yers and ablesti politicians which Ireland 
had produced, had loudly declared agajnst 
it. The late lord Avonmore, (better 
known as chief baron Yelverton) had said 
from the bench, that the appressions suf¬ 
fered under the Suspetfcion act ought to 
have been redressed. After having man- , 
gled the limbs of a man without trial, and 
without proof of guilt, it was a horrible 
crime to deny him redress, by passing an 
act to protect his persecutor^ Lord 
Avonmore regretted, when tbar-action was 
brought before bim^thaf**the Indemnity 
act stood in the way of the redress which 
JnsJaftaingn dijimwiile.V.^TJ^iC venerable 
Judge, whosejyirfensive learning, elevated 
views, and Incorruptible integrity, En¬ 
titled him to a comparison with any man 
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| that ever sat upon the bench of justice in 
any country, expressed himself in very 
decisive tqjrms upon this subject, on the 
trial of an action bi ought at Clonmel as¬ 
sizes, in the Spring of 1798, by Mr. 
Francis Doyle, against the notorious sir 
Thomas Judkiq Fitzgerald. The follow¬ 
ing were the words of this respectable 
judge in his charge to the jury upon that 
occasion:-— 1 “ This, gentlemen, is an ac¬ 
tion brought to recover jaamages from the 
defendant, colonel Fitzgerald,, for an act 
admitted to be agaiqpflaw. If, therefore, 
tiie acts of iodentfuty which have been 
citec^o you had not passed, no damages, 
that'you could give, would be too great. 
Much, gentlemen, has been here spoken 
respecting loyalty : and, lest the clamours 
of pretended loyalty should drown all con¬ 
siderations of justice, it is incumbent on 
me to inform you what loyalty is, and in 
what true loyalty consists. Loyalty is 
another term for legality; and he who 
acts with legality, acts in strict confor¬ 
mity to the laws. That man, therefore, 
is to be esteemed the most loyal, who is a 
steady and faithful adherent to his lawful 
prince, and a strenuous supporter of the 
established constitution, by paying due 
obedience to the laws of his country, re¬ 
specting social order, and preserving every 
member of the state in his just rights and 
possessions. *You must find that the de¬ 
fendant acted maliciously, and ppt with 
an intent of suppressing the rebellion or 
saving the state, according to the words 
of this act, which places an insuperable 
bar between injury and redress, and sets 
all equity, andf justice at defianc e.’’ The 
noble and learned judge executed' the law, 
though he bitterly lamented that it was 
necessary for him to be the instrument of 
executin^^t, and the defendant was*ia 
consequent^ refused the redress to which 
he was entitled. Lord Avonmore was 
not only a man o^great talents, but of 
great independence and respectability, 
ttlbugh reports tft his prejudice had gone 
abfead respecting bis conduct in regard 
to the union. But the reason why he so 
strenuously suftmrted th§( mef/ure was 
to be found in the conduci'di' that parlia¬ 
ment which had passed the acts which he 
so bitterly lamented and so severely con- ^ 
demned; a parliament that had executed" 
such atrocities, that had rendered itself 
the instrument of iniquitous acts, did 
not deserve - his favour or respect; and 
$ough he knew he yas destroying the 
theatre in which he had mauo so dis- 
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tinguished a figure, where he had earned 
his greater honours, he would rather 
agree to its extinction than prolong its 
existence after such w dereliction of prin¬ 
ciple and justice. If such were the mo¬ 
tives . of this great man in consenting to 
the. loss, of the independent legislature of 
his. native country, what must be the sen¬ 
timents of the popple of this country, 
When they see thjfrr liberties and rights 
destroyed by similar acts*—Lord Holland 
said, he had no low for the mad schemes 
of reform that had nqen so zealously ad¬ 
vocated, and so clannrnously demanded; 
but bills of the kind now before the Hpuse, 
if passed to bar the oppressed from re¬ 
dress, would do more mischief than all 
the elaborate blunders of major Cartwright, 
or the coarse invectives of Mr. Hunt. 
The noble and learned lord had feelingly 
described the alarms of November, 1816, 
aod had passed an eloquent and just eulo- 
gium on the powers and influence of par¬ 
liament. Why, then, was he one of these 
who had advised the throne to adjourn the 
meeting of parliament so long? Why 
was it not convoked till the mischief was 
past, till the Spa-fields riots had taken 
place, and till an account of the execu¬ 
tion of the plots could be given, instead 
of measures proposed to prevent thenv? 

He did not wish to go through all the 
re ports of all the secret coriimittees; but 
let any.one read the two first, and then 
consider the state of the country as repre¬ 
sented in the last, and lay his hand upon 
his heart, and declare whether the dangers 
were not greatly exaggerated. But tbe 
ministers sqgl, the Suspension of the Ha¬ 
beas Corpus act was the cause of the re¬ 
establishment of tranquillity; and though 
th^y allowed that it gave them no powers 
to put down insurrection, excefit the right 
of detaining a few wretched individuals, 
against whom they had charges which 
might have been prosecuted to conviction, 
they attributed the whole change to that 
measure. Whether thefc was insurrec¬ 
tion or not, their acts of power and 'op¬ 
pression were declared to be useful and 
necessarV, *yhe n oble dilke who had in¬ 
troduced the”present bill, had treated the 
subject rather lightly, by saying, that the 
.^g overnment, under the Suspension act, 
had merely abstracted a few individuals, 
for a time, from society.’* So then, said 
lord Holland, you take men from their 
family, friends, and employments; you 
immure tfeem in ^iungeons; you dooqp 
them to solitary confinement for months; 
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you expose thtir persons to every species 
of hardship, and their characters to every 
kind of suspicion, and you call this “ only 
abstracting! a few individuals from socie* 
ty.” T^jiis expression, be must confess, 
gave him great pain. He heard it, in* 
deed, with astonishment from the known 
humanity and mild disposition of the noble 
duke. Foriie f/as not prepared to ex¬ 
pect, that the imprisonment of a number 
of our fellow subjects, secluded even from 
any intercourse with their families, who 
were, perhaps, deprived of subsistence, if 
not absolutely ruined by the event, would 
be spoken of with such levity by any 
member of that House, mid especially by 
the noble duke. Bqt. this levity served to 
sbbw the ill effects of the measure alluded 
to, in betsaying men, step by step, into 
an easy reconciliation with arbitrary power, 
and its consequent injustice [Hear, hear!]] 
He did not desire to dwell upon the 
various circumstances which served so se¬ 
riously to aggravate the la& suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act, but be could 
not forbear observing upon the evil efleets 
but too likely to result from the example 
of the noble secretary of state, in exer¬ 
cising the powers with which lie was in¬ 
vested by that measure. For when it was 
knowh throughout the country, that a 
noble lord, usually so remarkable for mo¬ 
deration, had employed, and been in¬ 
fluenced by, inf<ymers of the vilest cha¬ 
racter, the operation of that knowledge 
upon futurity, was not the only evil to be 
apprehended. When it was understood 
that the noble lord had engaged such in¬ 
struments as Oliver and Castle6 to provide 
for the safety-of the 6tate (for so he de¬ 
scribed it), was it not b^t too probable, 
that the magistrates who looked up to tbe 
noble lord, would be apt to employ simi¬ 
lar persons, for the purpose, as they would 
say, of preserving the peace and prevent¬ 
ing poaching, or upon other specious pre¬ 
tences? Thus, indeed, was the system 
of espionage witlj all its concomitant evils 
of disscution and disunion likely to be 
spread throughout the empire. The mis¬ 
chiefs to be looked for from such a system 
he need not delineate. It would be su¬ 
perfluous to point out all the ramifications 
through which fthe poison of such an ex¬ 
ample might spread, destroying private 
confidence, corrupting the honest feelings 
of the 

men, or one part of the population of the 
country, against the other. The example 
of France was ofte^on other occasions re- 
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ferred to, as a warning; dhd their lord¬ 
ships would do well to consider the evils 
which had arisen in that country from that 
source of corruption to wlyai he now 
wished to direct their attentions Let 
them look to the description given lately 
of the state of'the population in Lyons 
and its neighbourhood. If | proper op¬ 
portunity were offered, He would pledge 
himself to prove, that so far back as 1812, 
a similar system of espionage and dissen-' 
lion had commenced in this country. • He 
alluded to the districts about Bolton and 
Manchester, where orange clubs were 
established, where spies had been for 
some years employed, and from whence 
much of the informatjpn on which the go¬ 
vernment. had lately proceeded had come. 
If the noble and learned lord ^ited the 
precedent of the reign of William 3rd. in 
justification of the late measure of the 
Suspension and*the present bill of Indem¬ 
nity, might £ot the example now furnished 
be likewise«soon established into a valid 
precedent ? The noble and learned lord 
called the late measures, measures of ne¬ 
cessity ; but when would ever a statesman, 
who wished the possession of arbitrary 
power, want the plea of necessity to jus¬ 
tify his demand ? The sufferings of the 
individuals lately imprisoned required con¬ 
sideration, even independent of the per- 
* r.icious effect which the example of deny¬ 
ing them redress would have on posterity. 
Let the House consider the ruin into 
which arbitrary arrest and confinement 
had thrown them. After being injured in 
character, and ruined in circumstances, 
the present bill proposed* to take from 
them that just redress, to which they had 
as good a titlt^as their lordships to their 
rights or their estates. Suppose these per¬ 
sons were to ^institute actions, then, it 
was said, the noble secretary of state must 
disclose the information on which he act¬ 
ed. What would be the evil of this ? Was 
th£ existence or the , Welfare of such 
wretched and detestable* persons who had 
become informers, and who refused to 
openly support their evidence, necessary 
for the existence of the state ? If they 
suffered by such disclosure, a littl%remu- 
neration would reward them for their in¬ 
famy, and pay thenceuflfcterilly for that 
loss of character which was of so little 
va ^U e - The wr etc h to whom W'had al- 
Lfdedlti liLjluilfl^as gd*s;vitfdinificd, and 
now bore his F .Mramou8 honours. On the 
broad principle of justice and right he 
called upon the House to throw out the 
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present bill, and allow the injaredtnen to 
seek their redress. • 

Lord Sjdmouth began by observing, 
that he was not the person who could 
properly enter uponPa discussion, the Ob¬ 
ject of whifh was t<j indemnify him for the 
way in which Ip had performed the fane- 
tions committed to him. But he bad ‘(t 
motive for rising, quitX distinct from any 1 
personal considerations* He must, in the 
first pface, say, that thjse who conceived 
that he asked for this Nil, in order to pre¬ 
clude himself from#Che necessity of dis¬ 
closing the information which bad come 
toefojp him, completely mistook his pur¬ 
pose and his character. The individuals 
who bad trusted their naifles to his confi¬ 
dence, might have felt perfectly secure^ 
even if this bill were not passed; for no 
consequence which might involve his own 
liberty, property, or reputation, would 
ever have induced him to betray them. 
But then, the noble lord who spoke last, 
had asserted, that the bill was not intended 
as an indemnity for the secretary of state, 
but for an individual upon whom that noble 
lord had, in a few words, heaped more abuse 
than he had ever heard uttered against 
any one man. But he would tell that 
noble lord, that he was mistaken in his 
opinions respecting that#individual; the 
bill did not concern him in any manner 
whatever; he had done nothing which 
could possibly make such a bill necessary 
for Ifis security; no person had been ap¬ 
prehended in consequence of information 
from that individual, nor had any steps 
been taken %t his suggestion, or arising 
out of his disclosures. Th» nehha lord 
had poured out a great deal of indignation 
against that individual, an indignation 
which wa^ perfectly natural and honour¬ 
able, on*the supposition of his having 
done what was imputed to him, but which 
was, in fact, totally unfounded and unjus¬ 
tifiable. But the aoble lord, not content 
wjth venting his'indignation against an in¬ 
former, had gone farther, and vented it 
on a body which had hitherto been un¬ 
impeached. had drawn a most de¬ 
grading picture of the character of the 
magistracy—of that useful body of men, 
who were the main pillars of the internal 
strength of the country, and without*' 
whose co-operation the public tranquillity 
could not be preserved. These men did 
not deserve to be treated with that levity 
which the noble lord had employed against 
them: he did not accase themoble lord 
of any wish to degrade them, hut his matt- 
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ner had certainly that tendency [No, no, 
from lord Holland]. On the subject of 
spies and informers, that noble lord had 
held such language, as he was sure he 
could not have held r .iad he been placed 
in an official situation. At the^same time, 
he gave the noble lord perfect credit for 
oonsistency. In saying this, he meant no 
disrespect—for adniring, as all must, the 
talents of that noire lord, and prizing, as 
all did, his personal qualities, it was im¬ 
possible for any raminist ration not to re¬ 
gret that he should cNfer from them, and 
withhold his sanction-*-yet he must say, 
that the noble lord and some of those who* 
sat beside him, had a claim to the charac¬ 
ter of consistency on one ground at least, 
which was, that they had never, on any 
occasion, supported any one measure 
which the wisdom of parliament had 
thought necessary for the safety of the 
Country. As to the system of espionage, 
he disdained it as much as any man; he 
abhorred, with all his heart, whatever 
tended to shake the confidence of the pri¬ 
vate dwelling, or weaken the bonds of so¬ 
cial intercourse between man and man; 
but when he was placed in that situation 
that an opportunity of saving the country 
from insurrection was presented to him, 
by means of an informer, could he, as. an 
upright minister, could he as an honest 
.man, reject such information ? He only 
wished that he could, consistently with 
his duty, disclose what had been commu¬ 
nicated to him: above all, he wished he 
could disclose what had passed between 
him and Oliver. He had, jndeed, made 
a full^locjire to the secret committees 
of both Houses of Parliament; so full, 
that he was not aware of & particle that 
wafi not in their possession. He wished 
that it were consistent with propriety to 
make an equal disclosure to the country 
.generally, that he might state wh$t re¬ 
lated to Oliver, and s^ow how much the 
public were mistaken in that man’s mo¬ 
tives and conduct.—As t6 the questionbf 
the treatment of the prisoners, the mVme 
and learned lord opposite had gone too 
f&r, when he asserted, tlte he (lord Sid- 
mouth) must be conscious of at least one 
hwmim of injury inflicted on some inno- 
■qjnt person, or he would not ask for a bill 
of indemnity. He could broadly and con¬ 
scientiously sdy, there was not a single 
case of imprisonment, which, in his own 
mind, or in the minds of any of those who 
had officially advised it, produced ths 
slightest feeling of self-reproach; there 
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was not one' individual apprehended, 
against whom he would not .proceed in a 
similar manner, under similar circum¬ 
stances. 'fjlje accounts of their treatment, 
as furnished by the prisoners themselves, 
were full of the grossest misrepresenta¬ 
tions, and falsehoods; awThe could enter 
into particulars which would convince the 
House, except ftliat they did not concern 
the present discussion. He would not, 
’therefore, touch upon them: indeed, his 
chief object in rising had been to state, 
that Oliver, the individual so often al¬ 
luded to, could not come within the scope 
of the present bill; for he had done no¬ 
thing that required forgiveness or indem¬ 
nity ; and he defied f ny noble lord to say, 
thlit he had made use of Oliver In any way 
repugnant <■ to strict honour, or to strict 
law; or that he had exercised any of his 
official functions in any way injurious to 
the sound principles of thfi British consti¬ 
tution. 

Lord Holland denied that li/> liad passed 
any such sweeping censure on the magis¬ 
trates as had been imputed to him. His 
argument was simply this: that as minis¬ 
ters had openly encouraged the busy, 
meddling activity of spies and informers, 
and as magistrates were merely men and 
actuated by human motives, it w,as possi¬ 
ble that one consequence of the system 
adopted by ministers might be, that some • 
magistrates out o[a vast number would be 
induced to act with more zeal than dis¬ 
cretion ; with more anxiety to please the 
government than to keep within the strict 
limits of their duty. The noble viscount 
could not pretend to say that such an 
effect, had not been produced on some 
magistrates. 

Earl Qrosoenot said, that nothing had 
occurred which could justify the sus¬ 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act. There 
was nothjng that might not have been left 
to the ordinary laws of the country. The 
noble viscount night be, and perhaps w«s, 
satisfied with hi.* own conduct, but his 
self-opinion furnished no sufficient reason 
for the satisfaction of the House gene¬ 
rally; the grqunds of that self-approba¬ 
tion nqust be better explained before the 
House could ratify it by their sanction. 
The noble viscount had defended Oliver, 
and not without cause; for, if Oliver 
should torn out toliave been guilty ofthe 
acts imputbt^n, Miff, Won ikv rrame-Atyd 
hiqiseli would be answerable for the con¬ 
duct of his agent, on the coihmon princi¬ 
ple of << Qui tacit per alium, facit per 
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But be would not at*that late hour, 


se. 




discuss a subject which might be discussed 
at another lime, but should content him¬ 
self with expressing his decic^ anproha* 
tion of the motion of his noble friend. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, that he 
could not be consent with a silent vote. 
The noble viscount had commenced his 
speech by disqualifying* himself from 
taking part in the present discussion, 
and had fairly avowed what was the fact, 
that he could not with propriety advocate 
a measure which was so personal to him¬ 
self; this was a very correct view of the 
subject, and he trusted that the noble 
viscount would carry it a step farther, and 
would give no vote <>n a matter so ex¬ 
tremely personal fa laugh, and heSv, 
hear!]. But he should like to hqpw when 
and how the noble viscount had arrived at 
this just opinion; for he could not But 
recollect that a few days ago that noble 
viscount hnjj appointed himself to sifcas 
judge on his»own conduct, in conjunction 
with certain other judges, all chosen from 
a list furnished by himself. Since the 
appointment of that committee, several 
petitions had been laid upon their lord- 
ships’ table; and he could not but think it 
a peculiarly hard case, that these peti¬ 
tioners could procure no hearing Before 
the House, and that now they were also to 
• be shut out from all redress before the ordi¬ 
nary tribunals of their country. But what 
was scarcely less hard was, that the noble 
viscount should, in the very face of these 
facts, get up and declare to the astonished 
ears of their lordships, that he had laid 
before the secret committee all the evi¬ 
dence that could be procured —all the 
circumstances ?f every case. The noble 
viscount had forgot—but would die House 
forget—that lit had a very few days ago 
refused to lay these petitions before that 
committee. When he (lord C.)dirst laid 
the petitions on their lordships’ table, with 
a dfesire to make a motiqnaon the subject, 
he was told that such r- proceeding was 
premature, and that delay was required. 
Well! after the interval which haa been 
begged of him, he brought forward his 
motion, but was then told that thg com¬ 
mittee were about to make their report, 
and that such actional information 
would only puzzle and distract them. And 
that a report was made, and u bill of 
iodeilflfity; • Jief con«cqdence, was 

Drought in, it *ros said, the subject of tJie 
petitions should not be alluded to—-it was 
quite irrelevant—it was too late. But he 
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did not think it irrelevant: he did not 
think it was too late. For whit was the 
question t$fore their lordships l Wax it 
not whether ministers had abused, or had 
not abused, the nowtrBintrusted to them? 
and was it^uot.nttiDg that all cases of al¬ 
leged abuse should be strictly inquired 
into by that House, before their lordships 
proceeded toshut up ttiH tribunals of justice 
against the petitioners, Vnd through them 
against the people of "England ? The 
noble viscount seemed tt> consider that the 
great object of the-^fabeas Corpus Sus¬ 
pension act was tfi«detain persons In pri¬ 
son yhom they never had the least inten¬ 
tion of trying*; in other words, thatitwas 
its object to erect in every county a 
bastile for persons who were obnoxious to 
ministers. He would tel) the noble vis¬ 
count, that this was an erroneous view of 
the subject, and he doubted whether their 
lordships would ever have given their 
consent to such an act had ministers 
avowed such an object. He would not 
now trouble the House any farther. He 
should have a better opportunity when 
the details of the bill should come before 
their lordships; or when its terrible 
principle should, as he hoped it would, 
be again discussed. But he would 
non conclude by impressing on their 
lordships, that on their conduct in this 
business depended the character of their 
lordships, the character of the ministers, 
nay, the character of the injured Olivo: 
himself [a laugh, and cries of Hear, 
hear!] for against him as well as against 
tbe unfortunate complainants, whose peti¬ 
tions lay scorned and unheeded apoujheir 
table, would this bill of indemnity block 
up all the avenftes of legal redress. 

The quegtion being then put, That 
word “ now” stand part of the question, 
the House divided : 

Coqfents, 56; Proxies, 44 . . 100 

Not Contents, Proxies, 18 . S3 

• Majority . . * . . 67 

The BUI was*tben read a second time. 

List of the Minority. 


Present. 

Ddus 

Sussex 

Devonshire 

Marquess. 

Landowne 

Fares. 

Cowper 

•Caernarvon 

Grosvenor 


Rosslyn 
Besbornueh 
Lauderdale 
Lords. 
Holland 
King 
Foley 
Grantley 
•Auckland 
Ersfcine * 
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Profit*, 
Dttk^s. 
^dford 
Areylc 


Downthife 
' ‘ £*«&». 
Sufiolk 
'Untnir 
Derby 


)arlington 

Tbanet 


i 



Jersey 
Wald eg rare 
Grey 
Ilchestd 
( Kingston 
Spencer 

, VlSfOCST. 
Anson 

Loans. 

Sondes 

Alvaaky. 


HOUSE OF SUMMONS. 


Friday, February 27. S ' 

Petition from Cork complaining 
of the Increase of Poverty. ] Colo¬ 
nel Longfield presented a Petition from 
the mayor, sheriffs, and several inhabitants 
of the city of Cork, and its vicinity ; set¬ 
ting forth, 

«« That the Petitioners beholding the 
daily increase of- poverty among the 
inhabitants of that city, arising from want 
of employment, whigh has unhappily 
inducedits necessary consequences, disease 
and misery, and knowing that similar 
evils are felt in every part of Ireland, 
approach the House to state tlie calami¬ 
tous situation c in which that country 
stands, and to call upon the House to 
protect them from that ruin'into which all 
ranks appear to be fast sinking; the 
petitioners have to deplore the want of 
sufficient encouragement to their manu¬ 
factures, the difficulties which stand in 
the way of agriculture, and the absenee 
of a^iuajoriiy of the nobility and gentry, 
who receive the produce of the soil, and 
spend it in other countries; the peti¬ 
tioners shall not presume to dictate to 
the House in what wav theif.sufferings 
can be best alleviated; but, qp they prin¬ 
cipally trace them to want of employment 
for their superabundant population, they 
would beg most humbly to suggest the 
propriety of .some legiriative enactment 
respecting the non-resMence of *Vne 
nobility and gentry, the encouragement 
necessary for the increase of their manu¬ 
factures, the formation of canals, the 
working of mines and fisheries, the more 
jra&time tillage of land, the construction 
and repairing of roads, and such other 
mews of employment as the House may 
think proper to devise; the petitioners 
weald also earnestly solicit the attention 
of the Hoote to ttys means of extending 
the henefits of education to ail classes of 


the community as the beat corrective of 
human depravity, and the most efficient 
moral engine of state; the petitioners 
most fervently beseech the House to take 
the cast of "Ireland into their early consi¬ 
deration, and to reflect on the urgency of 
the circumstances undes Which the peti¬ 
tioners address them, disease making rapid 
strides throlighAll classes, and no prospect 
of its decrease, while so large a portion 
of the population are unemployed and 
continue in a consequent state of poverty 
and wretchedness.” 

Sir N. Colt hurst said, he felt it due to 
the extreme respectability of those who 
had signed the petition, and the impor¬ 
tance of the subject to move that it be 
pointed, and he trusted it would receive 
from, the «House that attention to which 
it was entitled. 

•The petition was ordered to be printed- 

s 

(Petition from the Corporation 
of London complaini^i of the 
Operation of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act.] Mr. Alderman Wood 
presented a Petition from the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and livery of London, in com¬ 
mon hall assembled ; setting forth, 

“ That the Petitioners have viewed with 
the Deepest concern the continual en¬ 
croachments that have been made upon 
the rights of the subject; they have been «. 
called upon to make sacrifices without 
bounds, and to’submit to burthens and 
privations without example; they have 
evinced the utmost patience, fortitude, 
and forbearance under their sufferings, 
under a persuasion that upon a return of 
peace they should have witnessed a dispo¬ 
sition', on the part of his n^ijesty’s govern¬ 
ment aad the House, seriously to inquire 
into the cause of their sufferings, and to 
redfess their grievances, to diminish their 
burthenf, and to make such necessary 
reparations in the constitution as would 
remove the numerous and deeply-ro<<ed 
abuses, and restore it to full vigour and 
energy; in all these expectations the 
petitioners have been unhappily disap¬ 
pointed, and, instead of seeing realised 
expectations so reasonably founded, at a 
moment of unexampled distress, when 
they were representing their grievances 
to the House,* no redress was afforded 
them, nor were their complaints inquired 
into, but, Open unRwmfed nhu'Msrrm sed 
and fomented by the hifcd emissaries Hi 
ministers, and for the purpose, es they 
believe, of stifling the complaints of die 
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people and protecting abuse#, and upon no 
other evidence than the partial documents 
furnished by ministers to secret commit¬ 
tees, the great pillar of the cpflstitutio», 
the Habeas Corpus act, was suspended; 
that, as the grounds and pretences for 
such a measure, and in a time of profound 
eace, were without precedent, so they 
elieve is the wanton arbitrary, oppres¬ 
sive, and vindictive proceedings of mi¬ 
nisters without example in the annals of 
the country; the petitioners will not de¬ 
tail these oppressions, many of the facts 
have already been stated to the House, 
• and are generally known; but, while they 
forbear to dilate upon the cruel and vin¬ 
dictive imprisonment* and prosecutions 
of numerous individuals, which hav£» 
ended in the defeat and disgraeq of mi¬ 
nisters, the petitioners cannot forbear 
expressing their decided impression thSt 
in the instances*where convictions have 
taken place, those unhappy and delude 
men had bee* led into the commission of 
crimes through the agency of those infa¬ 
mous and abandoned emissaries who had 
been employed; that they are farther 
convinced that, the existing laws are fully 
adequate in those cases, and that, by due 
vigilance, those acts which led to the for¬ 
feiture of the lives of those unhappy Tndi- 
viduals, might have been prevented; the 
•petitioners submit to the House, that the 
justice or tile country, and outraged feel¬ 
ings of the people, demand a full, impar¬ 
tial, and rigid inquiry into all the proceed¬ 
ings of ministers, both in obtaining and 
under the late Suspension act: that no 
inquiry before secret committees, com¬ 
posed partly of those ministers and place¬ 
men, can promote justice or satisfy" the 
nation, and must lead to an iwritable 
conviction that#those, who ought to be 
the guardians of the property, the liber¬ 
ties, |md lives of the people, ins ,guided 
by other motives and considerations than 
theowelfare and honour of the nation; 
the petitioners therefore humbly pray, 
that the House will immediately institute 
a full, impartial, and rigid inquiry into the 
conduct of ministers, and all the proceed¬ 
ings in obtaining and under the late Sus¬ 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act, and 
that the said inquiry may be referred to 
such committees as afe composed of such 
members only of the House as hold nei- 
ther^luces nor pennons under the govern¬ 
ment, and that :tfie House will not pass 
any biU of indemnity, nor preclude tfro& 
who have been the victims of oppression 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


frSm making an appeal to the legal tri¬ 
bunals of the country. • 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that the 
Hall in which the petition was agreed to 
was one of the mosf numerous he bad 
ever witnesqpd, and (hat only four hands 
had been held up against the petition. 

Sir W. Curtis observed, that all he had 
to say was, that he had\ittended the hall 
in question, and that hef disapproved of 
^very word of the petition. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 

Petitions frosT*Samuei. Bamford, 
ElciJA^f Dixon, and Robert Pilking- 
ton, Complaining of the Operation 
of the Habeas Corpus? Suspension 
Act.] Mr. Bennet presented a Petition 
from Samuel Bamford, of Middleton, 
Lancaster; setting forth, 

“ That at dusk on the 11th of March, 
1817, a young man was introduced to the 
petitioner by Dr. Joseph Healey at Mid¬ 
dleton aforesaid : that the said young man 
stated himself to have been deputed by 
some persons in Manchester, to propose 
to the Petitioner and the rest of the Mid¬ 
dleton reformers, the burning and sacking 
of Manchftter aforesaid, the storming of 
the Barracks and New Bailey prison, and 
the liberation of the blankgtcers confined 
in that place; that the above proposal was 
by the petitioner rejected with horror, and 
the petitioner, considering the young man 
as an innocent dupe to some spy, urged 
him by every legal, humane, ami honour¬ 
able consideration to have nothing more 
to do with the business; that the young 
man appearing affected, promised that he 
would never more propose such a "tlnng 
to any person, ffnd he shortly afterwards 
returned to Manchester, on his way to 
which placate told a person who accom¬ 
panied him iushort distance, that one Lo¬ 
max, of Banx Top, in Manchester, was 
one of the persons who sent him to Mid¬ 
dleton; that notwithstanding the above 
demonstration of*the petitioner’s rever- 
elie#*to the lavas of his country, of his 
love to the principles of humanity, of his 
abhorrence to rapine and plunder, the pe¬ 
titioner was, od the moraing of the 29th 
of March, arrested on suspicion of high 
treason, by authority of a warrant signed 
by the secretary of state for the home de-" 
partment; that tlie petitioner was, by the 
deputy constable of Manchester, hand¬ 
cuffed like a common thief, and by the 
sagl deputy escorted by a pa^y of the 
king’s dragoon guards, conveyed* to the 

(2 X) 
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Not Bailey prison’ b Salford, where Tie 
was put into a common cell, in which were 
four other persons who were charged with 
felony; that the petitioner frequently re* 
quested the governor and turnkeys to let 
him have a blanket r to shelter him from 
the intense cold, but tlijt th*e petitioner’s 
request was not attended unto; that on 
the-followiifg morning the petitioner was, 
with seven othe/ persons, heavily ironed, 
and pot into a stage-couch, in order to be 
conveyed to Lovdon; that the petitioner 
was accordingly, in company with the 
above seven persons,conveyed to London, 
by two king’s messengers and two, police 
runners; that on the night of the peti¬ 
tioner’s arrival in London, when he re¬ 
tired to rest, he was chained in bed to 
two other fellow prisoners (Healey and 
Lancashire); that on the 1st of April, 
the petitioner was taken to lord Kid- 
mouth’s office, at Whitehall, when lord 
Sidmouth informed the petitioner, that he 
was arrested by virtue of a warrant signed 
by the said lord Sidmouth ; that afterwards 
the petitioner was taken to the House of 
Corection in Cold Bath-fields; that on or 
about the 8th of April, the petitioner was 
again examined by lord Sidrdouth, who 
repeated to him the aforesaid charge, and : 
that the petit^ner in his defence affifjmed, 
that no just ground of suspicion could ex¬ 
ist against him, for that instead of having 
done v or encouraged to be done, any thing 
of a treasonable nature, his conduct lma 
always been the reverse; the petitioner at 
the same time acknowledged himself to 
be a reformer, and did then, as he fjtill 
dpes, take credit to himsdif for so being, 
btfrSffenutlusly denied having ever recom¬ 
mended violence in the accomplishment of 
a reform; that during the month of April 
Che petitioner was frequently examined, 
at one of which examinations, lord Sid¬ 
mouth questioned him respecting his 
knowledge of a person named 'Lomax, 
whether the petitiodbr was ever in com¬ 
pany of said Lomax, upon what occasion 
the petitioner was in company ofVjoid 
Lotuax, and what was the subject of dis¬ 
course during the time *the petitioner was 
hf said company, to all of which questions 
the Petitioner answered simply and troly, 
whereupon lord Sidmouth observed, “This 
* cannot be the man,'* or words to that ef¬ 
fect, for the petitioner had understood 
lord Sidmouth 88 having alluded to a near 
neighbour of the petitioner’s, residing at 
Middletcgi; but when the petitioner^in 
his prison rood! began to reflect upon ^ 


every circumstance, he saw the' Imptoba* 
bility of his former conjecture, and was 
convinced that lord Sidmouth meant one 
Lomax, tffy) resided at Bank Top at Man¬ 
chester, and who, after the arrests which 
took place at that town, was recognized 
by the whole country as a spy in the pay 
of the police, the same Lomax, at whose 
instigation thedyoung man, mentioned in 
the beginning of this petition, proposed 
to the petitioner the burning and sacking 
of.Manchebter, which proposal was re¬ 
jected by the petitioner as before stated ; 
that On the 29th of April, the petitioner 
was liberated from his confinement in 
Cold Bath-fields prison, and was allowed 
31. to carry him home to Middleton afore¬ 
said; that from the foregoing circum¬ 
stances, the petitioner ventures to express 
! confidence, that the House will perceive 
j tbe extreme probability of the petitioner’s 
, arrest having taken place in consequence 
qf false information furnished by the afore¬ 
said notorious Lomax ; butyhat whatever 
maybe the opinion of the House respecting 
this conclusion, they will not fail to ex¬ 
press that strong teeling of indignation 
and abhorrence which ought always to 
animate the guardians of the lives and li¬ 
berties of Englishmen, when, as in the 
case of the petitioner, their lives are 
basely endangered and their liberties vio¬ 
lated ; wherefore the petitioner prays that* 
the House will no longer countenance 
a system of terror, of blood, and of op¬ 
pression, by granting to his majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters a bill, indemnifying them from the 
consequences of the numerous outrages 
by them committed against the constitu¬ 
tion of this realm.” 

Mr. Sennet also presented a Petition 
from JpJijah Dixon, of Manchester; set¬ 
ting forth, 4 , 

“ That the Petitioner was, on the 12th 
of Majch 1817, whilst following his law¬ 
ful occupation, apprehended by a warrant 
issued by lori^ Sidmouth, and carried to 
London in double irons, and was on the 
15th of the same month committed to 
Tothil-fields bridewell, by the same noble 
lord, on suspicion of high treason, and 
there detained till the 13tn of November, 
althdhgh the same noble lord must, or 
might nave known, that he was perfectly 
innocent of the criflie imputed to him; the 
petitioner therefore prays, that the Houle 
will be pleased to consider the justLe Of 
making the said noble ford responsible for 
foe loss of time of the petitioner,' and 
for the injuries which his family hoi suf- 

ir 
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fered, in consequence of hi# long* unjust, 
end unredressed imprisonment; he nlso 
prays, that they will be pleased to adopt 
such n reform in the election oft members 
to serve in the House, as shall giv^ each 
wan a feeling sense that he is really re¬ 
presented, and * enable him once more 
proudly to boast of our glorious constitu¬ 
tion, in King, Lords, and^Cofhmons.’’ 

Mr. Benoet also presented a Petition 
from Robert Pilkington, of Bury, Lan¬ 
caster; setting forth, , 

"" That on the 18th April, 1817, aking’s 
messenger, attended by three special con¬ 
stables, entered his house, demanding his 
attendance, and, when he disputed the 
authority of these inyuders to seize on 
his person, 4 the only authority they exh^ 
bited was, the gorget of the messenger; 
this he considered insufficient, but was 
under the necessity of submitting, as one 
of the messenger's attendants seized him 
by the collar of his coat, and dragged hjm 
from his famffy, which consisted of a wire 
and six small children, with whom he was 
about to retire to rest; and when he re¬ 
monstrated with the messenger’s atten¬ 
dants on being conducted in so brutal a 
manner (reminding them that he had not 
attempted to escape), only oaths and im- 

{ trecations added to the disgraceful saene; 
le also charges these unlawful visitants 
, ifith robbing his house of a number of 
papers and publications; also, when he was 
loaded with irons and sdhted in the mail, 
he heard the deputy constable of Man¬ 
chester say to his emissaries that were to 
attend the petitioner, that he would give 
them five pounds if they cqpld hang him; 
the petitioner hopes that the House will 
not suffer such violations of decqrum’in its 
officers of peadb without manifesting its 
displeasure; af)er the petitioner'arrived 
in London, he was three times conveyed 
to Whitehall, and twice given to expect 
m examination and twice disappointed; 
at jjrst these officious gentlemen affected 
not to have sufficient information, and, 
when this twice-promified examination 
came on, he had to endure the mortifica¬ 
tion of only hearing declarations without 
foundation, without one word or act being 
specified that he had said or dontf, ana 
without being asked one question; after 
this mock examination, he was committed 
on suspicion of a crime of which be was 
notqguuty, and has. bad since to endure 
tike/torture of solitary incarceration for 
upwards of seven months, without beiag 
permitted to walk in tke open air for a- 


single hour; and in opposkknMOa pos& 
tive declaration of lord Castlereaghin the 
House, his wife bad been refused the prn 
vilege of seeing him during lug confine* 
menc in Manchester# and that two gen¬ 
tlemen of respectability had met with the 
same *isnial*fro*jji the governor of Surrey 
gaol; that, in consequence of hU late im¬ 
prisonment, his family bps had to endure 
sufferings too complicated for this state¬ 
ment ; his house has beeft broke up, and 
his family necessitated to enter the work- 
house, and have there been treated in an 
inhuman manneralthough bis oldest 
child was then only eleven years of age, 
two c£ them, and his wife, have been con¬ 
fined in the workhouse dungeon, one has 
been in irons for three days, one has been 
confined a night and a day without meat, 
or even water to drink, with many other 
abuses; and when this inhuman governor 
was remonstrated with respecting his 
conduct, he had the audacity to say he 
had .received orders how to treat them; 
the petitioner now hopes that, after suf¬ 
fering in his mind, Jiody, character, and 
family, the House will not preclude him, 
by any bill of indemnity, from obtaining 
a just redress by virtue of the law of the 
land ^ but, should they pass a bill that 
will mderanify all those that have, under 
the 'auspices of government, committed 
their ravages on society during the suspen¬ 
sion of the Habeas Corpus, to the injury 
of individuals and to the ruin of fifmilies, 
it may be assured that both law and legis¬ 
lators will cease to possess that respect 
originally paid to the British House of 
Commons and "its admirable laws; the pe¬ 
titioner is of opinion that thfte answai- 
tors of the blackest hue ; if he be one, he 
refuses not to suffer; and, except the 
House enters into a rigid inquiry for the 
pnrpose of bringing them to condign pu¬ 
nishment, tllfe petitioner is convinced thaLit 
must iifthe sight ofG od, and inj ured society, 
be guilty of all the flagrant enormities 
tligt have taken place during the suspen¬ 
se fif its own l^ws ; the petitioner, there¬ 
fore, for the honour of the nation, the 
welfare of society, the punishment of of¬ 
fenders, and the redress of injured inno¬ 
cence, hopes the House , will possess its 
original dignity, in honestly, manfully, and 
courageously refusing to pass a bill cbaW 
will indemnify villains who have committed 
notorious depredations with impunity.’’ . 

The petitions were ordered to lie ontha 
table, and to be printed. 
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, Report op the Secret Committee 

ON THE JfJTRRNAl, STATE OF THE COUN¬ 
TRY.] Mr, Bathurst present'll the fol¬ 
lowing 

Report. 

' The Committee oe Secrecy, to whom 
’ the several Papers, which were pre- 
■' Rented .(sealed up) to the House, by 
Lord Viscount Castlereagh, on the 
day of February, by comipnnd of, 
his Royal Highness the Prince Re¬ 
gent, were referred, and who were 
directed to examine the matters there¬ 
of, and report *the same, as they 
should appear to them, to the Hpuse^ 
—Have agreed upon the following 
Report: * 

The first object of your committee, in 
examining the papers which have been 
referred to their consideration, has been, 
to form a just estimate of the internal state 
of the country, from the period when the 
Second Report of the Secret Committee, 
in the last session of parliament, was pre¬ 
sented, to the present,time. 

The insurrection, which broke out in 
the night between the 9th and 10th of 
June, on the borders of Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire, shortly before the .close 
of the sitting of that committee, was the 
last open atteofpt to carry into effect' the 
revolution, which had so Jong been the 
object of an extended conspiracy. The 
arrest bf some of the principal promoters 
of these treasonable designs, in different 
parts of the country, had deranged the 
plans, and distracted the councils, of the 
disaffected; occasioned delays and hesita- 
tioiwin*the Appointment of the day for a 
simultaneous effort; and finally, left none, 
but the most infatuated, to hazard the ex¬ 
periment of rebellion. * ( 

The suppression of this insurrection 
(following the dispersion of* the partial 
rising which had taken place the night be¬ 
fore in the neighbourhood of Hudders¬ 
field), the apprehension jmd committal /if 
the leaders for trial in the c regular coyijse 
of law, under the charge of high treason, 
and the detention of several others of the 
most active delegates and agitators, under 
the authority of the act of the last session, 
fir luxated all further attempts at open 
ei^pjihce^ But the spirit of disaffection 
dottf hot appear to have been subdued; 
^Israpoijiitment was frequently expressed 
by the disaffected, at the failure of an en- 
terprize, froni^fche success of which a re- 
lief from tfft dutrtss and grievances hs(U 
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been confidently predicted; and the pro¬ 
jected, revolution was considered as not 
leas certain, for being somewhat longer 
delayed. # 

la the course of the succeeding month, 
bills of indictment for high treason were 
found against forty-risj persons, at the 
assizes at Derby; which must have teadod 
still farther to /heck the progress of sedi¬ 
tion, by apprizing the wavering of the 
danger to which they were exposed, and 
ovqr-awing the remainder of the more de¬ 
termined leaders. On the trials which 
took place in October, twenty-three were 
either convicted by the verdict of the jury, 
or pleaded guilty; against twelve, who 
were mostly young men, and related to 
$imie of the prisoners already ^convicted, 
the law officers of the Crown declined of¬ 
fering atiy evidence. The remaining eleven 
had succeeded in absconding, and have 
not yet been apprehended. The result of 
these trials, and the examples which fol¬ 
lowed, seem to have had thft-’eftect which 
might be expected, of striding a terror 
into the most violent of those engaged in 
the general conspiracy ; whilst the lenity 
shown to the deluded, was gratefully felt 
by the individuals themselves, and res¬ 
tored quiet and subordination to the dis¬ 
tricts which had been the principal scene 
of disturbance. 

In the course of the autumn, a gradual , 
reduction in the price of provisions, and 
still more un increased demand for labour, 
in consequence of a progressive improve¬ 
ment in the state of agriculture, as well 
as of trade and manufactures in some of 
their most important branches, afforded 
the means of subsistence and employment 
to numbers of those, who had been taugbt 
to ascribe all the privatiorfe to which they 
were unfortunately subjected, to defects 
in the existing constitution. 

Your committee see fresh cause to be 
convinced of the truth of the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by the first secret commiMpe, 
which 6at in the lust year, of the general 
good disposition'and loyalty of the great 
body of the people ; and they advert with 
pleasure to the confirmation afforded by 
the late trials at Derby, of the testimony 
borneSn the report of the last committee, 
to the exemplary conduct of the mass of 
the population, in the country through 
which the insurrection passed. They hare 
no doubt, that the nuipbcrs of those who 
were either pledged, or prepared to en¬ 
gage. in actual insurrection, liasi gene¬ 
rally been much exaggerates! by the 
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leaders of the disaflected, from the obvi¬ 
ous policy, both of giving importance to 
themselves, and of encouraging their fol¬ 
lowers. It is however, impossible to cal¬ 
culate the extent to which any insurrec¬ 
tion, not successfully opposed in its out¬ 
set, might have .grown in its progress 
through a population, in a state of reduced 
employment, of distress, fndbf agitation. 
In such a state of things, opportunity 
would, no doubt, have been afforded to 
active and plausible demagogues, fo^ se¬ 
ducing into acts of violence and outrage, 
persons altogether unaware of the nature 
and consequences of the measures to 
which they were called upon to lend their 
assistance; that these^consoquences would 
have involved the destruction of the livhp 
and property of the loyal and wtjl-affected, 
in the event of any decided, tho&glfc tem¬ 
porary, success of the insurgents, is suffi¬ 
ciently evidentf from the designs which 
have in some instances been proved. f 

It was theM'ore the duty of the magis¬ 
tracy, and of the government, not only 
to prepare the means of effectual resist¬ 
ance to open force ; but, where they had 
the opportunity, to defeat the dajiger in 
its origin, by apprehending the leaders 
and instigators of conspiracy. Your com¬ 
mittee indulge the hope, that the hour of 
delusion, among those who have been 
.spieled into disaffection, maybe passing 
away ; and that some, even of the deluders 
themselves, may have seSn, and repented 
of their error. But your committee would 
deceive the House, if they were not to 
state it ns their opinion, that it will still 
require all the vigilance government, 
and of tiie magistracy, to maintain the 
tranquillity, which has been restored. It 
will no less require a firm detc(qjination 
among the moijpl and reflecting members 
of the community, ofwhate\er rank and 
station they may be, to lend thg aid of 
their influence and example, to counteract 
th^effect of those licenticgis and inflam¬ 
matory publications, winch are poured 
forth throughout the country, with a pro¬ 
fusion heretofore unexampled. 

Your committee have hitherto applied 
their observations to the lately disturbed 
districts in the country. In advertfng to 
the state of the metropolis, during the 
same period, they have observed, with 
cancer n, that a small nfcmber of active and 
infatuated individuals have been unremit¬ 
tingly engaged, in arranging plans of in¬ 
surrection, in endeavounng to foment dis¬ 
turbances that might lead to it, and in 


procuring the means of active operations, 
with the ultimate view of subverting all 
the existing establishments of the country, 
and substituting some form of revolu¬ 
tionary government hi their stead. Your 
committee however, have the satisfaction 
to find, that, ivptwithstanding the despe¬ 
ration and confidence of the leaders, the 
proselytes that have b%pn gained to their 
cause are not numerous. The sensible 
improvement in the comforts and employ¬ 
ment of the labouring part of the commu¬ 
nity, has tended to diminish at once the 
motives of discontegt, and the means of 
seduction. The mischief does not appear 
to hive extended into any other rank of 
life, than that of the persons referred to 
I in the first report of the Secret Committee 
I of last year, nor to have received counte- 
i nance from any individuals of higher con- 
| dition. 

i Eager as these agitators are, to avail 
| themselves of any popular assemblage, 

! still more, of any occasion that might 
: happen to arise of popular discontent, and 
capable as they appear, from their own 
i declarations, to be of any act of atrocity, 

, your committee see no reason to appre- 
I liend that the vigilance of the police, and 
! the pnrelaxed superintendence of govern¬ 
ment, may not, under thqjoresent circum- 
i stances of the country, De sufficient to 
prevent them from breaking out into any 
serious disturbance of the public j^eace. 

The attention of your committee has 
next been directed to the documents, which 
. have been laid before them, relative to 
' the apprehension of the several persons 
■ suspected of tfeing engaged in treasonable 
1 practices, who have been detained* under 
the authority oS the acts of the last session. 
They have examined the charges upon 
which thc^everal detentions have betn 
| founded, and find them, in all instances* 
substantiate?! by depositions on oath. 
Your Committee have no hesitation in de¬ 
claring, that the discretion thus intrusted 
t» his majesty’s* government, appears to 
th*m to have been temperately and judi¬ 
ciously exercised, and that tne govern¬ 
ment would, in their opinion have failed 
in its duty, as guardian of the peace, and 
tranquillity of the realm, if it had not 
exercised, to the extent which it has done, 
the powers entrusted to it by the legist 
ture. Of ,the thirty-seven persons, which 
is the whple number of those who were 
finally cmnmitted, one was discharged on 
the 4th of July, one on the S^sfr on ac¬ 
count of illness, ten on\he lfd^ of No- 
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vember, fourteen on the Sd of December, 
one on the 22d of December, six on 
the 29th of December, an4 three on 
the' 20th of January, and one died 
in prison. From the circumstances of 
the country, as laid before^ your com* 
mittee, and as publicly qptonous during 
the period in which those imprisonments 
took place, your Committee see no reason 
to doubt that jhe detention of the se¬ 
veral prisoners, was governed by the 
eame sound discretion, which, as your 
committee have already stated, appears 
to have been exercised in apprehending 
them. The whole of the arduous juries 
confided to the executive government, 
appears to your committee to have been 
discharged with as much moderation and 
lenity, as was compatible with the para¬ 
mount object of general security.—27th 
February 1818. 

The Report having been read, lord Cas- 
tiereagh moved, that it do lie on the table, 
and be printed. 

Mr. Tierney wished to put two ques¬ 
tions to thenoble lord/—when he proposed 
the report should be taken into considera¬ 
tion,—and what measure, if any, he in¬ 
tended to found upon it ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that as to the 
first question, fce apprehended it was, not 
usual for ministers to be required to state 
their intentions upon the 'presenting of 
such a.report: with regard to the second 
question, he could only state that it was 
not his intention to propose any day 
when the report should be taken into con¬ 
sideration. < 

Mr. Tiqpiey professed* himself very 
mtten puzzled to find out the noble lord’s 
reason for moving that it be printed. The 
Upble lord had declared, that the report 
wa4 not to be taken into consideration by 
the House; and if so, why jj; was worth 
trhile to print it passed a reasonably man’s 
comprehension. Th£ noble lord was 
quite right, perhaps, m his avowed opi ■ 
nion of the report; for' it was really No¬ 
thing but a jumble of nonsense. m£ry 
syllable that had been foretold had been 
Verified: all the absurCities that satire 
-had invented as likely to form part of 

S reciout document were here etu¬ 
rn writing, for the amusement ofthe 
/. Who the author of this valuable 
production Was, it might be* bard to say; 
but for any information it contained, it 
would have been much better if the 
Derby trials had been taken in ahort-haqji, 
and prerested to the House. It was no¬ 


thing but thd old story. And well it 
might be, for what else had ministers to 
offer i There was, however, one material 
point, andtwith the other side that might 
constitute the chief value of the report, 
namely, that it was a complete white¬ 
washing of the administration: it was re¬ 
lated, not to the internal state of the 
country, but to/the internal state of the 
administration. The whole object of it 
was to induce the House to believe with¬ 
out evidence (or rather with evidence all 
the other way}, that ministers had exer¬ 
cised the powers intrusted to them with 
the utmost moderation and humanity. 
Would the House take that fact for 
granted, merely beef use it was so asserted 
if* the curious specimen of composition 
just read <1 For what purposes had the' 
committee been appointed ? First, to de¬ 
fend the conduct of the former committee; 
and, next, to defend the conduct of mi- 
niters. Very properlv for such a task, 
the members of the formed committee, 
and the members of the administration, 
had been selected. What could be better 
when a man was accused, than to consti¬ 
tute him his own judge ? Yet, after all, 
what had they to say ? Nothing; but 
that the Derby trials had taken place;' 
and, (hat, if an insurrection had begun 
and proceeded, no man could tell the con¬ 
sequences. All had been taken for. 
granted—-not a tittle of evidence had been 
produced to show that there had been 
any such insurrection. In fact, all that 
had occurred, had been occasioned by the 
backwardness of ministers in availing them¬ 
selves of the* powers they undoubtedly 
and constitutionally possessed of arresting 
those* on the Sunday who were about to 
rise on. the Monday; sfc> that, in order 
to have the Derby trials, i( was necessary 
to have an insurrection ; and there couui 
be no insurrection unless ministers neg¬ 
lected their duty by not putting into effect 
the ordinary Jjijvg of the country. Qhj- 
trivance and artjfice were evident on the 
face of the whole business; and yet the 
report concluded with the assertion, 
(which every man expected, of course, 
from a body so constituted), that minis¬ 
ters were a most meritorious set of men* 
and had preserved the constitution from 
ruin and destruction. Did the noble 
lord really flatter himself that he could 
impose upon the House ; or if he ctfuld, 
that he could juggle men of sense and in¬ 
dependence out of doors 1 The noble 
lord was as expert as any man at met) 
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things, and the delay of tflis notable re¬ 
port had been a part of die contrivance. 
The committee had sat for three weeks; 
public curiosity had been stretched from 
day to day; only the day before yester¬ 
day the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
(Mr. Bathurst) Jiad stated, that a new 
point of the utmost importance * had 
been started, which occgsiohed a new 
delay, and the postponement of the report 
until long after it had; been presented in 
the other House, naturally leu to the con¬ 
clusion, that there would be at least some¬ 
thing in it. But who could assert that 
the report now launched upon the public 
contained any tiling ? It was unworthy 
to be taken into consideration, even ac¬ 
cording teethe noble lord: and no mea¬ 
sure was to be founded upon it* It arose 
from nothing—it was in itself nothing— 
and it was to lead to nothing. Nothing 
could come of nothing; or if the noble 
lords ingenuity could make something gut 
of nothing £is, perhaps, had been very 
nearly accomplished when he himself was 
made a minister), he was afraid to avow 
it: he was ashamed (a quality in which he 
be was not always abundant) to ojvn that 
a bill of indemnity was to be founded upon 
such a thing as now laid upon the table. 
Mr. Tierney said he did not belifeve a 
syllable of it; he would not believe asser- 
. tions unsupported by proofs, and when 
all evidence to the contrary was rejected. 
It was not very usual "for men to be 
judges in their own cause; but that 
course had been here pursued. On other 
occasions, when a green bag had been 
sent down, the aid of parliament was re¬ 
quired ; but here nothing was asked, ex¬ 
cepting that the Crown wished ftfr the 
opinion of the House, while the*iyinisters 
refused the mgans by which only an opi¬ 
nion could be formed. No man in his 
senses would give credit to a botfy consti¬ 
tuted as this committee had been. While 
th§ table was covered wit^i petitions de¬ 
manding inquiry; whild the whole coun¬ 
try demanded to be satisfied why the con¬ 
stitution had been suspended, this notable 
report was put forth. He defied the 
noble lord to state any reason why the re¬ 
port was made, but that a bill of indem¬ 
nity might be founded upon it; or to 
show any precedent of a committee 
named like the present, without purpose 
At ftsult; _ or, in plain English, without 
head or tail. Where were the vouchers 
fttr this singular, not to say ridiculous pro¬ 
duction ? Not one had been produced, 


and.it would give no more satisfaction to 
the country, than if every member of the 
committee, bad separately risen in hif 
place in the House, and declared, that in 
his opinion (having,* in truth, no opinion 
of his own ^ minister^ were very wise 
had acted most|iiscreeUy and impartially * 
and had entitled themselves to the ever¬ 
lasting gratitude of tflfc country. It was 
scarcely worth while to oppose seriously 
’ the mbtion for printing* a document so 
absurd, contemptible, and ludicrous. It 
would, no doubt, be a waste of the paper 
on which it was printed, and it would also 
be a waste of the time of the House to 
makl farther comments upon it. 

Lord Castlereagk said, that though be 
did not intend to propose any thing to 
the House founded upon the report, yet 
the right hon. gentleman was, of course, 
at perfect liberty to do so if he thought it 
proper or prudent. The opinion just ex¬ 
pressed was undoubtedly strong, and con¬ 
sidering, that the report had been only 
once read, it was sufficiently summary: 
it was no less tluyi that the right hon. 
gentleman did not believe a syllable it 
contained, and he of course endeavoured 
to excite a feeling in the House, and in 
the country (in both of which he would 
completely fail) that th^ report was a 
production wholly unworthy of notice. 
What reliance would be placed upon this 
hasty judgment, either in doors or,out of 
doors, experience would make evident. 
This was not the first time the country 
had reason to think the right hon. gentle¬ 
man not the profoundest oracle that ever 
sat on the otlfter side of the House. It 
was not difficult to prophecy,*that oh“*the 
present occasion, as on many others, the 
right hon. gentleman would not succeed 
in deluding* the public, and in persuading 
them that tljpre had existed no danger, and 
that ministers had deserved no credit for 
their 'promptitude and their decision. 
Though the reporrtvas not to be taken into 
consideration on* any particular day, yet 
odtasions would be afforded for discussing 
it. The right hon. gentleman and his 
friends need not despair of occasions when 
they might endeavour to renew discontent 
and alarm. As to the assertion, that the 
opinion of the committee was nothing’ 
but the opinion of government, the rigor 
hon. gentleman must know too much of 
the constitution of that body, to suppose 
that the resolutiops would all be passed 
without opposition; uml it w«a quite a 
sufficient ground for appointing, a com- 
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mittce to say, that it was desirable that 
the countfjr should be informed of its real 
situation. The danger had been great, 
and was now happily diminished; but it 
was not yet so far past, bat that it might 
return, unless vigorous precaytions were 
adopted. The moral and well-disposed 
part Of the. community had a right to 
know, as they did worn this report, from 
what dangers they had escaped, and wbat 
yet remained to be encountered. 'It was 
no humiliation of the government or of 
die House to name a body for such a 
purpose; and while dangers still remained, 
they would be met by ministers wit|j the 
same firmness that had hitherto distin¬ 
guished them, tecurring at the fit season 
to the salutary principles of the ordi¬ 
nary law. No man could deuy that 
much had been accomplished by the 
powers with which the wisdom of parlia¬ 
ment had invested ministers; and the 
country, now the danger was in some de¬ 
gree gone by, were not to be imposed 
upon bv being told that their fears had 
been idle, and their precautions unneces¬ 
sary. Information had been given in the 
only mode in which it could be commu¬ 
nicated, and when the bill was before the 
House would be the more fit time for ob¬ 
jections to or«\observations upon /hat 
mode. At least, however, it was fit 
that the report should bfe printed, for 
he did* not apprehend that the House 
would carry the spirit of economy so far 
as not to consent to the printing of the 


report. 

’ Mr. Brougham said, that if the noble 
lord was 60 jvell informed as to the feel¬ 
ings of the House and of the country ; if 
he thought the disposition* of the one or 
o£ the other was so favourable to him and 
lus. tYijnds, it was singular tlurt, instead 
of submitting the whole inqpiry to the 
whole parliament, he should have picked 
out a hotly for the purpose composed al¬ 
most entirely of his own special associates 
and adherents. The noble lord had sdtd 
that his right hon. friend #as at libert^to 


noble lord seemed to forget that the whole 
Objection to this document was, that it 
was' onwdrthy of any attention; that it 
wail futile in its progress, and ridiculous 
in its conclusion. One objection which 
he had to this committee was, tftat it was 
selected in such a way, and car’.-ied on its 
labours in orach a planner, that th»count vy 
was not Jikely to derive any benefit from 


its deliberations. In what way hid they 
proceeded to obtain information ? The 
noble lord would not tell the House how 
they had ♦inquired. It was essential, 
however, that some farther explanation 
should be given on that point. Had any 
paroje evidence been adduced ? Had any 
person been examined viva voce ? This 
should be slated to the House. Another 
reason, why no confidence could be re¬ 
posed in this report was, the manner in 
which the committee was constituted. 
The noble lord had professed a desire that 
the state of the country should be ascer¬ 
tained in a fair and impartial manner. 
But how was this proof of impartiality ex¬ 
hibited i The nobleylord, it was true, had 
proposed the names of two or Ihree gen¬ 
tlemen who sat on his (Mr. Brougham’s) 1 
side of the House ; but, with the excep* 
tidh of one, his noble friend (lord G. Ca¬ 
vendish), who could not attend, they 
wore those who had supported the 
very measures which the* noble lord 
j introduced in the last session of par¬ 
liament [Cries of Hear!]. He would 
maintain what he had said; for, as to one 
of thosw gentlemen, if there was any man 
j to be found who, for respectability of, 
! talents as well as of character, deserved 
the attention of the House, it was that 
very gentleman (Mr. Lamb), who was 
selected from this part of the House, but • 
who had recommended those measure* 
which were mentioned in the reports of 
last year. He came recommended to the 
noble lord, not only by his character and 
talents, but also on the authority of the 
opinions which he had formerly delivered; 
and, therefore, he thought the nomination 
of his hon? friend one of tty> most insidious 
acts which the government had practised 
on this or any former occasion. With 
respect to another hon. and learned friend 
(Sir A. #*iggott) whom the noble lord had 
named on the committee, it was well 
known that be did not attend on the for¬ 
mer investigation"; and It was anticipated, 
therefore, that he would not devote his 
attention to the present inquiry. In point 
of fact, this was a committee of the last 
secre^cornmittec ; and they were selected 
in this way to whitewash the government, 
and to justify the reports of last year. If 
any thing were wanting to satisfy tho 
House snd the country of the mockery of 
nominating a committee in this manner, 
it was the refusal of the noble lord to fill 
up the vacancy occasioned by the non-at¬ 
tendance of lord G. Catendtsh, and of sir 
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A. ^rgggtt, who refuted t<f attend on the 
former occasion, and who could not be 
to attend on tins* Ministers at* 
to moke it appeaj • that four 
members were taken from the opposition to 
yt nn this committee; but the fact really 
vm, tltat they had taken but oue. With 
respect to the .report, he would rather it 
were printed, and the coujitr/, who were 
anxiously watching their proceedings, and 
who had seen the way in which the com- 
pfiittee was named, might also see # the 
manner in which they had executed their 
duty. 

Mr. Bathurst maintained, that sir A. 
Piggott had attended the whole of the sit¬ 
tings of the first conduit tec. He had no 
reason to Unow that tlmt learned gentlemSfi 
Would be more engaged this your than be 
was last year. lie knew that he had been 
several times in the second committte, 
and therefore, Os far as that learned gen¬ 
tleman was concerned, lie maintained that 
there was information given to tlie 
House that he would not attend. Why, 
4 was asked, was the inquiry carried on in 
a secret committee? The answer was ob¬ 
vious. It was necessary to have.a com¬ 
mittee of secrecy, as the evidence to be 
Submitted to it was secret. If they acted 
otherwise, they would not only be broking 
faith with the persons who gave them that 
.evidence, but they would prevent the pre¬ 
sent, or any other government, from ever 
availing itself of similar evidence. It was 
impossible to examine the persons who 
had complained to the House, because it 
would in that case have been necessary 
to bring forward also tin* persons who 
gave evidence against them. All that 
was necessary, jvas to see that <hrrd was 
3 prima facie case to justify th% govern¬ 
ment. This \yps quite different from the 
guilt or innocence of the persons arrested. 
The object was to sec whether thg powers 
entrusted to the government were executed 
in *n arbitrary manner, o% with os much 
moderation as the natuih of the circum¬ 
stances would admit. 

Sir tV. Burroughs wished to ask, whe¬ 
ther the committee had examined any 
vivo voce evidence ? If no person from 
the opposite side of the House thought 
proper to answer this question, he should 
move that the committee be directed to 
return an answer as to what was the fact. 

Ifbrd Folkestone wished merely to ob> 
eerve, tliat he had stated to the House 
lately, that there ,%yas no precedent of* a 
hill of indemnify after a suspension of the 
(VOL.XXXVIl.) V 


Habeas Corpus act, except in 1801. The 
noble lord bad then contradicted. tips 
statement,gaud had told the House* that 
it would be more difficult to find precer 
dents of suspension# of the Habeas Cor¬ 
pus act winch were, not followed by bills 
of indemnity, tj|un of suspensions which 
were followed by bills of indemnity. 
Since that time he hacF examined into the 
subject, and he now positively repeated 
his assertion, that in the statute book lliere 
was no precedent for any bill of indemnity 
on such an occasion as that on which it 
was now proposed to introduce it, except 
in 1801. ; 

Tne report was ordered to be printed*. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. " 

Monday, March 2. 

Climbing-Boys.] Lord Holland pre* 
rented a Petition from certain Master 
Chimney Sweepers of London and West* 
minster, in favour of the Chimney Sweep¬ 
ers’-Regulation bill. Petitions to the same 
effect were also presented by lord Prud* 
hoe, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
Kingsland, Dalston, &c. ; by the earl of 
Lauderdale from Hackney, Homerton, 
and Clapton; by lord Holland from Cler- 
kenwell; and by earl Grosvenor from 
Chaster. On presenting the last-men¬ 
tioned petition, earl Grosvenor hoped that 
this horrible practice would be put an cud 
to by the legislature. The earl <*f Lau¬ 
derdale was desirous there should tie evi¬ 
dence before the House to prove, that 
all the chimneys in England could be 
swept by meaqp of machinery’. The bishop 
of Chester concurred in the object, of tho 
petition, and hoped the practice would be 
abolished. Tht Petitions were ordered ta 
lie upon thg table. „ • 

• _ -- -- 

IIOUftE OF COMMONS. 

• Monday, March 2. 

Conviction of^)ffendeus TiEvvARns 
Bk.l.J Mr. Bemud, in pursuance of the 
nofliae he had (given, rose to move for 
leave to bring in a bill to repeal and 
amend various a*ts of parliament relative 
to statutable rewards on the conviction of 
offender^Those gentlemen in the House 
who belonged entirely to the profession 
of the lawAbeing better acquainted vvitft 
these matters than he was, might be sup¬ 
posed better qualified for the task he had t 
undertake# than he could be; but having 
bqen a member of the coinmittec^ppoint^d 
to inquirf into the state of the police of 
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the metropolis, and having lately passed a system was, that it led to conspiracies for 
c onsidersmle portion of his time in inqui- procuring people to commit crimes, to 
Ties into subjects of this nature, and feel* obtain the reward for their conviction, 
ing, in common witji a great number of The pubfio attention had lateiy been 
individuals, that some measure like that powerfully called to the subject of such 
which he intended to**propose; was indis- conspiracies; and an investigation respect- 
pensably necessary, he was induced to ing one, was at this very time on foot, 
trouble the-Mouse/ ith a bill to repeal and But this was not the first time of persons 
amend the law respecting statutable re- lending themselves to the purpose of en- 
wards. The reports of the committee al-j trapping men into the commission of of- 
luded to, and the evidence connected with fences, for the rake of obtaining the re- 
them, having so long been before the wnwl for their conviction. As early as 
House, it would not be necessary for him 1756, several persons were convicted of 
to take up their timfc, by entering into having been concerned in conspiracies of 
any long detail on tlic subject. He should this nature; one of those persons, of the 
confine himself to stating merely the prin- name of IVPDaniel, acknowledged that 
cipal reasons which induced him to bring seventy persons hadp-bccn convicted atdif- 
the matter of statutable rewards, on con- ft?rent times on evidence furnished by him. 
viction, at present before the House. In On one .occasion a man voluntarily sub- 
the first place, there could be nothing mitted to be robbed. The judges thought 
more objectionable than the effect which foVce necessary to constitute a robbery, 
this system of rewards had, of training up Three persons concerned 1 in this.business 
offenders in all the gradations of crime, wive tried for a conspiracy, J>ut they were 
from the first offence of the criminal, till so roughly handled by the populace, that 
he arrived at the last stage, when a reward one of them was killed outright, and an- 
couJd be obtained for his conviction, other died soon afterwards. Unfortu- 
Every person must see, that a punish- nately these were not solitanj instances, 
mentj however slight, if certain, wasnmch In the-year 177‘2, about twenty persons 
more efficacious for the repression of of- were the victims of such machinations.^ 
fences, than more severe punishments, The conspiracies which were discovered 
which, it was*known, were seldom* in- about a year ago, were well known to tlie 
flicted. There could be no question, how- House. The case which lately happened 
ever, that a number of juvenile offenders to be discovered in Newgate, was one iu 
were permitted to roam at large, and to which the exception of the sentence of 
proceed from one stage in crime fo an- the law had been most properly suspend- 
other, till they were, as it was technically ed. He did not mean to say, that in this 
Called, “ worth their weight”—that was, case the conspiracy was as dearly made 
40/. sterling. The shocking practices to out as in the case of the poor men who 
which theseerowards led, and which had were convicted on the evidence of Brock, 
been detailed by many magistrates and Pelhpm, and Power; but there was a 
others connected with tfle police of the well-founded suspicion .that Kelly and 
metropolis, might be seen in jhe minutes ! Spicer wrre the victims of the same sys- 
of the evidence taken by the Committee; I tern. How many others might have Gillen 
and for an elucidation of some of them, j victims to these contrivances it was im- 
he would refer more particularly f to the ; possible to say, but the general persua- 
evidencc of Mr. Shelton, clerk of the ar- j sion was, that the instances had been but 
raigns. On this subject there was surely ' too numerous.« lie was convinced he woe 
enough to warrant the iAterference of the not exaggerating,when he said, that it had 
House. It was stated in * evidence, tlfet, ! been u long-established practice in this 
on trials, the first question frequently put ’ country, for individuals, day after day, 
to police officers nnd withesses was, what ; and year after year, to stimulate othersto 
tbejt would gain by the conviction ? and j the commission of crime, for the purpose 
this means persons, of whose guilt : of putting money in their pockets by their 
■there could be no doubt, v crek'rcquently, conviction. It was his intention to pro* 
from the difficulty of obtaining witnesses, j pose, that what were technically called 
acquitted; because witnesses felt their ' Tyburn-tickcts, should be continued, and 
characters assailed by the sort bf questions ! that the reward of 40/. should still be $>aid 
which were put to them, and tXcause this j to the executors of any persons kilim fat 
hlood-modby hung like a stone afoot their j the pursuit of highwaymen, or the exocu- 
iiecks. tAuofbbr reason for rem;|lying the j tors of persons killed in discharging their 
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duty in seizing of criminals, on whose vented by its enactment, he felt it his duty 
conviction the reward was payable. But to oppose the third reading. Btft before he 
instead of the rewards on conviction, pay- proceedecLto urge his objections to parti- 
able by the 4th, 6th, and 10th*of William cular provisions of the bill, which, to spare 
and Wfary, die 5th of queen Antie, and the time of the House, he should do 
the 14th and l£th of George 2nd, he in- very generally, be«ras willing to give the 
tended to propose, that there should be hon. gentleman) the promoter of it, every 
assigned money for the expenses of prose- credit for skill and % knowledge in the 
cuting, and bringing fonvartl witnesses, usages of parliament;* and he hoped he 
all cases of felony whatever, whether a ( would allow him to say (adverting to an 
conviction did or did not take place, at observation of his on a former occasion), 
die discretion of the judges. He thought that he did not lie by to wait for an unfain 
this expense ought not to be thrown on opportunity to thwart his tncasure^butr* 
individuals, when it appeared that there that his opposition «to the recommitment 
was a reasonable ground made out for arose from the circumstance of the hon. 
prosecution. It was not his intention to gentleman having himself proposed, as he 
trouble the House father at present. I^e thought rather precipitately, the third 
trusted he* had made out a case sufficient reading for the very next day. It had 
to show, that the system of giving what been his practice ever since lie had had the 
was termed blood-money, against which honour of a seat in that House, to consent 
there was one general feeling throughout generally to the introduction of any bill, 
the country, was an evil which loudly not prima facie objectionable, and to watch 
called fora igitnedy. The hon. gentler#an ! its progress through a committee ; and he 
concluded vuth moving for leave to bring ! did- so in this case, though he contem- 
in a hill to repeal and amend certain acts ! plated the measure from the first as an 
of parliament relative to the giving sta- innovation on tli® election laws, in his 
tutable rewards on the conviction of of- : humble but confirmed opinion, not likely 
fenders. • ] to produce any beneficial effects whatever. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. i On the contrary, and on the best consi¬ 

deration he had been able to bestow, it 
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Mr. IVynn moved the third reading of this | of the 18th George 2nd, by the substi- 
• bill. He said, he should propose an | tution of that which was then before the 
amendment to obviate ap objection made I House, would not tend in any degree to 
by a noble lord, with respect to the 400 ' render less inconvenient the election of 
votes-requisite at the close of the two first, knights of the shire to serve in parliament, 
days of the poll. The object of this for it in fact merely transferred the 
amendment would he, to declare that all | power to provide booths or polling places 
votes should be included ift that number, : from the sheriffs to the magistrates, the 
which were tendered, and found ultimate- { former being limited to the number of fif- 
ly good, though they might be decided ; teen, and the litter unlimited, except by a 
against at the tune. • • i vexatious appeal to the quarter sessions. 

Sir C. Monok said, that bv the present I It might l?e otherwise arranged ; and as 
bill the returning officer could appoiigt as | he contended that fifteen polling places 
many constables as he thought necessary.! were sufficient for Yorkshire, if his posi- 
This was a power that might be used for tion were true, the argument must hold 
a particular influence; ansi it seemed de- 1 good as to every oilier county in the king- 
sirabic that such power should not he ' dftm. But he dbjected to Jthe principle 
given so ns to serve a political view. ! of* she bill, nnfre particularly as affecting 

Mr. Allan said, that although the bill places where the right of voting is in free- 
did not vary materially from that which ! tnen\inasmuch%s the power to be given 
passed the House last session, except in | to theVuagistrates must necessarily infer¬ 
tile exclusion of a clause, which had ex- fere witmthc bye laws and internal regu- 
cited great discontent among many of the lations of sbeh places, and a right thus to 
most valuable and best informed consti- be vested \ an extraneous authority, to 
tuents, .ho was, nevertheless, by no means direct voting by wards, guilds, or compa- 
prepared to thiak it either merited, or nies, contixry to immemorial usage, must 
would meet with the same support; and operate wash those concerned, as an inva,« 
feeling as he did, that neither expense nor sjpa of tjpe chartered uriviloges and ion* 
incouventoace at elections would be pre- muuiticsjbf every city, oureugh* or port 
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it^&e«m£tre. Besidesthis, beheld the 
- prd^ttfesl' Agulations for the polling of 
ff&tt&n to be Still more objectionable; 
attd'He contended tljat notwithstanding 
die ndinber of polling places might be in¬ 
creased ao as to take tke votes.of 400 in 
oftedsy, the poll might, nevertheless, be 
soproiractcd, by dilutes upon the rights 
of paupers nod 'others (he bore in mind 
that the returning officer might set apart), 
that 400 could not possibly he polled 
either on the second or any subsequent 
day,''nor even 200, as now proposed; and 
thus, by the favour of h returning officer, 
by a manoeuvre in fixing the day of qlec-* 
tion, and through the medium of dull or 
entertaining orators, two members might 
be returned, when, in reality, a third 
candidate might have a vast majority of 
legal votes in his train ready, but not 
able to exercise their franchise. The 
Whole scope and tenor of this arrangement 
appeared to him to be neither more nor 
less than a design to do away the most 
valuable part of our mixed state of popular 
representation, to imptee on independent 
Candidates an enormous expense, by as¬ 
sembling freemen before the election is 
fixed, or at once to deprive for ever the 
outlying voters from any possibility of ex¬ 
ercising their juut right, whether derived 
by birth, or through the means of honest 
servitude, in the various crafts and mys¬ 
teries vdiich have so eminently distin¬ 
guished this country above all others. 
He admitted there were clauses in this 
bill, to which, in another shape, he should 
not object, and he admitted also thert; 
had been cases in which polls Itad been 
unnecessarily protracted ; but he did not 
think any proper Temedy Vould be sup- 

S H*nl by this bill, which, for the reasons 
c had assigned, he moved might be read 
a third time this day six months. 

Mr. Mnrryat said, that from all he f heard 
it was clear the more the bill was consi¬ 
dered, the more it would be found objec¬ 
tionable. What had beeh done appeared 
tO'him unsatisfactory. He objected Vo 
the proposed regulations concerning the 
poll,, which applied the s&me principle to 
tfo&ritiea and boroughs. The '’House 
ought to pause before they wfssed this 
bglrinto ■ a' Ihw. If it was applicable to 
. County elections, it might lift be so for 
Bl! places, ft tended to comliel a candi¬ 
date to - bring upallthe non-re«Jent voters 
aln hie favour on die first day « the poll. 
.^Yet lie m%ht no* know that Ire wanted 
Sftheto. The biHtWmM be productive of 
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an increase in the expenses of elections. 
Besides, the bringing rip of all the voters at 
the beginning of the poll would only tend 
to increase^be danger of riots and distiir* 
bances.* TJie power to atop die poll, if a 
certain number did not in t^iis stage of the 
election appear, had also a tendency to 
disfranchise jhose who could not, in the' 
first instance, attend from distant parts. 
( Why, also throw the expense of the hus¬ 
tings on (he county, instead of the can¬ 
didate ? If the latter could throw upon 
his constituents this part of his expense, 
why not throw the rest ? Why not, as in 
America and m France, make his consti¬ 
tuents pay his daily expcMiscs ? Ho could 
nqf approve of the proposal for abolishing 
tllfe giving away of cockades. That prac¬ 
tice assi^dU a very useful and valuable 
branch of our manufactories, and which 
at present stood greatly in need of encou¬ 
ragement. This alteration could be no 
important object. The disposition to 
rioting proceeded, not from #he cockade 
in the hat, but from the Hquor in the 
head. As to declaring the election in 
certain cases, where there was no opposi¬ 
tion, he supposed members knew well 
enough the maxim of divide, et impera. /■ 
It would be more decorous to let the 
measure stand over. If the bill were to 
be passed now, the House would bo rush¬ 
ing in upon a new system respecting the 
law ami practice <of elections, just at the 
time when a general election was about 
to take place. 

Mr. t J > other or objected to the clause of 
the bill respecting cockades. He wished 
the bill to be recommitted, as he approved 
of some parts of it; he should otherwise 
vote for the amendment. » 

Kir /F.- Burroughs thought the clause 
which put an end to the {ft.ll at the con- 
clus*on of the second day, if 400 voters 
had not polled, was objectionable. A can¬ 
didate might object to his adversary's 
votes, and thus'put an end to the electron 
unfairly; for the-e was not, on the sup¬ 
position that every vote was objected to, 
more than 03 seconds allowed to deter¬ 
mine on each. The clause too which affixed 
a penrltyon giving away a cockade, would 
occasion vexatious prosecutions. 

Mr. Hummer dry thought this a sel¬ 
fish bill on the part of the House, and 
ho was sorry to see so little disposition to 
object to it. The inconvenience that had 
b%cn alleged as the reason for this bill, 
was, that the member for Devonshire had 
been obliged to stand four days before his 
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constituents, by the opposition of a person but thought it better that some,’of the 
who had but few vote*. He did not think clauses should not be put in operation/o^ 
this a hardship to be complained of by a two years, f s from their enactment on the 
gentleman who thereby became%he repre- eve of an election, they ought be twisted 
sentative of- a populous county fin* seven for partial purposes which could hardly be 
years. The linger the bon. member foreseen. . # 

stood before his constituents, the better Sir J. Graham objected to the clause, 
for himself, and for them. lie thought which rendered it no Jonger necessary for 
this bill tended, by diminiehing expense, freeholders to addupe'a proof that their 
to introduce into the House persons of t tenement was assessed to the land tax. 
less weight and respectability than would He alSo objected to the payment,of the- 
otherwise be elected. He should there- expense of the hustings out of-the county! 
fore vote for the amendment. * rates, and to the power given to 

Mr. Wilberfurce thought, that the part turning officers to appoint any number of 
* of the bill which proposed to put an end Constables. The returning officers were 
to the practice of giving cockades would not always of the highest description, and 
not answer the purpose. The bill affixed might make a job at the county expense, 
a penalty to the giving away cockadee; The magistrates were the proper judge* 
but the member would be thought a vcr y °* the number of peace officers who were 
shabby fellow who did not submit to this necessaiy. 

additional expense [A member sdg- Mr. Lockhart approved of the general 
gested that the penalty was affixed to each principle of the bill, especially of the part 
offence], I^it was meant to apply to she forbidding the distribution of cockades, 
giving ench acockade, it was not so ex- He- had known 30,000 cockades given 
pressed in the bill, nor would it be so in- away at an election, and this signal of 
terpreted. He remembered prosecutions party was thus made an engine of bribery, 
ngainst a man for exercising the trade of not to the multitude at large, but towards 
a tailor; and he was procecdedagainst se- persons of particular trades. He waa 
parately for several acts done in the same doubtful, however, whether a simple limi* 
day : lord Kenyon said, that if the man tat inn of the length of polls would not be 
could be prosecuted for different acts in better than the complicated machinery 
one day, lie might as well he sued for pe- now introduced, the effect of which it was 
•Vialties on every stitch. He thought it not easy to foresee, 
would he better to affix, a small penalty, General Thornton expressed a hope that 
5s. or 10s. for instance, on any person the bill would not proceed any farther, 
giving a cockade, for each cockade given, Mr. P. Moore observed, that the effect 
and to avoid the delicate question of | of some of the restrictions proposed by 
agency, which was one of the most difti- \ this bill woul^ be to disfranchise one-third 
cult to be determined either by a court part of his constituents of Coventry. The 
or a committee of the House. Ije did restriction on the use of cockades was, in 
not think the thill could be ‘considered i his opinion, •highly inexpedient, as it 
as merely intended fo* the bcntftt of the ! tended to % discourage an extensive branch 
candidates. Jt was a benefit to the conn- j of manufacture. This view of the sub- 
try at large, that persons who would be , ject had eacited a smile in the House ; 
preferred by the electors on political prin- j but 4 was a matter of serious importance 
ciples, or from local connexions, should . to many thousands of industrious indivi- 
not be thrust out by weight of purse by ; duals who derived their support from the 
men less desert ing of support, morally or [ Manufacture in *queslion. if the bill was 
politically. It was the duty of the House j iffifanded, so %s to do away with these 
to watch over the interests of the country j objections, he should feel it bis duty to 
gentlemen, who were the glory and the supjkort it. * 

strength of tl»e country. The bill might MrSfVynn replied. He said, that as 
be convenient i:i its operations to a few the law at present stood, if any one candi¬ 
leading families, in places were there was date clvosV he could keep the poll og,en 
little chance of opposition, by limiting to the last moment allowed by the law, 
th^ duration of the poll: but the interest which waa fifteen days. This he cpnsi- 
of any particular family was but a feather dered as l very great evil. It had been, 
in the balance compared with the pr^ju- said, thp this was a selfish measure on 
dice it would be of to the country at large. *he par if of the House* He, % qn the <5ofi- 
Mr. F. Douglas approved of the bill, trary, flared it as calculated sto relieve 
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electors themselves. The very first prin¬ 
ciple of the constitution was, that free¬ 
holders should he represented in that 
House free of expense. To give effect to 
this principle was tlfc leading object of 
this bill. The first ^clause objected to 
was that respecting the biylding of booths 
and other apparatus. It hnd been said, 
that to throw the expense of these erec¬ 
tions upon the county, was to encourage 
ambitious candidates to come forward. 
j>But it should be recollected, that, at pre- 
any candidate could avoid this ex¬ 
pense.' He had only to. avoid offering him- 
self, but to get some person to demand a> 
poll for him, and he could be charged with 
no part of thei expense. The only al¬ 
ternative left him, therefore, in framing 
this bill was, to throw the expense upon 
the county, or upon the individual de- 
ntfinding the poll; and as the latter would 
he A greater alteration of the whole sys¬ 
tem, he had adopted the former. When 
the expense was laid upon the county, no 
individual would feel it severely. Be¬ 
sides, as the materials $f booths and hust- 
■ ipgs would he sold after the election, the 
amount would be inconsiderable. The 
second clause objected to respected the 
closing of the poll, if 400 had not voted 
before the end pf the second day. The 
bringing in of electors from a distant 
part of a county he thought as great an 
evil as fringing them from the remotest 
part of the kingdom. If, therefore, a 
candidate could not poll 400 on the se¬ 
cond day from the place where the poll 
was held, lie thought it would be a greet 
advantage tb^t the poll should be closed. 
It bad been suggested, that the bill should 
be put off till after the gtfaeral election. 
He could not consent to this, as it was 
brhuglit forward with the view of prevent¬ 
ing such evils as it embraccd € at the en¬ 
suing general election. As to cockades, 
lie believed that the.100/. proposed as a 
penalty w'ould effectually prevent the use 
of them; but JJje should ix>t have the lealt 
objection to a fine for eaclF cockade givtn 
away. The clause respecting constables 
was especially required. • At one Elec¬ 
tion he knew that 8,000/. had bee^"given 
to special constables. At anotha/elcction 
1,500special constables had bcofi engaged 
at # half-a-guinea a day each, 'iftiu amend- 
tngnt.propaaed in the bill respecting the 
land-tax was much wanted inV-very part 
of the country, but particular! A in Glou- 
destershire sand Yorkshire. if\the biU 
Should bf read a third time, nv would 
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willingly discuss any particular clause pro¬ 
posed to be added afterwards to it. 

The question being put, That the bill 
be now rend 3 third time, the House di¬ 
vided: « Ayes, 44; Noes, 51. The hill 
was consequently lost. 

• 

Ihisii Coiners of Justice.] Sir J. 
Newport as'keik whether any measures 
had been taken by the Irish government 
in consequence of the reports of the com¬ 
missioners for investigating the fees and 
emoluments of tlie several officers con¬ 
nected with the courts of justice in that 
country ? 

Mr. Peel observed, tliat the three re¬ 
ports from the commission alluded to 
were so voluminous, as to require some 
time for ^ their consideration. They had 
been submitted to the examination of the 
lofd chancellor of Ireland, with a view to 
collect his opinion for thd satisfaction of 
thf, Irish government, as to the arrange¬ 
ments proposed, and from l£s own know¬ 
ledge lie could state, that that learned 
lord had, in conjunction with the master 
of the rolls, devoted a great deal of atten¬ 
tion to. the subject- The master of the 
rolls had, indeed, occupied a great part of 
the last vacation in considering those re¬ 
ports, 1 and the capacity of that learned 
person to form a correct judgment upon 
any subject, could not be questioned by 
any one who had an opportunity of ap¬ 
preciating his talents. When the opi¬ 
nions of those two learned persons should 
be communicated to the Irish government, 
he could assure the right lion, baronet 
that it was the-intention of that govern¬ 
ment to adopt such measures as the 
equity of the case should .suggest. With 
regard /o the offirc of the clerk of the 
pleas, about whicn so mt&'h discussion 
had, taken place, the Irish government 
had arranged, that the fees of that office 
should be invested in the public treasury, 
until a final decision should be pronounced 
upon that subjeef, with regard to which 
an appeal was now pending in the House 
of Lords. As to the deputy clerk of the 
pleas, upon whose conduct one of the re¬ 
ports jmuded to so particularly animad¬ 
verted, the Irish government had felt it a 
duty to dismiss that person not only from 
that office, but from another office also, 
which lie had held for many years. , 

Sir ./. Newport declared, that he was 
much pleased with the reply of the right 
lion, gentleman. He was, indeed, encou¬ 
raged to hope that such measures would 
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be taken in consequence of the reports expense of tire army, comparing the pre¬ 
alluded to, as were essential to the ends sent with the last year, wouffl, be was 
of public justice. happy to s»y amount to 188,027/. 19 a S& 

• • while the total reaction of charge in 

Army Estimates. - ] The Housl having all the departments connected -with oujf 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply military establishment was no less than 
to which the *A»my Estimates were re* 418,000/. Upon the score of numbers the 
ferred, diminution of the arm# in the present year, 

Lord Palmerston rose, bo stud, to pro- compared with the last, would at home 
pose to the committee, the Army Estimates^ amount to 1,995 effective men; white 
for the year. The detail of those esti- throughout the empire, including that in. 
mates was so dry, that the House ipust, France, it would exceed 20,000, so thatl 
he presumed, feel desirous to have it he would take the total reductyp^lR*" 
brought within the shortest possible com- round numbers at ‘je,000 men. In paint 

f iass. With that desire he was quite wil- of fapt, however, it was right to state that 
ing to comply, and he was glad to think the reduction of our force in Ireland was 
that it was not ncceqfary for him to en^jr not so great as it appeared, for as it was 
at any length into the subject, in consc* impossible to equalize the effective force 
quence of the Appendix to the Seventh of regiments with nominal strength, the 
lleport* of the Finance Committee, which force in that country within the last year 
fully explained all that related to the ie- did not amount to the number actually 
tails of. the nfilitary expenditure. He voted. The amount of the land forces for 
should therefore coniine himself to t£at the present year the noble lord stated at 
which he hefed would he satisfactory to 25,000 for England, Guernsey and Jer- 
the House, namely, a statement, of the re- sey; 20,000 for Ireland; 33,000 for oar 
duction of expense under this head of old and new colonies; 17,360 for the ter- 
the public service. The reduction in the ritorics of the East India company, ex- 


* Extract from the Seventh Kurort of the France Committee, Append), p. 42. 


Statement showing the Diithrence between the Amount of the Esm mates of the Ordinary Services 
of the Army, a< voted for 1817, and the Amount of the same Estimates for 1818. 


Land Forces (exclusive of France 

and Imlin) . 

Staff D<>. v 

Public Departments. 

Medicines, &c. 

Volunteer Corps . 

Recruiting Troops and Companies 

of Regiments ui India. 

Royal MiliUiy (Allege.. 

Pay of General Officers. 

Garrisons . 

Full Pay of Retired Officer* . 

Half Pay and Military Aliowangfi> 

Foreign Half Pay .*. 

Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals 

Royal Military Asylum. 

Widi ws Pensions. 

Compassionate List, Bounty War 
rants, and Pensions for Wound- 
Reduced Adjutants of Local Militia 

Superannuation Allowances,.. 

Exchequer Fees. 

Corps to he reduced... 


hstimntii for 1st*. 



£. i. d. 
0 8 3.W7.374 10 8 

2 0 150,569 14 5 

3 10 146,546 11 5 

3 1 37,711 10 10 

123,541 9 9 

21,275 1|* 4 
25,514 16 9 
176,935 12 «9 
33,393 19 5 
132,809 9 9 
682,703 15 10 
436,365 0 0 
1,1X1.154 9 7 
32,851 0 3 
981874 II 2 

161,MV 3 7 
20,805 yfi 0 
34,372 a 10 
35,000 lAO 
54,600 o\o 


Move in 1SJ8. 




less In )818. 


$682,318 9 *7 

Deduct.6,19V,290 1(4 4 

Diminution of Charge in 1818. 188,027 J9 3 




153,491 19 9j 341,519 19 0 
1^3,491 19 9 


18SJ027 19 3 
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the item of w4»»’»» w i i yp i, *h—» ; we 
adimiaution ofltiO/. Ja ttw«orapenu^)- 
atelist, there wouldbeporceivndnr'SdfllO- 
tion of 1 J&Dfil. ; and in the item of reduc¬ 
ed adjutants of local mditip, #o .iaojgase 
of 1,80*5/. . in the expense* of-the tr«@f¥ 


ctaffv^offeerafciOg twtep* and companies; 

Art! fOO&'fe* ou> ownliHgeat in France. 

Without gOin^ thra«gh any very minute 
details, the land SStrtq^s might be stated at 
tt fedftctidh me WJOOOt. The staff was 
dm U dWlb ly increased: the. gum he be- 
iWtaH^Heas 'about 8,754/* Considerable ■ in France, there wag * teditptjpn in the 
ffitetittttins-WrtuM bf found to have taken | sum total of 175,183/. In die West Indies 
jMtee in the estimates connected with the i there 'was *a %rqaU jfiprease arising from 
"West Indies. There waa a diminution of ( the circumstance that tweof the regiments 
&k,SB7t. in the itemof public departments. • that went out bad only remained airt of 
rth ttie office of the commander in chief, a ' themyear. There would be found* upon 
* p * - ®Wu*»jf:ionlSad taken placeof 1,300/.; and : the whole a saving in the total charge of 
fff the War-office a diminution of 6,43 61 .; ! troops, &c„m 1818, of the sum of 1884)27/. 
but this year a smaller sum waa required, 19.s. 3d., and the whole charge, including 
bta account of the ‘cessation of some of the troops in France, India, &e*> would 


their expenses! In the other offices there 
toouldbe found small articles of variation. 
OK Of which he should not enumerate. A 
Most important change was the muster- 
Master-general’s office having been abo- 
hehefd, and the duties transferred to other 
dfftces. The reduction - by that was 
2,918/. The whole of the reductions in 
the offices, &c. made upwards of 16,550/. 
There was an increase in the item of me¬ 
dicines of 11,265/. On that he might ob¬ 
serve, that there was not an increase in 
'the supply of medicines; but this year 
there had been bought and paid (or a 
considerable quantity more than was, ne 


tys found to be lcs%by 418,000/., and the 
whole number of men in th6 estimate, 
when compared with the estimate of 
last year, was less % upwards of 2L4XX}. 
The noble lord concluded by moving his 
first Resolution, viz. “ That a number of 
Jaeil forces, not exceeding 113,640 men 
(including the forces station'd in France) 
and also 1.200 men proposed to be dis¬ 
banded in 1818, but exclusive of the men 
belonging to the regiments now employed 
in the territorial possession* of the Fast In¬ 
dia company, or ordered from thence to 
Great Britain, commissioned and nou- 
comdiisiiioncd officers included, be mat m- 


cessary for the service of the year. In the 1 turned for tiie •.crviceof the l ulled King- 

• ‘ -it, i n * « . it ■. • . t i li*. 


item of volunteer corps there would be 
found an increase of 16,876/. There was 
also, an addition made to the East4ndia 
troops for recruiting &c., of 3.451/. The 
jRoyal Military College establishment was 
diminished by 2,640/. Thjre would boa 
difference in.the estimates of this and next 
year on thispointinthesum of 750/. In the 
pay of general officers theif; was a diminu¬ 
tion of 2 , 109 /. Upon the h^If pay and 
military allowances, there was an increase 
«f 3,213/., and in the foreigifchalf pay of 
2,923 L In the hospitals of Chelsea and 
Kiimainham, includingjgi and out pension¬ 
ers, there was required a sum of 101,621/. 
more than lart year; bfit there might Be 
alterations made in the codrse of the yfar 
by casualties and accidents which could 
not be exactly calculated upon. And it 
ought to be recollected, that ther/waa to 
bat deducted the sum of 35,3^4/. The 
ggttddlfes, .-pensions. Sec. for th/ last four 
f&ms $m&tesea on an average upwards of 
180 , 000 /. annually. There frvss reason, 
however* ito expect that in «he present 
mfeur the mm required would viot be so 
Meat. Iaftht Military Asylum there h*d 
Seen made a diminution at 1,5611. ; and in 


doiu of Great Britain and Ireland, Iron - 
23th December 1817 to 24th December 
1818.” ’ * ' 

Mr. Calcraft expressed It is < or victual, 
that a still greater duamuiitm &ltould take 
’ place in our military c.%tabiudumnt, than 
what the uoblalord had ; tated. He could 
not, for instance, M-e the necessity of 
25,9:?6 miffi for the peace p*>tabl it luuout qi" 
Great Baituln, and 20,058 for tl at of Ire¬ 
land. With regard to the 4 »umbers voted 
for. the old and new stations, he did not 
feel hinlbclf competent to pronounce any 
decided opinion, although the amount 
of force for the former was so much 
more than in any^brmer peace. But with 
respect to Great Britain and Ireland, hje 
could not imagine the grounds upon which 
ministers could think such an establish¬ 
ment/tecesaary ; while there were 20*000 
of our troops in France, he could not see 
why a smaller number than 25,936 wquld 
not be enough to vote for tire present 
peace establishment of Great Britain. Was 
there any thing in the interna! condition ol 
Epglgud, which called ibru,lijj:ger peace 
establishment than we had in 17f 


and 


that, which amounted only to }$>QQ9 m#h 
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«H dm largest peace establishment this 
country had ever previously known ? 
Sarely it waa not requisite to keep up an 
establishment of 25,936 men, ih order to 
preaerre the peace of England. Hi should 
' not oppose each an establishment if be 
could conceive’iteiecessary for the safety 
of the state. From the state of the House 
with so few members in^ttindance, he 
would not then press any proposition; but ( 
he should certainly feel it his duty to do 
•o upon a future occasion. Having asked 
for some information as to the grounds 
upon which such an extraordinary peace 
eatabiishment was deemed necessary for 
England, he would also take leave to in¬ 
quire of the secretarjfcof the Irish gove^p- 
ment, what were the circumstances which 
called for 20,000men in Ireland; which was 
in fact, little less than double the usual peace 
establishment in that country; for, fi4m 
his own. knowledge, Ireland, although by 
nq means in a state of prosperity, was 
thoroughly $& n quil. That tranquillity 
was, indeed, preserved throughout the 
last winter, while the people were suffer¬ 
ing the most severe privations under the 
pressure of unexampled distress,«and the 
, most afflicting disease. What, then, could 
justify the expense of such extraordinary 
establishments, especially in the present 
state of our finances ? He w ould not then 
••enter into the discussion of ail the topics 
which were naturally copnei ted with this 
subject, but upon the bringingiij) the report 
he would move for a farther reduction of 
the proposed establishment to the ext ?nt 
of 8 or 9,000 men. 

Sir M. W. R'dfey exjftesscd his sur¬ 
prise, that it should be proposed to .conti¬ 
nue the Ro}'al Waggon Train* for what 
occasion could there be for suofoan esta¬ 
blishment dqaing peace. There was also 
a considerable expense in the recruiting 
department, amounting in the whole to 
17,000?. which made the expense equal 
tof the bounties. In Jibe estimates be 
rceived a grant of pensions to the 
ilitary Colleges of 740?. per annum. 
Ia so new an institution, such a grant 
should be an object of great suspicion. 
There was also a grant of 2,075k to a 
retired barrack-master, which required 
some explanation. 

Lord Palmerston stated, that with rea¬ 
ped to the Royal Waggon Train, a part 
was stationed at Croydon, from whence 
detachments were sent to the army, in 
France, a part was employed on the 
Military Canal, and another portion at 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 1 
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Hilsea. There was no greater number 
than was required for the public service* 
Aa to th^ recruiting staff, it consisted 
of inspecting field officers, who super¬ 
intended the performance of the various 
duties of the district staffs; a paymaster, 
who attended te the accounts; a surgeon 
to inspect the recruit?; and serjeants to 
escort them to their respective depot*. 
With respect to the grant of a pension 
to the Military College, it arose from the. 
warrant to a retired officer, after 15 yeanl 
service pursuant to the warragf pABf 
which the appointments in thesS"colleges 
Were 4 made. An hon. gentleman had 
stated, that on a future occasion he 
would feel it his duty to move a farther 
reduction in the present estimates. As, 
however, the hon. gentleman did not then 
go into a statement of his reasons for 
the intended motion, he would abstain 
from any premature discussion. But he 
must be allowed to say, that the 26,000 
men, taken in the estimates, could not be 
considered as wholly applicable to the 
home service ; a portion must be applied 
to the relief of the foreign garrisons. 
These garrisons consisted of a force of 
33,000 nien. Nobody would pretend to 
say, "that the regiments thus stationed 
should be exposed to perpetual banish¬ 
ment. It would be neither humane nor 
constitutional.* Some period must, there¬ 
fore, be assigned for the return home of 
thes<? regiments. Ten years were consi¬ 
dered the limit of garrison service abroad. 
Now, allowing that the reliefs would 
Oiuo 1 ’: * to onqjtenth of the force in foreign 
garrL ns, that amount would take away 
from the 26,$00 men 3,000, for reliefs to 
he se.'t out. T$o that with these reliefs, 
and the defalcations arising from the nop- 
effeotives,’ the criny for home service 
would not eunount to mere than between 
18 and 19,000 men. The House would, 
♦herefore see thayhere was no very great 
excess between the force now kept up 
and the establishment of 1792, and that 
it^vhs only su<*h a difference as the al¬ 
teration of circumstances between the 
two f igriods fully warranted. 

Mr. *}¥arrc observed, that the noble 
lord, in Hip various statements as to the 
necessity pf our home force, seemgd 
wholly to tl^row out of his contemplation 
our large aiyny in France. 

Mr. PaH said, the hon. gentleman 
should recollect that the present esti- 
nfelefc wi re only demanded fbr a Year, 
The cou itry was bound by treaty to keep 
(2 2 ) 
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up, for a time specified, an army in tice and peculiar gratification he hJrpaeJf 
France. ^kslong, therefore, as we were must; say, that under the pressure ftCpfi- 
{?oteadfl by> 'treaty' to : keep up that force, vatrons, perliaps unexampled, nppeojde 
id was impossible: to consider ft as appli- hatf ever displayed more endurance, r<^ 
table ter the home cervice, or to make slgnati^n, and magnanimity, tbgp. .the 
udders thdt head an allowance for it in people of that country. A sum, of 
estimates. An 1fon. genfleman had 37,000/. had been advanced by foego- 
expressed something like dissatisfaction vertfrient to local subscriptions of chanty, 
that: the reduction f for Ireland was not No money* could be more wisely $?* 
and that the force’ considered pensed, nor could be received with greater 
necessary for internal tranquillity <sliould gratitude. But whilst he spoke thus of 
SMtiil amount 'to 20,000 men. After the the tranquillity of Ireland, it was nev^r- 
fjjj man imity^hat had marked the greater theless true, that some outrages had oc- 
eswftfc'ie’two years ago, when the force curred. They were, perhaps, inseparably 
admitted ^to be necessary was taken at fiomthe peculiar stale of society there, 
25,000 men, he confessed that he< did Government had been applied to by the. 
expect the redqrtion and its causes would magistracy in some^nstaoces to put tlie 
have been received with unmixed satis- ,ii$urrection act in operation. The appli- 
foction.. It was impossible for any man cation was* refused, and the refu^ql w^a 
to demonstrate with mathematical accu- owing to the power it possessed of sup- 
racy the amount of force which the in- pofting the civil power by? amtlitiq-y 
ternal tranquillity of a country, situated stationed througn the country.' Much 
as Ireland was, would require. It was a benefit was also to be attributed .to t£ie 
matter of grave opinion, and shoujd be extension of the civil aufoojjtiea in thft 
taken on the responsibility of those whose country. 

paramount duty it was to preserve the Sir W. Burroughs denied that it was 
internal peace. The hon. gentleman the usage to keep up in Ireland a large 
considered that half the force, viz. 10,000 military v establishment. In the American 
men, would be sufficient. Now as far 
back as 1767; under lord Townshqpd’s 
administration, it was resolved that the 
force for Irelamf should be 15,000,12,600 
to be always detained in tho country, and 
3,000 for general service. But when it 
became la duty to estimate the necessary 
amount for Ireland, it would be idle to 
revert to distant? periods. The true 
standard by which a judgment should bp 
formed of the present estimates, was the 
numbeV of m£n that within recent periods 
had been employed. He admitted that it 
teas a period of war. But since the peace 
of*Amiens there had been no Apprehen¬ 
sion of invasion—«io vulnerable point on 
the Irish frontier. Hie force'maintained 
during these years, large as it was, vfas in not avoid expressing his surprise at their 
support of the civil pe.ver. He had, amount. In thee, third year of peace, to 
therefore, to congratulate the House or hear of a force ofj90,6CX) men must be a 
the improved 2Uite of the infernal circum- source of astonishment. How was the 
stances of that country. Inconsequence country to support such.an expenditurei 
of that improvement, government wkre Where was it to end 1 The revenue of the 
enabled to make a reduction both in the last year amounted to 5\,QOOpOOL The 
regular and yeomanry force of Ireland; expenditure was 65,000,000/. leaving a 
and measiires were in operation/o reduce deficit of 14,000,006/. Aad yet, • with 
still farther the latter description of force such financial difficulties a taring, Jbeni in 
— 1 *Thb hbrr.inember had trunobserved, the face, the noble lord held put .po bopc, 
that during the last winter great Iran- or suggestion of future rpdi^ipns 
q iilllty hid bfovaiiy in Irelan^. The yond the reduction oi ^^PQ ^prOr £*® 
h»n. genttegiW) 7 WUS perfectly correct iq expbnBe of such .an estaUisljme^ail^f, 
the statement, tnjd^fc was with great jus- proposed was 6 , 000 ,opo^ ^JHpw *$s it 


war the people or that country fiad .tp 
complain of the total inadequacy of die 
force ‘to meet the dangers then arising 
from the apprehension of an invasion- 
There were not 5,000 soldiers in Ireland 
when the volunteers were embodied. He 
I was proud of the'account the House had 
received that night from authority, as to 
the fortitude and magnanimity of its 

S le under unequalled sufferings. It 
t to afford an instructive lesson to 
the government. At afflictions uncon¬ 
trollable by man the Iristv people never 
murmurg^ but oppressions springing from 
ill-treatment and mis-rule, tyey ever did, 
and he hoped ever would, resist. With 
regard tdbthc present estimates, he could 
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t6 be met ? Were we to have a'qualified 
property tax amongst all our other 
rfublic burthens ?—or must the faith with 
the public creditor be broken, by an 
appropriation of the sinking fund to the 
' expenses of ogr establishments? Much 
credit had been taken for the reduction 
of the yeomanry in Ireland. # What did 
that reduction amount to?» Out of a yeo¬ 
manry force of 44,000 men, in time ofj 
peace S,000 were reduced. In England, 
out of 30,000 men, the mighty reduction 
of 279 men had taken place, while, when 
We were at peace with all the world, an 
addition of near 3,000 had been made to 
the yeomanry; he supposed to preserve 
the internal tranquillity of this country.* 
Mr. Babington expressed a hope tli&t 
the soldiers receiving pension! might be 
freed from certain inconveniences to 
which he understood they were at preslnt 
exposed. 

Mr. C. Lqpg declared his readiness to 
concur in atty suggestions that might be 
proposed by the hon. member for effecting 
so desirable an object; but he had flat¬ 
tered himself that his own exertions in re- 

S ect to that point, had not beeif altoge- 
er unavailing. 

Mr. Forbes complained that a listjof the 
officers who received pensions for wounds 
had not been laid on the table; and re- 
**gtetted that in respect to pensions, the 
officers of the navy were not placed on an 

S ilal footing with the officers of the army. 

e feared there were many cases of 
abuse in the grunting of pensions to the 
latter. 

Lord Palmerston said, It was not usual 
to lay on the table such a list as that 
alluded to by die hon. gentleman, but if 
the hon. gentleman thought proper to 
move for it,^fce would make no objection 
to its production: it would, howmrer,«take 
a long time to make out. He denied 
that there was any partiality shown to the 
artny with respect to peribions. Pensions 
were granted to the officers of each service 
by departments wholly unconnected with 
one another; so that any thing like par¬ 
tiality Was out of the question. As to 
any abuses in'the granting of pensions to 
tbeWfficcrs of the army, he had in conse¬ 
quence of what had been 
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member to communicate thorn cases tb 
him in private, and if he . found ,that*ny 
pension had been withdrawn which au ght 
to be continued, or •that any pension was 
continued which, ought to have been with¬ 
drawn, he would ^endeavour to rectify 
the error. • 

Sir F. Flood expressed his high satis¬ 
faction at what had fallen- from the noble 
viscoujit and the right hqn. gentleman, 
with respect to the loyalty and good dia-f 
position of Ireland, and tne patience s jdlfrV 
which the people of that counts * 
dured the various hfirdships arsffprivations 
to wjiich they had been subjected. There 
was not a more sincere friend of Ireland 
than himself; indeed, whoever was not a 
friend to both countries, could not be a 
friend to either. He was as independent a 
man as any in that House, being bound to 
adhere to neither side of it. He never had 
received any thing, and he looked for no¬ 
thing from any party. He would, therefore, 
be tne last man to agree to any act of that 
House which he considered unjust or op« 

E ressive towards Hfg native country. But 
e was bound to say, that he did not 
think the vote of 20,000 men for Ireland 
extravagant. They were dispersed over 
the*country, and their weight was not 
felt. The whole peopled Ireland, with¬ 
out any reference to religion, were loyal. 
Of this fact, the late war afforded abun¬ 
dant proof. Half our marine itf the late 
war was composed of Irish Catholics, and 
a great part of our army of Irish Catholics 
and Protestants; and he knew of no single 
Instance among them of desertiqn. and 
disloyalty. The attachment of that coun¬ 
try should be Mastered. Ireland (exclaim¬ 
ed the hon. baronet) is the rigiit pun.of 
the erapiae. If you lose Ireland; wlsat 
will become of you ? You ought to em¬ 
brace herewith both arms to the. end of 
timepas your nearest, dearest, and beat,of 
friends. . •• - 

The several resolutions founded,,¥pon 
$»e Army Estimates W££e*then,put and 
agreed to. 


if 


Bank Tokens.] The •Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; in pursuance ,«f notice, 
moved for leave to bring, in a bill to bus- 

. ——-said in that pend the penalties for receiving bank 

last session, investigated the sub- tokens in certain.cases, after the 25th of 
^ ‘ and he had not been able March inrtant. "The object of this bill 

whs to afford means after the general cir¬ 
culation of these tokens. was |topped, fan 
theif being still received ft>r various puru 
poses. ‘ If gentlemen going dffwn to the 


tomscovera single Instance of such abuse. 
" ™ r * Sorbet observed, that he had heard 
•fheveraT caaerofgrnssabuse. 

LflWl Pafmerston requested the hon. 
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quarter sessions, would but taka a bag of 
silver with^bim to enable them to taka in 
exshangebanktpkenjj from thg poor la¬ 
bourers in their neighbourhood, much 
might be done for tlfb public. He sup¬ 
posed, from the extraordinary facility 
given last year in the issuing of the new 
silver coinage to the taking the old silver, 
the, public expected ibis year some similar 
arrangement. They did not reflect on 
the difference between the two cases! As 
ffevernment did not issue these tokens, it 
i&HifcLnot be expected to enter into a 
compm^i-d .and expensive arrangement 
for receiving these tokens in exchange* 
for silver coin. In this bill he proposed 
that provision should be made for allowing 
any person to pay or receive bank tokens 
twelve months after the 25th of March 
for taxes. Provision in like manner would 
be made for pllowing them to be taken 
for rent. In these cases, and all others, 
where the tokens were not passed in ge¬ 
neral circulation, but paid to individuals 
for the purpose of being ultimately re¬ 
mitted to London, he proposed the penal¬ 
ties should be suspended. The House 
would see how far this measure answered 
the purpose he had in view, of withdrawing 
the bank tokens from circulation, with 
as little inconvenience as possible to the 
public. 

Mr, F. Lewis stated, that’the current 
price of ^silver that day was 5s. 6d. an 
ounce, and from the state of our paper 
currency the price must rise still higher. 
If it should reach 5s. 8 d. or 5s. 9d. an 
ounce,, the silver currency would gradu¬ 
ally disappear. Fortunately /or the coun¬ 
try a considerable part of the bank tokens 
were still in circulation. lPthese tokens, 
however should be withdrawn from cir¬ 
culation, and in consequence or the rise 
of silver, the other currency should go to 
the melting pot, they might still probably I 
be again obliged to have resource to the 
Bank to is»ue a coinage oPtheir own. He 
thought that in fc these matters a great want* 
of foresight prevailed—they*did not eveff 
grope their way—they took no measures 
to avoid (lie danger, but allowed them¬ 
selves to run blindly on it. It was pro¬ 
bable we, sTioiild sodh lose our silver coin¬ 
age, and the ,expense tc which that coin- 
agenbad : put r fhj? country. 

depend, Xftornton thought that if the 
bank tokens were, excluded from circula¬ 
tion, focal sityey tp|ep* should be ex- 
eluded also tifcut hj^tbpqglij; it useful that# 
the kept in circuit- 
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tie*. He never heard that any fcadbeen 
forged. ■• t 

Mr. J. Smith, though not Aw*fte that 
the price of silver was so high as had been 
represetfted, thouglit that under circum¬ 
stances it might rise higher. The loans 
at Paris might materially affect it; bat he 
deriv*ed consolation from another point. 
He bad for fnapy years observed the con¬ 
duct of the Bank of England, and be 
'thought that corporation had the means 
and psed them, ot influencing the state of 
the currency. He thought they possessed 
those means now, and could protect the 
public by affording a check to the expor¬ 
tation of bullion. He conceived the 
present bill might bf of considerable ser¬ 
vice. 

Sir iff. W. Ridley said, that if the re¬ 
ceivers of taxes remitted the bank tokens 
directly to London, considerable relief, 
would be given to the public; but,if after 
receiving tokens for taxes, tht^y paid them 
into the country banks, the relief would 
fall short of the general expectation. He 
could not help thinking it advtseable that 
they should be allowed to circulate for a 
longer period. 

Mr. Grenfell thought the effect of the 
bill would be, to continue the circulation 
of tokelis without restraint, as no penalties 
were attached to the future circulation of 
them. They might not only be received 
for rent, but be-al$u immediately put into 
use, again, unless a penalty were affixed? 
However, if it should be otherwise, and 
silver should not rise, in what mode were 
the tokens to be transmitted to London/ 
It was incunibeifw on government to bear 
this expense, and not to thrust it on gen¬ 
tlemen. It‘had been said f that govern¬ 
ment wasraot concerned in the issue of 
these tokens, and therefore slight not to 
defray any expense attending them. He 
was of k very different opinion, and 
thought it the duty of government to as¬ 
sist in carrying os the ordinary exchange 
of the country. Xpe expense would not, 
perhaps, be considerable.; it might not ex¬ 
ceed £ per cent for forwarding the tokens 
from all parts, but that expense ought to 
fall on* government, and not on the 
country bankers, especially as they bad 
been so active, and had afforded such 
facilities in the distribution of the kte 
coinage. f 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer said, 
lie vgas not prepared for the observation 
of the hon. gentleman,as to,therise in (be 
price .of silver, because in many instances 
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hobetiewed rt barifalle-. ifitahotdd me 
considerably, he thought there might be 
some difficulty; bat he conceived the only 
wey *to preserve the Mwt cuneey, wu to 
remove this rival currency from dlrcula- 
- tion. Hitherto .it had produced no in¬ 
convenience s but* he apprehended .the 
tokens might drive silver into the melting- 
pot, if a crisis should occu( wBen such a 
course might prov: to be profitable. 

'Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
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Indemnity Bill.] The order of the- 
day being read for goi»g into a commit teg 
on this bill* * 

Lord Holland rose, but not? he said, 
with the intention of resisting the motion. 
There were, however, two or three queh- 
tions which he thought it right previously 
to ask, the answer to which might perhaps 
enable their gordships to proceed with 
more precision and dispatch when in the 
committee than they could otherwise do. 
His present purpose was not to discuss 
either the principle or the details «of the 
^ill; but as their lordships were about to 
go into the committee, it was important 
toknow what was the object which they had 
there to carry into execution; for, after all 
riie discussion which the subject had un 
dergone, there were still gome points with 
respect to which the intention of those who 
had introduced the bill was very obscure. 
On one or two of the grounds on which 
they rested the measure, they seemed to 
be at variance with themsflves. It had 
been said, that precedent was followed in 
the present case-; but if it had* been the 
object of the framers of the bill tb* estab¬ 
lish it on prg^-dent, the result of their 
labour was not consistent with their inten¬ 
tion. All former acts of indemnity in 
this country had acknowledged or im- 
plidl that certain illegal %cts had been 
committed, and on thesground of that 
illegality the indemnity was granted; but 
the present bill, according to the asser¬ 
tions of those-who supported it, the report 
of the committee, and its own preamble, 
came before their lordships with the alle- ! 
gation that no illegal act nad been done. 
The report which had been made by their 
lordships’ committee stated, that the per¬ 
sons' who hod been taken into custody 
hadibasn arrested on oath. According to 
all the assertions and allegations, there 
had twen no illegality* and If there was 
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no ^legality, there could b* 
indemnity. But it was said, tfmt fT ibU ; 
nisters should be called upon 
themselves *n courts of law, they wbdftP 
be obliged to produce evidence wMch itr 
would be improper tg disclose. He could ' 
not say, that it aright not be possible that 
a bill on this subject jyas requisite; but 
then the object of such a buf could not 
! be indemnity. It was, then, proper that 
:%heir ioVdships should know, before they. 

went info the committee, to which! 

! of these objects their attention "wm^seScr 
directed, or whethesrit was tohs^xpeeted 
(tf them that they should accomplish b6th 
objects. What were they to be called 
upon to do ? Surely th^ same clauses 
and words would not answer for the dif. 
ferent objects he had pointedjcut.. If all the 
proceedings had been legal, what danger 
could there be in disclosing the evidence 
on which the arrests had been made?—- 
i There was another point which also ap¬ 
peared to him worthy of their lordships* 
consideration, namely, how far this bill 
flowed as a consequence from the suspen¬ 
sion act of last session. It had been 
asked, how their lordships could suppose 
that the Habeas Corpus should be sus¬ 
pended without this bill becoming neces- • 
sary«? He must confess riiat he nad not, 
seen this natural consequence; but if it - 
really existed,* ought it not to be their 
lordships business to make out that con¬ 
nexion in the committee ? The bill, as it’ 
stood, contained no reference to the sus¬ 
pension act from which it was said to 
spring. The preamble declared that a . 
traitorous conspiracy had existed, and( ’ 
that numerous persons had tumultuously' 
assembled, fire, and stated acts t o^ha ve 
been done,#rhich, under the supp^MQ^- 
of all the proceedings being legal were 
proper to besresorted to. The bill, how¬ 
ever, did not declare that thete acts 
had been done inconsequence of the sqs- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus. This bm t * 
therefore, applied* generally bo alt arrests, 
anfl tras, in that respect, more extensive 
in its applicationjthan the measures which 
were said to have given it origin.—Ano¬ 
ther difficulty here arose in considering. 
this bill, which, instead of being founded 
on precedent, differed in one material re- > _ 
spect, not only from all the old bills of in-, 
demnity in this country, but from that of , 
1801, which had been so often alluded tq, , 
inasmuch as it granted indemnity, not only V, 
fot arresting and detaining p?r*ohs,'but , 
for discharging. Hare prisoner, iljjti, 
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b[een illegally discharged ’ It would be¬ 
come then* lordships wall to consider what 
mjgfrlie the effect of the introduction of 
this word into the bill, not merely with 
respect to the protection of ministers, but 
to toe future security of the persons to 
whom it,applied. If minsters, or the ma¬ 
gistrate* who, undpr them, carried the 
Habeas Corpus suspension into execution, 
had acted legally in discharging prisoners, 
they would stand in no need of indemnity, 'j 
JrThey could have no fear of producing evi- 
Mfe cc to show that they had acted accord- 
ingTs?*k<: in setting the persons they had 
arrested at liberty. It was necessary, how* 
ever, to call their lordships attention' par¬ 
ticularly to this circumstance, as It ap¬ 
peared that there were cases in which the 
discharge of prisoners by the magistrates 
might he illegal. In stating this, he 
wished to refer their lordships to a case 
which occurred in Hilary term, 1788, 
before Mr. Justice Ashliurst, Mr. Justice 
Boiler, and Mr. Justice Grose. The case 
was intituled, Morgan v. Hughes. The 
plaintiff having been .accused of felony, 
and discharged, brought his action for 
malicious imprisonment against the justice 
of the peace. The declaration of the 
plaotiff stated that he had been ‘4 dis¬ 
charged.” Upqn this a special demurrer 
was entered, setting forth that it did not 
appear by the declaration, that the plain¬ 
tiff had been tried and acquitted, or dis¬ 
charged by due course of law, and that it 
did not therefore appear that the commit¬ 
ment was without cause. The declaration, 
in fact, must state, that the prosecution Y 
at an end; for a person aggrieved cannot 
bring an. action, without showing that he 
has Been discharged according to due 
capxg^ of law, either by a grand jury 
tarowing out the bill of indictment pre¬ 
ferred against him, by acquittal on trial, 
or by a noli prosequi. Their lordships 
would therefore perceive, that the exten¬ 
sion of the bill to cases 7>f discharge was 
of itself an indemnity to ministers. That 
this was the unavoidable consequence t»f 
the introduction of that word into the 
bill, was evident from * the judgment 

B 'veh in the case to which he had alluded. 

’r. Justice Buller on that occasion said, 
u The grounds of a malicious prosecution 
afS, 1st, that it was done maliciously; 
2dlj, without probable cause. The want 
of grofrable cause is the gist of the action; 
for it should have showed on the face of 
the record^ that J/ie prosecution was at 
an end. m Saying that the plaintiff was 
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* discharged’ is not sufficient: it is iiot 
equal to the word * acquitted,’ which has 
a definite meaning. Wnere the word *c- 

S fitted isrjjed, it must be understood in 
e legal sense, namely^ by a jury on the 
trial. But there are various ways by 
which a man may he discharged from his 
imprisonment, without putting an end to 
the suit. If, ipdeed, it had been alleged, 
that he was discharged by the grand jfiry's 
not finding the bul, that would have 
shoqvn a legal end to the prosecution.** 
The other judges were of the same opi¬ 
nion. After what he had stated, and, in 
particular, after having recited this deci¬ 
sion of die court of King’s-bench, he 
thought it right ,that their lordships 
should be informed on the' following 
points:—1st. Whether a person dis¬ 
charged by authority of the secretary of* 
state, without any bill of indictment 
against him having been thrown out by a 
gqsnd jury, or acquittal on trial, or on a 
noli prosequi, can be hel$ to be dis¬ 
charged according to law. 2nd. Would a 
discharge by the secretary of state prevent 
the person from being again arrested on 
the same charge ? 3rd. Could a person 
discharged by the secretary of state insert, 
in his declaration, on bringing an action, 
that there was an end of the suit against 
him? These were important questions, 
and he thought them worthy of their lord-*- 
ships’ consideration on grounds totally In¬ 
dependent of the bill before them. 

The Lord Chancellor wished, in the 
first place, to observe, that he did not 
consider himself so great an adept in the 
criminal law as to be always prepared to 
give their lordships a satisfactory opinion 
upon every difficulty that might be started. 
In the present case, he must also confess, 
that he could not recollect^jthe terms of 
the^question which the noble lord had put 
with sufficient precision, toenable him to give 
it a full answer, were he in other respects 
capable of so doing. With regard to what 
had been said as (o this bill being founded 
on precedent in all its provisions, he cer¬ 
tainly had never so argued it. He had on 
the contrary observed, that when the Ha¬ 
beas qprpus was suspended in the reign' 
of king William, it was distinctly acknow¬ 
ledged in the bill of indemnity, that illegal 
acts had been committed; but it was *t tan' 
same time declared, that these acts warn 
so necessary for the safety of the country, 
an£ the preservation of the constitution, 
that it was fit no persons should be put to 
the expense of aefendoig themselvef in * 
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suits which might be brought for their 
commission. The principle of the act of 
1801, though different, was a just prin¬ 
ciple also* it was this—that .the names 
of persons who had given information 

* should not ho disclosed. Whether that 
principle was to la, bowl fide, in any par¬ 
ticular instance maintained, depended on 
those to whom the constitutor^ had given 
the right of deciding on such questions. 
W T hat their lordships decision on this 
point ought to be, it would be for tljem 
to consider in the committee; but if that 
principle was one which ought to be acted 

* upon, there was another which possessed 
a claim not less urgent on their lordships’ 
attention—he meant t^ protection of thg 
raagistrate^who had executed the luws. 
la a case in which there had beeft a proba¬ 
bility of a general rising against the go¬ 
vernment, it was obvious that great num¬ 
bers of persons Vould be arrested. To 
leave the individuals who had caused these 
arrests to con^ud with the multitude of 
actions which might be brought against 
them, would be to allow them to be over¬ 
whelmed and crushed with an incalculable 
expense. As to the chief point «n the 
noble lord’s question, he should consider 
ft most contemptible conduct in him were 
he to withhold from their lordships "any 
information on a legal point which ho 
•ould give. He would therefore state his 
Opinion, for which such aljowancoN should 
be made as his practice confint-. tu c urN 
of equity required. Though he thought 
the word “ discharged” hi«l»iy nr -per and 
necessary, he was not awar^ that it had 
been inserted in the bill until the noble 
lord had referred to it. It certainly,ap¬ 
peared to him a point of great importance, 
and in stating what at the present moment 
occurred to hib mind on the subject, he 
could only sdyT that be did not think, a 
man discharged in the way described by 
the noble lord would be discharged ac¬ 
cording to law. But this foamed precisely 
a case m which the magif trate ought to 
be protected. If, when a rising against 
the government was apprehended, a ma¬ 
gistrate arrested on information a number 
of' Demons suspected to be engaged in 
such a treasonable design, was he to be 
punished for discharging those persons 
wh&t the danger was over, and when he 
concaved that he had no longer any right 
to detain them f Surely, no clearer case 
for granting indemnity could be suggested! 
He knew what he should have done on 
auoh an ^occasion. He would have pur- 
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sued the very same course that haft been 
adopted. When persons taken 4ntd cus¬ 
tody were delivered on recognizances, it haft 
been usual to bind them to answer, frCaa 
time to time, in the King’s-bench. If that 
was illegal \t had beeg illegal ever since the 
law of ine country had been administered.: 

H c had himself had the honour of filling the 
offices of attorney and solicitor-general— 
lie should say, perhaps unfortunately for 
Vmself? for no situation was so pleasant. . 
as that of a private barrister, and none so 1 
full of anxiety as that of solicito r orp ftcjt* - 
ney-general $ but ho was ahe^ttm the 
practice of going from term to term and 
respiting recognizances; and no persona 
had ever sat in the courts of justice who 
understood the laws better than those 
who presided during the time he alluded’ 
to. He could give no better answer than 
he had done to the question of the noble 
lord ; but he owed it to the kindness of 
the House, and to the indulgence he al- 
ways.experienced, to give on all occasions 
the best answer in his power. If it were 
explained to him, and he were satisfied 
he was wrong in what lie had stated, he 
should be ready to give any farther infor¬ 
mation in his power. 

The House then went into the com¬ 
mittee. • 

The Lord Chancellor proposed, that 
the House shoifld consider the preamble 
first, instead of postponing it as .usual, 
because it was closely connected with the 
enacting part of the bill. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that* 
if the House was to set aside all prece¬ 
dents, and rely on the argument of the 
learned lord, he must say that argument 
had no great height with him. . The 
meaning of a preamble was to explaftHhej^ 
object of a bill; but how could it assume 
to do this befipre it was decided of what 
clauses£he bill should consist? Here the 
learned lord, contrary to all usage and 
meaning, called on the House to consider 
th^title and preamble of the hill, before 
the%8rious clauses had been decided on. 

Lord Redesdale contended, that it would 
materially serve file convenience of the 
House to proceed first to the consideration 
of the preamble, because the preamble 
was intimately connected with tne enact* 
ing clauses, and would, in fact, be neces¬ 
sary as a point of reference to explain 
many of the objects to which those clausea , 
were directed. 

The Ear! of Carnarvon admitted, mat 
there was a close connexion, grammatical 
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■a- males srahrtaintiri, between the pre- 
aaaMo end ch« e&ocring clauses, but tbe 
g wrio i mas* whether in proceeding to 
i pi dMammaribl^ bili of this descrip* 

- it weald be more proper, at well m 
xwnwiwrt, to <30 to thejeoactments 
i» the first instance, and rfter wards to suit 
reamble to them, or te fix tbe pre- 
fint and then proceed to the enact- 
vu, shackled and embarrassed by that, 
.previous step. This was a point of great 
f ae nstitutiopal importance. For hi# own 
"fBa^hscssM aee ao objection to the or¬ 
dinary rSc&s of postponing the preamble, 
smdhe hoped they would not be called upoti 
surreptitiously to recognise principles in 
that wbieb vrs they came to the enact- 
newts themselves, many noble lords might 
be disposed to question and to resist. 

Hie Lard Chancellor said, that in many 
neat the preamble was a mere form, re¬ 
tiring the object of the enactments that 
were to follow; but the present was bo 
materially connected with the substance 
of tlie bili itself, as to render its postpone¬ 
ment inconvenient, flow, for instance, 
could they decide upon the propriety of 
the clause which referred to tumultuous 
assemblies, without looking to the pre¬ 
amble to see what was meant by tumultu¬ 
ous assembliesr 1 Every meeting which 
took place in the course of the last two 
years was not to be conducted as necessa¬ 
ry of a tumultuous character. The pre¬ 
amble, therefore, in which the precise 
description was marked out, would seem 
to* come naturally in order before those 
parts of the bill which wpuld require*to 
be referred back to it in order to be un¬ 
derstood. 

Loyi GratviUe contended, that when 
-jjadiowe deported from what was usual, 
there ought to be some strong ground for 
dting so, particularly in questions of this 
nature, where interests so serious were 
involved. He was not, aware of any ad¬ 
vantage diat would be gained in point of 
accuracy os precision, by omitting lo 
postpone the preamble as\tsual; for wften 
Ida preamble was postponed, - every mem- 
boraore in mind that the enacting clauses 
would titiffl«*ly refer Kb it. The reason 
eftbe practice of postponing the preamble 
Uf«e, that the House could not be pre¬ 
sumed to know beforehand whether the 
verUw enectments agreed to, or intro- 
Iso t ^ wtwM til agree with the preamble 
or not* Vfatto die committee bad deter¬ 
mined wHbc agreed with the preamble, 
and what oo^ they aright then be in e 
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condition to know what Ibepceembkoi^l 

Lord Redetdde mid, vt wx* onfc% 
tbe convenience of the committee he pro¬ 
posed f its immediate consideration. ff 
the general feeling was in favour of its 
postponement, he should have no objection 
to tne adoption of that course. 

The question was then pot for post¬ 
poning the preamble, and agreed to. The 
first clause being read, 

The Earl of Lauderdale moved as an 
amendment, that the 4th of March should 
be substituted for the 1st of January, as 
the period to which tbe operation of the 
Indemnity act should extend. In stating 
Ips reasons for proposing this amendment, 
bis-lordship observed, that the noble lo^d 
who introduced the bill had described it 
as a species of corollary dependent on the 
suspension act of last year. It was true 
that another noble lord hfcd attempted to 
explain away the expressing, but not in a 
manner satisfactory to his /rtind. What 
he wanted now to understand was, whe¬ 
ther the Indemnity bill was a consequence 
of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus; 
for if it wqs, the^inderanity should extend 
only to tbe period at which the suspension 
had commenced, and not, as the present 
bill was drawn, to a period long before it. 
The Suspension act was passed on the 
4th of March 1817, but this bill was doled 
from the 1 st of January. If such bills 
were to pass with this kind of latitude, 
they would render the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus actal together unnecessary; 
for here was a bill which not only legalised 
all acts done^ under tbe suspension act, 
but 171 any that were not countenanced by 
that measure. 

The* Earl of Liverpool said, he should 
not now enter into tbe radons why he 
differe^from the noble lord th his applica¬ 
tion of the expressions used on a former 
night; but with respect to the amend¬ 
ment, he would .ask, whether it was*not 
probable that many acts might be done 
while the suspension bill' was in its pro* 
gress, to which it might be proper to ex¬ 
tend die indemnity now proposed ? The 
Habeas Corpus act could only be mm* 

S anded in cases of serious end impevtakl 
anger. The very circumstance of its 
necessity, the very danger which o b li g ed 
ministers to come to pariwmeeft enc ash 
for such an extraordinary measure aright 
render it incumbent oft tnOm to oet in the 
interval on their own its p oo si nH ty. w 
this reason-it appeared^ be butfebydiM 
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that ft should not be rendered 
r gfervat with the measure, but 
Unber the akcbssity. »«e called 
ftpeo their laidfeipf to recollect what 
jiedpassed (bn .the &« day of the ses- 
Hoit, when 1 flrendful outrage wo* com¬ 
mitted egu&it the aacred person of an 
Sibaitrioat individual. Might *ft not hate 
(hes necetsofy to arrest feme persons 
suspected on that occasion i When also 
feet remembered the subsequent acm on 
W h ich this meaeore of suspension i 
adopted by parliament, would they not 
’ ftdjuit that ft might be necessary to take 
fens steps foir the apprehension of those 
ooacernedj But abandoning the particu¬ 
lar caae, Be should make his stand upon 
fee general {principle, that government 
might, -upon its own responsibility, under 
ciremmeanees of imminent danger, take 
atepi fer.the geAeral security of the king¬ 
dom before parliament bad passed the 
bills, which parliament would afterwards 
bo bound in strict justice to recognize. 
However, as he was not aware that any 
sett of this nature had been done antece¬ 
dent to the meeting of parliament, he 
should have no objection to limit the ope¬ 
ration of the bill to the 26th of January, 
the day before parliament met. ” 

Hie Earl of Lauderdale acceded to this 
•reposal, and took credit to himself in so 
detag, for an net of kindness to ministers, 
as it would be an awkward thing to oblige 
them to confess that they had neglected 
calling parliament together while such 
acts were going on—an inference which 
would be unavoidable, if he insisted on 
his amendment in its original shape. 

The amendment, substituting the*26th 
of Jaauaty, was then agreed to. •• 

Lord HaUgyi said it was bis intention 
to issn tbit die word “ discharge^!’* 
should be left out of the bill, but4n con¬ 
sequence of what had fallen from the noble 
and* learned lord, he was induced not to 

r \ that motion. But i£*it was right that 
magistrate Who had irregularly dis- 
oiprged-persons from confinement, should 
hd 'indemnified by parliament, it was also 
right that the person so discharged should 
bare the advantage of a full discharge ac- 
•tmftnglw law. If therefore it was deemed 
■oqfesary fir ths protection of the magis* 
JfeWftT' that this word should be retained, 
be s hlped they would admit the introduc- 
» proviso into another part of tba 
re sepursag tho advantage he had dd- 
•Wdbed fe persons la such a situation. 
(VOL. XXXVII.) . 
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1 Tb df Liverpool replied, tto* two 

principle* were applicable to* fee blH; 
one, to prevent the disclosure Of tesfe 
ifroiiy on Which the qingistrateshadecmd; 
the other, to indemnify them for oeitsfii 
steps they had taken when the country 
was in a state a of insurrection. In Der¬ 
byshire, a large body of men had assem¬ 
bled to proceed towards fee metropolis. 
Now, no person, whatever his opinion 
might "he respecting fee Suspension, could 
say that it was not the duty of fee magis¬ 
trates,'under that act, to prevent jips&M 
purpose, and in furtherance ofiferiTact, to 
ietajn individuals, and afterwards to re¬ 
lease as many aa they could without 
danger to the public tranquillity. The 
question, therefore, was, whether under 
such circumstances they could properly 
discharge such as had been arrested, 
withouwfurther proceedings, though, per¬ 
haps such discharge might not be strictly 
legal? If any question was more clear 
than- another, he thought it was the pro¬ 
priety of the apprehension of these per¬ 
sons in a moment of considerable danger, 
and the release of them as soon as was 
consistent with the public safety. Ho 
thought this must appear on all sides fee 
least ^exceptionable part of the bill. 

laird Holland agreed, feat this was fee 
least exceptionable part of the bill; but 
the House had now heard it avowed, for 
the first time, that this bill was no^passed 
for the sole purpose of preventing un¬ 
pleasant disclosures of evidence, but really 
to cover acts in themselves strictly illegal. 
The noble lord had announced his opinion, 
that the magistrates, in thesq discharges, 
might have acted illegally; but if they 
did so, parliament, it was alleged, ought 
to bear thegi out. This was no answr* 
the question he hjd put respecting the 
situation of persons so illegally discharged. 
These persons could not bring any action 
for damages, without averring on the re¬ 
cord, that they MB been duly discharged* 
so*that they were*at present,deprived of 
th# very right of seeking for redress. If 
they were discharged at all, they ought to 
hare received tlteir discharge in a way 
that would give them the rights that afi 
Englishmen ought to possess. If these 
rights could be secured to them by any 
clause, he was ready to indemnify w 
magistrates ; but if not, he thought the 
magistrates ought hot to be protected 4ft 
the expense of those who had been ,ag» 

E ed. The only wqy in which the 

• could regain their rights, .was by 
(3 A) 
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proceeding in a court of lav, to question ; for such a season might Jbt» secret,; hub 


the regularity of the proceedings in their 
committal; and if tpey were, not regu¬ 
larly discharged, a clause must be intro¬ 
duced to give them fyie benefit of such a 


after it was completely; restored*, and* 
the law in Us usual force, what princi-; 

f ile could <se stated to justify this ab»fH 
ute inversion of the whole spirit and* 


discharge before they could proceed at | practice of magistracy, mformatiops bejn§r 
law. SHoqjkl such a proviso , be framed, j always publicly returned to the courts of* 
wovldtbe noble lord object, to it? i justice.—But the bill as it stood went- 

The Earl oi’Liverpool suggested, that 1 much farther tjjan even the false princi- 
the 'nobk* lord should first prepare his 1 pie of secrecy would justify, because it 
amendment; they would- then b6 more : protected magistrates and others, even tot' 


loOmpctent to give an answer 
• i» «3 Lnrd Erskine said, that he felt as much 


the <?ioet open outrages, upon no informa¬ 
tions whatsoever, and when a thousand 


as anyth**, the justice, and, indeed the ; witnesses might be produced to prove- 
necessity of protecting magistrates in the ; them, who desired no secrecy to protect 
honest discharge of many difficult du- i them.—What could be said to cases of 
ties. Before the act of the 4-lst of the | t|ps description? W#a it possible to make 
Icing, if a conviction by one or more ma- j the public safety die foundation of a nuea- 
"gistrates was afterwards quashed as being 1 sure, which- destroyed the safety of every 
Contrary to law, they were subject to i individual of whom that public was corn- 
actions or even indictments as the case * posed ? The best measure the legiala- 
might be; but this was remedied, and j ture could at any time resort tq,- ior the 
properly remedied by the statute. When | public safety was, to secure die liberties 
regard was had to the various and com- and die privileges of the people. Without 
plicated jurisdictions of the justices out of, that they might put down insurrections, 
sessions, requiring often a very deep but the hostile mind would remain ; and 
knowledge of the law, nothing could be 1 all the securities which flowed from a five 
more fit than that they should be pro- j constitution would be lost. The clause 
tected when they acted to the best of; which he intended to propose when he 
their honest judgments; but the parlia- j had drawn it up in form, would be in 


ment of that dpy knew too well its (luty 
to extend the protection farther, and 


harmony with the general law, and would 
in no shape effect indemnities, unless in 


therefore, though after a-conviction was : cases to which no man would be hardy 
quashed for error, no action of trespass j enough to say, that they ought U> be ex- 


could be maintained, yet the convicting 
magistrates were left liable to an action 
on the case, if they acted maliciously and 
without reasonable or probable cause. 
He should therefore propose hereafter a 
similar provision in the bill now before 
them; as, if it were to pass as it stood, 
t he . m ost atrocious and notorious outrages 
"might be unpunished. Hi/" was aware 
that the preamble of the bill would be 
objected to him, and that Tie should be 
told the protection was not intended to 


tended, the false 0 pretext of secrecy being 
the only possible cover for its universal 
and unprecedented extension. 

The Earl of Lauderdale called the at¬ 
tention of tlv: House to the benefit they 
had derived from an adherence to their 
regular forms. If the preamble had been 
agreed,tp in the first instance, as was pro¬ 
posed, it would have givenjt complexion 
to, the bill totally difierent«*oin what it 
now ajS'.ieared to be on explanation. The 
preamble described its object, merely as 
screen magistrates or<~ others who had ' intended to prevent the improper dn&lo- 


acted unjustly ; but because they could 
jpot defend themselves without injury to 
■pfhers, even when thtjr conduct had not 
only Decn just, but highly meritorious- 
to that objection ho could only answer, 
~ fit such a shocking preamble be amend- 
' Ip^fih. laid down a. doctrine never to 

f pod". tiP this hour in any [English 
9 od! , e Nclaimed lord E. 
. were .we reduced ! 

ilfeiWBr/ 5 




sure of evidence but another object had 
since been avowed, which would -tender 
an alteration of the preamble necessary, 
in order to make it conformable with the 
iutention and spirit of the enactments. 

Tfic Lord Chancellor repeated tlm^ar- 
gu/pent, that if magistrates discharged 
persons illegally, they would require,: to 
be indemnified. The grievance which 
arose put of such a measure of 

Drjav^Tjting persous -who,-, were, innocent 
iwJNgNWl 4 Hqis- .90M, the 

tljft magistrates- 
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*he*ild not suffer for an Set of lenity, so 
that any proviso introduced in behalf ofihc 
persons discharged, should be considered 
with reference to the magistrate as,well as 
to those persons. If a proviso could be so 
formed as to accomplish the one purpose 
without defeating* the other, he was sure 
there would be no objection {p its imme¬ 
diate adoption. * 

Hie Marquis of Lansdmane moved for 
the omission of those words in the bill, 
which went to extend indemnity to frfa- 
gistrates for arresting persons in tumul¬ 
tuous assemblies. The principle of the 
hill was to indemnify for acts dangerous 
in themselves, but justifiable for reasons 
of State, yjhich could not be disclosed ifi 
evidence. Could any of the argument 
that rested on this necessity of secrecy, 
be'applicable to the case of persons taken 
in tumultuous and disorderly meeting!? 
Why should the magistrate be prevented 
from provingjiis own justification in this 
case? He tqpuld admit that the magis¬ 
trates who acted last year, were entitled 
to protection, but he was sure they would 
rather defend themselves in an open and 
avowed manner, where it could bfe done 
with safety to the public, than escape 
within the pale which that act threw.over 
them. 

‘ The Lord Chancellor contended, that 
much an exemption would expose the ma¬ 
gistrates to actions from, every individual 
arrested in tumultuous assemblies That 
in itself was a great evil. Besides, the 
magistrates would have a right in their 
defence to enter into the information 
they had received as to tht*objects of the 
meeting which would lead to the disclosure 
objected against. ” 

The Marquis of Lansdotvne observed, 
that there ujere but few persons com¬ 
mitted for^uch an offence ; th^ cases 
therefore would not be so numerous as 
was apprehended, and the mere proof of 
the»fact that it was a tumultuous assembly 
would be a sufficient justification of the 
magistrates, without any farther disclo¬ 
sure. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that many 
might represent more force to have* been 
■used than was necessary to disperse the 
meeting, the only means of rebutting which 
would he to enter into a disclosure of its 
nature and objects. 

iSbrd Holland observed, that if the ar¬ 
gument of thelearned lord were good, when- 
.ever* tumultuous assembly was dispersed, 
magistrates by whomtfiey were io dit- 
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persed must have recourse to parliament* 
for'an act ef indemnity. He denied',‘tlie, 
principle, aff it would go to overturn the 
whole law of the country. ! ' 1 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the hili 
before theif lordship* was not general, but” 
contemplated a fcase of an extraordinary 1 
and special nature, in Vhich it was indis¬ 
pensably necessary to protect the magis¬ 
trates tyho were connected with it. 

| Lord Holland allowed, that an extraor¬ 
dinary and special case ought to 
cided on its own merits, but mai^lned. 
that the former argiftnent of Relearned 
lord jjvas applicable to the case of ail rqa- 
gistratea who dispersed tiimultuuus as¬ 
semblies. 

The Earl of Liverpool admitted, that in 
the act of 1801 there was no provision of 
the nature under consideration, the rea¬ 
son of which was, that although many 
persons having been taken up on suspicion 
of high treason and not afterwards brought? 
to trial, parliament thought right to pass 
an act oi indemnity to protect ministers, 
yet at that period (Here was nothing like 
> insurrection, which demanded a measure 
of this nature with reference to magis¬ 
trates. In the late occurrences not only 
had persons been apprehended under the 
warrant of the secretary fff state, but in¬ 
surrections of a formidable nature had 
taken place, winch required the interposi¬ 
tion of magisterial authority. Lntge bo¬ 
dies ftf people were taken up by order of 
the magistrates—in one place no less than 
j 250—with a view to prevent the farther 
progress of tbp meetings of the 10th -of 
March. This having been 4he state of 
the country, would parliament act fairly 
by the magistrates, it it did not protect 
them froni*vexatious suits ! Their lord- 
ships should neveraforget that the preser¬ 
vation of the public peace depended o.h 
the voluntary efforts of these respectable 
gentlemen, who were generally unpaid, 
and who came forward independently to 
discharge duties *of the highest import- 
atfbd, attended In many pises with great 
personal risk, and which therefore enti¬ 
tled them to tbe*protection of the legis¬ 
lature. 

The Earl of Carnarvon observed, tbqt 
the arguments 1 of the' noble earl andjsf 
the learned lord went to prove that j&i 
act of indemnity was’ neecssary on eve^y 
occasion in which the magistrates et’effod 
themselves to preserve tbe peace flue 
country. Did the nbtflweair.mean toi*ffy, 
Slat the : Bsagistrses Tost' 
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tjlcir powers, and that they therefore came' 
to for indemnity i IF bo, 

and if the necessity was manifest, that 
indemnity parliament would pot re* 
fuse, ^ttit he denied that it was to be 
taken fof'granted that when Magistrates 
exertedtBeruaelves in the* case ©f tumid- 
tiM>ufe,a8seniblies, they necessarily violated 
tile law, and must have an act of indem¬ 
nity to protect them. He supported the 
% amendment, not because, he thought in - 
r dqranity unnecessary, but because m this, 
asVaJjTasin other parts of the bill, their 
lorddiips'ltere legislating in the dark. 

The amendment was negatived. , ' 

' l|pord Etslcine said, he would now move 
the amendment he had before mentioned, 
which was only to place all magistrates 
and others as, but for this bill, they would 
stand by the general law of the land. By 
the 41st of the king, though a conviction 
were quashed for error in fact or in law, 
magistrates, though protected when act¬ 
ing honestly, were still liable, if they 
pcted maliciously, and without reasonable 
pnd probable cause, Ct never was heard 
of in England, that any magistrate or 
other person of any description whatso¬ 
ever, could act with malice to the injury 
ejf another without a most severe and ex¬ 
emplary visitatico. He wished, therefore, 
after the clause, “ That every person by 
whom any such act, matter, or thing 
jihafll have been done, or commanded, or¬ 
dered, directed, or advised to be tione, 
shall be freed, acquitted, discharged, and 
indemnified, as well against the king’s 
majesty, his heirs and successors, «ts 
against the person and persons so appre¬ 
hended, committed, imprisoned, .or de¬ 
tained in custody, discharged or dispersed, 
qpd all and every other person and per¬ 
sons whomsoever;" the following proviso 
should be introduced: — “ provided al¬ 
ways, that nothing herein contained shall 
extend, or be construed to extend, to any 
act, matter, or thing, done to any person 
whatever, if, committed maliciously, hr 
without reasonable or prdbable cause?.’*— 
As the bill stood at present, putting aside 
every case where necessary secrecy of 
information could have any possible ap- 
jjjfcetion, no magistrate nor any other 
mMsoh could be impleaded or questioned, 
though he had acted with the most pal¬ 
pable malice in the presence of a thousand 
witnesses, who desired no secrecy, being 
ready to coane forward'to prove it. This 
error, so flflrontipg to common sense, mas 
jtll he desired to rectify. Let hottest 
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1 erior of every kind be stillpretsetvd, apd 
ji let secrecy be mmntnined withia its two* 
per Boundaries, as to timer that is,-whilst 
the Habefte Corpus was suspended, ** 
account of dangers ftom the lows being 
supposed to be overpowered, bet m| 
after order was oom p toi aly restored, and 
still less, in cases where no seoreey wso 
required bf witnesses, nor oould in. any 
shape apply to the testimony they had to 
give. H e desired once again to repeat, that 
tbe^mblic safety which in every oountry 
must stand upon the a Sections of the peo¬ 
ple, could never be maintained by sanc¬ 
tioning private wrongs, and by the denial 
of justice. 

s The Lord Chancellor said, that the an¬ 
swer which be had to make to bn noble and 
learned ffieod was very short—it was 
•imply this, that the clause which be pro* 
pdsed would nullify the whole hill. If 
their lordships did not ehdoee to agree to 
a bill of indemnity, let them say so; but 
if they did agree to it, let ^hem malm it 
effective. Were an action allowed to be 
brought against a magistrate on the ground 
of his having been influenced by maUcioM 
motives, he eould not defend himself with¬ 
out stating from what source he derived 
the information on which he hBd pro¬ 
ceeded. His noble and learned friend 
•aid, that the country was now tranquil, 
and that no danger would result from such 
a disclosure. But whatever might be ita 
effect on the peace of the country, what 
effect did their lordships think it was cal> 
culated to have on the peace of the iudi- 
vidual who had furnished the information ! 
The principle «of the clause was, that ad- 
mittipg that illegal acts bad been com¬ 
mitted, it'was fitting that the magistrates 
should hr. protected, not only against vex¬ 
atious suits, but against sut{£ which might 
be, otherwise so numerous, tout however 
complete the defence of a magistrate might 
be against them, bis efforts might be pa¬ 
ralysed by their repetition. No such tax- 
ception as that proposed by his noble and 
learned friend, was to be found in any 
preceding measure of a similar nature. 
His noble and learned friend, with that 
love fit his country by which be had al¬ 
ways been distinguished, exhorted their 
lordships to take care of the liberties and 
feelings of the people. God forbid* that 
any man in that House should, forget 
that that was the principle by whieft all 
their proceedings ought to be regulated. 
S'firt they should at the same time recollect, 
that they ought not to destroy ail autho- 
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4 lily for these*# fw^Ww|, bfa«6t- 
That for whfeh tjisil! Mfhip* *«4d fae| 
thetkepestis threat waMhe public safety. 


The niMe safety-ought to dm -secured 
wi* Cutle ioju»y.«»wwd. indiviifqalsas 
N possible; but without being afraid, of 
adaptiag evec #aa«h measure* towards in- 
dividual*, ilsuch measures were rendered 
necessary for tbepre#erva£©n*>f die state 
and the constitution. Thoae felt the most 


for the people who were anxious to pro¬ 
tect the great mass of the people fronpthe 
machinations of the few, who sought the 
destruction of the whole system of go¬ 


vernment. 

The Earl of Rosslyn could not consent 
to.ihe sacrifice of th% rights of so raaqy 
persons fdt the sake of protecting a few 
magistrates from actions. It seemed ad¬ 
mitted, that some alteration in the pream¬ 
ble was necessary, inasmuch as it aid wot 
state thp true*object of the measure, 
which was not merely to prevent disclo¬ 
sures, and protect those who gave evi- 
deace on which magistrates had acted, but 
also to cover with a shield the magistrates 
themselves, however unwarrantable and 
illegal had been their proceedings The 
noble and learned lord had given no suffi¬ 
cient answer to what had fallen from the 
noble mover of the proviso, who wasPanxi- 
ous not to expose magistrates who had 
•acted bond fide, but to open the courts of 
justice against those who had availed 
themselves of their authority to oppress 
and imprison individuals. The noble and 
learned lord had stated most truly, that 
by the indemnity acts of William 3rd, of 
1715, of 1746, and those that had passed 
since, illegal acts which had been com¬ 
mitted, were indemnified. It wa*s the 
only justification of an indemnity bill, that 
when, to preserve the peace of the coun¬ 
try, the lsrfTnad been violated in particu¬ 
lar instances, those who, from afsense of 
public duty, had committed the violation, 
should be protected against the conse¬ 
quences of their conduct; but in this case 
it had been averred that no illegal acts had 
been dooe, and that an indemnity was in¬ 
tended only to prevent actions, which, if 
proceeded in, might lead to disclosures 
inconsistent with the public safety. Where, 
therefore, malice was offered to be proved 
ip-ainst magistrates pretending to act for 
the public good, no indemnity should be 
allowed to prevent the plaintiff from pro- 
ceedingj or .shut; the doors of justice 
, against him, _Tu the.first Irish indemnity 
net, this principle was recognized, and the 
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distinction between illegal and JmplwotW 
■ arrest pr detention was established*JtwutgK 
? tboacth»4heeu. afterwards alterai*, > 
The amendment was negatived. , *. 
The MgrquU.of Lan&fame proposed, 
as an arae^meut, tpleare Ireland out gt 


Great Britain, The provisions of the 
Suspension act did not extend to Ireland* 
’4P that country should therefore be ex¬ 
cepted from those,of the Indemnity, bill. < s 

Lord Sidmuth said, thatthe- indemnity 
had no Deference generally toj^Mpd.jbut 
the name of that part of the qnjted feipg- 
domVas necessary to he retained to ropet 
a special case. A suit might be instituted 
in the courts of that country, at the in¬ 
stance of a person who was apprehended 
there for acts done in Great Britain, and 
it was necessary therefore to protect the 
magistrate who had executed the warrant 
of arrest. 

T.he Marquis of Lansdotone said, that a 
clause should be introduced to meet the 
special case, rathet than Ireland should 
remain under the general provisions of 
the bill. 

Lord Sidmouth said, that he had no dif¬ 
ficulty in alluding to the case. A warrant 
had been issued against |p individual who 
haa fled to Ireland. He was apprehended 
in that countary, and unless Ireland re* 
mained in the bill, the magistrate who 
executed the warrant would be liable to 
an action. 

Lord Holland warmly objected to the 
introduction of Ireland into the bill. Let 
the particular case be named, however 
objectionable, rather than feave the ex¬ 
ception general. He believed the magis¬ 
trates of Ireland, like the magistrates of 
Great Brifain, were active and, generally, 
exemplary in the discharge of their duty. 
He did no? mean to speak of them with 
the slightest disrespect; but he too well 
knew tne state*of that country, not to 
feel that a general bill of indemnity for 
<Wtg done by dhe magistrafes jn Ireland, 
would be a bill of indemnity for many 
acts of atrocious outrage. After the act 
of indemnity.in Ireland, which followed 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus in 
1797, an action was brought in that coun¬ 
try by a person of the name of Do^e, 
against an individual whose conduct ho 
(lord Holland) had thq misfortune to 
bring the other evening, under their lord- 
sjiips consideration, a sir Jgdkin Fitz¬ 
gerald, accusing him of acting in id* 
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ggptgrial capacity withmaUesous motives j 
a p 4*.alt l migh the act ofindemnity was in 
fajce^-Doyla-obfaiac^ a verdict and eeu- 
tencewasabou Jto he pronounced. In 
order ,to Rg^thfpgentletnan, if gentleman 
H* w«Sf «OQ|hor indemnity hjll, with a 
eweepipgqlauee, was passed by the Irish 
lem^tpre. He knqpr not if the bill then 
beffftp their lordship would screen such 
pqtjMu;, that to which he had just adverted 
But when it was notorious that for the W 
five and twenty years there had not been a 
year unproductive of deviations from law 
on the f**ahs$f some of the magistrates of 
Ireland, their lordships ought to be cau-> 
tious how, for the purpose of meetin'g an 
unknown, and* conjectural case, they 

S peed, to a clause which might deprive 
_ e Irish people of their redress for such 
injuries. The remedy ought not to ex¬ 
tend beyond the evil, and the indemnity 
ought to be confined to the particular case terly rpineiT in consequertce. This was 

| nofcan imaginary case. It was that of an 
! individual in Ireland, who $ad been »1- 
1 ready alluded to, of the name of Doyle, 
j on whom the most horrid tortures were 
' inflicted by a sir Judkin Fitzgerald, 

' against whom he brought an action ; but, 

; in consequence of a second act of indem¬ 
nity (the first not having been found sufli. 
I cientljr operative), lie was defeated, and 
, cast in 1501. costs, which proved his utter 
; ruin. Conceiving that the words “ double 
; costs” conveyed as much injustice as two 
i words could* import, he moved to omit 
the word “ double.’’ 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
next provision of the clause enacted that 
those who hack commenced actions, but 
who stayed proceedings, would not be 
liable *to any costs. The double costs 
were to ( t)p imposed only on those who, 


j already ■ commenced, without any antici¬ 
pation of this act. He proposed that the 
infliction of double costs sliould be con* 
fined to alhactions brought after the pas¬ 
sing of the act. This would not interfere 
with the indemnity. 

The Lord Chancellor said it was his 
intention to propose that the plaintiffs itv 
any actions Vhjch had been commenced 
^before the 27th of February, should not 
' be liable to any costs. 

L^rd King was desirous that the inflic¬ 
tion of double costs should be entirely 
withdrawn from the bill. Why, in sddi* 
tion to the evil of a deprivation of redress 
Were the unfortunate individuals who had 
bqen illegally treated, to be punished with 
| the penalty of double costs ? Suppose a 
j person were apprehended on a malicious 
j and groundless information, that he suf- 
1 fered a long imprisonment, and was ut- 


u question 

The Earl of Liverpool did not think 
that the principle of indemnity would be 
construed so broadly «as to include any 
casebut the one contemplated. He should, 
however, have no objection to an amend¬ 
ment, on the third reading, that would 
limit- the operation of the act as it, re¬ 
garded Ireland tg the special case con tqm- 
plated. The history of that case was 
this:—a man of the name of Benbow, 
whose petition had been laid on their lord- 
•hips tafile, had fled to Ireland, with* the 
hppe of obtaining there the means of be- 
Kg conveyed out of the country. A war- 
nipt was issued from this country for his 
arrest; and be was taken ujfin Ireland for 
acts done here, and not for any acts per¬ 
formed there. The magistrate who had 
executed the warrant in Ireland was liable 


t<f an action in the courts of that country, j notwithstanding parliament had taken 
It Was necessary, therefore, for his pro- ' from them the ground of"action, still 

_ -t - w_1_1 « 1 1 t_ w* . J i 1 *111 ° 


tectioa, that Ireland should be introduced 
Into the provisions of the present bill. 
Tfiis clause, however, extended no in¬ 
demnity to magistrates in Ireland, where 
the suspenqjosi did not operate, for ary 
arrest they might have authorized for acts 
done there. «. 

• Aft et ^some further conversation, the 
amendment leaving out Ireland, was 
•greet! _ to, on the understanding that on 
tfi?* banging up of the report a special 
elapse should be inserted embracing the 
care alluded to. 

The Earl of Carnarvon protested against 
the payment of double c osts by the plaiq. 
tifi io such .actions as might have been 


proceeded. 

Lord Holland allowed that the provi¬ 
sion just described by his noble and 
learned friend wasj commendable, but con¬ 
tended, that the principle of inflicting 
double costs in such cases was unjust in 
itself. In an act like that under conside¬ 
ration^ and which was extorted from par¬ 
liament only by necessity, they should bo 
cautious not to go one tittle beyond that 
necessity. 

Lord King’s amendment was nega¬ 
tived. The lord chancellor then pro¬ 
posed his amendment, to exempt those 
frtfan the payment of way costs, who 
might h*ve commenced their actions 
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Wore the 27th of February.—Agreed to. 

Tlie Earl of Carnarvon proposed a new 
clause, framed for the purpose of limit¬ 
ing the operation of the bill* to f those 
cases in which the interference of the 
'legislature was ^ indispensably necessary. 
It was stated in* the preamble as ,the 
ground ol‘ the measure, that the produc¬ 
tion of evidence in defence ggafhst actions, 
might be dangerous to the parties who had , 
given the information on which the acts 
prosecuted had proceeded, as well ap<o 
the general safety. The object of his pro¬ 
posed clause was, to deprive any person 
' of a right of action, whenever the secre¬ 
tary of state should make an affidavit be¬ 
fore a judge, that th%action could .not he 
defended without danger to individuals, 
and injury to the public service? The way 
in which he intended to effect this was, by 
enacting, that before the commencement 
of a suit the solicitor of the party should 
give notice to the secretary of state, awd 
if the secretary of state made no affidavit, 
such as he had described, ia the course of 
a month, the information should he pro¬ 
duced, and the proceedings should not be 
stayed; but that if the secretary «f state 
made the affidavit within the month, then 
the action should be immediately stopped. 
Unless some proposition of this nature were 
adopted, the most oppressive acts would 
• escape with impunity, even when not the 
slightest ground could be alleged for pre¬ 
venting an action. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that the 
effect of the noble earl’s clause, if passed 
into a law, would be to subject all the 
magistrates in the countryywnd all persons 
who had acted under them, to the discre¬ 
tion of the secretary of state, t6 determine 
whether or not actions might bf .brought 
against thein, Nor that alone. The act 
for suspending the Habeas Corpus vested 
iu the privy council, as well as iif the se¬ 
cretary of state, the power of granting 
warrants for the apprehen|jon of suspected 
persons. The privy council, therefore, 
would also be subject to a similar discre¬ 
tion on the part of the secretary of state. 
And who was the secretary of state ? His 
noble friend might not always be jp that 
office. One of the noble lords opposite, 
ia the event of any change in his majesty’s 
councils, might fill that situation, and it 
would then be to be submitted to that 
no9ie , lord, whether actions might be 
brought against his noble friend ? Parlia¬ 
ment had adopted the only proper course 
under such circumstances, by appointing j 
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committees, which had investigated* sH the 
cases of apprehension that had i couo e d. 
He was pessuaded that his noble friend 
had, in no instance, issued his warrant for' 
the apprehension of any individual, which 
instance he would not readily submit to 
the examination^ any parliamentary tri¬ 
bunal, acting under thieseal of confidence, 
in order that they might determine whe¬ 
ther or not he had been actuated by mo¬ 
tives ofpublie duty alone. 

The Earl of Carnarvon contended, that 
unless his clause were acceded to, the 
evils growing out oiHhis act £&4bd£HiJiHy 
drould be much greater than the benefits 
resulting from it. The noble earl had 
said, that if the secretary*of state were 
changed, the discretion would rest with 
another individual. Certainly; and so it 
ought; for the secrets of the office would 
be in the possession of that other indivi¬ 
dual. It was only by the adoption of 
some provision, such as that which he 
proposed, that he could be brought to 
consent to the great anomaly in British 
jurisprudence, of shutting the courts of 
justice agaiust the injured and oppressed. 
He would not at present trouble the com¬ 
mittee by pressing his clause, but he gave 
notice that he would re-introduce it in the 
ultimate stage of the bill* 

The clause was negatived. 

The Earl of 'Lauderdale said, he did not 
expect that the amendment whicl^he was 
about to propose, would meet with a bet¬ 
ter fate than those which preceded it; but> 
still he would persevere. Notwithstanding- 
tbe observation of the noble and learned 
lord, he coulcf not help thirling that, ’at' 
the report was, in fact, the ground add 
origin of the Mil, so the language of the- 
latter shoi^d be in conformity with that-of 
the former. Witfc this view he had te-’ 
lected a parage from the report, whfeh- 
he wqpld beg leave to substitute Tor-the 
first clauses of the present preamble.' Hie 
sentences whiclfhe would read were not 
filled with all thev words of unnecessary re¬ 
cital which inOumbered the report itself; 
but he pledged himself that he had not 
added one wordtof his own. Instead of 
the preamble as it now stood, he would 
propose the following:-—** Whereas, on 
the 9th of June last, a rising took place 
in Derbyshire, and the insurgents w?re 
not formidable for their numbers; and' 1 
whereas it was pretended that the state pf 
Nottingham was favourable to their de¬ 
signs; and whereas soi^e persons, nbotjfi- 
100, were on that night assembled Oh 
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reee-eou£*e near Nottingham; and where¬ 
as tome of them were armed with pikes or 
poke t end whereas they dispersed about 
two o’clock; and whereas the Derbyshire 
insurgents proposed to surprise the mili¬ 
tary m their barracks? and to become mas¬ 
ters of the town of Nottingham; but, in 
the course of their march, soma threw 
away their pikes, and retired before the 
military'force appeared; and on the first, 
show of that force thereat dispersed, their 
leaden attempting in vain to rally them; 
and whqmas the committee have the satis¬ 
faction ohdHiveriag *it as their decided 
opinion, that not only in the country ifi 
general, but in those districts where the 
designs of the* disaffected were most ac¬ 
tively and unremittingly pursued, the great 
body of the people remained untainted, 
ovea during the periods of the greatest 
distress, it has been deemed necessary to 
apprehend, commit, imprison, detain with¬ 
out trial, &c.” [alaugh, and Hear, hear!] 
Their lordships would perceive, that he 
had used no words that were hot in the 
report, and he therefore moved, that an 
amendment so constructed, and in every 
syllable warranted by their own secret 
committee, might be adopted instead of 
the unauthorized preamble now before 
them. • p 

The amendment was put and negatived. 
After which the House restlmed, and the 
report was received. 
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Tuesday, March 3. , 

Poor Lays.] Mr. Lustiington having 
presented the returns of the sums of money 
levied throughout England*and Wales for 
tfye maintenance of the poor, ( 

Mr. Davies Gilbert sflid, he had been 
induced about three years agt} to bring in 
a bill for the purpose of obtaining the 
information now laid before the House, in 
the hopes of drawing the*public attention 
to the most important subject which evdt 
perhaps came before parliament. UnkeSa 
some limit could be set to the rapid pro¬ 
gress of the poor-rates, Ihe ruin of the 
oountly was inevitable. Since the period 
in question, he was happy to say, that a 
committee had been appointed to inquire 
into the enbject; and this committee had 
excited mere attention throughout the 
country, and more hopes of good was ex¬ 
pected from it than from any thing which 
nod come •before die House for many 
years past. He hoped the committee 

t 
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I would not confine themselves to mere 
! matters of regulation, but that they would 
grapple with the main question itself. 
However Numerous and useful the regu¬ 
lations the committee might suggest, tnhr 
would not satisfy the couptry: by attack¬ 
ing jthe system itself they would eventually 
do infinitely more good. But a« an op¬ 
portunity would soon be afforded for en¬ 
tering into this subject, he should not 
take up the time of the House longer at 
present, but merely move, that the papers' 
now laid before the House be printed. 

Sir Charles Monck said, the country 
would not be satisfied unless government 
came forward and took under its charge 
same radical measuan for the relief of tne 
country from the intolerable evil of the 
poor laws.* 

Mr. Calcrafl was at a loss to know what 
grtitlemen meant by some radical mea¬ 
sure. If they meant that government 
ought to corn# forward anji propose the 
abolition of the poor-rates^ he, for one, 
would enter his protest against such a 
doctrine. No such measure ought to be 
proposed either by the government or by 
any other body of men in that House. 
The poor-rates were an evil no doubt 
and tnat evil was still greatly increased' 
by thfe manner in which the poor laws 
were administered. But this great evil 
arose chiefly out of our enormous laxa- - 
tion; and if the bon. gentleman, who 
moved the printing of the papers would 
but lend bis aid to diminish the amount 
of taxation—to check the extravagance of 
government,—he would contribute more 
effectually, perhaps, than he possibly 
could t do in any other way to the reduc¬ 
tion of thd poor-rates. No majority of 
parliament could say that the poor-rates 
ought not to be continued bqyond a given 
ticnev t The mal-administrauttb of the 
poor laws, which no man could more 
regret than be did, was no argument 
against a legal tprovision for the poor. 
But, he would gfk, had not the poor <• 
rotes been gradually diminishing ? From 
having seen the poor-rates so high, and 
from seeing them fall, be was convinced they 
would .again have them low. Gentlemen 
would have their com bill—they wanted 
to have a high price for corn, labour lew, 
and moderate poor rates. But those three 
things they could not possibly have at the 
same time. If corn was high, labour 
could not be low, without mere being 
heavy poor-rates. The labourers and 
their families must eat. Low labour wasy 
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Vjq doubt, .*• gr^at advantage in agricul¬ 
ture and manufactures; but H opgbt 
never be ao lgw as not to afford sub- 
sjstence for the labourer and Jus family, 
m& style suitable to his conditioA in life. 
VwbeUierbis yvage$ were 10 j., IBs., or 20s. 
a week, he carfidjoot, if it procured for 
.him that degree of comfort to whidh he 
was entitled. If they wished to check 
the evils arising out of the system of thel 

E oor laws, no man would go farther (ban* 
e was willing to go; but if it was int$pd- 
ed to go against tlie principle of th£ act 
of. Elizabeth, he, for one, should protest 
Against sucli an innovation. 

£ir C. Monck wished it to be understood 
that it was against thp abuse of the po<y- 
Iaws that he had spoken, and not against 
any part of the act of Elizabeth which 
provided support for the aged and infirm. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis deprecated «all 
di&cussipn on this subject, at the present 
moment, as premature. The subject yas 
one of the vtfy highest importance, being 
neither more inor less than the happiness 
or misery of a vast mass of the population. 
The committee had nothing so much at 
heart as to carry through the investigation 
of tliis matter in the most dispassionate 
manner, and to avoid coming to a hasty 
determination upon it. Perliaps, ifldeed, 
they would be blamed for their dilatory 
• manner of proceeding; but it was better 
that they should err on the side of caution 
' than on the side of precipitation.. The 
hon. gentleman bad asked, if by setting 
themselves against the system of the poor 
laws, it was meant suddenly to withdraw 
from the people relief irom the poor 
rates ? But it was utterly impossible that 
any man in his senses could entertain such 
a wish as to get rid of the poor-gttes alto¬ 
gether. Thi|i was what Iras meant when 
it yras salHi/ that government ^nid, the 
Ho.use ought to set themselves* against 
the system of the poor laws: the poor- 
rates, if they were allowed to go on in¬ 
creasing as they bad dope, would gradually 
absorb all the rents ana produce of the 
country. When he said, therefore, that 
they ought to set themselves against the 
system; he said he hoped that they^vould 
take,such steps as would prevent this ruin 
even to the paupers themselves. He 
should not, however, enter into the sub¬ 
ject at present; hut in the mean time be 
luwfno hesitation in saying, that the peo* 
pie of this country would have been in¬ 
comparably happier, from the highest*to 
lowest, if the statute of Elizabeth bad 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 
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never been enacted. When he sajd, this, 

he did not mean, to give an qftihioql that 
relief to the poor ought to be discontinued. 
With respect to what an hon. gentleman 
bad said as to the country gentlemen 
wanting tp have high prices for their corn, 
and low rates *for labour, he wished to 
assure that hon. gpntlemau, that there 
was nothing they were less anxious to see 
than high prices for corn and low prices 
for labour. If there was any thing they 
were more anxious to do than another, it 
was to effect such a connexion between 
the price of food and the pnpe of labour, 
•as would enable the lower classes to main¬ 
tain* themselves without any assistance! 
from the poor-rates. The committee had 
had but too many instances before them 
of the detestable system of paying &he 
wages of labour out of the poor-rates. 
They had had instances before them of 
farmers paying sixpence a day to their la¬ 
bourers, and paying them ten shillings 
and upwards out of the poor-rates; thus 
taking from others nearly the whole of 
the wages of sueh labourers. A most 
mischievous trade existed in this country 
of manufacturing goods for exportation, 
at a lower rate than that at which they 
could be made for. This was done by 
charging part of the wages of the manu¬ 
facturer on the land, which was reaping 
no benefit frotn a trade of which it paid 
the cost. He would not have sagl a word 
of taxes, had it not been a second time 
urged, that the increase of the poor-rates 
arose out of the increase of taxation. No¬ 
thing in his opinion was less satisfactorily 
made out than the position, that the 
amount of the taxation influenced the 
number of paupers, or the amount of the 
sums distributed to them. He denipd 
that this position Jiad ever been satisfac¬ 
torily proved [Hear, hear !}• He liad 
heard persons maintain that the country 
was so impoverished by taxation, that it 
was unable to fay for labour. But the 
dffect of taxation was only, to take from 
tfce«pockets of tine class of people, to give 
to another money already existing. It 
merely altered the channels of expendi¬ 
ture—it did not destroy the expenditure. 
That which was taken from the producer 
and went into the bands of government, 
was laid out in, the employment of soldiers 
and sailors, of persons who manufactured 
gun-powder, or muskets, or other warlike 
stores. Taxation merely changed the 
fgrm and shape of society. Ifthey traced 
the money raised ip taxes; through the 
(3 B) 
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different channels through which it circu¬ 
lated, they would find government as 
large an employer of labourers as indi¬ 
viduals would have been, if the sums 
paid by them in taxes had never been 
withdrawn from then.. To take, for in¬ 
stance, the twenty-seven millions annually 
paid into the hands of stockholders: there 
could be no doubt that this interest of 
stock employed as much labour as if it had . 
not been withdrawn from the agricultural 
and other classes. They all witnessed the 
distress felt throughout the country by the 
want of demand in many branches of in¬ 
dustry, from government ceasing to, be a 

E urchaser. He said then, it ought not to 
e taken for grhnted that taxation was the 
cause of the great increase of the poor- 
rates. He did not mean to say, there 
would have been so great an increase in 
the poor-rates altogether, if the present 
accumulation of taxes had not existed ; 
but that the mere consideration of the 
accumulation of taxes was by no means 
the principal cause of the increase of the 
poor-rates. Taxation*rather changed the 
description of labourers and the descrip¬ 
tion of employers, than the amount of 
employment. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the hon.**gcn- 
tleman whohadtjust sat down had depre¬ 
cated all premature discussion of a sub¬ 
ject of such importance as the poor laws, 
and had promised to avoid imitating in 
that respect the example of those* who 
bad preceded him. In like manner he 
should begin by deprecating all prema¬ 
ture discussion of this question, and pro¬ 
mising to aveid entering himself into such 
a discussion. But there would be this 
difference between himseflf and the hon. 
gentleman, that he would ke«p his pro¬ 
mise; whereas immediately after the de¬ 
precation of the hon. gentleman, it had 
seemed good to him to enter into a most 
delicate and difficult topje which had not 
any connexion with this important ques¬ 
tion. And .having th&» discussed tfie 
subject of the poor lawsVt considefhflfie 
length, as if he had not sufficiently re¬ 
deemed his pledge to the* Ho use, the hon. 
gentleman had then entered into another 
subject almost as important as the poor 
laps, namely that of taxation. The dis¬ 
covery which the hon. gentleman had 
made on this occasion, was not indeed so 
self evident as that which he lately made 
that the country banks issued paper. 
The last dfscovesy, however, though nut 
so self evident, was certainly highly enri- 
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ous; namely, that taxation had no effect 
whatever in increasing the number of pau- 
ers, or the sums necessary to be distri¬ 
cted them ; that is—it was of no 

consequence whether 1,000/. was laid out 
in the employment of productive labour, 
or yvhether this 1,000k should be with¬ 
drawn from productive labour, and given 
to a sinecufe lgrd of the Admiralty, who 
did no work whatever. He had taken 
this instance, which might serve as a spe¬ 
cimen of the doctrines of the hon. gentle¬ 
man on this subject. But he would keep 
to his promise, and not enter into any dis¬ 
cussion of this subject. He begged, how¬ 
ever, to protest in the first instance—for 
this was the first time he had ( heard this 
doctrinemaintainedin that House—against 
all and evfiry part of it: and he would un¬ 
dertake to show, when the time came for 
eiftcring into such a discussion,—that 
there never was a proposition maintained, 
mfcre fallacious or more daqgerous to the 
country. * 

Mr. F. Lewis explained. lie had never 
said that taxation had no effect in increas¬ 
ing tlie-poor rates. What lie had said 
was, that the number of paupers was not 
occasioned by taxation alone. 

Mr. Curvccn was convinced that taxa¬ 
tion dearly entered into the condition of 
the labouring poorer classes, and believed 
they did not pay less than 25 per cent t <f 
the government in the shape of taxes. 

The papers were ordered to be printed, 
and referred to the committee on the poor 
laws. 

Pomck RrfroRT—Pr.Tmoxr of Sur¬ 
rey .Magistrates.] Mr. Sumner pre¬ 
sented a petition from James Trotter, 
John Whitmore, and Thomas Reid, es¬ 
quires, magistrates for tim county of 
Surrey* complaining that tiuty had been 
unjustly attacked, as having misconducted 
themselves in their duty as licensing ma¬ 
gistrates of public houses. The deposi¬ 
tions of Robert Whitburn a witness exa¬ 
mined on the police committee, had 
formed the ground-work of that unwar¬ 
rantable and calumnious attack. The pe¬ 
titioners prayed they might be afforded an 
opportunity of refuting the calumny. 

Mr. Bennct said, that no part of the re¬ 
port was directed against the gentlemen 
alluded to. Though he thought it wpuld 
be extremely difficult for them to explain 
every part of the transactions stated in 
the evidence in a satisfactory manner. 
He should certainly feci it his duty to 
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^nore for the revival of the committee, to ent prisons, before he was removed, at 12 
allow them an opportunity of justifying o’clock at night, in an open carton irons to 
themselves. the sessions at Ormskirk. He remained 

Lord Lascelles instanced a»#ascj where there two days and two nights in irons,in a 
the reason for withholding a licence was dirty room, without even straw to lie on. 
'mistated in the evidence taken by the po- The case.was removed by the person 
lice committee.* • . who conducted the prosecution, by Cer- 

1 Mr. Bennet said, that in such a large tiorari to the court of*King’s-bench. The 
body of evidence, notwithstanding the prisoner was re-conveyed to Preston in a 
utmost pains, it was impossible that much cart, along with convicts sentenced to 
that was incorrect should not find admit- transportation. He remained there four 
tance. ,»• weeks in prison, when he was discharged 

Mr. D. Sumner bore testimony to the on his recognizance. During this time 
character of the magistrates whose peti- his wife and children! were reduced to the 
’ tion he had presented. Mr. Serjeant fnost^abjcct poverty, and obliged to apply 
Onslow and Mr. Thornton expressed for parochial aid. He trusted, however 
themselves also in sfc-ong terms to tbe indifferent the House had liitherto shown 
same cffecP. • themselves to the grievances of the people, 

The petition was ordered to be printed, that they would, on an occasion of this 

kind, show that they would not allow them 
■Petitions of J. Buckley MellSr to be made the victims of most wanton, 
and Sa.muel Pilltxg, complaining of and unjustifiable cruelty. 

Imprisonment for tiik Sale of Ho- The Petition was read. It purported 
litical Bocyts.] Mr. Bennet said, he to be the petition of Jonathan Buckley 
held in his hands a petition to which he Mellor, of Warrington, in the county of 
wished todraw the attention of the House. Lancaster, and set<forth : 

It was from a person who had not been “ That the Petitioner has for some time 
imprisoned under the Suspension* of the undertaken the sale of books, with a view 
Habeas Corpus act. The act of which to enable him to support himself and fa- 
the petitioner complained was one of those mily*in a more comfortable way than his 
measures, which the noble lord, thesecre- wages as a servant would allow of; that, 
tary of state for tbe home department as amongst the books and pamphlets which 
•head of" the high police of the country, he received frhm his agent in the way of 
had chosen to inflict on the country, business, was a quantity of copies of a 
The House would recolTect the Circular work*styled“ The Political Litany that. 
Letter of the noble lord to the lords lieu- upon the publication of lord Sidmouth’s 
tenant of counties, directing magistrates ] circular, Mr. Thomas Lyon, jun., in Fe- 
to hold persons to bail charged with scl- j bsuary 1817, sent one Mary Scholefield to 
ling libellous publications. Whatever i purchase two copies of the Ijtanyfrom the 
might be the intention of the nobig lord j petitioner, for the purpose as it subse¬ 
as to the degree of mildness 6r severity j quently appedted, of having the peti- 
with which persons so arrested should be ! tioner arrested for the sale of this work;; 
treated, the petitioner had been treated 1 that Mr. Thomas Lyon jun. notwithstagd- 
with a degft. : e of cruelty hitherto imknown ! ing his pretended alarm for the interests of 
in the practice of this country. The pe- ! religion, instituted no proceedings until 
tition was from Jonathan Buckley Mellor, | the quarter sessions in April had ended; 
by*trade a small bookselje#, in the town of j his motive for this delay was solely to 
k VVarrington. The offense for which the gratify his malic! by subjecting his victim 
petitioner was arrested, was the selling the i#aflonger pefiod of imprisonment; as 
well known Political Litany for which Mr. soon as the sessions were over, he deputed 
Hone was tried; but though the copies Paul Caldwell, flie constable, to arrest the 
bought for the purpose of prosecution were petitioner; when taken into custody, the 
obtained long previously, he was not taken petitioner demanded to see the warrant 
up till after the quarter sessions in April, upon which he was apprehended; Jjie 
when he was dragged to a common gaol, constable produced a pair of hand-curls, 
and confined several days in irons. The and with them securing the hands of the 
petitioner was conveyed, loaded with petitioner, replied they were his warrant; 
irons, to the house of correction at Preston, the constable took the petitioner to 
where he was confined six weeks. lie was a« public-house, and delivered him in 
altogether confined fifteen weeks in differ- charge to Mr. Thomas Lyon jun. who 
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was there waiting to know the success 
of his measures; the constable then re¬ 
turned to the petitioner’s house, which 
he searched, and carried away from thence 
about seventy books and pamphlets in a 
sack, amongst which? were Rollin’s An- 
jtient History, Wynne’s General History 
of America, Law’s Sterious Call to a De¬ 
vout and Holy Life, the Evangelical ma- 

f azine for two years, some numbers of the 
iiverpool Mercury, a few of Cobbett’s 
Registers, and other miscellaneous publi¬ 
cations ; Law's Serious Call, with some 
other books* thus forcibly carried off 
have never been returned; not onf pa¬ 
rody was found in the House, the one sold 
to Scholefield was the last sold by the pe¬ 
titioner, for, on learning that the Political 
Litany was considered by his majesty’s 
ministers to be blasphemous, he declined 
to sell an)' more, although strongly urged 
to do so by persons who, he has reason to 
believe, were emissaries of Mr. Thomas 
Lyon jun.; soon afterwards, the petitioner 
destroyed every copy which remained; 
the petitioner was confTned all night in the 
Bridewell, a dirty loathsome dungeon; he 
was then taken before the magistrates, 1 
Richard Gwyllyra and Isaac Blackburnc 
esqrs. and by them ordered to be confined 
in the workhouse where he continued* all 
night chained by the leg tp a 60 pound 
weight, without either bed or straw ; the 
next day he was again examined before 
the same magistrates, who offered to'libe- 
jr&te him on his procuring two sureties, 
in the penalty of 50 1. each, and himself in 
lOQl.; the petitioner, not V e ‘°g provided 
with sureties* was again removed to his 
former situation for two nights more, with 
a similar appendage to his leg, and again 
without bed or straw; he was4hen con¬ 
veyed in irons to the house of correction 
at Preston; here be was, for six weeks, 
denied pen, ink, and paper; he wa# con¬ 
fined at Preston fifteen wepks, from whence 
be was conveyed in irons, at twelve o'cloqjc 
on a very wet night, in *ap open cart, to 
the quarter sessions then holding at Orms- 
* kirk; there he was confined two days and 
nights, all the time in irons, in a dirty room 
crowded with prisoners, without any con¬ 
venience to ease themselves from the bur¬ 
thens of nature except an open leaky tub 
in a corner, and without even straw to lie 
upon; on being brought into court, Mr. 
Peter Nicholson, the attorney for the pro¬ 
secution, sqjd he had a writ of certiorari to 
remove the business to the King’s-benclf; 
the petitlbner was then conveyed back to 
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Preston, handcuffed and ironed, along 
with, convicts sentenced to transportation; 
about four weeks, more he was, in confte- 
quence t of%letter from Mr. Nicholson to 
the governor of the house of correction, 
discharged on his own recognizance to ap¬ 
peal at the court of King’s- bench, in com¬ 
pliance with which, not having received 
any notice *to «thc contrary, he went to 
[ London at a considerable expense of time 
and money, and having appeared in court, 
hc'ttas ordered to appear at Lancaster at 
the March assizes 1818; the petitioner, 
unconscious of having infringed upon any 
existing law, has by these cruel and ille¬ 
gal proceedings been imprisoned upwards 
efi nineteen weeks, been conveyed like a 
criminal seventy miles from Preston, he 
had to return home, to travel to and from 
London at great expense, whilst his wife 
adfi family have been dependent on the 
scanty aids of parochial reliefand<the con¬ 
tributions of the benevolent and he has 
lost a situation which befe r e his arrest 
contributed materially to his support; the 
petitioner humbly prays that the House 
will take into their consideration the state¬ 
ment ndw submitted, and that they will 
adopt measures best calculated to secure, 
the liberty of the subject, and to prevent 
a recurrence of thcarbitrary, unjustifiable, 
and severe sufferings endured by the pe¬ 
titioner, from the magistracy, or any their* 
inferior officers and agents.” 

Mr. Bennct also presented a petition 
from Samuel Pilling, of Warrington, set¬ 
ting forth: 

“ That on the 23rd of April 1817, Paul 
Caldwell, the deputy constable of War¬ 
rington, along with other persons, entered 
the petitioner's dwelling-house, and told 
him they*were were come to search for 
Cobbett's Books, and though the peti¬ 
tioner did not in the least resist the search 
of his drawers and boxes, but offered to 
find them the key of one box which 
was locked, thd deputy constable ortfer- 
ed him away with one of the persons 
who accompanied ; this person took the 
petitioner to the work-house, adjoining to 
which is the prison of the town, a damp 
unwholesome place; the petitioner waa 
not thrust into this hole, but was permit¬ 
ted to sit on a wooden sofa by the kitchen 
fire, with a chain locked round his leg, to 
which was fastened a GOlbs. weight* in 
this situation the petitioner was kept till 
the following day, and he was then taken 
before Richard Gwyllym and Isaac Black- 
bupie, esqs., two magistrates for the county 
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VrfLancaster, before whom lie was charged pear at tlie court of King’s-bench, to be 
with selling to one John Scholefield, on held at Westminster on the 6th «f Novem- 
thfe 8th ofTebruary, 1817, a seditious and ber, 1817 : there he appeared and pleaded 
blasphemous pamphlet called rffcThe Poli- not guilty to the charges brought against 
tical Litany; John Scholefield ndt being him, upon which he was bound over to 
‘present, the petitioner was ordered back make bis appearance at the next assizes, 
to the workhouso, where he was chained to be held at ^Lancaster, where he will 
•to the 60lbs. weight as before, and ‘was have to appear, a distance of about fifty 
taken the next day before the aforesaid two miles; that the petitioner, on his re- 
magistrates, where John Scholcfild’s wife turn from Preston, found that Paul Cald- 
deposed, that she bought the Political Li- * well, the deputy constable on the day of 
tany from tiie petitioner on the ,$th his apprehension, had seized the greatest 
of February 1817; John Scholefield part of his books and papers, many of 
deposed that he received the said pam- them not of a political nature, carrying 
phlet from his wife, and delivered it to them off in a large basket'belonging to 
Thomas Lyon jun.; Thomas Lyon the "petitioner; and although the peti- 
jun. deposed that hg received the par*- tioner has applied to Isaac Biackburne, 
phlet so ’purchased from John Schole- esquire, one of the aforesaid magistrates, 
field; on these depositions the petitioner who promised to speak to Mr. Peter 
was committed to the House of correction Nicholson, the solicitor who managed the 
at Preston, by the warrant of the aforesaid prosecution against the petitioner, to de¬ 
magistrates, tlu're to lie till delivered by liver them up, and although the petitioner 
due course of law; that on the 26th# of has repeatedly applied to the said Mr. 
April the jjpiitioner was taken like a Nicholson, and to Paul Caldwell, the de¬ 
felon with chains round his legs, fastened puty constable, they have not been re- 
to the bottom of a caravan, and conveyed turned to him ; and the petitioner humbly 
to the house of correction at Preston, and conceives the first seizure of his books to 
was there put into confinement along with be illegal, as well as the present detention 
felons and kept to hard labour, till the of them ; that the petitioner suffered very 
quarter sessions held at Ormskirk on the much from anxiety of mind, on account of 
4th of August; to that place, a diltance a *vife and two helpless children, who 
of 18 miles, the petitioner was removed were left in a great measure destitute by 
• during the night in an open cart, exposed his imprisonment; and he humbly prays 
to incessant rain, with chains on his legs, the House will take into their serigus consi- 
locked to persons charged with felonious deration the cruel, unjust, and illegal 
acts ; when the petitioner arrived at treatment which he has received, and that 
Ormskirk lie was put into a room, and was they will adopt such measures as they in 
kept there three days, locked to felons, their.wisdom may judge the best calculated 
and had nothing to lit: on but the to secure the? liberty of tlip subject, aud 
room floor, though he was at ihat pme in prevent a recurrence of the same cruel, 
a bad state of health, and hd was there unjust, and arbitrary treatment, which has 
informed, that a writ of Certiorari was been received by the petitioner from Jhc 
come from tjie court of King’s-bench, and magistrates and {Jieir subordinate agents, 
that lie n%s to be tried at Lancgstci* the in conseqqpnce of lord Sidmouth’s *Cir- 
spring assizes; the petitioner was removed culav.” 

from Ormskirk to the house of correctionat The petitions were ordered to lie on the 
PAston, in the same rqpaner lie had been table, and to be printed, 
conveyed thither, whew: he was kept five * Mr. Bennet vfished to kpow whether it 
weeks longer in prison, during which the intension of the attorney-general 
time, being unwell with a stoppage of to bring these men to trial, after the three 
urine, and not being able to go to his acquittals of Mr. Hone, the principal pub- 
daily work, he was severely treated by lisher of the parodies; or whether he did 
one of the turnkeys named Anderson, not feel it his duty to discharge the rc- 
who threw him down, kicked him, and cognizances under which they were bgund 
otherwise very much abused him, giving to appear at the next assizes ? 
hug two black eyes, because forsooth he The Attorney General apprehended 
was unable to work through illness ; there was a mistake in the supposition 
after being detained a prisoner at Pregton that the recognizances bound these men 
for nineteen weeks, the petitioner was to appear at the next assizes. The re- 
hberated on his own recognizance to ap* cognizances, he believed, bound them to 
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await the judgment of the court of King's* 
bench. Unless they had notice of trial, 
they would not be bound to appear. 

Mr. Bennet said, the learned gentleman 
had not answered the question, whether 
he did not feel it his duty to discharge 
the recognizances i He certainly had no 
right to demand this answer. 

The Attorney General replied, that he 
had no hesitation in saying, that because a 
person had been acquitted for the*pubii- 
cation of certain libels, he did not feel it 
therefore his duty to discharge the recog- 
nizance of persons un<jer prosecution for j 
publishing trShscripts of those same libels.*' 
Whether he should proceed in the prtise- j 
cution of these men would be determined ' 
by a variety of other considerations; but 
he did not feel it his duty to forego the 
rosecution of what ap peared to him to 
e a libel, because a person had been ac¬ 
quitted for publishing a similar libel in 
another place. He knew it had hap¬ 
pened, that in one place a person had 
been acquitted of a libel on the publi¬ 
cation of a paper, whigh had at another 
time and place been declared to be a 
libel by another jury, to the satisfaction 
of those who heard the trial. It was not 
for him to say on what grounds the jury 
acquitted Mr. Hone. He wished to qpst 
no reflection on that verdict: it was fit the 
defendant should have the full benefit of 
it. But he would take leave to say, that 
it did not satisfy him, that ever after 
these publications should be allowed to 
circulate with impunity. There were 
many circumstances which might havg 
weighed on the mind of thfe jury in the 
case of Mr. Hfonc. Mr. Hone had proved 
that after a certain time, when he found 
those publications were disapproved of by 
mSny persons, he ceaspd to sell them. 
Ha thought it extremely likelv that, con¬ 
sidering this, and considering how iq for¬ 
mer times, similar publications had passed 
without reprehension, tHfey might have 
acquitted Mr. Hone though they thought 
hit publications mischievous. But did it 
follow that men vending this publication, 
jphich if not a libel was literally poison, 
through the country, should be suffered 
to proceed—to circulate it at the corner 
of every street i Did it follow that the 
law*bfficers were to let this pass without 
animadversion? Since Mr. Hone had 
ceased to publish, other persons had re¬ 
published them, nearly at the same place 
where they were %st vended. They pro. 
fessed that they had a right to do so, and 
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desired that the subject should be brought/ 
before a court of justice; and so valuable 
did they conceive these publications to 
be, that th»y talked of bringing actions for 
the cojfyright. Whether in these indiyi- , 
dual cases he should think it his duty to f 
prosecute, would depend llpon other con¬ 
siderations than the acquittal of Mr. Hone.' 
They had been indicted at the Ormskirk 
.quarter sessions, and he had thought fit to 
Tcmove the cause to the court of King’s- 
beqqh, because, while the case of Mr. 
Hon! was depending before a superior 
court, he did not think it fit to bring on a 
similar case before an inferior court. 

Mr. Lyttelton said, he was glad he had 
an opportunity of expressing his opinion 
on these detestable libels, for sd, notwith¬ 
standing the acquittal of Hone and ver¬ 
dicts of the juries, lie should call them. 
H%did not think those verdicts however 
conscientiously given, could or ojight to 
altgr the opinion of any man in the coun¬ 
try. lie should have been Vlad to have 
had an earlier opportunity of expressing 
his feelings on the subject; but he 
thought it his duty, however unimportant 
his individual opinion, to contribute his 
mite to do away the mischief which the 
verdict, however well meant, had indi-* 
rectly* occasioned. The petitions before 
the House, however, stated matters 
which were very fit for inquiry. It was , 
not for him to give an opinion whether 
these persons shobld be prosecuted, but 
he thought it likely that a verdict might be 
obtained against these publications, when 
there was nothing in the individual case in 
favour of the person prosecuted. But it 
was doubtful to him, whether farther pro¬ 
secutions might not aggravate the evils of 
these plications. It was fit for the 
House to consider what cause had led to 
tbesq acquittals—whether tlJ^minds of 
the juries had not been indisposed towards 
any state prosecutions, by the unconstitu¬ 
tional law whichJiad been passed, and by 
the manner in wnmh other state prosecu¬ 
tions had been conducted. This he threw 
out for the consideration of the House, 
and he hoped they would bear it in mind 
when tfie bill of indemnity demanded by 
ministers should be brought forward 
[Hear, hear!]. 

Mr. Brougham was pleased that aa 
opportunity was offered to him of expres¬ 
sing his opinion on what formed a principal 
subject of the petitions they had lately 
heard. He agreed with liis non. friend in 
regarding with feelings of unqualified dis- 
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Approbation the very repugnant, and, if 
lie might so say, in every point of view, 
the very disgusting publications that had 
been issued; and he agreed %flth # him in 
not making any remark in disparagement 
»of the verdict .of those juries. Indeed, 
Jiad he been upon the juries himgelf, 
"under all the circumstances of the case— 
considering the impunity Qf ftirmer libels 
of the same nature, and tlie general con- ( 
duct of the prosecution, he should have 
felt it his duty to return the same velvet. 
The juries were justified in their conduct. 
They might, and no doubt did, wholly 
disagree with the tenour of the libels ; 
but they considered that they were poli¬ 
tical prosecutions, and if they had had tA 
times as much blasphemy in them—if It 
were possible that ten times as Tnuch blas¬ 
phemy could have been crammed into 
such a space—if they had been on <he 
side of government they would not have 
been called qp to give a verdict of blfks- 

{ ihemy agaiq&t them. They acted as 
Iritish jurymen; they thought that by 
acting as they did they served the cause 
of religion, better than if thej r had given 
verdicts for those who served "it only 
when it suited the side to which they be¬ 
longed. They saw that the intention was 
to make religion a eloke for political pur¬ 
poses. He spoke not lightly when he 
•spoke of things of the same nature from 
another quarter. Thetje were publica¬ 
tions which appeared more disgusting and 
more disgraceful even than those; parodies 
not merely of the liturgy, but of large por¬ 
tions of scripture; parodies produced 
with other views than the* objects of the 
prosecutions. He alluded to those which 
bad been published frhen the'noble lord 
and the bulk of his present colleagues en¬ 
tered upon, their offices. At that time 
parodies were in the course of publica¬ 
tion, not by a few obscure individuals, or 
by a few dozen copies at a time, but cir¬ 
cuited in great numbers smder the special 
protection of those verp persons who had 
carried on the recent prosecutions. Had 
they prosecuted those parodies? No. 
Because they were against their own poli¬ 
tical adversaries, and to serve theft own 
political ends. He would say, that no¬ 
thing could do so much harm to religion 
as to make it a handle for political conve¬ 
nience ; and that he was the worst enemy 
of religion who made a show of dealing 
out justice for its protection, but who,»in 
reality, acted on political grounds, and to 
serve political, interests. But it seemed a 


man might blaspheme—he might send 
forth as much irreligion as he thought pro¬ 
per—as long as he meddled not with the 
conduct of government—he might abase 
the ministers of religion with impunity, so 
long as he refrained from speaking ill of 
the ministers ofthe king—he might say or 
publish what he chose, so long as he was 
of the right stamp—he might take what 
liberties he pleased with the affairs of the 
churclf, so long as he left temporal sub¬ 
jects unprofaned. He bad a most com¬ 
plete dislike of such publications them¬ 
selves ; but religion, he thought for Its 
bwn sake, ought never to furnish means 
for tne expression of political displeasure. 

Lord Castlereagh thought the doctrine 
of the hon. and learned gentleman who 
had just spoken open to much animad¬ 
version, particularly as it came from a 
professional gentleman. There never 
could be a doctrine maintained more fatal 
to the laws, and to the fair and impartial 
administration of justice, or its purity and 
tranquillity, than that a jury, on their 
oaths, bound to d&ide on the particular 
case before them, should be allowed to 
travel out of the record, and erect them¬ 
selves into a sort of political tribunal to 
adjiffige, by comparison, different matters 
and different persons. • This was con¬ 
trary to the spirit and principle of juris¬ 
prudence, ana lie trusted the House and 
the country would never tolerate, that 
their* judicial tribunals should be elected 
into places for political disquisitions. It 
was in vain to defend these offensive pub¬ 
lications, on tjie ground that other paro¬ 
dies had been previously suffered to pass 
with impunity. He was at the same time 
ready to admit* that whenever the scrip¬ 
tures wermso parodied, the act was highly 
reprehensible, no enatter in what way the 
parody wasentended to be applied. Of¬ 
fence* of this kind, however, were open 
to different viewg. He knew not to what 
parodies the hon. and learned gentleman 
aTluded, but thpre was a gveat difference 
bft&een the effect of publications circu¬ 
lated at a cheap rate, and couched in 
language calculated to diffuse poison 
throughout the country, and those which 
were circulated at a dearer rate in a 
higher circle of society, and, in fact, 
intended but for literary classes. His 
object, however, was not to defend by 
comparison such publications; he merely 
rose to protest against the ^octrine '*• 
broadly laid down by the* hon. and learned 
gentleman, that a jury, solemnly trying a 
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particular fact, should ho allowed to travel 
out of theerecord, and neutralize that fact, 
because other parties had previously acted 
with impunity. In this manner the jury 
might be said more to try the attorney- 

S eneral fpr his prosecution,. than the 
efendant who was really committed to 
their inquiry. • 

•Mr. Brougham said, that the doctrine 
which the noble lord had been reprobating J 
was no doctrine* of his. What he had 
said was this, that the jury were so placed 
that they were called on to single out one 
man fqr conyiction on a particular offence, 
which had been committed with impunity; 
nay, with encouragement, by others Vor a 
course of years* To make such a distinc¬ 
tion to suit political views, would have 
been any thing but that even-handed 
justice which they were sworn to admi¬ 
nister. 

Lord Castlereagh appealed to the 
House, whether the hon. and learned 
gentleman had not re-laid down the doc¬ 
trine be had complained of. 

Mr. Wilberforce was very glad indeed 
to find that the hon. member for Wor¬ 
cestershire, and the hon. and learned 
member for Winchelsea, had so decidedly 
expressed their opinions against these 
parodies. He w^s himself entirely igno¬ 
rant of the libel of which the hon. and 
learned gentleman had spokdn. It ought, in 
his opinion, to be considered, whether or 
not, without prosecuting, the libel would 
be likely to have a great degree of circu¬ 
lation, or would do a great degree of mis¬ 
chief. He remembered a case of prose¬ 
cution, in which a noble lord (L. Erskine) 
had been particularly engaged. In that 
case, the question of prosecution and not 
pFoaecution was fully considered. It was, 
he believed, on the second part of Paine’s 
Age of Reason; and that time he recol¬ 
lected it was found, that the circulation 
was such amongst all orders and classes 
of society, that it could' not be brought 
into more notice or greater publicity. 
Before the prosecution of the present pro¬ 
ductions, he had thought, and he thought 
80 in common with a gfeat part of the 
nation, that such productions which were 
ao industriously circulated, called for re- 
prehension. He wished to liave caused 
them to have been prosecuted in such a 
manner as would have avoided the impu¬ 
tation of political feelings. He did not 
*|pk, however, that those who were 
parsed with the*defence of the national 
religion,* if that religion was to be pro- 
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tjected by law, could retire to their clo^etr 
with, the consciousness ot having done 
their duty, while such publications re¬ 
mained ucchecked. The possibility that 
political motives might be imputed to 
them, should not deter them; and the' 
hon. and learned attorney-general, with 
whom he had not the honour of a personal 
acquaintance, was the least likely to bo 
deterred by such ao apprehension. The 
real question was, whether such publica¬ 
tions had not a tendency to desecrate 
those tilings which a man ought to con¬ 
ceal in his bosom, and venerate in secret. 
And if such was the conclusion, it might 
be recollected that it was the office of the 
low, it was part and parcel of the law of 
tile land, that religion should be defended. 
Sir Matthew Hale, a great and excellent 
lawyer, had established that principle, 
and he was very glad to see that it was 
still maintained. He could not^ but feel 
grateful to his honourable friends that 
they had expressed such ‘sentiments on 
the subject as he had heard from them, 
and he could not but express it as his 
opinion that the officers of the Crown 
would not have done their duty if they 
had not exercised the authority of the 
law' against the wicked and blasphemous 
publications that had been mentioned. 

Lord Cochrane hoped the ministers, if 
they wished, as it had been expressed, to 
retire to their closets with a good con¬ 
science, would not confine their care of 
religion and morality to the prosecution 
of parodies, but would turn their attention 
to those who had incited innocent men to 
commit acts which would draw on them 
punishment. The true motive for the 
acquittal fif Mr. Hone was, that he had 
been tsipd for offences against religion, 
when his real offence was political. He 
should shortly have to present 1 ’a petition, 
which, when read, would, he hoped, in¬ 
duce the House to inquire into a subject 
which they had-hitherto avoided. f 

Parliamentary Reform.] Sir S. 
Ttomilly said, he had 46 petitions to pre¬ 
sent from the city of Bristol, signed by 20 
persons, each praying for a reform in 
parliament, viz. annual elections and uni¬ 
versal suffrage. The persons who signed 
these petitions, and others of the same 
nature, laboured under a great mistake. 
They imagined that there was a law which 

E jyyented petitions from being presented 
y the people to their representatives 
signed by more than twenty names* This 
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Vraa an error; there was no such law; and 
it would surprise those who had seen 

E etitions presented heretofore signed by 
undreds and thousands. TRA-e was an 
act of parliament, indeed, passed soon 
hfter the Restoration, which declared it 
an offence “ to solicit and go about, to 
procure” petitions to be signed by more 
than 20 persons; but the HouSe of Com¬ 
mons would never venture to pass a law 
to prevent the people from presenting 

I ietitions, however numerously signed, 
ndeed, such a law, combined with the 
rejection of printed petitions, would 
’ make it hardly possible that the sense 
of the people should be taken. The 
gentlemen who had signed the petition! 
he held in his hand, had done him the 
honour to entrust him with the* petitions, 
on the supposition that he would fairly 
present them, for he had formerly fulfy 
declared »tlmt though he considered some 
reform to be # absolutely necessary, IfEs 
sentiments wgfe not in unison with the 
plan of reform here proposed. 

The petitions were laid on the table, 
and the first was ordered to be printed. 
It sat forth, “ That defective represen¬ 
tation being the nation’s bane, the peti¬ 
tioners pray, that all male subjects in¬ 
fants, insanes, and criminals excepted) 
might equally share in annually electing 
Representatives to serve in parliament.” 

Lord Cochrane said, Jie had several 
hundred petitions to present to the 
House on the subject of parliamentary 
reform, a few of which he would now 
bring up. He bad four front St. Mar¬ 
garet’s, Westminster, 99 fro*m Leeds, five 
from Bristol, several front Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Ashton-under-Line, and a 
number of o'her places. •• 

The petitions wee then presented by 
the noble lord. They were sig*cd*by 
twenty persons each, and were couched 
in the same terms as those presented by 
sir ??. Rom illy. They svtre ordered to 
lie on the table. * 

Petition of Robf.rt Thom, com¬ 
plaining of the Operation of the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act.] 
Lord Cochrane presented a petition from 
Robert Thom, a weaver of Glasgow, who 
had been taken up under the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act. The noble lord maintained 
that the statements embodied in the petition 
deserved the most serious inquiry, as,«if 
they were true, acts of more flagrant injus¬ 
tice had not been committed under anv go- 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


vernment in Europe. A simple denial of 
the facts ought not to satisfy tHb House. 
The case ought to be fully investigated, that 
if the gaoler had been guilty of the op¬ 
pression imputed to him, public indigna¬ 
tion might«fall on the right head. 

The Petition*was then read; setting 
forth, • 

“ That the Petitioner, on the 22d of 
§February 1817, was most unexpectedly 
arrested by certain sheriff”s officers, and 
committed instantaneously to prison, 
without the exhibition of any warrant to 
that-effect or any preceding examination ; 
for ^ period of five days did the peti¬ 
tioner remain cooped up in a close cell, 
without being allowed an Jr aliment, ex¬ 
posed to all the horrors of famine, and 
the most imminent danger of perishing 
from the extreme inclemency of the 
season, reduced, as he was, to solicit some! 
relief to his sufferings by an attempt at 
repose on the rusty bars of the iron bed¬ 
stead, without bed-clothes or covering of 
any description; when at length he pro¬ 
cured a few’ coalsRhe vent was so foul 
that, amidst the smoke which then pre¬ 
vailed in the cell both night and day, the 
health of the petitioner was seriously 
affected, and at intervals his existence 
endangered, and even posterior to his 
liberation the petitioner was for upwards 
of two months utterly incapable of pur¬ 
suing his usual occupation, and i« conse¬ 
quence his family of a wife and four 
children reduced to a state of absolute 
mendicity ; lor upwards of eight days the 
petitioner was interdicted from any com¬ 
munication witli his kindred,«nor was the 
attendance of the gaol surgeon permitted; 
his constitution of course suffered se¬ 
verely, an A subjected him to the disease 
called the bleedingvpiles,which apparently 
will adhere t« him through life; the sole 
soured! of support which were furnished 
the petitioner on. the fifth day of his im¬ 
prisonment was the insignificant sum of 
eight pence per^ifay, from which after the 
innispensable deductions for fuel and other 
necessaries, there remained only one 
shilling and five pence weekly to support 
existence; that the petitioner’s humble 
situation precluded the possibility of his 
being in any respect accessary to (be 
treasonable practices erroneously laid to 
his charge; there was not only no species , 
of evidence adduced against the peti¬ 
tioner by his wanton oppressor^ in vindi¬ 
cation of their proceedings, but he was 
eventually released on the 15tht»l April 
(3C) 
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last, in cqnsequence of bail being found, 
but this recognizance has never been 
acted on, or the petitioner called to ap¬ 
pear in court; from these circumstances, 
so replete with calamity and distress to 
the petitioner, he perceives 'himself in¬ 
volved in ruin, and from his debilitated 
State of body iviuicrcd incompetent to 
provide for the sustenance of his family, 
who depend- solely on his exertions ttf 
preserve them from the keen sufferings of 
chilling penury, or the degrading resource 
"of piecnrious mendicity; on that philan¬ 
thropy' and generosity of character which 
even the most inveterate foes of England 
have been compelled to venerate as the 
brightest atti action of a British senate, 
the petitioner reposes with confidence an 
appeal against the undisguised persecu¬ 
tion to which he has been exposed; and 
as his case presents no tale of simulated 
distress, lie awaits, with deference and 
submission, that corresponding redress 
and indemnity which tlie House may ad¬ 
judge it in their wisdom expedient to 
award ; and praying the House to under¬ 
take the consideration of the preceding 
statement, apd afford such redress as may 
be deemed commensurate to the distress 
which the petitioner has so long under¬ 
gone.’* »* 11 

Mr. Finlay hoped the House would not 
rely on the truth of the statements made 
in this^ietition. It stated that the peti¬ 
tioner had been taken up under the Sus¬ 
pension act: but the fact was, that in 
Scotland none were detained under the 
operation of that act. With respect* to 
the alleged 4iarsh treatment, he had made 
inquiry, and Satisfied himself that the 
complaint was groundless. Two or three, 
mho had been confined uifder similar 
charges, bad expressed themselves per¬ 
fectly satisfied, and had e4en expressed 
their thanks for the attention paidio their 
wants. For his part, be wished inquiry 
being made into the circumstances of the 
case, because he knew jthe result would 
show the exaggerated nature of some 
statements made in ^his petition, and 
the utter falsehoods of others. 

Lord Cochrane said, lie had two other 
petitions, from W. Irvin and J. Buchanan, 
who bad been arrested at the same time, 
one of whom referred to J. P. Grant, esq. 
a member of the House, ns the person 
who had saved his life, and who could 1 
boar witness to his sufferings. They j 
were then read? mid ordered to lie on®the ! 
table* - 
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Copy-Right Bill.] Sir E^ertou 
Bridges said, he would not detain the 
House long in moving for leave to bring ih 
a bill do ^unend the Copy-right Act, of 
the 54th of the king, c. 156, as he under¬ 
stood no objection would be made to th< 
course he was about'* to pursue. Hr 
would, therefore, only detain the House 
while lie laid that the grievances under 
this act appeared so great and so severe, 
not only us affecting authors and pub^- 
liSbers, but the best interests of literature, 
itself, that he saw no remedy but its 
repeal, and he could anticipate no fair 
objection to it. He concluded by moving, 
“ That leave be given to bring in a bill 
to amend the act o i the 54th of his pre¬ 
sent Majesty, intituled,«An Act to amend 
‘ the several Acts for the Encouragement 
* of Learning, by securing the Copies 
‘’’and Copy-right of printed Books to the 
‘ Authors of such Books, or their 
‘‘Assigns.’ ” 

Lord A. Hamilton b^ped that his 
silence on the present occasion would 
not be construed into any assent to the 
proposed measure; on the contrary, his 
sentinfents in opposition to it remained as 
strong us ever. 

Mr. Peel begged also to make a similar 
reservation of his opposition until the proper 
stage of discussion, the second reading. 

Lord Palmerston said, he had to put 
in the same claim for his opposition in 
due time to the measure. 

Mr. Forbes said, he would also, in a 
future stage, oppose the bill. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Army, Esttmatks.] On the order 
of the day for bringing up the report of 
the Cttnmittce of Supply, to which the 
Army Estimates were referred, being read. 

J Mrl 'Lyttelton took occasion to call the 
attention of the House to a subject which 
he had, in the course of the last session, felt 
it his duty tri'bring into discussion,^ and 
against which hi thought the secretary at 
war had adduced very inadequate grounds 
of objection—he meant with regard to the 
affidavit which an half-pay officer was 
confpdlcd to make, to entitle him to 
receive his half-pay, namely, that He 
had no other emolument from, or employ¬ 
ment under the Crown. This he could 
not help consulting as a restriction, 
equally inconsistent with liberality and 
justice. To the half-pay he thought, all 

. * See Vol. 30, p. &23- 
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officers entitled as a -matter of right, in 
remuneration for their services; and, con¬ 
sidering the inadequacy of that remu¬ 
neration for the maintenance «^a gentle¬ 
man, he deemed it peculiarly ungenerous 
that an officer should be deprived of it, 
(unless he swore’tljat he had no civil em¬ 
ployment whatever under the Crown, firom 
which he could derive anjs additional 
means of subsistence. These were the 
grounds upon which he had felt himself 
called upon to resist this restriction in s the 
course of the last session ; and if hi? re¬ 
membered correctly the objections of the 
secretary at war to the removal of that 
restriction, they were extremely imperfect. 
The noble lord, if he recollected rightly, 
had observed, that this regulation was ne¬ 
cessary, in order to keep up tke military 
character, and to prevent officers from 
engaging in civil pursuits, which might 
unfit or indispose them for the resumption 
of military habits ; so that, according^to 
the noble lent, the return of a soldier to 
the habits of*ff citizen, or the engagement 
of an officer in any civil office, was so 
likely to degrade his mind, or to estrange 
him from the feelings of the military pro¬ 
fession, that in the event of a new war, it 
would be difficult to bring him back to 
the military character. Without dwelling 
upon the principle of an opinion so novel, 
• and as lie apprehended so unconstitutional, 
he should only say, that it was unfounded 
in practice, and that it "formed no valid 
ground for excluding half-pay officers 
from any employment which the govern¬ 
ment might think proper to confer upon 
them ; lor after all, it would depend upon 
the government to decide whether any 
such officer should be appointed to*a civil 
office; and he apprehended, that sinless it 
were thought that the possession of a civil 
office Miscalculated totally to corrupt a 
soldier’s mind, there could be no good 
ground of objection to the making of such 
appointments. He cou|d not, indeed, 
imagine any principle of justice or expe¬ 
diency that should wholly disqualify half¬ 
pay officers from the acceptance of such 
appointments. Therefore he objected to 
this affidavit, and the extraordinary res¬ 
triction to which it referred. The re¬ 
moval of such a restriction would, indeed, 
in his judgment, be rather a measure of 
wisdom; because the more a military 
mall was allowed to partake of the bounty 
of his country, the more he was likely to 
feel an interest in its fate, and the mlbre 
lie must be disposed to contend for its 
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security. It was, besides, to be consi¬ 
dered, that many, very many, of these of¬ 
ficers were quite unable to support them¬ 
selves uport the small pittance of their 
half-pay. He appealed, therefore, to the 
liberality of the House, and to that of the 
government itsejf, m favour of a body of 
gallant men who hadjserved their country 
amidst so much danger, and with so little 
profit; and he appealed with the more 
confidence of success, because the removal 
of the restriction to which he objected 
would be attended with no additional ex¬ 
pense to the country, while the govern¬ 
ment would still have the •discretion of 
appointing any military man to a civil of¬ 
fice. But it was quite qnjust that the 
discretion of the government to make 
such an appointment should be fettered 
by the restriction to which he referred.— 
There was another point to which he also 
felt it his duty to cull the attention of the 
House. He understood that a circular 
was issued, or about to be issued, from 
the War-office, stating, that no widow of 
any officer who hajJ died since December 
last, should be entitled to the pension of 
an officer’s widow, if it appeared that, 
from any source whatever, she derived an 
annyity equal to double the amount of 
such pension. This arrangement he 
thought peculiar]}' unjus?, because it might 
happen, that die annuity, which was thus 
to deprive a widow of her pension, might 
be tjie effect of an insurance Upon her 
husband's life,, which insurance was 
paid for, perhaps, by a material sacrifice 
qf the means of subsistence by both hus¬ 
band and wifi?. Would that House then 
consent, upon the ground of such an an¬ 
nuity, to exclude an officer’s widow from 
her pension ? Yet the circular alluded 
to would have that effect. The whflle 
charge for widow 5 s pension’s amounted, 
he oljjservetf, only to 90,000/., and possibly 
the result of the circular referred to might 
possibly produa? a saving of 20,000/. But 
would the House, fer such an object, ac¬ 
quiesce in an*act of obvfous injustice? 
He was among the warmest advocates for 
retrenchment and economy; but such 
retifenchment as that which he had men¬ 
tioned was not the kind of economy for 
which he looked, or which the country- 
desired. On the contrary, lie belifved 
that the people unanimously wished that 
the widows of their gallant defenders 
should be liberally provided for. Ministers 

J sould not therefore calculate *upon gratif¬ 
ying any class of the community by the 
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arrangement to which he objected: on the 
contrary,'auch an arrangement was likely 
td give rise to invidious comparisons be* 
twteen the treatment of those poor widows, 
and the extraordinary gratuities afforded 
to others who happened to be pearer the 
source of favour — to the commissary* 
in-chief for instance .[Hear, bear! j. He 
felt that it was the duty, and he hoped it 
was the inclination of the House, to inter¬ 
pose its authority upon such an occasion, 
10 order to prevent a profusion of charac¬ 
ter under the pretence of some economy 

to guard against a« sacrifice of justice 
■with a view to produce an insignificant 
saving. 

Lord Palmerston observed, that as the 
affidavit alluded to was provided for by a 
section in the Appropriation act, the case 
did not apply on the present occasion. 
He denied the justice of the hon. gentle- 
tnan’sstatcment, that the half-pay belonged 
to an officer as a matter of right, as that 
half-pay was in fact granted merely for 
the subsistence of officers during the ces¬ 
sation of their services,>>and as a retaining 
fee for their future services, when it should 
become necessary to call upon them for 
the defence of the country. But if of¬ 
ficers were allowed to accept civil aptfint- 
ments, it was felt* and justly felt, that it 
would be difficult to recall them to military 
duties when occasion should require it. 
There wqp indeed reason to believe that if 
officers were so appointed, they might be¬ 
come so much engaged in civil pursuits 
as to be disqualified for, or indisposed to, 
the resumption of military habits. ()». 
those grounds,, then, the affidavit objected 
to by the hon. gentleman was deemed ne¬ 
cessary; but this affidavit 4 was, in fact, 
nothing more than persons connected with 
othqr departments of tie public service 
were called upon to make; foj those who 
enjoyed superannuation or retired *pen- 
sions, were obliged to make the same af¬ 
fidavit, namely, that they" had no other 
emolument under the CroVn. It was also* 
to be recollected, that the ^requisition* oV 
this affidavit was not an innovation, but 
the old established systenf. Then as, to 
the circular letter alluded to by the hon. 
gentleman, the Regulation to which it re¬ 
ferral did not originate with government, 
but was recommended by the finance 
committee, which was of opinion, that the 
same rule which prevailed in the other 
departments of the public service should 
besVpplied to the army. » 

Mr» Lyttelton asked, in what part of 
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the reports of the finance committee the 
recommendation alluded to by the noble 
lord was to be found, for he had not seen 
any such (recommendation ? As to the 
noble ford’s reference to other services, 
lie thought it only an aggravation of the. 
principle to which he, objected, that it 
should be extended to the army; and as 
to the alleged antiquity of the practice, 
with respect to half-pay officers, he could 
not admit that-that antiquity afforded any 
defence for such practice. 

The Report of the Committee was 
brought up. Upon the first Resolution 
being put, 

Sir IV. Burroughs rose, and urged with 
additional force the* objections which he 
pressed last night against the amount of 
the proposed establishment. Compared 
with the peace establishment of 1792, this 
amount was peculiarly objectionable, 
unless it was shown that there was some¬ 
thing in the internal condition of the 
foreign relations of the country which 
called for a greater force at present than 
in the year 1792. But what was the fact ? 
Why, that while we were at present in a 
state of< profound tranquillity, at peace 
with all the woild,and without the slightest 
apprehension, as ministers themselves 
assure'd parliament, of any breach with 
foreign powers, we were in 1792 in very 
different circumstances; for at that period - 
the French Revolution was in its vigour, 
while its poison was spreading throughout 
the world. That poison was perhaps no 
where more widely diffused than in this 
country, through the medium of the Jaco¬ 
bin Clubs. Insurrections had, indeed, 
actually taken place, and Ireland was on 
the eve of rebellion. France was also in 
a state extraordinary strength, and 
obviously preparing to make war upon 
this «'jou«itry. But what was tfre contrast 
at present t The Revolution extinguished 
—Great Britain and Ireland in a state of 
tranquillity—and France not only indis¬ 
posed and unable,, to make war upon us, 
but depending for the preservation of its 
peace upon an army of 22,(XX) English¬ 
men, under the command of the celebrated 
Wellington. Was not this contrast, then, 
an additional reason for a reduced esta¬ 
blishment at home, in this the third year 
of peace, and without the remotest pro¬ 
bability of the disturbance of that pe$ce 
especially by any foreign power? Now, 
the ^vhole of our force iu Great Britain, 
in 1792, was only 15,000, and in Ireland 
only^ 12,000. Thus the total force for 
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Great Britain wa* only 27,000, in 1792, 
while for the present year it amounted to 
no less than 57,270 s—thus creating an 
excess of 29,526,i or forming onore than 
double our peace establishment m 1792. 
But, in addition to this excess, we had at 
present a yeomanry force of 23,809 for 
Great Britain, and 41,000 for Ireland. 
Thus we bad in the aggregate an excess 
of force, at present, beyond that of 1792^ 
amounting to no less than 94,335 men. 
What, he would ask, could be the reason 
for such an enormous excess i But it had 
been said, that as 1792 was the last year 
of rather a long peace, the comparison 
with our present circumstances was not 
so admissible. He ^giuld take, then, tie 
next year, 1793, which was the first year 
of the war, in which we wde engaged 
with France, and how stood the account ? 
In 1793 the force voted for Great Britain 
was only 17,000 men, and that for Ireland 
was 16,000, i^hich, with the volunteers in 
both countries, formed a total of about 
70,526 men. This force, then, compared 
with the proposition for the present year, 
would leave an excess of 11,121. Such 
being the excess between a year ef actual 
war, and the third year of universal peace 
both internal and external, he could not 
imagine how the noble lord and h*s col¬ 
leagues could account for the difference. 
•It might be said that the militia of Great 
Britain and Ireland w^re called out in 
1793, and their total amount exceeded 
53, (XX) men. Thusthetotal amount of force 
at that period might be estimated at about 
3 23,000 men ; but even this number com¬ 
pared with the regular army and the yeo¬ 
manry of both countries for the present 
j-ear, would leave an excess of no less than 
23,307. Such was the difterenci^ietween 
the extent of our military establishment 
in this the third year of peace,*beyond 
that of the first year of the most extraor¬ 
dinary war in which the country had ever 
befti engaged. But wl\a* was the differ¬ 
ence between our force in the present and 
the last year? Why, only 1959 men. 
Yet the difference between the circum¬ 
stances of the country in those years was 
extremely critical, according to tlielmtho- 
rity of ministers themselves; for at the 
beginning of the last year, those ministers 
alleged the state of the country to be so 
very alarming from the existence of plots, 
conspiracies, and insurrectionary move¬ 
ments, that they thought it necessary* to 
call for the suspension of die Habeas 
Corpus act. The history of that year 
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was* however, pregnant with evidence Ur 
show, that a large military forte was not 
necessary to preserve the pease of the 
country. For even the so much talked of 
rebellion at Derby was suppressed by 
one magistrate, on% offioer, and eighteen 
dragoons. Yefc this was the only inw e. 
rection in the country in the course of 
that year, to quell which any recourse 
was had to the aid of die regular army; 
for the rebellion at Huddersfield was put 
down by the yeomanry. It appeared, 
indeed, that on that occasion, one yeoman 
was fired at when he was seen alone, but 
the corps to which this yeoman belonged 
had* scarcely presented itself when the 
whole of the Huddersfield insurgents or 
rioters immediately fled. But what was 
the case with respect to the insurrection in 
London ? Why, that the lord mayor, 
seconded by one alderman, took posses¬ 
sion of the baggage and standard of the 
insurgents before any military force had 
appeared—naj% the Royal Exchange, of 
which the insurgents, it seemed, took 
possession, was surrendered to these two 
municipal officers, unsupported by any 
military force whatever. The hon. baro¬ 
net farther illustrated the contrast between 
the circumstances of the country at pre-' 
sent, and at those periods to which he had 
referred, expressing his astonishment at 
the system of military expenditure which 
ministers appeared disposed tc^ pursue, 
and his desire to know how it was proposed 
to maintain such an expenditure, espe¬ 
cially in the present melancholy condition 
and prospects^ of our financial resources, 
which resources those ministers held out 
no hope of relieving by any probable re¬ 
duction of thft expenditure, or by any 
attention «to the essential principles ^>f 
public economy. #The bon. baronet con¬ 
cluded by moving to leave out, ** 113,640’* 
men,«nd inserting “ 103,640 men.” 

Mr. CurwcH expressed his astonishment 
that the hon. gentlemen opposite did not 
consider it theif duty to qpake any reply 
tft the convincing arguments that nad 
been so eloquently advanced by his hon. 
and % leamed frifend. If on a question of 
such constitutional and financial import 
tance, that was to be the mode of discussion 
adopted by the House, it was high tirag for 
a reform of parliament. 

Lord Palmerston observed, that if what 1 
had passed that night in the House wear 
calculated to show the necessity of m’< 
reform in parliament, hs presumed it wagf 
from the very scanty attendance which 
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the opposite benches testified on the dis¬ 
cussion o& so important a subject. If 
reproach was applicable any where, it was 
to those .whom bo mo persons considered 
as the great defenders of the public purse, 
and who, it. appeared* had no time to 
employ m an investigation of the army 
estimates. He should think himself fully 
justified were he to abstain from making 
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i which could be adverted to ? But to this 
' the noble lord replied in a declamatory 
way, that the year 1792 was not the year 
1818, and/hat, therefore there could be 
no similarity or point of comparison be¬ 
tween the two periods. "" ' 


This was extra¬ 


ordinary logic for the .representative of 
the University of Cambridge. The only 
cause assigned for not making larger re- 
eny reply to the so often repeated argu- Inductions was the present system of reliefs; 


ments of the hon. baronet. He meant 
him no personal disrespect, but he could 
■ee in his observations no one point, which 
had not been already slated and discussed. 
The speech of the hon. baronet was en-‘ 
tirely made up of thread-bare references 
to the establishments of 1792, and it really 
appeared to him that an allusion to the 
period of the Saxon heptarchy would be 
as applicable to the present circumstances 
of the country. To retrace a comparative 
view of this nature, would be an idle 
waste of the time of the House. He con¬ 
sidered it sufficient to recall to their atten¬ 
tion generally the prodigious changes 
which the events of wa»and the operation 
of various causes had introduced into the 
internal situation of the country. Let 
them look at the increase of our popula¬ 
tion, and the consequent increase of tur¬ 
bulent spirits. QHear, hear, and a laugh 
from the opposition.] He could recog¬ 
nise no ODe point by which any identity 
could be established between the circum¬ 
stances of the two periods. The addi¬ 
tional charge upon the revenue was created 
by the increased pay and allowances, and 
he had not understood that any hon. 
member was ^prepared to recommend a 
reduction in those branches of expendi¬ 
ture. * 

JMr. Calcraft regretted as mu/h as the 
nobje lord the thin attendance which was 
given on all sides on a questiog ofso much 
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reproach applied generally, and he 
should be sorry were a division to exhibit 
their scanty numbers to *the observation 
of the country. He must 1 contend that, 
ltd satisfactory answer had been made to 
the objections to the amoilnt of the esti¬ 
mates for the service of England and Ire¬ 
land, and he had no hesitation in declaring 
his Relief that the reduction of 10,000 men 
was practicable. When measuring the 
extent of an establishment, how could 
they proceed without adopting some basis, 
mod what better one could they select than 
the'peace establishment of 1792—unfor r 
tunately (he last year of general peace 


but against this, it was but fair to set the 
operation of the recruiting service. With 
regard to the increase of pay and allow¬ 
ances, the charge thus created was only 
an additional reason for scrutinizing the 
establishment, which could not be sepa¬ 
rated from the consideration of our finances. 
He observed, too, that the security we 
derived from the army of occupation in 
France was never adverted to, and yet he 
apprehended that this force would gra¬ 
dually return, and that it* could, not be 
disbanded immediately upon its return. 
The situation of Ireland wjfs now one of 
complete tranquillity ; but in 1792 a large 
body of united Irishmen were in corres- 
pondence with the French government. He 
had himself proposed rcductionsin a former 
year, which had not been assented to. 
In one instance, he had recommended a' 
diminution of 3,000 men on a foreign sta¬ 
tion, and he was described as an ignorant 
prejudiced person, who entirely unseen- . 
ceivcd the matter, although, a short time 
after, his counsel* was adopted, and the 
reduction actually took place. What he 
had then urged, applied only to the ser¬ 
vice of the year; and he trusted, therefore, 
that similar recommendations of retrench¬ 
ment, t although opposed in the House, 
would be attended to out of it. lie was 
not one«/)f those who felt any despon¬ 
dency with respect to the financial re¬ 
sources jff the country, hut he? put it to 
the noble lord (Castlereagh), whether he 
and his cabinet conclave of fourteen were 
not bound to prpss down the expenditure 
to the lowest popit that was consistent 
with public security. When the House con¬ 
sidered the great number ofbattalions of’in¬ 
fantry, and of regiments of dragoons, and 
dragoon guards, of which the establishment 
consisted, it would be seen that the reduction 
proposed by bis hon. friend when applied 
equally to the whole force, would occasion 
but a small diminution of numbers in any 
particular corps. It should be recollected, 
thaj our present system of finance was, as 
it were, living from day to day; that the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the great 
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stock-jobber for the country, was, in the 
ordinary course of gambling, taking ad¬ 
vantage of every little variation in the in¬ 
terest of the paper which hitras ,enabled 
to throw into the market. That paper, 
consisting of .unfunded exchequer-bills, 

I amounted to fifty six millions; ant} al¬ 
though be did not wish to speak harshly 
of the transactions of the#tock exchange, 
they formed but an inglorious pursuit to# 
the government of a great country. All 
the success, however, of which the.sfight 
loon, gentleman could beast in his deal¬ 
ings, was the reduction of three millions 
upon eight hundred millions of debt, a 
boast which he apprehended would hut 
little mitigate the fain that a right hon. 
gentleman alio sat beside him (Mr. Hfls- 
kisson) must feel, after the* solemn ap¬ 
peals which he hud once made to him on 
the urgent necessity of bringing the •ex¬ 
penditure within the income. 

Mr. Peel Reused the hon. gentlemsh of 
misrepresen ,: *ig what he had last night 
said respecting the state of Ireland. For 
although he had stated it to be a source 
of satisfaction to the House that the in¬ 
ternal state of Ireland was much improved, 
yet he had given it as his decided opinion 
that no force of a less amount th^n that 
proposed was compatible with the safety 
of Ireland. This was his opinion: the 
opinion of others might be different. But 
certainly he was more confirmed in his 
opinion when he considered that the only 
two members who differed from it were 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last, and 
the hon. baronet—the former had no per¬ 
sonal knowledge, and the latter had not 
set his foot in the country since his return 
from India. It would be agreed on all 
hands that nothing could be nio*£ injurious 
or unsafg than a sudden reduction in the 
military force on Ireland; an® he was 
sure that the House would be of opinion 
that a reduction beyond that made in the 
present estimate was consistent with the 
internal security of that country. 

Sir ,/oAh Newport felt himself bound to 
express his sense of the obligations which 
were due to the right hon. gentleman for 
the course of policy which he had^mrsued 
with respect to Ireland, in substituting the 
civil for the military authority in the pre¬ 
servation of the p*eace of that country. 
Tihe reduction of the military force in that 
country should be gradual and progressive, 
for it could not be doubted that anyvsud- 
den abandonment of the policy hitherto 
'acted upon would be productive oj very 
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bad consequences. He thought that with 
respect to the colonies, they* should be 
made to contribute at least in some degree 
to the support of the force maint&Hiea for 
their protection. 

Mr. Marryat observed, with reference 
to the colonies?that they were not in a situ¬ 
ation of contributing to the maintenance 
of the troops, with the exception of Ja¬ 
maica. He did not think that a smaller 
force’could be voted for their protection 
and safety. 

Mr. Brougham said, it became the 
Commons of England—asrjnany, at least, 
as were then assembled there—to insist, 
that the number of troops to be maintained, 
especially in this country should not ex¬ 
ceed what it was in 1792. In a year of pro¬ 
found peace, and when all danger of internal 
commotion was allowed to have ceased, 
it was for ministers, and not for those who 
sat on his side of the House, to show why 
the force should be increased beyond what 
it was at that period. The people of Eng- 
land had a right to be governed at the 
smallest possible expense; and if he show¬ 
ed that the state of the country did not 
require any extraordinary measures, the 
onus was on ministers, to establish, step 
bj^step, the necessity of maintaining every 
battalion, and every troop of the line, 
which they now proposed to the House. 
The noble secretary at war had said, that 
there was a great increase of population, 
ancf, of consequence, a great increase of 
turbulent spirits in the country; but did 
he mean to say, that because the popula¬ 
tion was incyeased to the amount of five 
or six hundred thousand,* that the army 
must be kept up to the present numbers ? 
In that case,* allowing his position to be 
true, instead of an increase in the army of 
ten per cent., it*would be increased Jo at 
least one hundred per cent. What was 
theft; in the state of the country so dif¬ 
ferent from wfcnt it was in 1792, as to 
Justify the necessity of augmenting the 
army in this degree ? Was the year 1792 
> more particularly tranquil than the other 
years which had succeeded it ? He would 
maintain, that if ever there was a period 
in which the constitution of this country 
was exposed to danger, it was in the year 
1792. France was then threatening to 
sow discord and sedition in the country, 
and great apprehensions were entertained 
for our external and internal welfare. 
But the terrors which the French reVeflti- 
tion had excited wcrt*now passed. 1 hot 
revolution, indeed, had long fallen into 
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dispute among the nations of Europe, 
&ad,{ne danger; which it was said to have 
inspired was now on the other gide. The 
danger which now existed was not a dan¬ 
ger to be apprehended from the people— 
it was a danger that ai£>se out of the doc¬ 
trine of legitimate governments, to be 
maintained and supported by military 
force—it was a danger that the govern¬ 
ments would' go too fitr in trampling on 
the rights and liberties of their subjects. 
And yet this was the time in which the 
ministers of the Crown thought proper to 
desire so considerable*an increase of the 
standing army! compared with what it was' 
in the year 1792. It was admitted, lhat 
Ireland was the most disturbed part of 
our dominions, and that England was the 
most tranquil; but, in framing the esti¬ 
mates, this view of the empire was en¬ 
tirely overlooked, and the increase of the 
army in England was much greater than 
the augmentation which ministers had 
made for the sister country. If they 
wished to remove the discontent which 
unfortunately existed in that part of the 
empire; if they were desirous of govern¬ 
ing Ireland, not by the sword, but by the 
laws; they would turn their attention to 
those subjects which formed the principal 
grounds of murmur. The noble lord and 
his colleagues would readily understand 
that he alluded to the Catholic claims; 
which, if^ranted, would have the effect 
of restoring tranquillity in every part of 
the kingdom. It was scarcely necessary, 
at that time of day, to observe, that stand¬ 
ing armies were utterly inconsistent with 
the spirit of oqr free constitution; but he 
would venture to 6»y, that it was one of 
the most calamitous signs \>f the times, 
that, in every country, armies were kept 
up for the purpose of spoliation, and of 
exciting terror in the minds of«the people. 
If any change in the affairs of the world 
liad rendered it necessary for England to 
deviate from her ancient policy with res¬ 
pect to a standipg army, tfoat change took* 

{ dace previous to 1792 ; dnd, therefore} 
le again placed his foot on that year, as 
the standard which ought*to govern pur 

f iroceedings, and he called on the noble 
ord to show what there was in the state 
of Europe which conld warrant him to 
propose the present enormous establish¬ 
ment. He was persuaded that it was quite 
preposterous and unnecessary; and he la¬ 
mented that so little attention had been 
paid to the discussion of the estimates thin 
year. Ha would freely admit, and he 
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regretted to be forced to obsert'e, that 
the little attention which had been devoted 
to them, did as little credit to those »fbo 
sat on ^rs aide of the House as to those 
who sat on the other; but he Imped it 
might arise from some accidental circum¬ 
stance. Having stated thus much, he 
should merely add that he felt itjiis duty 
to oppose so*lar^»e a standing army, and 
qnost heartily approved of the amendment. 

Lord Cadlcrmgh could not allow the 
question to go to a division without say¬ 
ing a few words. It was not from not 
feeling the great importance of the ques¬ 
tion that he had not sooner offered him¬ 
self to the attention of the House, but 
b&ause he had heard nothing urged in 
the course of the debate which was an 
argument dgainst the proposed establish¬ 
ment ; and he referred to the thinness of 
the* 1 House on the present occasion as 
evincing a feeling, that aftdr the previous 
discussions, the opinions of* ipembers were 
settled as to the necessity gjf the amount 
of force proposed. The hon. and learned 
gentleman wished to take the year 1792 
as the standard, according to which the 
estimates'of the present year should be 
regulated. Now, with respect to the es¬ 
tablishment of 1792, he begged the House 
to recbllect that Mr. Pitt, in that year, 
when he proposed the estimates, stated, 
that he had framed them on the prospect* 
of a long period qf profound peace. In 
this it unhappily proved that Mr. Pitt was 
mistaken, for the war broke out the very 
next year; and the consequence of the 
lowness of the establishment in the year 
1792 was, that this country suffered very 
much ffom an extreme degree of military 
feebleness during the first years of the 
war. Tlip hon. and learned baronet 
thought that we could do at present with 
a force af 10,000 men less than that in 
the estimates, but then he forgot to state 
the particular quarter in which the reduc¬ 
tion was to be made. Was it serioudiy 
said, that any redretion could be made 
in the 26,000 men to be kept up for the 
home service ? In which part of the home 
establishment would the hon. and learned 
baronets make his reduction i Not less 
than 11,000 men were required for the 
service of the metropolis and the dock¬ 
yards; and could 16.000 be thought suffix 
cient for that of all England ? He assuqsd 
the House that ministers intended to 
mak|* every possible reduction which 
would not be inconsistent with the bite- 
rests and safety of the country. 


4 
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Mr. Banket thought that thd p m o cn t 
vote was larger than the necessity of the 
.case required. Last year, from the agi¬ 
tated state of the country, ha hpd not 
thought any reduction could safely be 
made in the force proposed for England; 
font now that ordgr and tranquillity oqce 
more prevailed, he was of a different opi¬ 
nion. As to the army in Ireland, he wish¬ 
ed it to be reduced gradually. 

The question being put, that “ 113,640 
men’* stand part of the question, she 
House divided: Ayes, 51 ; Noes, 21.* 

Lid of the Minority. 


Allliorp, vise. 
Brougliam, llenry 
Brakes, llctry 
Babington, Thomas 
Curwen, J. C. 
Duncannon, vise. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. 
Fazakerley, Nic.* 
Gordon, Robert 
Grenfell, Pascoif 
Ilurst, Robert * 
Lemon, sir W. 


Lyttelton, lion. W. 
Monck, sir 0. 
plow port, sir John 
Ord, Win.. 

Sharp, Richard 
Smyth, J 11. 

Smith, W. ' 

Svmonds, T. P. 
Warre, J.A. * 

Tu.Lr.Rs. 
Burroughs, sir W. 
Calcrait, J. 
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Wednesday, March 4. 

Committee of Supply—Miscella¬ 
neous Services.] The House resolved 
itself into a Committee of Supply to 
which the Miscellaneous Estimates were 
referred. On the resolution, “ That 
60,000/. be granted towards defraying the 
expense of the building of a Penitentiary 
House at Millbank, for the year 1818,” 
Mr. Gordon said, that the House ought 
to be made acquainted with the way in 
which the sums before granted for the 
building of this establishment hjid been 
spent. It had been found necessary to 
take down%ome of the towers, tl|ey had 
been so badly constructed. The sum now 
required was for rebuilding. 

Mr. Lockhart said, no lt$s than 71,0001. 
above the sum at whicji the expense of 
this prison was originally estimated, had 
already been voted; and as a prison it 
had totally failed to produce the effect 
which the House had in view, namely, to 
deter from the commission of crime. It 
might indeed have produced, what, com¬ 
pared with the other, was a secondary ob¬ 
ject^ the amendment of the criminal. But 
that was of small importance, compared 
with the deterring from the commission 
of crime.. It might be Christian-like to 
endeavour to better these people, and to 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


send them into the world in a i_ 

fortable condition than they weiw in b#* 
fore.' The ijorld, however, could di wwme 
with them; for he believed the chasm in 
society, occasioned by the removal of 
culprits, cquld always be soon filled up. 
Notwithstanding*^ sums expended by 
the country in prisons and establishments 
of various descriptions, they found that 
{primes were perpetually increasing. There 
were other means to which they ought 
to turn their attention. * A vigilant police 
ought to be established. The metropolis 
ought to be divided jnto districts, and a 
stricter watch set over thosS individuals 
who #ere habituated to crimes, and who 
were known not to obtain their living by 
honest means. If one quarter of the sum 
which they were devoting to this useless 
expense were expended on a watchful 
police, the commission of crime would 
soon receive an effective check, and they 
would not witness those disgraceful crimes 
which the metropolis had of late exhibited. 
He hoped the House would soon turn 
their attention to this subject. He did 
not think that a diminution of punishment 
could have the effect of preventing crime* 
A permanent and extensive effect could 
onlyabe produced by a vigorous policev 
It wgs said that our prisons were nurseries 
of crime; that the comparatively inno¬ 
cent, from associating with hardened cri¬ 
minals, returned to society much worse 
members than when they entered\he pri¬ 
sons. Why, he would ask, in the prisons 
of this metropolis, should persons, whose 
guilt was not established, be kept five or 
six weeks in the company jA’ hardened 
criminals ? At present, instead of the cri¬ 
minals being punished, society was pu¬ 
nished ; and society was punished because 
it was so negligent. 

Mr. C. Long said, the objections to tffo 
Penitentiary at Millbank ought to have 
been stated at an earlier period. It ought 
to be recollected that the Penitentiary 
was adopted by parliament after a great 
danl*of discussion. He wSs astonished 
that die hon. gentleman should consider 
the amendment of the persons in that pri¬ 
son ^secondary object. The hon. gen¬ 
tleman Had said what was perfectly true, 
that innocent persons, from mixing with 
hardened criminals in prisons, came dut 
depraved. Did he mean to say, then, that 
a system by which the amendment of pri¬ 
soners was promoted, was not worth the . 
attention of the House i _It wa® true that, 
a tower bad been pulled down an<| rebuilt* 
(3D) 
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Those who planned and superintended 
the building had not the choice of the 
situation, which was pointed out by act 
of parliament, A small part of the build¬ 
ing nad giveaway, but the cause was known, 
and from the means ^hich had been adopt¬ 
ed, no further apprehension'was enter- 
4amedU AH who had visited the building 
agreed, that it could not possibly be 
-constructed on a plan better calculated to 
answer the object in view. The system 
appeared, as far*as they had yet had any 
experience of it, to answer die purpose of 
those who projected it. This was very 
-much owing tp~an hon. friend of his (Mr. 
.Hoiford) who had devoted all his tune to, 
this object. ( Without a constant vigilance 
and superintendence, the hopes of the 
House from this prison would be frus¬ 
trated. 

Mr. Lockhart explained. The right hon. 
gentleman had very much misunderstood 
Juki, if he supposed that he considered the 
amendment of prisoners a secondary con¬ 
sideration. He had merely said that 
this . was secondary with reference to 
the greater consideration of preventing 
crime. 

Mr. Arbuthnot appealed to the hon. 
member for Shrewsbury as to the amelio¬ 
ration in the conduct of the prisoners in 

.the Penitential^’. * 

Mr. liennct said, he approved, in great 
part, of the system pursued at Milibank, 
though he thought it admitted of improve¬ 
ment 

Mr. Wynn said, that when they consi¬ 
dered (lie great expense which the trans¬ 
portation of offenders oocasioned to‘the 
country, a fid how little satisfactory the 
result had been, particularly in the case of 
females, they could not fail to view the 
'Penitentiary plan as most beneficial to 
the country. * 

The Resolution was then*agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, “ That 725,6*11. 12*. Sd. be 
granted on account of {he Bum of two mil¬ 
lions to be applied by hi* majesty, iq enn- 
. cert with his majesty the king of the Ne¬ 
therlands, towards improving the defences 
of the Low Countries, by virtue jof the 
Convention concluded on the 13th of 
Angus! 1SH.” In proposing this vote, he 
hnd& the Satisfaction of informing the 
Hhfese, that the subject of the vote was 
, not likely to occasion the charges upon 
; .-the public that had at first been imagined; 
i ‘for the Ejrebeh,government, it was a sub¬ 
ject- of cottsid&rable congratulation, hod 
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msA» nor delay whatever in the payment 
of the charges which they had to bear. 

Mr. Wan e observed, that by the treaty, 
of 1815 there was to be set apart 60 mil¬ 
lions 6f livres out of the 125 millions of 
livres which was to be paid by France to 
the Netherlands, for the reparation of the 
fortresses on the Flemish frontier. The 
whole expense of the reparation of these 
fortresses was 0 estimated at 137 millions of 
livres. He did not know whether these 
6Q t millions had already beeD expended by 
the king of the Netherlands in contribut¬ 
ing to the repair of the fortresses; and 
he could wish to receive some informa¬ 
tion from the noble lord on this subject. 

I Lord Castlereagh said, that as a consi¬ 
deration for the c&onies ced~d by Hol¬ 
land to this country, it was understood 
that Great Britain was to contribute 
equally with Holland towards the repara¬ 
tion of the fortresses on *.he French fron- 
^•er. Sixty million livres to be received 
from France were to be Appropriated to 
the same purpose. Th£ contributions 
from France were to be applied in the 
first place towards that expense. He 
could .assure the hon. member that in all 
cases the sums received from France were 
appropriated to this object as 60 on as they 
cams in ; but the whole of the 60 millions 
of livres, had not been so employed, be¬ 
cause this sum had not yet all come in. , 

Mr. Warre observed, that by an addi¬ 
tional article of r the treaty we were bound 
to bear equally with the king of the Ne¬ 
therlands such farther charges incurred in 
the reparation of the Belgic fortresses as 
should not make the sum to be paid by 
Great Britain to exceed in the whole 
three millions. He should like to know 
from the noble lord how far we were lia¬ 
ble to (fay more than two millions towards 
the repair of the fortresses ? « 

"Lora Castlereagh said, the whole sum 
which Great Britain was bound to pay 
by the treaty, could not exceed two emu- 
lions. * • 

Mr. Warre a&ed, if by the treaty wc 
could not be called on to pay three mil¬ 
lions in all towards the Belgic fortresses ! 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer allow¬ 
ed that the treaty was not very clearly 
worded with respect to this matter; but 
there was a distinct understanding, that 
the whole sum which Great Britain should 
contribute towards the repair of the Belgic 
fortresses should not exceed two millions; 
«ad that the whole charge which could by 
any possibility be brought against Great 
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i Britain by the king of the Netherlands would be sufficient. If it was desirable 
, should not exceed threemillions. then, that the returns should be 4 letftrery- 

K Mr. Tierney was willing to believe that ed, it wouty be desirable that the’MfcUfie 
this was the understanding at tignipg the Bhould be taken to produce a comp«Miee 
treaty, still, however, the treaty itself with those orders which had been hitherto 
might be thought to bear a different con- ineffectuallygiVen. TJfae Treasury, andthe 
struction. t Tax-office had at present no means to en» 

- The Resolution was then agreed to. "* force compliance, if their directions were 

• disobeyed. He should therefore move for a 

Mr. Brougham’s Motion respect- ^committee to inquire what steps had been 
tiro the Income Tax Returns and taken. • To this motion, be believed, no 
Papers.] Mr. Brougham said, he tjsse objection would be made. Hewasmoredis- 
to make a proposition to carry into effect posed to do this, because he thought he 
8 measure, the propriety of which was ad- had observed on fonper occasions a stow- 
• mitted, he believed, on all sides of the ness in the Tax-office in attending to the 
House; he meant the destruction of elU' ordefc of the House. It was a refractory 
remains of that tax ft on which they has department, though he attached no blame 
long ago fassed a sentence of condemns to his hon. and learned friend at the head 
tion. The principle on which the motion of it; but there was something in the na- 
proceeded was so obvious, that lie should ture of the department which made them 
not offer a word in support of it, but die slow. If they might trust the index of 
should shortly state the circumstances the votes on the Sd of February a return 
which now rendered it necessary. About had been moved for of the pensions of the 
two years ag<f the chancellor of the exche- late .property tax inspectors, which return 
quer had statdff, that he had given direc- had not yet been made, though it might 
tions for the destruction of the returns have been made in jialf the time. But ever 
under the income tax. Subsequently to since the slip the House had made two 
that, it was found that these directions had years ago, by the repeal of the Income tax, 
been very imperfectly complied with; the House had been looked upon, by all 
that the originals or copies of these re- concerned in the extracting money by 
turns were bandied about, and soldtevery taxation, with a jealous eye. He believed 
where as waste paper, aud that in some in many instances it would be found, that 
• places a person could hardly go into a the names at the heads of the returns had 
shop without seeing the returns of some only been altered by a stroke or two of 
of his neighbours, or perhaps his own. the ppn, or an attempt at erasurfe, which 
When this was mentioned, it was said, left them quite legible to eyes but half as 
that steps would be taken to destroy the sharp as those employed in the collection 
returns; and about the same time a circu- of taxes. In some of the instances he had 
lar was issued, requiring the officers to been made acquainted with, a person had 
destroy the original returns, preserving sent for goods from a chandlers shop, and 
copies, which were to be transmitted to with the gliodifcwere sent him a return of 
the tax-office in London, and the/e to be one of hjs neighbours income; and, on 
preserved. No farther notice liad been making inquiry, lie was directed to a pladb 
taken of the subject till within a (jpw days, where he might find the returns ot (toy 
when he had received information from persqp in tllfe neighbourhood. The col- 
persons who had seen these returns scat- lector or assessor having failed, his waste 
teeed about, as they had formerly been, paper had beem sold,] which consisted of 
in one part of the couhtry. It was evi- such documents* It was a maxim of law 
dent there was no usil in destroying the fp trust every man in his o*n art. If the 
originals, if copies were left. For though object was to ascertain the utmost sum 
the names were left, out, it was manifest which could be extracted from the people, 
that if all the details were preserved, any or tow whip up arrears, he Bhould be wil- 
person in the neighbourhood, not to speak ling to^rust the tax-gatherers; but when 
of the assessor, would be able to supply the question was to destroy the relies of a 
the. names. On what ground could it be tax which was bo dear to them, he«dis- 
•necessary to preserve these returns at all trusted their diligence. This tax had on 
Jttoas said, that they were necessary to all occasions received the praises of the. 
check the returns of the county rate; but chancellor of the exchequer, and he was 
for this ' purpose the sums total, proplrly at liberty now to repeat them; but the 
authenticated, of parishes or districts, Opinion of the House aSd of the countsy 
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was unchanged, or rather, if, out of the 
people, nine out of ten disapproved it at 
present, it was condemned by ninety-nine 
out of every hundred. The bon. and 
learned gentleman then moved, “ That a 
committee be appointed to inquire into the 
Steps which have been token to destroy 
the Returns of Bodies Corporate and Indi¬ 
viduals under the Income Tax acts.'’ 

Tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer was< 
doubtful whether any benefit could pos¬ 
sibly arise from the appointment of such 
a committee as that now proposed by the 
bon. and learned gentleman. With re- 

S pect to thd charge made against the 
apartment of the income tax, of re¬ 
pugnance to comply with the orders of the 
House in the production of such docu¬ 
ments as the House found necessary to 
call for, he believed that that department 
was not more averse than any other de¬ 
partment in showing due compliance to 
their orders. The papers which the hon. 
and learned gentleman had alluded to, 
as an instance to prove the charge of re¬ 
luctance, were long ago in possession of the 
House, and this die hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman might have easily ascertained by 
inquiring at the vote office. The accounts 
caued for respecting the inspectors of the 
income tax had been ordered on the ,3rd 
of February, and it appeared they were 
returned on the 10th of February. With 
respect to the property tax, it was not his 
inientiotf then to enter into its general 
merits. He knew it was burtliensome to 
the country, though highly necessary to 
carry us through uie arduous struggle in 
which we had then been engaged. In time 
of peace it was objectionable, and he 
trusted unnecessary. The* object of the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s nation was, 
that all papers of the description alluded 
to should be destroyed* indiscriminately; 
but this could not be dene,*as sotjne of 
them were absolutely necessary for the 
recovery of certain arrears of the property 
tax. Orders had been already given ba¬ 
the destruction*of all such os were nottn«- 
cessary for the recovery of arrears, and 
die detection of fraud. »A11 returns of 
commercial property, included in schedule 
B, were such as, from the circuit)stances 
of such property, ought certainly to be 
desjfcpye-i, excepting such as were neoes- 
f for | be recovery of arrears. It was 
jed necessary to preserve copies of 
of these returns, because two dif¬ 
ferent acte,q>awBfl 4n the year 1815, re¬ 
ferred to these papers for the purpose df j 



settling dfiunty-rates and assessments. He 
hoped, therefore, that the House, upon 
taking these circumstances into their cony 
siderationf would sec no necessity for tlia 
appointment of a committee. ' 

Mr. Grenfell said, he completely con¬ 
curred in opinion with his lion, and learned 
friend, as to the refractoriness evinced by 
the different offices connected with the 
department of taxes in complying with 
the orders of the House, but he could not 
agree with him in excepting the gentleman, 
at the head of that department. He knew, 
however, that no blame could attach to 
the secretary of that department, whose 
|t conduct was in every respect highly cre¬ 
ditable. He felt tlje greatest satisfaction 
in having to congratulate that Clouse and 
the country on the admission then made 
for the first time, that the country was not 
again to be inflicted with the property 
tax. It was certainly a *fair subject of 
congratulation to hear, that, though the 
right hon. gentleman considered the tax 
as right and proper in time* of war, yet he 
would never recommend it in time of 
peace. This declaration was the more 
cheering, as a fear had been prevalent 
that a recurrence to this oppressive tax 
was still contemplated. r 

Mr*. C. Calvert took occasion to express 
a hope, that some measures would be taken 
to guard against the vexation to which 
several persons had been recently sub¬ 
jected under the System for collecting the 
assessed taxes. This vexation was, he 
knew, peculiarly felt in his own neighbour¬ 
hood. For after the people had had their 
proportion of the tax fixed upon the rack 
rent, by a regular and respectable sur¬ 
veyor," an assessor appeared, who, without 
any previous survey, ordered an advance 
of the ta& equal to 50, and even 100 per 
cent^upgn some premises. Sudli, indeed, 
was the grievous exaction demanded from 
the inhabitants of Isleworth, Twickenham, 
and Hampton. t »* 

Mr. Brougham^ expressed his surprise 
at the language and conduct of the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, who, after some 
little explanation not at all material to the 
question, declared his intention to vote 
against the motion. But what was this 
motion to which the right hon. gentleman 
professed so much objection ? Why, 
simply for the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee to inquire what returns or pspfetw 
connected with tbe property tax had been 
destroyed, or could be destroyed without 
any injury to the public service. The 
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right hon. gentleman bad, o® > former tleraan for a copy ofhismotiom and such 
Occasion, stated, that an order had been application was in copfo?mitf«with-thp 
issued from the proper office for the de- practice usually resorted to for theoccw- 
truction of such papers; ancb «vas it not sional accommodation of each sideof 
. father calculated to excite suspicion as to the House. He had thus obtained a'copy 
‘‘the execution of this order, to find the of the horn and learned gentleman's mo- 
present matioif jo resolutely resisted f tion, but, understanding that the bon. ami 
But there were some circumstances cdn* learned gentleman insisted upon ptopoe- 
nected with this motion which he felt it ing himself the nomination of the con»- 
his duty to explain to the House as they kmittee, to which he could not assent, the 
appeared to manifest much less candour' treaty was broken of£ 
than he was generally disposed to ascribe Mr. Brougham assured the Heure,that 
to the right bon. gentleman. The sficre- be had treated with the ambassador of 
tary of me Treasury had applied to him, the right hon. gentleman in perfect good 
in the early part of the evening, to know faith, and that he wds led fb think there 
what motion he meant to bring forwardJ' was %io objection to his motion for the 
To this application he made a prompt ana appointment of the committee; but k 
frank repfy, by giving the right hon. sa- now appeared from the language of the 
cretary a copy of his intended motion, chancellor of the exchequer, that if he 
which copy, or a paper very much resem- himself were allowed to name the com- 
bHng it, he saw immediately afterwaids raittee, he should not oppose the motion, 
put into foe hands of the chancellor of the Mr. Lambton said, that according to 

exchequer, and the secretary of the Tree- his understanding the chancellor of the 

■ sury rctumedto him with this information, exchequer had expressed no objection to 
that the chancSHor of the exchequer had his hon. and learned friend's motion until 
no objection to his motion; adding, that he found, from seeing the names of the 
the^only difference was as to the nomina- committee which his hon. and learned 
tion of the proposed committee. He had, friend proposed, that the majority were 
therefore, concluded, that there would be not very likely to support his views, 
no objection to the motion for the appoint- The farther debate upon this subject 

meat of the committee to-day, provided wa% postponed until Tuqjday next, 
he postponed the consideration of the 

■names which were to compose that com- Motions respecting the Resump- 
mittee until to-morrow. Such being hi6 tion of Cash Payments by the Bank 
conclusion, he communicated to several of England.] Lord A. Hamilton rose, 
friends who were likely to speak upon the to bring forward his promised motion 
subject, that the business would terminate upon the subject of the Bank. At a 
in five minutes, no division or discussion tijne when it was evidently intended to 
being expected. These gentlemen had continue still‘farther the ^restriction of 
accordingly left the House, and having Cash Payments by the Bank, it was, in 
thus brought them into a scrape through his opinion, the duty of the House to 
his reliance upon the chancellor of the look to tl\p conduct of that establishment 
exchequer, as that right hon. gentleman's with peculiar care rf as well as to the pro- 
inclination was'reported to him, hf had no ceedings of the minister, who was * so 
refuge but in proposing the postponement intimately connected with it. Wfth a 
of the discussion. view to understand the conduct of the 

Mr. Lambton expressec^a hope that the Bank, he felt ft necessary to move for 
chancellor of the exchequer would give ftipies of the notices issued by it for the 
some explanation as to the circumstances payment of certain of ifs'notes in cash 
alluded to by his hon. and learned friend, within the last year. A pretty general 
for he could say, that his understand- impression prevailed, that those notices 
ing with respect to the result qf the wer^fojued merely for the purpose of de- 
negotiation was the same as that of his lusion, and to .induce a belief that the 
hon. and learned friend. Bank was in possession of the means, and 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, was in the progress of preparing to"re- 
tliat he had no objection to the postpone- sume its payments in cash. It was, there*- 
meftt of the discussion, for the accommo- fore, doe to the character of the Bank, 1 
dation of the hon. and learned gentleman as well as to the satisfaction of the coon* 
and his friends. An application was try, to explain the raqtive ind end o£ 
doubt made to the hou. and learned gen* those notices. It was now q)ear that 
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there wax no Intention of resuming cash for whaf^ purpose he could not diving, 
payment*.* A plea was advanced for The best plan to pursue, was to allow the 
postponing that desirable measure, aris- Bank to proceed silently and cautiously 
mg out of certain negotiations for fo- in the progress of its preparations. That 
reign loans; but this he believed to be a it had taken up a vast number of notes 
mere pretence. It vpss known ( that there and issued cash to a considerable amount 0 
was a ‘great deal of cash afloat in this in consequence of the notices referred to 
country about two t years ago; but now, by the noble lord, was a fact which he 
comparatively, little was to be found in presumed no one would venture to deny, 
circulation, notwithstanding the boasted* It was also indisputable that those notices 
issue of cash from the Bank. This issue were issued with a view of paving the 
yras, however, he apprehended, but very wry for the complete resumption of cash 
trifling; and that the country had not payinents. Into the circumstances which 
much reason to rely ppon the professions had since occurred, or which were likely 
or promues'of either the directors of to occur, to postpone that resumption, 
the Bank or the chancellor of the ekche-SJie was not then disposed to enter; but 
quer, as to tha probability of the removal lie would maintain, yhat the Bank had in 
of the restriction upon cash payments, the notices alluded to by the iioble lord. 
But it was for the Bank to show whether given a pledge of its sincerity, and prepa- 
any, and what beneficial effect bad arisen ration to resume cash payments. The 
from the steps it was reported to have Bank, then, was entitled to confidence for 
taken to prepare for the resumption of the rectitude of its conduct, and its dis¬ 
its payments in cash. This was the ob- position to comply with the wishes of 
ject of his motion, and that motion could parliament and the public,*as soon as it 
not be resisted on any such grounds as should be deemed acL.'*abre to remove the 
were advanced by thf chancellor of the restriction. Therefore he coold not sanc- 
exchequer towards the close of the last tion any measure which implied doubt as 
session. At all events, it could not be to thi% institution, and he felt it his 
constantly resisted, unless it were shown duty to oppose the noble lord’s motion, 
that some injury would result to the Bank Mr. Grenfell observed, that this motion 
from its adoption. The noble lord fon- was more interesting to the cause of the 
eluded with moving, “ That there be laid Bank than to that of the public ; and 
before this House, a Copy«of any Notice therefore he was surprised to find that no, 

S ven by the Directors of the Bank to director rose to speak upon it, especially 
ie Pumic in the year 1817, respecting as he had lately seen no less than four 
any payment of their notes in specie; directors in the House. But he remarked 
together with an Account of the Amount that the chancellor of the exchequer was 
of Specie which in consequence of suph always ready to step forward as the cham- 
notice the company of tlie* Bank became pion of the Bank, without the aid of a 
liable to pay, ana the amount actually single speech from any of the directors 
paid, to the latest period the same can be of thSt institution; of the votes of all 
made out.” # of whom, however, he was of course fully 

* The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, assured/especially upon any question 
thht the noble lord n?ight anticipate his conueefed with their own interest. The 
objections to this motion, ifHfe recotyected right hon. gentleman bad indeed those 
the grounds upon which he resisted a votes whenever he (Mr. G.) brought fbr- 
aimilar motion last year. * These grounds ward any motion with respect to the Bank, 
were, that nothing would be so unadvisa- But the right hon. gentleman was not 
ble on the part of that House, as to inter- ungrateful, for when he ( Mr. G.) objected 
Here with tne conduct of the Bank in a to the allowance of half a million per 
case of this nature; that such interfe- annum to the Bank for performing the 
reuse was of all things most likely to office # of bankers for the public, and also 
derange the proceedings of that body, and to the grant of 800,000/. for managing 
to impede those preparations go essen- the payment of the interest upon our 
liafiy necessary for that final resumption public debt—when he protested against 
t rfffvuh payments, which it was the wish such improvident, such inordinate granta, 
0 jg that House and of the country to wit- the chancellor of the exchequer always 
Imw. Yet the noble lord would deem it stood forward as one of the contracting 
jmfe and cenvenjpot to bring those prepa- pdrtfes, urging that whatever the mem- 
rations igoder the view of that House; add hers of that House, or the people ef the 
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country, thought of these grants, the their vaults. But what availed? that ac* 
Sank rendered such services to the public cumulation with reference to tHb*returaof 
is formed an ample compensation; but payments in cash, if there was such a 
jrhat these services were was Inver accu- progressive increase in the amount of the 
rately defined. As to the motion of his outstanding notes, as tended to counter* 
noble friend, the chancellor of the exche- act the specie accumulated ? He was most 
quer’s objections yere the same, he per- anxious in these inquiries to deal very 
ceived, as those which he had advanded amicably with the bank directors. Many 
to a similar motion in July* last. The of them he knew were truly solicitous to 
case of the country, as well as of the ..fulfil their engagements with the public, 
Bank, was, however, rather different at 4 and amongst those he knew that the very 
the present time. The chancellor of .She worthy gentleman (Mr. Harman) who 
exchequer observed in July, that to adeede filled the chair, stood pre-eminently for- 
to his noble friend’s motion would only ward. It was. indegd, to be expected of 
• serve to gratify an idle curiosity, as the him, who was a thorough bred English 
Bank had virtually resumed its payments/' merchant, and who therefore knew the 
in cash. But this was a statement whicn value of a wholesome state of the circa* 
the rights hon. gentfeman would hardly lation to the commercial world. The pa* 
venture to make on the present occasion, pers presented bad thrown so much light. 
The motion of his noble friend, against or rather he would say darkness, on the 
which the right hon. gentleman had gd- subject, that he could not well see his 
vanced neithes fact nor argument, was way. At the end of the last session, the 
such, in*his opinion, as the House ought chancellor of the exchequer had declared, 
to adopt, espfcially with a view to obtain that there was no doubt of the resumption 
such informatlTte JJ &s-was peculiarly neces- of cash payments by the Bank, at the 
sary to guide its judgment upon the dis- expiration of the jime specified by law. 
cussion of the bill, which was soon to be He had since gone farther by stating that 
expected for the farther continuance of the Bank had virtually commenced such 
the restriction upon the payment of cash payments. Now all must agree, that 
by the Bank. whenever that resumption should take 

' The House divided: Ayes, 11; *Noes, plape, it must be attended with a consi- 
34. 9 derable diminution of tneir issues. He 

Mr. Tierney said, that he rose for the was fully aware that such an inconve* 
purpose of moving for the production of nience, as inconvenience it must be, was 
certain papers connected with the issues a subject with many of great an& natural 
of the Bank of England, to which he un- alarm. And therefore he was anxious on 
derstood no objection was intended. His that point not to be misunderstood as at 
motion went to the farther continuation of a\l wishing, in the event of the Bank pay* 
the weekly accounts of issues of the Bank, ing its notes ifl cash on the Jth July next, 
from the 3d of February, to the 3d of the that even a measure so desirable on many 
present month. It was not his wish tf> enter grounds, should be brought about by any 
into many observations at present, willing sudden s(pppage of its issues. His de- 
ratlier to take the subject into Consider- sire was to see the Bank gradually witfi- 
ation as amhole question, than in ^etaphed draw its outstanding notes. The Ho&ae 
p arts. It was, however, necessary to ad* must .see tffat the inconvenience wQl be 
’ vert to some circumstances, in order to felt, more or less, according to theprepa- 
pr* the House in possession of what his ration of the Bank to narrow its issues, 
object was in moving Jor the production Now, what inference did the conduct of 
of the accounts of the weekly issues, and tfce*Bank, since the last rfleetingof par* 
of the course, which, dependent on the liament, afford on this head ? The ses* 
information these accounts gave, it might sion had scarcely terminated, when the 
become his duty to take, respecting Banhychanged its previous course, and 
the engagements of the Bank with the issued r very large amount of notes, 
country, as to its resumption of cash There were on*fKe table of the House the 
payments. And, in the first place, he amounts of issues for the eighteen morflhs, 
begged to deny that he had ever expressed from July 1816, to December 1817$ and 
waj doubt as to the fact of the Bank hav- from these it appeared, that the issues ia • 
ing accumulated a large amount of specie, the first six months of that period 
greater, he believed, than at any forth er amounted to 26,300,0004; in the second 
period in the history of their concerns, in t| 27,400,000/.; and in the last, .that was 
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to a hedfthy state. That «m also the 
botinden duty of the Bank toward* the 
public; and it was of importance that the* 
shouldxotfdtact their concerns to that enaJJ 

W V • m _ m . . 


tdTHcmpt 1817, to 29,000,256/. Thus 
it waft erfacnt, that if the Bank* in place of 
pr ep aring for the resumption pf their pay¬ 
ments in 'cash, at the time specified bv 
htw, had determined to multiply impedi¬ 
ments to' such a result, they, could not 
Bare more dexterously managed to effect 
the * l itt er object »han by the conduct 
pursuing. What course, he 
#bnld asr, was more calculated to aug-^ 
the intSOttveniertceft^whiCh would 
iftftdfaMy attefR3'the‘¥esutttptidn ? Was it 
tfit&ift to'‘ create’fcticha state of circum- 
sthbceS by the ftxcere of issues, as would 
Rare the efffect ’6f frightening-the country J 
frdm thfe jrettnrnrto cash payments, bjt the' 1 
apprehetisidfr «of‘the' convulsion which 
sdCh ^h ftmotftffof circulation would pro¬ 
duce ? It was unintelligible to him now 
to&e Urge issues arose; for the House 
rhhst recollect, that the accommodation 
tb the government formed no part of it. 
Would the chancellor of the exchequer 
My, that' if the Bank had abstained from 
these issues, lie would have been enabled 
to make those flattering statements of our 
financial interests in which he sometimes 
Indulged ? Could he have disposed of his 
exchequer bills? The advances of the 
Bank to the government, he took at 
10,000,000?., tliijr left 19,000,000?. urac- 
counted for. The average of the discounts 
he calculated at 2,000,0001 . at the most. 
Under t^ese circumstances, without acting 
hostilely to the Bank, did it not become 
every man who looked to a wholesome 
state of the circulation, to watch its 
proceedings narrowly, in order to ascer¬ 
tain what were the preparations making to 
enable it to fulfil its engagements with the 
public ? If these preparations tended to 
iqultiply difficulties rather that to facili¬ 
tate the return to payi^cnts in cash, then 
he must say, there was a juggle going on, 
disgraceful to the Bank, and discreditable 
to the government. In that case the 
Bank had turned its back’ upon its duty, 
either to araa^s property for itself, or to 
ehow its subserviency t<P the treasftrt. 
He would give them a month longer, if 
ha the accounts he now mbved for, and in 
those for which in April he intgpdcd to 
move, be,should see progressive reduction, 
thep be would feel that the Bank were in 
eafjsfet m their preparations. Should a 
contrary appearance present itself, it 
*Nrald become his duty to take the consi¬ 
deration of the Howto on resolutions which J 
Wshould gftbeu* for that purpose. Hj» 
sole object was, to restore the circulation 


He could not see, now that we were tit ; 
peace, and no panic whatsoever existing, 
what, in the event of Cfte restriction being 
taken off, should induce men to exchange 
their Bank* paper for gold. But at all 
events' no one could deny, that whilst the 
present fluctuating state of circulation 
coftfcmued, the private property of every 
man in the kingdoih was placed in jeo¬ 
pardy, and that some great calamity 
must, sooner or later, be the inevitable 
hresult. It wob impossible but that an !n- 
I convertible paper cq r rency without limit, 
must end in ruin. It might Lie the case 
that some “of the directors of the Bank 
would explain the motives for these in¬ 
creased issues of their paper. Should 
they afford no such explanation, but 
shelter themselves under the majorities of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, he, fdr 
one, and he believdrtne whole kingdom, 
would entertain suspicions of such conduct. 
The right hon. gentleman concluded with 
moving-for “ Tne total weekly amount of 
Rank Notes and Bank Post Bills in circu¬ 
lation from the 3d of February to the 8d 
of Mferch 1818; distinguishing the Bank 
post bills, the amount of notes under the 
value of 5/., and stating the aggregate 
amount of the whole." 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not intend to oppose the production of 
this account, nor did he think the present 
a fit period for entering into a considera¬ 
tion of the general question. He should 
only s,ay, therefore, that he agreed for the 
most part with the principle maintained 
by the ryjht hon. gentleman, that the re¬ 
duction of the issues of the Bank was a 
necossaty means and preparation for en¬ 
abling them to resume their cash pay¬ 
ments. He had some limitations, how¬ 
ever, to suggest to the broad proposition 
that it was the only means, which limita¬ 
tions had been very clearly explained in 
the work of a deceased friend both of bis 
and of the right hon. gentleman; he meant 
the late Mr. Henry Thornton. 

Mr. Manning was surprised, after the 
right hon. gentleman’s profession of a 
friendly disposition to the Bank, that be 
should act with such hostility as tosjngw 
raon it to an unconditional aurreaderjjftjt 
tb? expiration of a month. Be mustsfy, 
that he could not accept hit friend * 
such terms, nor could 
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toy menace to sacrifice the iotcresti of 
lbs Baok, and, a* he believed, the inte¬ 
rests of the country. He denied that the 
Bank had ever sought to shelfe* itself be- 
Jdnci the majorities of the chancellor of 
the exchequer. The directors were pre¬ 
pared to justify* every part of their pro¬ 
ceedings. The right hon. gentleman had 
accused the Bank of enlarging/heir issues 
immediately after the last Session of par¬ 
liament, as if the operation. of the funds, 
and the payment of the public dividendsan 
July last, did not sufficiently accounf for 
the increased quantity of paper in circu¬ 
lation at that period. He could not at 
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gency was. It was due in jus4oe to the 
public, that those who stood Harert to 
the right hon. gentleman should not, by 
becoming first acquainted with the secret, 
possess themselves of very considerable 
advantages. The rteht hon. gentleman 
was a moral man, ana he was sure was not 
aware of the effects ofcthe present vacilla- 
tion of the funds, or of the number of 
1 those who daily became ita victims. The 
'same uncertainty prevailed with respect 
to the right hon. gentaM&'s plan of 
finance for the year, and whether it was 
in his contemplation to fund exchequer- 
bills. He could not conceive any edi¬ 


tion the other circumftances which might 
have contributed to an extension of their 
issues; but he disclaimed on the part of 
the Bank, any wish to extend them at tl^t 
particular time. He had no intention to 
oppose tffe motion, and had never, wh#n 
filling the chair of the Direction, been 
averse to afforcNh&iJause all the informa¬ 
tion which, in its vigilance or jealousy, it 
might require. 

Mr. Grerfell remarked, that the in¬ 
creased issues alluded to by his right hon. 
■*riend had taken place, not at one period, 
but had continued during the whole Jialf- 
year ending in December of last year. 
The average circulation for that period 
"exceeded, by a sum of between two and 
three millions, the average circulation of 
the corresponding six months of the year 
preceding. He would go farther, and 
assert, that the amount of circulating 
paper issued by the Bank of England for 
the last six months, was greater than at 
any former period of equal dur^tioneince 
the year 1797. He wished the House to 
understand that the extent tes" which 
gambling jp the funds was carried on at 
the present moment was without’prece¬ 
dent. He did not say, that the right 
hon. gentleman was desirous of producing 
suen an effect: but the sAtem on which 
he acted had an inevitable tendency to 
create and encourage the evil. It had, 
in fact, caused a greater degree of fluc¬ 
tuation in the value of the funds than bad 
ever before been known; and it might be 
traced in some measure to the uncer- ; 
tainty that existed on the subject of re- 1 
newibg the restriction act. He entreated 
the *igbt hon. gentleman to put an end to 
tfcda uncertainty by openly declaring his ; 
intentions, or if the event depended on*a 
contingency; to state what that contin- 
(TCEL. XXXVII. > 


that moment, not having expected to hear Equate reasons for all thia concealment; 
the right hon. gentleman’s statement, men /| and he again entreated the ygfit bon. gen- 

"—*- : -*"- l: - u — 1 tleman to give the public some information 

on the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt 
himself called upon to say a very few 
words, after what had fallen from the hon, 
gentleman. He challenged the hon. gen¬ 
tleman to show, that any thing he nad 
ever'uttered with relation to tb& finance* 
of the country, hackled to the encourage¬ 
ment of gamming in the funds. He like¬ 
wise denied that any persons had received 
or would receive private information 
fion\ him of what financial arrangements 
he proposed to submit to parliament Ibr 
the Service of the year; *and he treated 
the insinuation therefore, with the con¬ 
tempt which it deserved. He did not 
think it consistent with his publicwduty to 
make* the disclosures suggested by the 
hon. gentleman, and he should leave it to 
the House to judge, whether he was not 
mbre likely to promote gambling by any 
premature or partial declarations than by 
preserving a perfect silence on the sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr. Tiftney observed, that as to the 
charge brought against him by an hon. 
director, of hostility to the Bank, it was 
not oflly himself, but every man in the 
country, who would be convinced, if no 
preparation, by withdrawing and reducing 
its,issues, shouljl be made Jn April next 
ft fir resuming its cash payments, that the 
blame lay with tlje Bank, and not with the 
chancellor of the exchequer. The per- 
suasiorhsf the public, he was sure, would 
then be that mw Bank, notwithstanding 
all its professions, was taking pains 0 to 
prevent the performance of their engage¬ 
ments at the time limited by law. The 
country was entitled to look to the" Bank 
‘ the protection of its curreqpy: it whs * 
condition of their charter, and the 
(SE) • 
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se$ye, they- faUe^Tp makipg those 
ti^ly j^od ff|du^ . preparations which 
hjppd .cc^^ ij^ble there to restore the 
9 i?wlatjf%to t fl«ouhistate, hi^pply course 
tyould /he tp praw. the,Attention of the 

f o^e,'^nd the public to their conduct, 
f ^hquld then conten^ibatthe Bank 
d forfeited their claim to any further,! 
confidence. The hon. director- smiled, 1 
and he was glad to see him restored to his 
good humour; but he must repeat, that 
the Bank were, on tVis question bound to 


Indemmfy'Bift. 

present, where the ardfegeuient* must be 
formed, arid perhaps "ready to be 


upon, 

Geiwraifhom/on hoped the Bank woriid 
take proper means to make their notes ao H 
as to render forgeries of greater difficulty 
thpn they now were. ► 

The motion was then agreed to. 

r 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday , March 5 . 

Indemnity Bill.! On the order of 
the day for the third reading of the In- 


art separately and independently of tlic J demnity bill 

chanceHoivaf the exchequer. If the*JBank\> Lord Auckland said, that notwithstand- 
neglected /io’take those precautionary 


measures 'which must precede their re 
turn tq eph'payments, happen when it 
might, die responsibility would belong to 
them, and not to the government. With 
regard to foreign loans negotiated in this 
country, it could not be pretended that 
they uoijld be facilitated by the resump. 
tionbi*cash-payments. The House cer¬ 
tainly did not know haw far the right hon. 
gentleman might wish to see our allies ac¬ 
commodated ; but however that might be, 
with this the Bank bad nothing to do. 
They had a plain, simple course to pur¬ 
sue. He couid r not help thinking tha£ the 
lion, director, who had twice passed the 
chair, must, with his experience, be able 
to slate the cause of the increased issues 
subsequent to the last session of parlia¬ 
ment. As he would not, however, give 
any reason, he (Mr. Tierney) must find 
fine for himself. He entertained mqch 
private friendship for the* hon. director, 
but he coulunot forego his public duty; 
and if he should find in «April next that 
the B.ank were still proceeding in their 
present career, lie should move certain 
resolutions declaratory of the opinion of 
parliament, for the purpose Sf givipg that 
security to the property of the country 
which he conceived it Would, under such 
circumstances, require. • 1 

.Mr. Graiftll complained of the warm 
manner in which the right hon. die 
Chancellor of the exchequer had express¬ 
ed himself. Nothing was farther’ from 
Jbis, intention than to impute 6 'to that 
right hon. gentleman airy improper or 
ctmrupt motive iohis financial views. He 
believed JuoMo be the la*L man capable of 
/Ip. noting; and nothing that ever fell ‘ 
JtMu &houhi hpve^beea received as costj 
any thing*!Ike tjps Imputation. He me: 
deprecated silence on a subject like 



[ ing the amendments which this bill bad 
received in its passage through 4he House, 
lie was still of opinion that it ought not to 
pass, at least in its present shape. His 
objections to it appeared to him insur¬ 
mountable, but lie should - endeavour to 
cdVnprise his statement of them iu as few 
sentences as possible. ft was not his 
intention to oppOsfc'tri&^bill altogether, 
but to move its recommitment, with a 
view to its being divided into two bilk. 
Only o«e ground of defence had been laid 
for the measure when it was brought for¬ 
ward, namely, that ministers or magis¬ 
trates who might, under the operation of 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, 
have arrested persons improperly accused 
of treasonable designs through mistake, 
or from zeal for fne public good, should be 
protected from the consequences of such 
arrest, should there be no evidence against 
those persons, and should they be of course 
discharged. As far as this defence fairly 
went, he should be willing to admit the 
application of the bill, though he could 
not but regret that so very small a por¬ 
tion of information on the subject had 
been lagtl before their lordships; and thfit 
witn regard to the necessity of tills pro¬ 
tection of the magistrates, their fordsnf 
had nothing before them but assumption. 
The noble and i^rncd lord on the Wbtil- 
sack had, on a former night, supposed the 
case of a magistrate assisting in digpersihg 
a riotous assemblage of 11,000 persons it 
Manchester, being In conSequchce Iftftfe 
to 11,000 actions. Their lordships, how¬ 
ever, would of course recollect that Under 
the statute of George 2nd, a niagis- 
trate was not liable to an action for acts 
done in the discharge of his duty, exc ep t 
within six mouths, and therefore the feat- 
gffctrates alluded to were of cbdfepiwfeftbm 
any actidhs, da the ground of thb cdnduct 



wftqhhad been referred to. feet it wW 
jy^ p other acts might have taken 
place at a later period, and under other 
skpuqwtpncea, and therefore* an indem¬ 
nity hpcan^e necessary. He had 4 there* 
fote objection in this point of view to 
an indemnity fat the magistrates, though 
he had great douBts whether it was not 
unnecessary. But how far {lid the in* 
demnity extend ? it was no* merely to the 
secretary of state and to magistrates, but 1 
to every petty officer of police, to evgry 
creature who, to use the language «df a 
former report, had instigated the treason 
, lie was employed merely to detect. What 
was tin's but to shield the infamy of wretches 
like these by preventing the possibility o/l 
thpir beiog*confronteff with those they hajl 
accused. To this alone did the plea 
urged, that the names of those giving in¬ 
formation ought to be concealed, teijd 
Thus a person jvhose reputation had been 
blasted, \those prospects had been destr<jy- 
ed» end whoso property had been ruined 
by the m ac hii<afcM£^„ia£ an informer, in¬ 
stead pf having that resource which the 
lawf pf his country gave him to clear his 
character and re-establish his reputation, 
was to he subjected for the remainder of 
his life to all the infamy which an informer 
had managed to attach to him by lpeans 
of secret information, whilst the informer 
^himself was to be screened from all in* 
quiry, This was reversing those maxims 
qpon which the laws of the country were 
founded, and acting in direct contradic¬ 
tion to those principles which required 
the publicity of all criminal proceedings, 
and that the accused should be publicly 
confronted with his accuser; principles 
from which the most essential advaatages 
were derived to the administration of jus- 
tice. Upon what ground so sw^bping a 
bill of indemnity was proposed, it was 
difficult to understand. It was ffiiidf on 
introducing the bill, that it was a corollary 
or gecessary consequence of the Suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus.—But, after 
several explanations, thesargument seemed 
tQ resolve itself into this, that if ministers 
bad acted under the suspension of the 
jnejbeas Corpus eq as to render an indem* 
Wty necessary, then an indemnity waB 
accessory—Jbe arguments, indeed, in 
favour of this bill had been so changed 
and shifted* that it ,iyas difficult to under- 
sjaud on^what ^jgmqgnt it was founded- 
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the most 
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ever yet M that it 
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midit, in foot respect, serve tuaJpiodelfor 
allfuture billa of indemnity, iff if should 
be their misfortune to have arfy Sufch in¬ 
troduced. It was to the real circumstances 
ofthe case thei r lordships had to look, fa con¬ 
sidering, whether ministers had established 
any ground for^paiiing this bill. Novr 
what ware the circuy stance* ? a com¬ 
mittee of secrecy' trad been appointed 
under the pretence of inquiring into the 
state of the country, and the conduct of 
ministers under the suspension’ of the 
Habeas Corpus act, but in feet with the 
sole view of stifling all effectual inquiry. 
What did the repoft of that committee 
rcontgin ? What could it be expected to 
contain ? When it was brought forward^ 
their lordships had found if merely a sort 
of newspaper abstract of the proceedings 
at Derby, terminating with a pompous 
encomium on the conduct of ministers, 
and of the magistrates who had carried 
the Habeas Corpus suspension into exe¬ 
cution. The bill, however, did not con¬ 
fine ‘its protection to those Wghjgjyjrrt 
mended ministers and magistrates, but 
extended the indemnity to every menial’ 
agent who had been employed under 
them; to all the base informers and spies 
at whose instigation every act which was 
really criminal appeared to have been 
committed. Why were sthose men to be 
protected? On innocent men—at least 
men against whom no charge could be 
preferred in a court of justice, t^mark of 
infamy was allowed to remain. It was 
most unjust that this protection should be 
given to conceal evidence. Such a prac¬ 
tice was perfectly hostile to the spirit of 
English jurisprudence, which required 
that the accuser should not be heard in 
secret, but stfbuld be confronted with 
him against whom he brought his charge 
This sanction givep to secret information 
was deeply tp be deplored, and he almost 
equally regretted that their lordships had 
in the committee given their sanction to 
the preamble of this bill, which was so 
inconsistent with hll the grounds on which 
itPufes pretended to be introduced, and 
the purposes to which it was proposed 
that it should be^applied. Their lordships 
had tfagn told of the responsibility of 
ministers actfagj^nder the Suspension act, 
but what, became of {heir responsibility 
if a bill of indemnity was to be the ne&sr 
sary consequence of a Suspension act? 
F|r all the reasons which he had stated* ’ 
should mpve, That the bid be recoup 

Mr 
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L<pdld^^ «bo«|^t ; k<)MQesteiF5 > to r 8ay csss Tolled on the evidence of awm* 
a fei^ Jwai\l8 »h ^e4ila^op :mbde by hu former, he did not thihfcitspcobaUet that 
notfte ^noai Jc^^eoeMBraittin^the bill.: in any trial on* such evidence could kme 
tha.abfqte m^Mhndqehetaeaaure catnebe* been sgahr Contemplated. Hie .’periedot 
fare dsemiardsKipi, it obviously extended which the intention of trying the person/ 
the pro tat&piiHol Indemnity'e$o far, and detained had been abandoned was/ there- 
«mebt4br1$tar than any ef the •gtouuds-on fore, in all probability, not -very recent, 
whushj&a. bill wu pretended to be intro- When the bill was in the committee, their 
AofiedbHrartanted. In fact, it'was pro- lordships had been told that it was neces* 
g^aedtp -extend indemnity aa fully to him. sary to proteef persons who gave informs- 
mho did not deserve it aa to him who did. tion of illegal designs. Here he coaid 
It -not. only indemnified: the magistrate nok., help asking himself whether he was 
who had acted in good faith under the living in a country governed by law. Was 
Suspension set, but t be. spy who had pro- it possible to conceive that in England it 
voiced disorders which afforded the pretext was now become dangerous for a man to 
for that law. That this protection Of in- ;do his duty to the public? Was it meant 
formers had-been is view from beginning ro be said, that if a man performed his 
to'end was evident from the manner in duty, by giving evidence, tending to the 
which the clause proposed for excepting punishment of crimes, he was liable to as- 
those persons from the operation of the sassination ? To this extent the supposi- 
bill bad been opposed and rejected. It tipn on which the protection was called 
appeared clear that it had from the first for went; but he never could be brought 
never been intended to confine the bill to totthink so ill of the people of England, aa 
ministers and magistrates, but to make it to believe there could be dhy ground for 
Creeping protection to the lowest such a calumny. ««ki "iflKlit part of the 
agents. With respect to the preliminary world were witnesses so secure as in this 
measure, the report of the committee, country ? Their security refted on a solid 
which preceded the bill, it was notorious foundation—on the publicity of all legal 
that the evidence on which that report proceedings—on the excellent practice of 
was founded was altogether ex parte, for confronting the accuser and the accused, 
their lordships had refused to refer to the Witnesses were safe, because there were 
committee any dr the numerous petitions no secret tribunals to excite the jealousy 
presented from persons who stated them- and indignation of the people. The way. 
selves to have been aggrieved or seriously to bring witnesses into danger was the 
injured«by the suspension of the Ijabcas very practice which had been resorted to 
Corpus. It was undeniable that many —the throwing of a veil over their evi- 
persons had had to endure solitary con- dcnce—the taking of informations without 
Jinement for a great length of time. Why confronting the accuser with the accused, 
did not the committee inquire into their This was precisely the principle on which 
cases ! The Report of a former committee the inquisition acted. The holy office 
admitted that the spies employed to dis- could 1 , like his majesty’s ministers, assign 
cover treasonable designs had instigated very plausible reasons for not making 
to acts which they were employed only to public die evidence on which its victims 
detect. Did not this Warrant the suspicion were consigned to dungeons anrf torments, 
that many of the persons who complained Thfs principle was the most dangerous 
4 >f the operation of the Habeas Corpus ever introduced into this country, and “it 
suspension had suffered innocently i The allowed to take root, would destroy excry 
last report laid before their lordships vestige of liberty. If bills of indemnity 
stated, that up to a certain period hgd of this sort werd to become the conse- 
been intended to bring the persons in quence of the suspension of the Habeas 
custody to trial. He sl^puld be glad to Corpus act, a most fatal encouragement 
be informed when this intention had been to the abuse of power would be afforded, 
abandoned. He believed the tsK/reason If alTthc base agents which had been em- 
of refraining from tryii%<hc persons mi- j ployed during the late unfortunate period, 
eugers had imprisoned was, that they had all the infamous spies were to have pro- 
no evidence against thrm, except what tection and reward, hosts of those iniqui¬ 
ty prow red from their spies {tad tous beings would be created. Thefceun- 

Snforraen. But after the result of [he try would soon abound with such wretches 
proceedings on a charge of treasonlin anthat Judkin Fitzgerald, of -whom their 
Wcsmunster-i^ where aknwt the wh|fe lordships had heard so much, When mi- 
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sisters were asking for the pointer which 
was pot into their bands, they called upon 
pariiaiaent) to give it them upon their re* 
gponsibibty; hut after obtaining «faa( power 
ted exercising it, ' they shrank from their 
boasted responsibility by refusing all in¬ 
quiry. But this vras not all: they would, 
by the passing of uiis bill, establish a mdst 
dangerous-precedent, and the act of 1818 
would be quoted in support of future en¬ 
croachments on the law and constitution; 
for it was impossible that any indemnity 
of a more extensive and sweeping nSLture 
could ever be proposed. The public had 
• been disgusted within these few days with 
reports of persons employed by the police^, 
exciting individuals to commit crimes, in 
order that* they mignt obtain the blood* 
money consequent upon the dsclosure of 
those offences which they had themselves 
excited; and what was the difference be¬ 
tween the practices of persons of this de¬ 
scription exciting others to the commission 
of offences fflr the sake of obtaining a 
reward, and tlh$^pt«t*iees of individuals 
employed by the government, who excited 
to acts of treason, in order that they too 
might obtain their reward l Whe® Brock, 
Pelham, and Vaughan, and wretches of 
that description, obtained a pardon, was 
it not to be apprehended that crimes 
would continue to be excited for the sake 
«, of the rewards which their prosecution 
produced, and if informers, such as Oliver 
and his associates, were to obtain impu¬ 
nity, would it not be a consequence that 
treason would again be excited, and that 
discontent would be increased ? To sanc¬ 
tion the impunity of informers under such 
circumstances, would be a violation of all 
the principles of justice. For Such a 
stpetch of legislation no ground Jiad been 
laid, no plea that was entitled to%ttention. 
The system of employing spies fras that 
which led to all the mischief on whiefi this 
y bill of indemnity was grounded: it was that 
system which promoted the proceedings 
that were made a pretext for suspending 
the Habeas Corpus. But the indemnify¬ 
ing such men must strike at all confidence 
in public justice, a confidence which 
greatly, if not mainly, contribute^ to the 
support of it. The suspension was had 
recourse to last year in a period of pro¬ 
found peace; and there was as much rea¬ 
son for its adoption four years ago, when 
th# Luddites were creating disturbances, 
as last year. The only difference between 
the two periods was, that it was asserted 
last year that the disaffected were con- 
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nected with clubs in the mefeJbifef Jmt 
this rested only on the evidencfeftOlrrec; 
and if his .evidence were taken away, there 
was nothing else to supportAhe » U» g wiwnv 
If, then, these spies had promoted ’tbe 
measures that led tq the Suspeorioa, mA 
if they were afteswarda the only evidence 
on which that Suspension wasxo undecev- 
sarily continued, it became the House <tt 
least to except them from the operation 
of the present bill. He doubted act hie 
majesty's ministers might be 'able ttf beUr 
an inquiry; but unlesa these* itafarmen 
were excepted from, the operation'’of'the 
hill, it looked at if they shfunk IrbmaH 
inoufry: he should therefore oppose the 
bill, unless the indemnification wereeort- 
fined to magistrates, and spies werealld- 
ther excluded from its operation; Were 
they to indemnify informers for injuring 
the the characters of individuals against 
whom they might have malice, without 
any evidence to show that their conduct 
deserved it > To resort to sa q h measures 
was to give a full scope to themMgmfR^ 
of individuels who ipigbt choose to traduce 
others, who might choose to excite discon¬ 
tents in order to profit by them, or Who 
might choose, by fabricated tales, to im¬ 
pose upon the government. As to the 
danger to persons giving information, 
arising from the disclosure of their names, 
it could only«mean assassination, and ’it 
was too much to say, in a country' Hke 
this, governed by laws and with the kfaown 
disposition of tne people, that any ; such 
danger could actually exist. " 

Earl Bathurst recalled the attention of 
their lordship# to the nature of thenfotroh 
before the House—it was*not to reject 
but recommit the bill, for tbe purpose of 
dividing jt into three parts, bo that his 
majesty's ministers, and the magistrates 
acting under theifi, might be protected, 
and ipformefs exposed to punishment, or 
at least be excepted from the proposed 
indemnity. The intention of the.bill 
however was noUto protect informers, bbt 
save his majesty's ministers from the 
dilemma of giving up the names of the 
persons from whom they derived their in¬ 
formation, or being obliged, if they re¬ 
fused ra* do so, to remain without de¬ 
fence. No ~ ground whatever had been 
laid for dividing the bill in the maftner 
proposed by tbWioble lords, nor had they 
alduced any argument whatever to prove' 
itl necessity or expediency. The noble 
niover himself had no objection to protect 
Jpe magistrates who had acted cwBcien- 
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Siou^idr^iarge of their duty; but Jet fosters, ffliat they might than consider 
the; HonuMook, fo the other parts of this whether it were proper to conceal their 
cere. Their lordship# were aware, that all names? What thee, in oixjer to know, 
casks of suspensions of the Habeas Corpus whether the names of these persona ought 
had been i followed by bills of indemnity, to be concealed or not, they would begin 
tad thane bijk'had been granted without by a disclosure of their napes! This we* 
to*.inquiry* or without Any appointment extraordinary reasoning indeed. But 
of .OiftOWOUttee, on /he notoriety that the their real object in wishing to obtain tip 
powers granted under the suspension had nameB of the informers was this—-that they 
tot been, abused. The only exception to, might be ablfe to show, that in fact no 
this practice was in 1.801; and the cir- traitors and no conspiracy bad existed* 
cum*fences of thatperiod were very differ- an^ that therefore the act of last session 
wot from those of the. present. At that ought never to have passed. However, it 
time there bad not jbeen merely a single was not the time now to enter on that 
suspension, but a series of suspensions froifr question. It was sufficient that the act 
year to year; and an inquiry had*thenVdid in fact pass; and it passed because 
been instituted to ascertain whether the were was full evidence of the existence 
powers confided during so long a period «f crimes and treasons, of such a nature 
pad been properly exercised; and if it as to make its enactment necessary to the 
was found that no abuses bad been com- tranquillity and safety of the people. if 
ynitted, a bill of indemnity was considered wye not now the time to inquire whether 
M the consequence of the inquiry. On that act should have been passed or not, 
the present occasion the conduct of mi- but whether the powers granted under it 
Bisters had been referred to the inquiry had been properly exerciser. It was not 
vt-tihasn'Ji Suttee; the committee had found, now the time to ■•quuW'Rhether danger- 
not merely that no abuses had been com- ous designs and treasonable practices had 
mitted—the committee did not, as it had existed, but whether the means adopted to 
been asserted, conclude its report with a repress jthem were such as were warranted 
few compliments to ministers—but that by the extraordinary powers confided for 
no warrant had been made out except on their suppression. The argument of the 
information on oath. That was different noble lord was most extraordinary; for be 
from the ianguagfe of the report of 1&01. brought forward facts of the most con- 
He did not say that this was the standard tradictory nature, to show that such an 
-by which ministers were to be tried, or act should never have passed, if the 
the rale*’by which they were in future act was justified on the ground of dis- 
to guide themselves in the exercise of ex- turbances having existed, of what use 
traordinary powers: he bad reason to was the act, said the noble lord, when dis- 
ksow that in other times those powers had turbances had existed four years before. 
Won exercised on very different grounds, and the same measure was never applied 
and auch timdB might come again, when it to them: if it was shown that the country 
would be impossible for ministers to dis- was now restored to a state of tranquil- 
charge their duty honestly by si^ch means, lity, thq noble lord said that the quiet 
IVwas not, therefore, that he conceived that notf prevails is a proof that the 
tbC secretary of state Bound to abide by act way uncalled for. if it was urged 
such a rule, but that, abidtbg by jt, he that! trials had taken place, and criminals 
bad succeeded m saving the state from had been found guilty, those criminal!, 
all the horrors of anarchy. It was this, according to the noble lord, were led in* 0 
be thought, afforded the strongest pro- a conspiracy b/spies and informers. If 
sumption thatvhe powersconfided to .him the result of some .trials had been a-verdict 
bud been weH and properly exercised, of not guilty, the noble lord urged it as a 
But it had been objected that the evidence proof that no conspiracy existed. It 
was all ex. parte* But after foereport woultjbe just as reasonable to say, that a 
.of the committee, were there afiy noble verdict of not guilty on a trial for murder 
fords wtbo would deny "that parties had was a decisi ve proof that no murder hod 
be*-detained on oath, and that their con- been committed by any one, and that .foe 
duct had justified that (fetation; of what person killed was actually alive. This, 
then (fid the aoble lords opposite wishffto then, was the state of foe cafe—foe P*bfo 
W informed ? Did they say that thfey lord oould not dispute that dangerous de- 
fdshed Jo •know the character of thd*e signs had beau checked iaibph - progress; 
mm. hud. funuaned information to nf- but he disapproved of th® means that bad 
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been adopted for that purpose, afcd fliers Qdt bear inquiry prevented the&IHtmuttion 
Tore, vented all his invective against the of ahy abuse. Their lordship#kndr tbat 
♦persons on whose information the warrants they had gjven their sanction to such 
liftd been granted; and what AM tfyese in- measures over and over again, but their 
Actives mean ?1 That if any well-disposed, doing so had never injured the liberties 
any good and lgyal person, knew of dan- or prosperity of thra country. But why ? 
gerous designs anjl conspiracies directed Not because tbe men to whom such 
against the government and peace of the powers had been committed were men of ' 
country, it was not his duty to come for- extraordinary forbearance or goodness-; 
ward and disclose them as quickly as pos*. no! they were but men, and, as such, 
sible. Would the noble ■ lords opposite subject.to all the infirmities and weakness 
gay, that when parliament itself found jfnd of their fellow men ; but the reason that 
proclaimed the dangers that were" ita- they did not abuse the powers intrusted 
pending over the country, those who were to them was, that they were responsible 
acquainted with the cause and point of jLo parliament; and if they failed to exer- 
danger, were not to come forward and.' cise‘those powers in a proper manner, 
disclose all they knew ? and if they did so they knew that no protection would be 
come forward, was it not fit that the afforded them. The practice of passing 
House should afford them its protection ? bills of indemnity showed the necessity 
But the noble lords said, “ What had there was for so doing, and that necessity 
they to fear ? why not bring them forward showed the responsibility of those for 
and confront them with those whom they whom they were passed. If they were 
charged with crimes?’' Was it nothfhg not responsible, it would not be necessary 
to be the object of the noble lord’s invec- to pass a bill of indemnity^ he did 
five? Was it Sftfrtftfg'Wbe exposed to all not perceive any argument 
the shafts of disappointed malice and the bill in all that hack been urged, he could 
revenge of those whose schemes had been not possibly accede to the motion made 
disappointed ? Was it nothing ta be the by the noble lord. 

objects of party-spleen and victims of Earl Grosvenor observed, that the noble 
■busy malignity ? It was, indeed, the visoount opposite had on a former night 
duty of parliament to afford them its pro- exgrted himself with gr^pt pains to defend 
tection—a protection that the ordinary the employment of spies. But the noble 
• courts of law afforded to common infer- earl had gone much farther. He had 
mers. Another objection had been made taken great pains not only to justify the 
by the noble lords opposite, to the prac- employment of such persons b^ the go- 
tice of a bill of indemnity following a sus- vernment, but to induce their lordships to 
pension of the Habeas Corpus: and their look upon them with a degree of respect, 
objection was this—** that a suspension which he was confident their minds were 
was first proposed, and in order to smooth ill prepared Tor. Though he admitted 
the way for it, it was held out that per- that much might be said To countenance 
sons in the execution of extraordinary the employment of spies and informers, 
powers were to be restrained from oxer- in cases urgent necessity and danger; 
cising them in an improper mlhner, by and though he was prepared to hear suAh 
the respftisibility they were subject to; topics insisted on *by the noble earl ufion 
j-hut this was all nugatory, if a hill oT in- the present occasion, he did notexpect that 
demnity was to follow every suspension.” he would have thought it expedient to at- 
Tca whom, then, were jhe persons in- tack the laws of the countiy. The depo- 
trusted with such powers responsible ? Sitions of informers should be sifted to the 
To parliament—-to parliament that gave bottom; the testimony of any one who 
them the power—to parliament that would came forward with a view to reward should 
not have given it unless it had been n&- be received grano taUs, because the cir- 
cessary, but which would certain!# pro- cuma^nce of its being connected with 
tect those to whom a proof of that neces- such a flew rendered it necessarily of a 
slty had been intrusted. It was in the suspicious nature. Such persons were 
full confidence that this protection would protected in courts of law, but they tvere 
Be Afforded if they conducted themsehres tmt cbncededf^God forbid they should! 
properly, that ministers ventured to exer- fir in suena case what would become of 
tsise the powers intrusted to them; and tie justice of the country? The noble 
the apprehension that such protectfon elrl was far from being bappjPon another 
might oe refused if their conduct would Jubject—his defence of the evidence de- 
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rived frev^uch sources. He maintained 
that as deposition were made upon 
oath, the case which was so made out was 
not to he considered as merely an ex-parte 
' case. Bat how did their lordships know 
that the depositions were so given ?—from 
the statements ofm&tys, which atate- 
were in themselves cx-parte. He 
to hare heard the same ar¬ 
gument ih 1801, but could never brings 
hU mind to regard it as a satisfactory an¬ 
swer to the charge. Even supposing 
that all the depositions were taken upon 
oath, why did they not hear the deposi¬ 
tions on the -other dide upon oath also 2 
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prove if the ‘ measure itself, he was not 
prepared to say, that there were not oc¬ 
casions upon which mi indemnity lull 
ought to Jfe passed. Two grounds were 
necessary in order to justify a bill of tbit 
nature. In the first place, it should be 
shown, that there waa no invalidity in the 
grounds on which the Habeas Corpus act 
had been syspeeded; and, secondly, that 
there waa no abuse of the powers which 
that act gave to the administration. He 
was bound to say, that he could not sup¬ 
port*'the bill, because he did not think 
that satisfactory grounds were established 
to prove the necessity of the measure out 
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was not the fact of their refusing to,bear( of which It arose. XU the doubts he bad 
both sides, in itself an ex-parte proceed- [entertained and expressed in the course 


iog ? It was with much pleasure* that he 
gave his support to the motion of his noble 
friend, having always entertained but one 
opinion on the subject, which was de¬ 
cidedly hostile to the measures of last year 
in every shape. Acting upon this con¬ 
viction, he should enter his solemn pro- 
~ t1lp present bill, because it 
was connected with the whole of those 
measures which struck so deeply at the 
freedom of the constitution. Their lord- 
ships were well aware of the value of that 
constitution, and could not be ignorant of 
the dangers resulting from the establish¬ 
ment of a singlt bad precedent. This 
precedent would be brought forward in 
future times, when it might be applied to 
the worst of purposes. For what was the 
precedent ?—an unnecessary suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act; and as in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the 
favourite ground of justification was au¬ 
thority, the taansactions of the present 
day would not be without, their dangers 
to posterity. He waa far from disputing 
the general propriety of suspending the 
Habeas Corpus act, when circumstances 
required and justified it-—but* the case to 
which he was alluding was not of that 
description, and it was impossible to ap¬ 
preciate the extent of tlje mischief whic£i 
it might become the meqps of entailing 
upon the country hereafter, if unfortu¬ 
nately it should be employed by weak and 
wicked ministers, to serve the purposes 
in which they would naturally engage. It 
might probably be expeofed, from th? 
part he had taken in the discussions of last 
session, that he should lta&s been present 
on a former evening, when"u e cua * 
ments were discussed in the committf 
but he felt,that his attendance was unr 
cessary, and although he would not 
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last year, wer# confirmed by every 
>ing that had since transpired. Though 
the justification on which ministers relied* 
wu the alleged danger of the country, he 
believed the real cause of.their proceed¬ 
ings was an apprehension of the* progress 
which parliamentary reform was making 
in the country. T C trifij * k r|r l “ the views 
of the reformers were of a dangerous ten¬ 
dency, and the principle of universal suf¬ 
frage subversive of the constitution, the 
best, the most candid, and straight-forward 
proceeding for them to have adopted was, 
to consider the publications in which such 
views were manifested, and 6uch princi¬ 
ples avowed, as libels, and to prosecute 
them as such. Considerable alarm was' 
excited last year, by the reports of the 
committees, and by the language which 
was adopted by noble lords in that House; 
but after the first report was published, 
it soon betrayed its own infirmity'. It 
was found to be defective in one material 

E oint-*-that of the existence of a club in 
rondon, with which all the minor clubs 
throughout the country kept up a corre¬ 
spondence. He had already stgted, that 
on die first publication of the report, con¬ 
siderable alarm had been spread through¬ 
out the country. In Chester a club Sad 
been formed to'obviate the supposed dan¬ 
ger, called “ The King and Constitution," 
the chairman of which soon afterwards re¬ 
ceived a diploma, enrolling him among the 
Knights of the Order of Brunswick—a 
new older, created especially on this dan¬ 
ger—as if there had not been orders 
enough in the country; as if the Order of 
the Garter, of Saint Patrick, of tha 
Thistle, and of the Bath, with all*,its 
branches, extending to the “ crack of 
doom,’’ were incapable of satisfying the 
chivalrous spirit or this age, without this 
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liew^rder of’ the Kiridits of BimisWiblr. 
Hte might havb'gfldeeF also, the order of 
ghc « Hofiouf&d leek,” to which he could 
Ijfcfiiiibly have no objection, bekig,half a 
Welchman; and in this he was very dis¬ 
interested, for he did not see his own 
name enrolled amhtygthe proposed knights. 
With regard tS the seditious and blal- 
phemous publications, on whieh so much 


that he* had hever heard or seen any thing 
ofthem until the trial of Mr. Hone. 'Lfie 
jury by which he was acqitted, loSked 
probatny on those productions with the 
• same disgust that was felt towards them 
in that HdUse ; but he thought it would , 
not be difficult to' conjecture the grounds' 
on whichi they bad brought in their ver* 
diet. [The lord chancellor rccfliested the 
noble carl to stntCthem.} Earl Grosvenor 
said he had nri objection. The jury ptw- 
bably saw that the prosecution originated 
in a political feeling. They recoliectid 
that similar publications had, at one pe¬ 
riod of their IifEt?; «,<sWVed the sanction 
of some noble lords of that House, and 
that even if Mr. Hone should fall, he 
should not fall by the hands of ministers: 
u non taH—debuit ense mori.” “ If Cly- 
wemnestra should fall, it ought not to be 
by the hand of Orestes.” Another reason 
might also be assigned: the jury had 
4 ieard so much all their lives of the impor¬ 
tance of looking at the intention of the of¬ 
fending parties, that they did so in this 
instance, and they thought that Hone had 
no intention to ridicule sacred subjects, 
but to ridicule bis majesty's ministers; 
that he hud no such intention was evinced 
by his withdrawing the publication as soon 
as he found it objected to, and befori* pro¬ 
secution. As no law existed agajpst ap¬ 
plying sacred subjects to secular purposes, 
it was verjunatural that the indeefney of 
such a course should escape the noticJ of 
man of little education and less taste; 
and^he more so, as the best authority to 
be found on such a subjehf (that of eroi- 
neilt divines from the earliest to the latest 
period) was altogether in support of the 
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beeW looked upon as eminitilly lokal, 
tliSfng that word in the fh*t 

the noble loj^l probably wo urnattach to ft. 
X letter was immediately transmitted to 
the office’of the Secretary of stat^, mfco- 
tioning thijse circumstances, but.no kb* 
swerwas returned. A second followed, 
which obtained no farther notice,*'and 
thus the matter rested. As to the spies 


stress had been laid, he Would declare Kend informers,' he could bring persons ten 
**■ . ' r thousand times more respectable th^ft spies 

and informers, to prove that Oliver and 
others were at the bottom cf the cbo&pi- 
r&cy. Would the ppble lord deny that 
^acon was acquainted with Oliver—BacOn, 
who Was concerned in that transaction fbr 
which the unfortunate persons suffered ’at 
Derby ? After all he had heard last year 
about the responsibility of ministers, see¬ 
ing the result to be a bill of indemnity, ho 
was persuaded (however respectable minis¬ 
ters might be) that their wishes were of a 
most despotic description. He was told 
that. there was no danger f< gm tjie rich 
and affluent, but from the poon^^WSWF 
the indemnities on ^former occasions ac¬ 
corded from fear of the poor? No! It 
was the great and opulent, who in every 
case must join to cause any danger to the 
government. A noble carl had alluded, 
on ^former night, to the French revolu¬ 
tion, for the purpose of Showing the mi¬ 
series which the lower orders might bring 
upon a country; but did the noble earl 
mean |o say, that there were no gteat per¬ 
sons concerned in the French Revolution ?* 
Did he mean to deny that the duke of Or¬ 
leans was concerned in it? The French 
Revolution was*not to be attributed to the 
violence and power of the %wcr classes, 
but to the weakness of a.corrupt system 
of government. Such would ever be the 
case when oppression compelled society 
to redress itself. At present a torrent of 
despotism hdti flown out on the nations 
like ar’eruption of lava. The little court of 
Saxe-Weimar was stretching its puny arm 
to* extinguish the, liberty of the press in 
Gfryiany; but, all their •machinations 
would terminate in provoking to an earlier 

_ .1 _ x 1 __... _ 1*1 _. x !_ -1 


practice. With respect to the publicaA .and more stable existence the libertiesiand 
tion and distribution of those Parodies, wiappiqpss of the people. They might 
he begged leave to mention one circum- natter "themselves that the day-star of 
stance. In a county, with which proba- lilerty was seWmvevcr; but they would 
bly die noble viscount was acquainted, the se\it re-ascend once more— 
magistrates were extremely anxious to 
discover the' distributors of blasphemous 
and seditious publications, and after many 
v*in inquiries; they at length discovered 
thedistribufbr h* a person who had always 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


A«Thjjdi l iffltou yon sanguine ctoujl, 
Rais’d fly thy breath, has quench’d tne pro 
I of day ? , , 

To- morrow he repairs the goldeo 1 flood, 

And warms the riatioiw wffn redoubled'rsy* • 
/( 3 F) 
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It had b«h a moat unfortunate thing for* 
this courtly,,'to be so closely connected 
with those despotic governments; it led 
to despotic ideas, and a most expensive 
and unnecessary increase of our military 
farce. With 60 , 000 -yeomanry in Great- 
Britain and Ireland, not 'a man more was 
In his opinion wanting, to preserve the 
tranquillity of the country; and the most 
figid economy was at the present moment* 
the more desirable, as he collected from 
the- statement on a former night, by the 
noble earl opposite, that the sinking fund 
would be requisite to meet the expendi¬ 
ture of the country in the present yeai^ 
Being perfectly convinced that the object 
of the noble earl was, to assist towards the 
establishment of despotic government, and 
seeing that no case bad been made out for 
the bill before the House, he cordially 
Supported the motion of his noble friend. 

The Bishop of Exeter expressed his 
'surprise at the levity with which the noble 
earl, who^w_ps always considered a serious 
had treated the subject of those 
productions which hpd done so much 
mischief in the country, and which had 
excited the disgust of every well wisher 
•f the established church. It was not 
necessary for him to repeat what- the 
noble earl had said respecting blas¬ 
phemous publications, nor did it appear 
tp be of any Importance to consider whe¬ 
ther they were intended to ridicule mi* 
waters *or not. If other publications, 
possessing more point and wit, had been 
directed to a similar purpose, would it be 
contended, that therefore the present at¬ 
tempt to bring our sacred*-' book and our 
sacred Kiuigy'into disrepute was justifia¬ 
ble ^ It was a perious calamity that such 
publications should be treated with levity, 
rhev had already done great mischief, 
but he hoped in God the progress of that 
mischief was now arrested. * 

Earl Grosvenor, in explanation, said, 
that he had so unequivocally expressed 
bis dislike and his seesq. of the indecorum 
.of the parodies in question, that he Jittle 
expected the reprehension of the rignt 
swvcrend prelate. As .to the miscliief 
done, he could not find that the parodies' 
bod boon , widely disseminated ;Jrat if an ' 
ltUR 0 ?Wf» likely to-make-tbem known, ut 
urge tbo-very means taken by ministers* for 
their suppression 

, The QipiMp of Exeter ddeke that 
•to bis kujwledge many of the parades 
bad hoea distributed ip hb diocese beftre 
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Lordlfio^e assured their lordsliips that 
they were also distributed very exten* 
sively in Devonshire. With respect to 
the prqnriety of employing spies, he could 
state, that a plan was laid for the purpose 
of getting at the arms of his regiment, 
which would probably have succeeded if 
it*had not been for the intelligence of 
spies; and surely it would be improper to 
give up the nafhes of the persons who had 
conduced to the defeat of such a scheme. 
If* some strong measure had not been 
adopted, greater evils would have oc¬ 
curred ; and if the ministers were an¬ 
swerable for any fault during the late 
.transactions, it was in his judgment the 
fault of too much mildness, 
t The Lord Chancellor said, that although 
he had nof intended to speak on that oc¬ 
casion he was called up by some observa¬ 
tions of the noble earl. It was by no 
means his intention to foHow the noble 
eaPl through his speech, in which he had 
so closely adhered to the Question before 
their lordships, thernot "a ’single word of 
it made for or against the proposition that 
the bill should be divided into three parts. 
The nQble earl would therefore excuse 
him, if he did not answer all the topics 
which he had introduced. Ministers, and 
himself amongst the number, had been 
accused by the noble earl of abridging 
tire liberties of the people, and of op-, 
pressing the lower classes of society; and 
his lordship had'hinted that he (the ldrd 
chancellor} thought the poor were all 
seditious, and ought to be guarded against. 
This waa by no means bis opinion. All 
he would say on that point was, that ho 
had endeavoured, throughout this busi¬ 
ness, ‘to do his duty to the country at 
large—(o all classes of the community, 
and the Aoble earl would allow him to add 
that heftras a little more afraid of some 
of the rich, than he waa of the poor. 
However, be had been called up by aocSe 
observations made by the noble earion 
those horrible, v disgusting, blasphemous, 
and seditious publications, that had been 
so justly tbe subject of prosecution. Did 
<4w noble lord say, that when the country 
was deluged with publications of this sort, 
the baoe of all that was sacred and good, 
that prosecutions were to- be avoided 
under tbe fear of giving them greater 
publicity ? He (the lord chancellors knew 
that most of these who bad- lately %wf- 
fered, owed their misfortune* to the poison 
imbibed from such publications. Bat if 
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C lications were to be left Unnoticed I After the act for suspending ttfo Habeas 
9 the fear of giving them greater piib- Corpus, it might, he wouldiwllik, be ne- 
I licit y; if this doctrine were tp hold good, oessary to ipdemnify the persons who bad 
then must their lordships sanctfon^li that “-‘~ l — J — - 


Iras dangerous to morals—all that was 
subversive of Religion and good govern¬ 
ment. Almost e%ery man, in and out of 
parliament, bad expressed his abhorrenbe 
of those productions—and yet it was ar¬ 
gued, not very consistently, that the per-, 
sons who were the means of propagating 
them, should be suffered to pass uefio- 
ticed. Those persons, he woulcf say, 
had to answer for most of the sufferings 
which individuals had endured, in conse¬ 
quence of the recent troubles—not merely 
of those who had cpmmitted misdemea¬ 
nors, but 6f those who had been capitally 
convicted. He spoke this Confidently, 
because he had their own authority for 
the statement. By not prosecuting such 
offences, % they would invite every licentious 
person in the country to undermine dhd 
destroy all tlfWt was dear to them. The 

K ergon who said thisr^S their lordships 
ad had the misfortune to live in times 
in which libels were not directed against 
them, as individuals — when ssurrilous 
publications were not confined to their 
private characters—he had had the mis¬ 
fortune to live in times when it hath been 
his duty in his official capacity to repress 
a system of libelling, not directed against 
private individuals or public characters— 
not directed with the viCw of any narrow 
party, but calculated to destroy the whole 
character of our constitution and laws. 
He knew what it was to be exposed to 
obloquy for having done his duty—and 
this hail led him to consider the conduct 
of the present chief law officer of the 
Crown, in the discharge of those duties 
which he (the lord chancellor) %ad once 
the hondlir of performing. He pon- 
d that that individual had acted in 
the most meritorious and exemplary 
mdtiner. He would gp farther and 
say, that if he had swqpred from the re¬ 
sponsibility attached to any one step he 
had taken, he would not have fairly or 
honestly discharged the duty which h r 
owed to the public. # 

The Marquis of Lansdowne observed, 
that the present was probably the last 
occasion on which the bill before them 
d'dhld come under their discussion, he 
sTwlild therefore avail himself of the op¬ 
portunity to allude tb the proceedings 
wWbh had’ erigaged so much of their %t- 
leifidw in tafc r eotttue tff the test year. 


acted under its provisions. When par¬ 
liament agreed to give certain powers, it 
imposed ^certain duty, and it was bound 
to follow the individuals on whom such 
duties devolved, not sroly with a view to 
investigate their conduct, but to afford 
them protection. He differed, however, 
from the noble earl as to the extent to 
which the shield of indemnity should be 
held over all the classes of informers. 
The noble earl ha£ maintained feat k 
Avould be impossible to procure evidence 
frortf informers, if they were to be brought 
forward, and had asked in what a situa¬ 
tion would they be placed, if they were 
exposed to the taunts of his noble friends. 
Did the noble earl consider the effect his 
observations would have on false infor¬ 
mers, as well as on true ? Did he consi¬ 
der the effect it would have thus to bold 
out .certain impunity to theqgjjole nlasa of 
informers, whatever their cominfiSNSKigffff - 
be—to tell them, feat however malignant 
that conduct, a sweeping protection would 
be thrown over them without any inquiry, 
and without affording any redress to fee 
injured ? The legislature ought to have 
an opportunity of distinguishing between 
those who acted from just feelings, and 
those whose deeds were the offspring of 
that infamous malignity which often in¬ 
fluenced a base and bad man tO become 
an informer. It was conformable to the 
constitution of the country, that those 
who made charges against any individual 
should not Shrink from the avowal of 
them. If that were not soTthe law of this 
country woulcLbe like that of Venice, dr 
other coqptries, in which secrecy was one 
of the principles of legislation. EngladH 
would then be robbed of that which, how¬ 
ever jt migfit be sometimes injurious* to 
individuals, was so generally gkirious-and 
beneficial, that? no partial inconvenience 
Could counterbalance it. Heby no means 
qpe&nt to contend, that inrao case should 
parliament extend fee protection how. re¬ 
quired; but he called on parliament, 
whenever they did so, to recollect, that 
hey mad* a great and dangerous excep- 
to the raVr. ; The greatest caution 
jdd be used hi all the steps leading so 
ardonpaftflwanoniafy. It b*d 
-1 sSiPBn a similar occasion, by Sdemi-. 
fit oradfcfHfhd lafo Mr. Wittdhani, <% 


Irms homely. bbt full -of dbmroetf . 
'you ought not only to Hike CSi® tteftt 


y 
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you are (W.vinced, but take care that you bill introduced. Admitting, for the sake 
come hoafcstbf by your conviction.” Had of argument, that parliament were justi- 
their lordships come fairly qnd honestly fled last year in suspending the Habeas* 
by.the conviction which induced them to Corpus itnihe absence of all the cireum* 
figree to the present bill ? In answer to stances which had, until that period, been 
this question, he wotdd refer to the re* considered indispensable to such a bill,— 
port on the table, and then to'the bill in there being no foreign par, no civil war. 
Its amended state. Jn that amended state n5 part of the property of the country 
fif the bill, was the principle for the first engaged in«the alleged conspiracy; they 
time avowed (for the report contained no« were certainly*bound to fence round such 
auch principle), of the necessity of in* a measure with every species of precau* 
derauifying persons for acts done by them tioi) that might prevent it from being 
contrary to the law. The words intro* hereafter drawn into a mischievous prece- 
duced by the learnegl lord on the wool* j dent. For if there was a case in which 
sack, and wlrich, he contended, were noVj the evil to be dreaded from repetition was 
borne out by any thing they had heard I greater than in any other, it was this, in 
from minister^ or which had transpired i which the legislature renounced the pro* 
in the report, were these : — “ and ' tection of the individual, whrah was ita 
whereas some of the said acts, so done, i peculiar province, and abandoned him to 
may no{ be strictly justifiable in law, but | the executive government, placing his li> 
being done for the preservation of the bqrty and privileges at its disposal, with- 
•public safety, the persons who have done out affording him the possibility of redress 
the same ought to be indemnified in re* fo»> whatever injury he might sustain, 
spect thereof" Before this amendment He supported lus noble friend’s amend* 
the ground on which parlia- ment, in order tiMo full justice to the peo- 
rnent was exclusively /called on to agree j pie, and, at the same time, to do full justice 
to the measure, was the expediency of to those individuals who had carried the 
protecting persons called into court from act ofla$t session into effect, and who, after 
producing the evidence on which they due inquiry, might be found entitled to 
had acted, and which could not be,dis* the protection of the legislature, 
closed without prejudice to the public in* Tbs Earl of Westmorland, after the able 
terest. That mi^jht be a very good sub- manner in which the question had been 
ject for one bill. But was.it right, now, discussed on both sides of the House, felt, 
on the third reading of this bill—founded great reluctance in intruding on the 
4oo on a» report, which stated, thqt the House, but wished to make a few observa* 
magistrates had exercised their power tions on what had just fallen from the 
moat mildly—to relieve magistrates and noble marquis. The noble marquis must 
others from the responsibility which at- have overlooked the eariii r clauses of this 
tachcd to them for illegal* acts—without bill, not to be aware that its general ten- 
knowing whrt* acts had been done, or dency, as well as the direct tendency of 
what parties had been affected by them ? the dtiuse •introduced by his noble and 
Such a proceeding might be proper here- learned friend, was to protect persons who 
After—but, under these circumstances it might have gone beyond the legal dis- 
was a sweeping claustf, which in justice, change if their duty. The Bill of last 
ought not to be agreed to. *ln the com- yeat^for suspending the Habeas Cor pus, 
mittcc on the bill an objection had ^tnex founded on the reports of committee^, 
pectcdly arisen as to the propriety of in- \ composed of individuals of every patty, 
parting Ireland in a particular clause, anr<l j was passed by *a' great majority of both 
on that occasion, the no^le viscount, to j Houses. What did the noble lords oppo- 
explain the matter, was obliged to refer 1 site object to the present measure 'i They 
to one of the petitions luj^ on their lord- l^kid that the suspension of the Habeas 
•hips table—one of those very petitions/Corpus was unnecessary, and that the 
which a majority of that Ilousf^ dCclared* insurrections and conspiracies which had 
ought not to be refcrrecHto the SecrdL existed, might have been put down with- 
Couunittee, This proved the imper^fct out it. Heconcurredentirelyinthatopi* 
way, in which the busiimsfi^had beec. car- nion. He fully believed that those conspi- 
xied on. In fact, no atteraptH'. a bciai J racies and insurrections might have been 
to examine the whold .<^te of tlie i put down by the executive government 
country, igfricb should have been deue- | without the extraordinary powers given 
loped, before asty report was made or a\v i to it. But had the noble lords calculated 
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how much murder, bloodshed, ai 
tation, might in that case have occurred ? 
jHad they considered how ijiany brave 
/soldiers might have fallen, or, ifethgt were 
\of little importance, how many of the de¬ 
luded individuals themselves might have 
perished on the scaffold ? It was mercy, 
and justice, and wisdom in the legislature 
*to prevent such evils. Who oouid say to 
what extent the mischief nfight have pro-j 
ceeded, even had it been eventually 
checked, if parliament had not enaljfed 
the executive governmeVit to makS the 
exertions which it had made ? But their 
• lordships had been told that all the dis¬ 
affection which had manifested itself* in 
the country was thc # work of spies and 
informers. It happened rather unluckily 
for this assertion, that Castles,* one of the 
persons-alluded to, had no communication 
with the leaders of the party respecting 
which he had subsequently given informa¬ 
tion, untTl three weeks after some of tlfcir 
most violent 9!cts, and with respect to the 
other, that what took pWCe in the country 
had been distinctly predicted long before 
he had been taken into the service of 
government. Spies and informers had 
from the earliest periods of history been 
the objects of popular dislike. But he be¬ 
lieved that no government had ever existed 
by which they had not been used, and 
•.that hardly any conspiracy or treason 
had ever been detected and punished 
without their aid. lie* would not argue 
whether or not the nation at large owed 
gratitude to such persons, but this he knew 
• that many individuals did owe gratitude to 
them for opening their eyes, and showing 
them that those whom they were protect¬ 
ing under the supposition thkt they were 
honourable men, were rank traitprs. He 
was very willing to allow, thatfei bill of 
indemnity was not a measure thaWollowed 
_of£fUM*>e the act of last session. But it 
'Should be recollected, that when the 
legislature gave to the executive govern¬ 
ment extraordinary powers, it w.is the 
duty of that government to exercise them. 
It was the imj>erative duty of the secretary 
<>f state, if he felt the exercise of tf 
extraordinary power vested in hiijt to b 
necessary to the security of the country, 
to exercise it. But would parliament, 
invest any man with power, and then 
leave him subject to prosecutions and per¬ 
ceptions for the remainder of his life, for 
having exercised it ? Was it possible to 
suppose that the legislature of this cdUn- 
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in such a state ? And if it vra&ddle duty of 
parliament, under such circamftances, to 
protect the^ secretary of state, it was 
equally their duty to protect the magis¬ 
trates ; and to protect those from whom 
information of the ^designs of the dis¬ 
affected had been obtained. 

The EapT ’ Carnarvon was free to 
confess, th objections lay to both 
parts of tlhi jasure, though certainly if 
he were called upon to say to which in 
the present state of their lordships’ in¬ 
formation on the subject, he was the 
more adverse, he should reply to that 
/ately introduced because* it extended 
the •principle of the bill to that of 
which their lordships hadjno knowledge, 
and respecting which no communication 
had been made from the Prince Regent, 
nor any information elicited from the 
sealed hag. The necessity for it was a 
recent discovery on the part of his ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers. He would by no means 
assert that if the circumstances were tho¬ 
roughly investigated, there%lglM*a4fnP 
appear a strong cqfe for this indemnity; 
but at present their lordships had no facts, 
no grounds before them. Were ministers 
to be allowed thus to call on the legisla¬ 
ture whenever they might find it conve¬ 
nient to interrupt the ordinary course of 
justice, without assigiflng the slightest 
cause for such interruption i The excess 
of proceedings on the part of the magis¬ 
trate^ was not even hinted at as*a ground 
for the bill, until the last night of debate 
upon it. That excess might be unjusti¬ 
fiable. It had been said that where 10,000 
men were collected, the assembly must be 
unlawful and that the magistrates acted 
with propriety in dispersing it. In a free 
country Jike this, where the freeholders . 
and other inhabitants might meet at plea¬ 
sure to address the throne, to petition 
parliament,tfcc. this was singular doctrine. 
Their lordships had been told that the 
meeting at Manchester was an unlawful 
assembly. He ^vas ignorant whether or 
f.oJ it was so ;»for the statements on the 
table, referring to that subject, were in 
contradiction \p one another. But sup¬ 
posing it as unlawful and riotous as minis- 
iters wisiyjd it to be believed that it was, 
e conduefN*f the magistrates by whom 
ti Jvnd been dispersed, aftd who it* had 
^ allowe^hud exceeded their powers, 
glif Igffie investigated, in order to de¬ 
terminewlstCher thev should be indemni¬ 
fied or published. The_bill sought to be 



try would leave a servant of the countryJ^livided. It now proceSded on two alle 
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gallons. y?or the one their lordships had 
some voucher, however imperfect; for the 
other they had no voucher at all. He had 
pledged himself again to bring forward 
in the preaent stage of the bill, die clause 
which be had proposed the other evening, 
allowing actions to be* brought against 

S imons who were charged with exceeding 
eir authority, unless the secretary of 
State should, within a month of notice of* 
such actions, make an affidavit that they 
could not be defended without danger to 
individuals and injury to the public ser¬ 
vice. But as the bill now stood, with 
this new proposition interlarded of whichj 
ministers did not seem to have dreamt j 
before, it wouljJ be in vain for him to press 
any such amendment. He had only one 
course to take, which was, to give his ne¬ 
gative to.the bill, and, should that prove 
unavailing, to enter his protest in their 
lordships Journals against it. As a pre¬ 
cedent, he was convinced it would be 
attended witjj r ‘»ore danger to the liberties, 
¥y, and the happiness of the 
nation than were any of those disturbances 
which the noble earl thought, if they had 
been put down by the ordinary operation 
of the law would nave deluged the coun¬ 
try with blood. Their lordships certainly 
would not deluge the country with blood 
by passing those Viills, but such might be 
the effect of the precedent which they 
would establish. In his conscience, he 
believed, that it was calculated to upder- 
mine and destroy the constitution of the 
country. When the legislature told the 
people of England that the constitution 
did not possess sufficient tigour to meet 
trifling and temporary difficulties, it was 
unquestionably not the way to induce 
them to love and defend that constitution 
whenever it might be assailed. With 
respect to the report otf which the bill of 
last session was founded, an& on ighich 
the noble earl had laid so much stress, he 
could only say that at the time the trans¬ 
actions took place on which the suspend 
•ion of the Habeas Corpus act was founded 
he was at a distance from the country, 
and *he heard with anxiety and alarm of 
what was going on. But whether it was 
that, being removed from the«ccene 
apprehended danger, he wafless atari 
thamonaay of their lordships, or whet! 
it had arisen from somariiv^afterw'vds 
disclosed in the -report itselFj**'- •? must 
declare, that-be no sooner fek.V'he report 
thaw he dismissed from his mir V all appre- 
lie&cions with- reject to tfo* internal tran^j 
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quillitwrof the country. When he read 
in that? report of the designs to undemine 
religion, &f .; and farther, that thos^ 
designs were to be carried into effect by 
the 2nd December, he pronounced the 
whole to be a farrago of absurdity, which 
might terrify those yho did not lode 
deeply into die subject, but arising from 
which these was no rational ground of 
fear, except *tbat parliament might be 
sedoced to adopt that dreadful measure, 
thq suspension of the Habeas Corpus, fol¬ 
lowed, as it had been, by this bill for sus¬ 
pending the responsibility of ministers ; 
and now not satisfied with that, their lord- ' 
ships were required to go out of their way 
in order to protect all local and subordi¬ 
nate authorities wno might have acted 
with unnecessary rigour. If there were 
any thing which could make such a sus¬ 
pension of the ordinary laws palatable to 
him, it must be the responsibility of those 
who were to exercise Buch extraordinary 
powers; for, in bis mind atheast, in pro¬ 
portion as the pUWer was greater, in equal 
proportion must the responsibility increase. 
The report of the committee was the most 
meagre.of any reports that had ever been 
laid on their table: it did not establish 
any ground for the measures that had been 
adopted; but it gave rise to many new 
principles, which, if sanctioned by the 
House, would inflict a more fatal wound* 
on the liberties of the country than it 
would have sustained by any of those 
dangers which noble lords opposite had 
painted in such glowing colours. Govern¬ 
ment had derived little strength or benefit 
from the suspension of the Habeas Corpus. 
The fact was, that all the persons who had 
been Cried were brought to trial within 
the periqd at which they had a right to be 
tried by /he ordinary course of law, and 
all the Advantage that government had 
enjoyed from tne Suspension - the 
power of detaining thirty-seven persons in 
custody beyond that period which w«#ald 
otherwise have be^n legal, an advantage 
against which was to be set all that the 
constitution had suffered. Upon the 
ole of this ease, be felt it hia duty to 
Vote fqr the amendment of his noble friend; 
and if that were rejected, be should move 
that the bill be read a third time on that 
daythree months. 

The amendment was put, and negatived 
without a division. The earl of Caroarfbn 
then moved, That the bill be'fea&a third 
tinfb on that day three mohths. Upon 
which a division took place! Contents, 
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12 { Proxies, IS—27* *?ot Contents, 45; | layed proceedings against nusajwrs upon 


Proxies, 48—93: Majority, 66. aha bill 

( aa then read a third time anc^ passed. 

Protest against the Indemnity 
ill.] The following Protest was en¬ 
tered on the Journals: 

“ Dissentient, * 

« Because it is manifest that there has 
been no widely-spread traitorous conspi- |< 
racy, nor even any extensive disaffection * 
to the government, since the Secret CqA>- 
mittee, whose report is tlife sole foundation 
of this proceeding, do themselves express 
• their satisfaction in delivering their de¬ 
cided opinion, ‘ that not only the country 
* in general, but in those districts where 
pi the designs of thedisa*ft'ected were the moat 
* actively and unremittingly employed, the 
‘ great body of the people had remained 
‘ untainted even during periods of the 
‘ greatest internal difficulty and distress 
stating farther as facts, * that the instr- 
' gents were ribt formidable by their num- 
‘ bers, though actuated*4$y an atrocious 
‘ spirit, and that though the language 
‘ used by many persons engaged in this 
* enterprise, ana particularly Ijy their 
* leaders, left no room to doubt that their 
4 objects were the overthrow of the esta- 
* blished government, yet that such ob* 

‘ jects were extravagant when compared 
with the inadequate means which they 
‘possessed; and that not finding their 
‘ confederates had arrived, as expected, 

‘ to their support, and that in the villages 
‘ through which they passed, a strong in- 
( disposition being manifested against their 
‘ cause and project, some of them had 
* thrown away their pikes before the mili- 
‘ tary appeared , and that on the first show 
‘ of force had dispersed—Their # leaders 
‘ attempting in vain to rally theim’ 

2nd. “ Because in such a state Bf things 
so cppaolingly described by the conftnit- 
* fleTand so almost ludicrously destructive 
of #very idea of an armed rebellion, or 
dangerous insurrection,* ISnore especially 
against a government supported by such 
an untainted people, and such an immense 
military force, we cannot but think that ~ 
different and less alarming course ought 
in wise policy to have been pursued, and 
that tranquillity might have been equally 
restored by a vigorous execution of the 
ordinary Urns and the exertions of a vigi¬ 
lant magistracy, without any suspension 
of the public freedom, since it is the 
prompt selection and speedy execution^ 

•palpatie offenders; rather than de- 


doubtful testimony, that invest fbe coifftl 
of justice with a salutary terror and force. 

3rd. “ Because the departure from this 
just and judicious mode of proceeding, 
gave an indiscriminate importance to the 
accused, whilst ib exposed the administra¬ 
tion of the government to a dangerous 
disrespect. 

► 4th. “ Because even when the act of 
Habeas, Corpus is suspended, none on that 
account ought to be apprehended upon 
questionable suspicion, or, to uBe the lan- 

f uage of the report, ^upon * such expec¬ 
tations of evidence as ministers have un- 
‘ avoidably relinquished,’ but upon such 
grounds only as would be, just warrants 
for arrests and trials in ordinary times, the 
only legal effect of the Suspension being 
that it suspends the deliverance of the 
accused; we think, therefore, tnat a ge¬ 
neral indemnity for such numerous and 
long imprisonments, ought not even to have , 
been proposed to parlhm||nt, until an 
open and impartial investigatiolHlidUlabBBP 
place. # 

5th. <( Because, from the mistaken 
principle of this bill, malicious and meri¬ 
torious illegality are equally protected, 
on £he false and unfounded assumption 
that informations ought to be indiscrimi¬ 
nately and perpetually dtcret, but even if 
we could agree that whilst traitorous con¬ 
spiracies are actually in force, and extra¬ 
ordinary powers in action for their sup¬ 
pression, secrecy could in all cases be jus- 
tiffed, yet we never could consent to its 
continuance after order was restored; the 
Jaws being then sufficient to protect good 
subjects for having honestly discharged 
their duties, agd because holding out such 
general prospects of indemnity is a dan¬ 
gerous encouragement to mercenary im* 
formers, who make an infamous traffic* in 
the lives and liberties of mankind, deceiv¬ 
ing and disgracing the government, whilst 
they betray the* innocent whom they ac¬ 
cuse. , 

(Jfh. “ Because it is noUthe occasional 
resort to such secret aDd impure sources 
of evidence in qpses of obvious necessity, 
but' the systematic encouragement of 
whicl^ve conceive is sanctioned bf 
is bill thflfc we protest against and 
since the successful prosscu- 
tigi%*>f the Ejgrsfatraitora and libellers can 
bn ng>^ej§£:cu ri ty to the government of .. 
this counSfett^iinless the conduct of its 
ministers an& of its parliament,, by a faith- 
" the free principles of the 
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cOMtjtpt^gfe M .cwM^npen the 
TOSligoitjiAr their treason* and the false* 
hoouof theirlibelkaiaoomplaintfi. 

/ C!_n_ 1 t 


(Sfcoed) 


Ersxine, 
Carnarvon, 
Gro^venor, 
Lauderdale,' 
Mo^tford, 

King, 

Auckland. 

Vassal Hollanp, 

Lansdowne, 

Hosslyn.” 


HOUSfe OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, March 5. 

Motion for a Committee on the 
Education of the Lower Orders.] 
Mr. Brougham said, he rose to move ’ the 
renewal or a committee which had already 
in two former sessions been engaged in a 
great and laborious investigation, and 
y from which ahpjge body of evidence had 
* 2 >s 2 |jJ 3 failpe<f*reported to the House ; ’ he 
alluded to the committee appointed to 
inquire into the Education of the Lower 
Orders. The committee had not been 
enabled to complete its labours before the 
close of last session ; but he pledged him¬ 
self last session that he should move the 
renewal of the couimittee at an early pe¬ 
riod in the present session, £hat it mighL 
lay the result of its labours before the 
House iq, sufficient time to admit of 
some measures being adopted befor£ the 
dose of the session. He had already 
stated to the House some proceedings 
which the committee werg of opinion 
might to be taken to remedy the want of 
education in different parts of the country. 
They were of opinion tlfat assistance 
ought to be given by the pfiblic to¬ 
wards the erection of schools in differ¬ 
ent places where it might Jbe deemed 
advisable to have them, but that* the 
principle of granting a .permanent in¬ 
come cither to government or to any, 
society, for the support of schools, 
ought not to be sanctioned—that wherd 
there was a want of the accommodation 
of school houses and house's for teachors, 
sftttef Tor supplying that want ougjit to be 
famished by the public, either By way of 
ioaiift'br otherwise, according to circun^ 
stances, ft was the opjgjonof the <jf 
rmftee, that a moderate sum wsjji 

all th at would be wanted for l^fcpurpose. 
'fiton. they considered the yf.eat sums 
«!Pp hatf oeei> distributed In a sistef 

'*'• ■' f . V 


kingdoui for education, and that a very 
large c^nual grant was given by parlia¬ 
ment for ^his purpose, he hoped they 
would, sag the propriety of bestowing 
some money for a similar purpose in Eng¬ 
land. Seldom had less than 40,0001. been 
annually granted, ever since the union, to 
the Irish charter schools. How far this 
money, which was given with so laudable 
an intention, tvas beneficially employed, 
was very doubtful. Indeed, all the inqui¬ 
ries, which he had made into the condition 
of tire Irish charter schools, led him to 
believe, that some way or other, either 
from carelessness or misapplication, these 
schools were productive of very little 
good. They received 40,000/. from the 
public and from the bequests of individuals* 

I they had &n income of nearly 20,000/. 

; more. Their whole revenue might there- 

1 forf be taken at nearly 60,000 l a year. 
The House would be vary much sur¬ 
prised to learn, that from this income of 
between 50 and 00,000/. a jVtar, not more 
than 2,500 chiltfrec were educated. When 
he said 2,500 children, he rather thought 
he stated the outside of the number 
educate^ by these schools. By a report 
made to the Irish House of Commons, 
before the Union, the number of children 
educated was stated at 2,500, and the 
bishop of llaphoe, in a charity sermon, 
stated them at that number. But when . 
Mr. Howard instituted an inquiry into the 
subject, he found the number of children 
educated in the charter schools of Ireland 
not one-third of that number.—He be¬ 
lieved that some reform had taken place 
since that time, ami that these schools 
were now in a better condition; but he 
believed be jvas stating the outside when 
he stated the number of children educated 
by them It 2,500. To show the difference 
between (the application of the v funds of 
the charter schools of Ireland, and Abg. ap" 
plication of a small fund raised by severe! 
praise-worthy individuals, he would state, 
that with an intome of between 5 and 
6,000/. the Hiberfiian school society in 
London had instituted and now kept up 
0 schools, while the charter schools 
vith an income of 60,000/, only kept up 
33 sclfbols. The Hibernian school so¬ 
ciety educated 27,000 children, while 
the charter schools educated only 2,500 
children with nearly six times their 
income. Again, nothing could exceed 
the order and the cleanliness of the 
children educated by the Hibernian 
school societywhereas it appeared from 

\ 
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Mr. Howard’s account* though beoelievei 
considerable improvement in that Respect 
iiad since taken place, that the children 
Educated in the charter schoofa#ve£e in a 
f most wretched state. It would be painful 
v^o himself and disgusting to the House, 
td repeat the language which Mr. Howard 
was compelled to fise on this subject. He 
trusted, that whatever assistance parlia¬ 
ment might think proper tft give for the 
promotion of education in. this country, 
would be given with great temperanSe, 
and with the utmost pYecaution. •This 
was a subject to which the committee, 

» after their renewal, would probably first 
turn their attention. They would next 
have to consider the expense which might 
^ be requisite in the first instance, and what 
part of it might ultimately Call on the 
country. A very small part of the ex- 

J »ense would ultimately rest with the pub¬ 
ic. There existed throughout the coun¬ 
try large Tunds which had been bequeath¬ 
ed by individfals for all purposes of cha¬ 
rity—and particularly 4rm the education 
of the poor. Those funds had, in many 
cases, been grossly misapplied; often, no 
doubt, from ignorance of the best method 
of employing them, in cases beyond the 
•scope of the committee it had come to 
their knowledge, that schools richty en¬ 
dowed in many parts of the country, had 
•.fallen into entire disuse. For the purpose 
of investigating the subject another tribu¬ 
nal ought to be instituted, besides a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons. A 
committee of the House could not trans¬ 
port itself from place to place; its powers 
were limited; and to bring witnesses frbm 
different places throughout the country to 
London, would be attended- with* great 
inconvenience and expense. If •commis¬ 
sioners or agents were appointed for this 
business,* one journey to the 'different 
piar*‘ .fSuTc? do, instead of bringing wit¬ 
nesses from all the different parts to Lon¬ 
don. In many places a aguses existed, of 
which no knowledge pould be obtained 
till persons went to the spot. It was now 
two years since this matter had attracted 
the public attention, and hardly a day hat' 
passed during that time in which be had 
not received, from one place or other, an 
account of some misapplication—of some 
schools founded, or meant to be founded, 
twohundred years ago perhaps, for which 
ptifpose lands yielding a considerable re¬ 
venue were bequeathed,—while in one 
piece only a few children were taught, 
and in another none. These abuses ex- 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 
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isted very generally throughout the coan- 
try. It was nighlyhonourablet« j;l»e charac¬ 
ter of the people of this country, that great 
funds had been settled by charitable per¬ 
sons for the purpose of educating the porn-. 

It was not generally known, that the 
income of *the funds bequeathed for this 
purpose, amounted fo between 2 and 
300,000?. A sum like this, if fairly em¬ 
ployed, would go a great great way indeed. 
Funds b*d also been bequeathed for va¬ 
rious other purposes besides schools. 
The House would find that they were but 
entering on their taajc; for they ought to 
Inquire generally into the thisappltcation 
of atl charitable funds; this was a matte* 
of absolute necessity. He,therefore anti¬ 
cipated a recommendation to parliament 
to adopt a plan of education for the poor 
throughout the country; and, secondly^ 
the appointment of a parliamentary com¬ 
mission to investigate into the misappli¬ 
cation of the charitable funds destined 
for .the education of tHibgmpr; and it 
would be extremely deairabft^tiiir TS? * 
similar measure should be adopted for 
inquiring into the general misapplication 
of all charitable funds. He had two years 
ago stated, that iu a neighbouring county 
a sshool had been established, and richly 
endowed, to the amoqpt of 1,500?. or 
2,000/. a year, which sum had been grossly 
misapplied; that the clergyman of tlth 
parish, who was appointed to the school, 
did pot teach himself, but employed a 
mechanic to teach a few poor children; 
and that grudging this small sum, he had 
thrown the duty on the vicar, who was 
obliged to ild it gratuitously. This ac¬ 
count had been given tcf*him in writing 
by a gentleman, in appearance a clergy¬ 
man, an&he had first communicated it to 
the committee, and afterwards to fi&e 
House, without* naming an) 

However, the member for Essex 
since informed him, that a respectable 
clergyman in Tissex considered himself 
greatly aggrieved by this statement ;r— 
that instead oMiis puce being a sinecure, 
he taught a great number of scholars, 
and employed* more than one assistant, 

, who, instead of being mechanics, were 
jmembettof universities. He understood, 
Mpwever, that before the time of the pre- 
stV.t incumbent such a misapplication nad 
tRkv>vnlao^*-l hon. and learned gen- 
tleman'fcapcV d jd with moving, “ That 4 
Select Committee be appointed, to inmate 
into the Education of tqp L(fiver Orders, 
and to reporKtheir observations there* 
(* 6 ) \ . 


iny peribn. 
Essex had 



Mr. kbercromhy was glad of the re-ap- 
pointn*nt of this committee, and also of 
the hilt ttyat it might be necessary to 
inquiry generally into the state of cha¬ 
ritable institutions in this country. He 
did not wish to embarrass the committee 
now moved for, by generalising the ob¬ 
jects of its inquiry, ffut he was so con¬ 
vinced tliaWthis general inquiry should be 
made, that hefeave notice that if no other 
member moved for it, he should think it 
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upon, together with the Minutes of the 
Evidence (taken before them, from time 
to time to the House.” ( 

Mr. F. Robinson did not rise to oppose 
the motion, but merely to state, that he 
was intimately acquainted witfy the cler¬ 
gyman alluded to by the lion, and learned 
gentleman; and on his part he wished to 
state, that what had been said by the hon. 
acrid learned gentleman was quite correct. 

This was doing justice to the character 
hhd to die feelings of the clergyman, which 
Were naturally hurt. 

Mr. Peel wished ^o notice briefly the 
dbserVatiohs Which the hon. and learned 
gentleman had made with regard tb the 
Protest ant Charter schools of Ireland. 

The'observations of the hon. and learned 
gentleman were probably made in igno¬ 
rance of .the public documents respecting 
these schools of a later date than the 
inquiry of Mr. Howard. He knew not 
whether be was acquainted with the report 
of the cmpflRioneri of education in 
- a he members of the board of 
education and their secretary had exa¬ 
mined personally into the state of the 
Protestant schools, which, up to the time 
of the rebellion, were In a very wretched 
State. The contrast which their present 
State afforded was highly honourable to 
the masters. At the time of the report 
in question, these schools had not above 
iOjOOOL a year from parliament, and 
9*000/. a year from other sources. It was 

S pcessary to state also, when a contrast 
;Ss made between the numbers taught 
inthe charter schools and the schools pf 
the Hibernian^ociety, that the children 
in the charter schools were clothed and 
Entirely supported, as weK as educated, 

Spd the average expense of each child 
whs calculated at 14/^ a year. Thirty- 
nTde establishments were kegj up in diffe- 
fgnt parts of Ireland. < 

. Mr. Brougham admitted that a great 
Improvement had taken “place in them 
sinee Mr. Howard’s time, yet he apprd- 
^eptled great Abuses 8tili L prevailed. • Cf 
the clothing must considerably 
he expense of these establishments. 

% IK Smith remarked, that in many 
jbrfrPq 1 the great imprpveffient tluf 
malbequest had received, the obje/t 
which Me /und was bequeathed ctrald 
Jfbt. exhaust, it. If the yrgn er t^ bte- 
Uueathmh^Lhuen driginalljyopfie value 
or J00?. 4 year, and lad sffltfe risen to 
ifPCfoj. the^uO&cr of’c|ulr*4in ought to 
be iugm<fntcd.‘ ~ 


his duty to do so. 

General Thornton observed, that in 

S ’rlg schools, something (useful was for 
e most part taught, while he thought 
there was a deficiency in that respect in 
schools, instituted for boys. In these, 
too, he thought some works cf industry, 
that might enable the boys to earn an 
honest livelihood in after life, ought to be 
taeght 

The motion was agreed-to, and a com¬ 
mittee appointed, consisting of the fol¬ 
lowing members; viz. Mr. brougham, sir 
S. Romilly, sir.7). Mackintosh, Mr. Ben- 
net, Mr. R. Gordon, Mr. Babington, Mr. 
Butterworth, Mr. J. H. Smyth, Mr. J. 
Smith, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Lamb, sir 
W. Curtis, sir J. Shaw, sir F. Burdett, 
Mr. C. Calvert, Mr. Barclay, lord Ossnls- 
too, *sir R. Fergasson, sir H. Parnell, 
Mr. Holford, the marquis of Tavistock, 
sir T. Ackland, Mr. Alderman Atkins,. 
Mr. Wrottesley, Mr. Abel Smith, Mr. 
Abercromby, and Mr. Warre. 

Motion for an Inquiry into the 
Conduct of Spies and Informers 

WITH RESPECT TO TREASONABLE AND 

Seditious Practices.]] Mr. Philips, 
after moving that the petitions * of the in¬ 
habitants of Manchester and Salford, and 
of Benjamin Scholes, Joseph Mitchell, 
George* Bradbury, and Saojuei' Bamford 
be entered as read, began by Rfnifej*- thnf 
before he proceeded to recommend the 
House to adopt the motion with whiefche 
should conclude, *'.t was his wish to guard 
himself from the suspicion of being io- 
lined to encourage, or to appear as the 
dvocate of itinerant orators, who pre¬ 
ferred living by talking rather than by 
working, and who journied from place to 
place propagating their political senti¬ 
ments. He nad no hope of any public 
benefit being derived from such proceed¬ 
ings ; but was convinced that'their teti- 

^ For Copies of tliepe Petitions, ‘tee 
pp. 217, 399,453, 589, and 67*. 
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dency was to produce directly Opposite chance of influencing their conduct* axtd 
effects His sentiments on tnislaubject engaging them in criminal designs, 

•might be inferred from the advicl which they had not themselves beforl meditated- 
dhe had given to a person of flyt descrip- But the cast was very different with the 
f lion who had called on him since l?e came lower classes. If spies were appointed.,to 
uto town. His advice* though not offered watch them* it w^ because they were 
the form of* paternal ana correctional supposed to be persons of superior intel- 
admonition (a phrase with which the ligence and sagacity* Over ignorant and 
House was well acquainted), .was such as uneducated men they might easily acquire 
he had no doubt the government itself suchaninfluenceas to become their.leaders, 
would approve. He had recommended to* They might begin by suggesting Jp them 
the person alluded to, now that lie was schem A of mischief which they gad.- never 
liberated from prison, to desist from* at- before contemplated, might gradually re¬ 
tempting to reform the state, and to at- concile their minds to such spSsqifs,^ at 
. tend to his own business and the interests length drive theraontothe aatuej^rrelia- 
of his own family. This advice met with tion^if them. On thispart.of tbesufflfqk 
the fate that unsolicited advice generally the hon. member observed, thathqLadjpeafc 
. meets with- The man thanked him for 4 , satisfaction in being authorized by sir 4$W» 
but showed at the same time hy his man- Byng (whose name,, in consequence pf 
ner that he was quite determined not to the command which he held, had ,be$ 
follow it. The hon. member said, he igas a good deal connected with the'proceed 1 * 
aware that, frqm peculiar causes a great ings of the disturbed districts) to style, 
ferment had arisen in the minds of people that no spy or informer had ever been ip 
during the la9*year, particularly in the ma- any carriage of his in Laqcjphire, that be 
nufacturing districts. H^was also ready had'never had any such cnlffw^r 
to admit that the mere agitation of poli- service or employ, nor ever had any ednq- 
tical questions of great importance and munication, either* directly or indirectly, 
difficulty, by large bodies of unemployed with persons of that description, uptaljid 
and half-starved labourers, was of itself a 28th of March, the day on which the in¬ 
sufficient reason for the exercise of vigi- divj^uals in Manchester, accused of tyaf- 
lance, but such vigilance ought tojhave torous designs, were arrested. Whoev^jjf 
been united with great prudence and dis- waf acquainted with sir John Byng, or hall 
a cretion: and if spies and informers were any knowledge whatever of his character^ 
*to be employed at all, their proceedings would do him the justice to admit that hd 
should have been most carefully watched, was not less conspicuous for his humanity, 
and their representations received with dis- than for the courage which impelled him to> 
trust. Indeed, to have accepted the of- be the foremost in danger. Though fully 
ficc of spy should be such a presumption sensible of the relation in which he stood 
against any man's character, that he ought ttf the goveranyent that employed him, and 
from that moment to become an object of of the duties resulting from it, that gait 
suspicion. Little or no credit should be lant officer did not forget that he was thp 
given to his evidence, unless confirmed by subject of a free state, nor would he eve{ 
coincident circumstances and led| excep- divest hiiit&elf of the constitutional feeliftgff 
tionable testimony. Every persms knew of an Englishman. •Under the influence.*^ 
how liaKb'Sseh characters were to mfore- these feelings* thegovemment knew that he 
present, exaggerate, and even to create had occasionally incurred the displeasutyfof 
misghief, if they did not find it, in order magistrates, for repressing their eagerh&tg 
to magnify the apparent?value of their tp nave premature recourse to military 
services, and to claim frdha their employers assistance. It. was unnqpessary to i*£f 
a proportionably greater reward. It had iffark, that in a season of general agitation 
been most justly observed in another | like that of last year, the command oftbp 
place, that spies were much more danger- manufacturing Districts could hot have 
ous when employed in the lower tiffin in been entrusted to an officer who would 
the higher classes of society. Among the exercise l^rith more judgment, and rnofe 
latter, the only mischief they could do humane forbearance.—Returning fromjthil 
was by making false and exaggerated re- digression, Mr. I^fflips said, that he did 
ports of the conduct and designs of the not s& m tffrat ground ministers could _ 
persons whom they were appointed to refuse tcr^/Uir/B into the proceedings of 
watch. With men of station and eduoa- the spies an informers employee! inthojty 
tion, they could have comparatively little districts, witu-sgt rejecting the conclu* 
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sions of their own secret committees. 
Those conrmittees stated their apprehen¬ 
sions that the language and conduct of 
some persons of that description, might 
have had the effect of encouraging the 
designs which it was intended they should 
only be the* instruments of detecting. 
Their improper language and conduct 
appeared to be admitted on both sides of 
the Hpuse. Why should we not, then, 
inquire into the effect which they had 
produced i The question between us was 
only as to the extent of the mischievous 
consequences of their proceedings. The. 
petitioners sa^, “ We engage to furnish' 
evidence of it to the House. We wKl, if 
you will examine us, Bfaow that the evil, 
whatever might be its nature, was princi¬ 
pally, if not entirely, the work of spies 
and informers. We will give proof of 
their guilt, and of the innocence of many 
of the persons whom they have accused. 
We will show you that they and their 
emiss aries jpaATfrequently proposing 
"RAieimsmf violence, and endeavouring to 
reconcile people’s minds to the perpetra¬ 
tion of them; that they were most anxious 
to appoint public and secret meetings, and 
used all the means in their power to pre- 
. vail on others to attend them, in the bape 
of being able at last to make them ,thc 
dupes of their owh villanies, to have them 
arrested as traitors, and to reap the reward 
of their condemnation.” Several of the 
petitioners were persons who had.been 
arrested and imprisoned on the secret ac¬ 
cusation of those spies and informers, and 
bad been since discharged without trigl. 
Others, such as the petitioners from Man¬ 
chester had flfever been suspected of 
being at all implicated in criminal pro¬ 
ceedings. These persons say, „We have 
diligently inquired into facts, and pledge 
ourselves to prove the'-allegations in our 
petition. Here the hon. meifiber sqid, he 
must protest against the mode of pro¬ 
ceeding (reasoning he could not call it) 
adopted by the noble loed (Castlereagh^. 
If the noble lord found that a petitioner 
had a bad character, or that a mistake 
bad been made in any fact stated in a pe¬ 
tition, he drew a general inference from 
thence against the character all peti¬ 
tioners, and against all the facts stated in 
every other petition.. It was unnecessary 
to say, that such an inference was uptlsss 
illogical than it was ungencrouyand un- 
fair. It was a strong presumMhon against 
%s the case o£ thenoblelord,he found 
‘ t it convenient to have reqtrane to such an 


expedient. But if this sophistry was to 
be usedfoQ one side, let it be used also on 
the other. ( Was the noble lord prepared \ 
to say, (hat spies and informers, And police \ 
'agents (for on their representations the ' 
communications made to government had'' 
been generally foundedJ,—that those men 
were such pure and virtuous characters, 
that their testimony was above suspicion ? 
•What spi es and informers generally were, 
he had already stated. Were police 
ageyts often much better ? This question 
would; be best answered by a reference to 
facts which had lately appeared in evi¬ 
dence, showing the activity of these per* 
sons in enticing others into crimes that 
they might profit by their condemnation. 
'Hie House would judge of the extent of 
the temptdiion to wickedness offered to 
these men (a temptation that few of them 
had virtue enough to withstand) when 
they were informed, that <t gentleman in 
Manchester lately gave, to his knowledge, 
300/1. for a Tyburn ticket. Was the noble 
lord prepared alSb to say, that no informa¬ 
tion on these subjects communicated to 
government had been proved to be incor¬ 
rect i Pid he not know that the dread 
of incendiaries and assassins, and the first 
public declaration against reformers in Man<- 
chestcr, were in a great measure caused by 
a report spread by an individual, that the 
reformers had burnt his house because lie 
had spoken against their proceedings ? 
Was not the fact communicated to the 
government as evidence of their mis¬ 
chievous intentions, and would it not have 
been found in the first green bag, if strong 
suspicion had not in the mean time arisen 
that the individual was himself the incen¬ 
diary,' and ihat in destroying his own pro¬ 
perty, ho had also destroyed, by invali¬ 
dating, it most valuable communication for 
the t gdvernment ?—Mr. Philips stated, 
that he was by no means inclined** - 
that the spies and informers in Lancashire 
—the populatipn of which approached to 
900,000 persont-^did not meet with some 
men who listened with pleasure to their 
villainous proposals, and would have had 
no objection, if occasion had offered, to 
assist«.in executing them. The tacts, how¬ 
ever, appeared to him to show that the 
number of such persons was very small, 
and not sufficient of itself to justify the 
alarm which had been excited, and ex¬ 
cited principally, as he most conscientious¬ 
ly believed, by the agency of spies and 
iiffarmers. The hon. member observed, 
that he could not regard ministers as quite 
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disinterested parties in thi* discussion, against your accusers, or to prove that 
He did not believe them capable of the character -which they ha^given of 
(biakine a plot entirely themqplve^ when you belongs to themselves." The hon*, 
fa-sae of the elements of oneswece pre- member aslred, whether the House was are* 
tviouslv in existence. But he could not pared to sanctionsuch a proceeding as thisl 

* v, e ]p remarking, that the plot had been Were the^ ready, inrfxraiphment to his ma* 
mdst useful to them, in withdrawing the jesty’s rmnistersf to express their disbelief 
attention of the public, and of some of their of maxims founded imiversal expet 
wavering friends in the House, from the rience, and to say that the unanimous 
demand so generally made at that time V feelings and sentiments of mankind were 
for economy and retrenchment; a demand mere prejudice and delusion? Wwjid 
the most distressing of all demands J&at they declare by their voted that it was 
could be made on such a government, as conscious guilt that demanded inquiry, 
theirs. He would not say that ministers .and conscious innocence which shrank from 
had made the plot, but he would say that it ?—Mr. Phillips expressed his hope that 
they had made the most of it, and no the*House would not incur the disgrace 
instruments could be found so convenient of acting so as to make itself liable to such 
for their purpose as spies and informers, an imputation. He trusted that they would 
by whose means the dread of Violence and satisfy both themselves and the public, 
treason was kept alive, and the attention by entering into a full, a rigid, and an 
both of parliament and the public avas impartial inquiry, on a subject which had 
effectually diverted from those questions occasioned great anxiety and agitation, 
of public economy and retrenchrifent and upon which itwas quite evident that no 
which had ffeen so peculiarly harassing just conclusion could olvfjspned, without 
to the government. Ministers having pro- such an inquiry as it was the object ol ink” 
fited by the labours of these men, it was motion to recommend. The bon. member 
natural enough that they should wish to concluded by moving, « Hist this House, 
screen them from inquiry. But.what in* taking into consideration the Report of 
terest had the House in screening them ? the Committee of Secrecy presented on 

* And why should the House object to in- th* 20th of June last; together with dm 
quiry, when so many powerful considera- Report of the Committee of Secrecy of 
tions urge us to go into it i We might the Lords, communicated to this House 

* dispute in this House (said the hon. mem- on the 23d *of June last, so far as the 

her) day after day about particular facts same refer to instances in which the lan- 
stated in petitions, as*well as upon the guage and conduct of person^ said to be 
characters of the petitioners, without employed for the purpose of detecting, 
coming any nearer to a just conclusion, may have had the effect of encouraging 
The noble lord may take one view of a criminal designs; and taking also into 
case, I may take another, and a still dif- consideration the allegations contained in 
ferent view may be taken by a third per- certain petitions, with reSpect to practices 
son. But how are we to discover whose of so alarming a tendency, is of opinion 
view is right, and whose wrong, without that it is the duty of this House fully to 
an exact and rigid inquiry ? Ifyhe noble investigate the nature and extent of fhe 
lord say| petitioners are either rpgues same.” * * 

*.re not to be believed, or dupes Mr. F- Jtobinson said, that since he had 
whom these rogues have deluded, have we the honour of a seat in this House, he 
ndt just as much reasqi^ before the facts did not recollfict any instance of a more 
are investigated, to rety>rt the same charge * extraordinary proceeding than that of the 
on their accusers ? Let the House consi- then, gentleman who hadfbrought forward 
dcr for a moment the relation in which this motion. The House must recollect 
the accused and the accusers stand to- the parade with which the subject was 
wards each other. The former sap, “ We first brought forward—the vast and para- 
entreat the House to go into an inquiry, and mounf'happrtance which was attached to 
we undertake to prove our own innocence, it by the gentlemen on the opposite side 
and the guilt of those who have accused o<* the House—the long and nrindle de- 
after vainly attempting to betray us tails into which fhe hon. gentleman him- 
into their mischievous projects.” The self hutj, entered upon the subjecfc-^UliA 
ministers reply, “ We will not permit vou yet, after til this, what had he now brought 
who arc accused to defend yourselves: forward ? ‘The ^ettvonjroaf Maobheater, 
vc will not suffer you to say a word upon which'- toe motion was mainly 
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fojinded,wa8 couched inyague, loose, end 
general terras. It -effected indeed as im¬ 
portant an air, asif it represented the 
sense of the. .whole population of Man* 
cbesterand its neighbourhood, although 
in fact it was..only s'ujned by twenty-six 
person^.. It stated tnat *they *bad insti- 
tuteda rigid inquiry into all the circum 
Stances comprehended in the petition; 
Mi*? it did the House the favour to state 
that the result of this inquiry was, that 
do treasonable designs had been har¬ 
boured, and no atrocity projected in 
Manchester, but by the hired spies and 
informers of governcSent. Such was the*| 
«meral -statement of the petitioners. J3ut 
they did not dgign to state the form or 
mode of. their inquiry, nor the grounds 
on .which they came to this conclusion, 
nor the species of evidence which they 
were prepared to bring forward, if the in¬ 
quiry for which they wished was granted. 
The hen. gentleman himself was well 
aware of tliesasMICiencies; and therefore 
“ fa. " o pened the case of the petitioners, 
with an elaborate comment upon the pe¬ 
tition, and a minute detail of facts, which 
he promised to substantiate, and which 
he gave notice he intended to call upon 
the House to give him an opportunity, of 
proving. But when he found that he 
could not follow *up his statements By 
proof, he saw that he must change his 
ground. And then it was that the hon. 
gentleman* with a grave face, came down 
to.the House to alter the nature of his 
notice; for the purpose, as he stated, of 
mating it mere precise; but, in point of 
fact, completely to abandoa the ground 
which he nad taken. And why ? Was it 
not because he now knew ^hat the sto¬ 
ries of the petitioners could not be 
supported; that the ground winch he 
had* taken could not *he maintained ? 
Only let the House recollect *the elabo¬ 
rate speech of the hon. gentleman when 
he presented the petition,* and his long 
story about a man of the^name of Dew-*J 
hurst, who haddbeen carried to genejal t 
Byng in that officer’s gig; and about ano¬ 
ther man of the name of Lomax, who, he 
said was a hired spy. What had the 
hon. gentleman now'to say to £bsse sto¬ 
ries ? So far as general Byifg was con¬ 
cerned, he Bad now told the truth; all 
the rest was a fabrication. The whole 
of that story was false. Nay more-no 
man of the stipe ofDewhurst was known 
to general jByqg, . or to government; 
as to Lomax tb$h§%|pntteiaan knew from 


general B; 


tjyng that that man was no 
spy;, dr /if the hon. gentleman did not 
know if before, he knew it now [Hear, * 
hear i jkogvthe Opposition]. Whatever \ 
schemes Lomax was concerned in—what- ) 
ever atrocities he contemplated—die did aly 
as a conspirator and not *a spy. It was 
true that on the 17th of March this man 
wrote a letter to lord Sidmouth, offering 
►to communicate information. This letter 
Vas not answered. On the 28th of 
March, Lomax was arrested with several 
others^ and after ‘being examined was re¬ 
leased ; and there ended the whole com¬ 
munication between Lomax and the ma- , 
gistrates, or the government. Therefore 
lie affirmed that all that was done by 
Lgmax was done by him as a conspirator, 
and not as « spy—a spy he never was. 

He thought that after what he had stated, 
unlgss they could disprove it, the case of 
gentlemen opposite would fail. They 
might bring forward a great deal to con¬ 
tradict it, because contradiction was very 
easy when prodtaras impossible. But he 
was confident it was impossible to over¬ 
turn what lie had stated. He was con¬ 
vinced they could not disprove what he 
had Baid of the two cases which were the 
main support of the petition, and these- / 
fore the whole fabric would fall to the. 
ground, with the rigid investigation the 
petitioners professed to have made. It >( 
was impossible that the House could 
attach any importance to such a docu¬ 
ment so supported. But there was some¬ 
thing important proved by the statements 
that had been given. It had been de¬ 
clared that none of the schemes mentioned 
had been proposed to the people but by 
hired spies and informers. That was an 
admission that propositions had been 
made, iyid besides, they had the speech 
of Lomax before he had written the letter 
to lofd Sidmouth, and they lKS*af«>,the 
speeches made by various persons Trf 
Manchester. It was said, indeed, that 
Lomax was viewed with scorn and horror; 
but when be was sd viewed, it was very 
singular that they should not denounce 
him. The very circumstance of his non- 
denunqjation was an irreconcilable con¬ 
tradiction to the hon. gentleman. The 
man, .however, was dead; he could not 
answer; he could not be forthcoming; 
but unless they could prove something 
worse than they had done, it was need¬ 
less that he should be alive; dead or 
alive, his statement was not to be dis- . 
proved.—Then there was a petitioner of 
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the name of Bamford, who Mid he had ferred to tfte reports of the committees, 
bOen' arrested on the infornu^ion of but it added, «* looking also Jto die Olio* 

* Lomax. This could not be true; as that gatione ofcertain petitions.” He should 
petsonwas taken up on the 29th ofiMarch. not trespass longer on the time of th£ 

\ The warrant must nave been signed some House. He believed in his honour ‘aod 
time before, and Lomax was not arrested conscience that tho petitions were false; 
t?fl the 27ifh. " Thfere were, besides this and he begged the House, on behalf Of 
Manchester petition, the petition of a calumniated government, of a calurn^ 
Mitchell, and the petition of Scholes. niated magistracy, and in the sacred 
Mitchell gave a sort of rdeagre account 1 names of truth and justice, to reject the 
of his communication with Oliver, ana motion.. 

endeavoured to impress, though he„ did The Hon. F. Douglas said, that all the 

not distinctly assert, that all he had* done right hon. gentleman had proved amounted 
was at the instigation of Oliver; but he $o these two facts—jjhat no person of the 
> quite sunk what he did in Yorkshire, name of Dewhurstwas in sir J. Byng*s 
in conjunction with Oliver; but this gig, 1 and that Lomax was dead. He had 
omission of Scholes, another petitioner told them too, that contradiction was not 
supplied; *for he stated Oliver had beOn proof. Yet his speech was a tissue.ofuri- 
introduced to him by Mitcheil, and that proved contradictions, which he had 
Mitchell and Oliver appointed meetings begged the House to receive instead of 
at his house. Now, either Scholes* prti- the proof which it was the object of the 
tion was falser or Mitchell had culpably motion to elicit. It was to be remarked 
concealed the truth, to make a false dn- too, on the right hon^entleman's own 
pression, be c*ared not wfcyph, so no credit statement, that Lomaxi&d written to 
was due to their assertions. They had lord Sidmouth offering to give information* 
already heard of Francis Ward, the reli- —that he had afterwards been appre- 
gious and pious roan; there was another hended, and almost immediately released, 
person who had presented a ^petition It was unfortunate that the hon. mover . 
couched in the same style, and appa- had not made a long speech on the Man-, 
Iretitly written by the same hand, named cheater petition, as the right hon. gen- 
Haynes. He knew not what information tlegpan’s speech seemedgntirely prepared, 
might have been derived from him, but to refer to it. But the petition haa very" 

■» he had been guilty of perjury. He had properly beeif made by the bon. mover 
been witness at the trial of two persons, accessary to his proofs;—he rested on the 
Towle and Slater, for Ihooting at a man general knowledge of the counti^—.on the 
in a frame-breaking transaction. Slater general avowal ot the ministers themselves 
was acquitted on an alibi, as Haynes and through their committees. But how did. 
some others swore, that he was at the the right hon. gentleman answer the alle- , 
time seventeen miles from the place gations of the other petitions ? By saying . 
where the crime was committed. ^Addi- that one Haynes was a perjured man. 
tional information was obtained, and'Slater But who was Haynes? His petition had 
was again indicted for the minor crime not that day been read. He said nothing, 
of frame-breaking, at the same time and of Oliver, nor hag any information that 
place, ajAhe^ following sessions, and he he knew of hpen derived from him. The 
plas*^ guilty, thus proving the perjury right Jion. gentleman wondered why the 
of Haynes and the others. This was an present motion had been made. Did he 
additional proof of the nature of the cha- not remember lliat on the motion of the 
racter of the petitioners. Thus, as the irfember for Lincoln (Mr. Fazakerley), 
allegations of the petitions were many of Lalf»the speech; and morfe than half the 
them totally false—as the stories respect- argument of the speech of a right hon. 
ing Dewhurst and Lomax were false—as gentleman (Mr*Canning) turned on the 
the allegations of Bamford could cot be incompqtency of the secret committee ~ 
true—as Scholes and Mitchell’s petitions to cariy’bfi-Ahe investigation which was 
could not be both true, or could not con- demanded? Did they not remember that 
tain both the whole truth—he hoped the the hon. member for Bramber (Mr. wil- 1 
House woulJ reject the motion. On this btfr force) had pieced himself to agree to 
evidence, only was it founded [Hear! an investigation/if it was to be conducted 
from the Opposition]. The petitions by a committee'differently chosen ? The. 
must make the ground-work of, the mo- present motion Was biov^ht/’forward tp". 
tiotn. He aRoM'd that the motion re- give him an opportunity to support'in-'* 
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fluiry [a laugh]. It was framed almost 
oo vie suggestion of the gentlemen oppo* 
site; and for the plain and manly object, 
that this question important in every 
moral and poetical view, should be brought 
to a satisfactory issue. It was now the last 
diy previously to' the introduction of a 
bill of indemnity. Jn a few days they 
Would have-debarred themselves from all 
Inquiry. Should-they not, then, be con- f 
vtnced of the merit of the government 
before they granted them an indemnity 
jfor their violations of the law ? He did 
pot wish to take narrow or uncandid views, 
por should the House shift from its own 
shoulders the heavy responsibility which, 
in his opinion,, weighed on them, for ac¬ 
ceding to ministers the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act. He did not think 
that there was a solitary instance of having, 
under such a measure, violated the law; 
but when he had said thus much, lie 
thought he had granted a reasonable mea¬ 
sure of indidgUffie. Such a measure of 
■"Confidence ot an indemnity act should 
proceed on two grounds:—that in the 
present £tate of the country, tfie disclo¬ 
sure of the evidence they had received 
was impracticable; and that the ministers 
bad in general discreetly and conscien¬ 
tiously administered the law. Before t the 
House granted fhc greatest indulgence 
which could be granted, it was their duty 
to inquire into these questions—both of 
them of (he mast paramount importance. 
It was admitted by ministers, that spies 
bad been employed. It could not be de¬ 
nied by them, that the employment pf 
spies might produce mischievous effects; 
the committee %ad said they had reason 
to believe it might have produced those 
. effects;—twenty six persons ffom Man¬ 
chester asserted, that it had produced 
mischief, and they fend many others 
pledged themselves to produce proqf, and 
prayed the House to receive them. There 
were in the House gentlfernen who could 
adduce proofs on this subject; who couhi 
prove the effect of the appearance of apiqp 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire—the 
dismay of the magistracy the encourage¬ 
ment of the disaffected, and the combi¬ 
nation which was thus created 4huch su¬ 
perior to that which the efforts of orators 
coutyd, bring about. There was that para¬ 
graph, too, extorted bf the force of truth 
trow & reluctant committee, proceeding 
on garbled and prepared evidence. What, 
tl|en, was tfc be Reasonably expected from 
i fair committee, having no private inter- 
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eats to consult, receiving the evidence 
which flight be offered on both sides, and 
having pq limit to its investigation? There» 
was thqt rqjserable collection of newspaper 
paragraphs, which a committee had chosen / 
to dignify by the name of a report. Inf 
that production two* fa?ts were station 
r 3ihe insurrection in Derbyshire, which 
was then represented in its proper light, 
as not important in itself, but merely as 
connected with disturbances in other 


disturbances in other 
ptfrts. The importance, therefore, of the 
Derbyshire disturbance rested on the 
disturbance in other parts. And what 
was the other place referred to?—The • 
south-western corner of Yorkshire, which 
was the peculiar field of the employment 
of spies. It had been stated tortile House 
by the moat unexceptionable authority, 
that the appearance of the London dele¬ 
gate was there a cause of joy; that assem¬ 
blies were held to meet the London deler 
gdle; and with the knowledge of this, and 
the allegationsof the petitioners, would 
they not at. I&Ust inquire before they 
granted an indemnity?—It would per¬ 
haps be said, that the evil was admitted, 
but that the amount of evil was the ques¬ 
tion. This was the very subject for in¬ 
quiry. It had been fain, that the spies' 
had mot given evidence which was not 
corroborated by others. It was not con¬ 
tended that they alone had given evidence.,. 
They had created the facts of which evi¬ 
dence was given* by others. The justifi¬ 
cation of the ministers wa6 rested on 
several grounds. The spies had trans- ' 
gressed their orders. Why, then, had 
they not been brought to punishment? 
That honour and fidelity was not to be 
founcf in such men was well known; but 
i£no, thpm were responsible for their con¬ 
duct who continued to employ them. It 
was. said, that the critical situation of the 
country required the interveuyllS^:^jyjch 
agents., He hoped the House would bear 
this in mind, that the constitution dluld 
not be suspended^ that tyranny could not 
be introduced fpr a moment into Eng¬ 
land, without bringing as its natural train, 
public and private vice.—The hon. mem¬ 
ber tfeen distinguished between the cha¬ 
racters of spies by profession, and hired 
informers, and contended, that no neces¬ 
sity could justify the employment of 
agents of the first atrocious description. 
The mischief of their employment Hy a 
government that rested on moral opi¬ 
nion, outweighed any advantage that 
could be derived from them. When the 
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right hot*, gentlenmn'spoke of the moral 
character of the petitioners, nndjptfncluded 
1 that their associates were eqaafly vicious, 
what would those think, wHb Saw the 
secretary of state in constant communi- 
Station and close union with persons, who, 
by the nature o{ their profession, were 
devoid of honesty or honour; when they 
saw him bound to such periods by mutual 
good offices, prostituting bis moral and 
religious character, to an association with 
ersons who were guilty of the flagitious 
aseness at which professed villains re* 
yolted*—treachery towards friends and 
1 associates? What an effect must such 
an example have on those individuals in 
the lowest ranks of life, who were exposed 
to constant temptation, and hardened and 
deadened by their professions ? What 
effect must it have upon the morals of the 
people when they observed government 
having rgcourte to such agents,—w^en 
they saw a ngble lord at the head of the 
home department, of mo.ot moral, deco* 
rous, and humane character, engaging in 
a reciprocity of benefits with such infa¬ 
mous characters, and called upon to de¬ 
fend them,--when they saw theft* munes 
assobiated with such a man as sir John 
•Bjfog, whom he was proud to call his 
friend, who possessed every thing that was 
amiable as a citizen, and chivalrous or 
■•honourable as a soldier? If those who 
were amiable and high in every respect, 
who must be supposed alive to all the 
delicacies of honour, were seen to come 
in contact with such vile wretches, what 
effect would it have on those in minor 
departments; on police officers for ex¬ 
ample? "Would they not naturally con¬ 
clude that they also had a right to employ 
their Olivers to assist in the execution of 
their duties? They were told that a 
system xv^Msoyention was adopted, "and 
wa; riiost proper on the occasion. But 
the # only prevention He knew was, that 
the guilty were prevented from receiving 
that punishment whiffh their conduct 
called for, while the innocent only were 
the sufferers. How could it be said that 
a system of prevention had been adopted 
by ministers towards the country, wficn it 
was knoun that persons bad been fitted 
out at the home office, and sent into the 
disturbed districts, who fomented and 
faflqpd into a flame those disturbances 
which would not have otherwise extended 
to any such length?—lie wished to ob¬ 
serve before he sat down, that he did not 
impute to ministers such a gross deviation 
[ VOL. XXXVII.) 


from their duty as that of haying hired 
spies and informers for the* purpose of 
creating these disturbances, but lie blamed 
them for having acted incautiously and 
imprudently in selecting the persons to 
procure information who proved that they 
were unworthy of even that mean office. 
He blamed ministefs for having by their 
carelessness thrown firebrands into the 
heap of combustible matter which, ac¬ 
cording to their own statements, was 
known to exist in the country. He 
blamed them for unnecessarily exciting 
'alarm in the public mind, for having 
exaggerated those disturbances which 
they knew to have arisen at first from no 
other than political causes, for having on 
other occasions been the cause of sending 
forth to the world a number of old and 
forgotten publications, the tendency of 
which they themselves allowed to be dan¬ 
gerous to public morals, and which would 
otherwise have remaMM.-in merited ob¬ 
scurity.—lie blamed ministers for having 
given to the public partial and garbled 
statements of the*state of the country— 
of having produced or kept back proof a* 
it made against or for their particular 
viqws,—of having published one letter 
while another was kept behind—In a 
word, lie blamed them ibr acting unfairly 
to the country in refusing that inquiry 
into the complaints of aggrieved persons, 
which if true required some investigation, 
and if false would fully exculpate minis¬ 
ters in the minds of the public. On these 
gaounds it was that he advocated the 
motion then before the House, and on 
these grounds he would certainly vote in 
favour of it. m 

Mr. Blackhnrne said, he was desirous . 
of making a few observations on the petia 
tion from Manchester, which had beenr so 
much spoken of by the lion, gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. He could 
inform them that the 26 names Which 
Here said to be signed to the petition were 
not the names gf most respectable people, 
3k l?ad been stated. On the contrary it 
was known, that the petitioners were some 
of the lower classes of society, and con¬ 
sisted far jhe most part of persons who 
were instrimfental to the calling the meet¬ 
ings which took place at the period men* 
tigned in Manchester. He wished also 
to inform the House that a resolution had 
been signed^jy 285 respectable persons it 
Manchester, stating that they were in¬ 
debted to the constable^ and other per¬ 
sons employed at the time of thftse meet- 

(» «) . , 
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ings and disturbances before mentioned, 
for the safety and protection they enjoyed 
on that occasion. He had received a let¬ 
ter a few days baclf, signed by three ma¬ 
gistrates of Manchester or its neighbour¬ 
hood, which he would wi§h the»House to 
hear read, as it would show in what light 
the petition presentee? by the hon. mover 
on a former night was viewed in that place. 
Here the hon. member read the letter. 
It stated that the inhabitants of Manches¬ 
ter were much surprised to hear the seve¬ 
ral observations made by the hon. gentle¬ 
man (Mr. Philips) on presenting the pe-* 
tition, complaining of spies and informers, 
and also at the statements made by him 
relative to what had taken place in Man¬ 
chester at the time of the disturbances 
there. The letter went on to state, that 
the borough-reeves and constables were 
elected annually at courts-leet, and that 
there was no interference on the part of 
government iy. > !.eir election ; that it was 
the business of those officers to convene a 
public meeting, when properly called upon 
by the inhabitants to do so. That they 
liad been called upon a short time previous 
to the disturbances at Manchester to con¬ 
vene a public meeting, but that the ( de- 
juand was made by so few a number of 
persons, and thtase too of the lowest 
classes, that they declined to do so. 
That a similar demand was made by the 
same persons shortly after, whicli was also 
refused for the same reason. That' on a 
representation of the distresses which ex¬ 
isted in Manchester at that period among 
the lower classes, a liberal subscription 
was entered into for their relief; but not¬ 
withstanding this, the partes who had at 
first required that a meeting of the inha¬ 
bitants should be convened, dirfj without 
the consent of the proper officers, con¬ 
vene those meetings which to#k place, and 
which were said to he for the purpose of 
consideiing the means #f relieving the 
public distresses, hut weft* in reality foun/l 
to be for quite »n different, object. That 
the business at Manchester hud been re¬ 
presented, in a speech stpd to have been 
made in that House by an hon. member 
(Mr. Philips) in a light qui£e ..'different 
from what occurred ; and thSt that speech 
liad^be^n printed and circulated at Man¬ 
chester at such a prick as to insure it jin 
extended' circulation. The letter con¬ 
cluded by stating, that the petition rela¬ 
tive 'tb'the^pies and informers, was not 
aept "by the~c6nl6nt of the inhabitants of 
Mancitt&er/ find tiiar their feelings were 


[ decidedly against it.' That the people, of 
Manchester disapproved of the meetings, 
which gave rise to the disturbances in that 
place, ftncP had never sanctioned them* 
That Ogden and some of the other sus¬ 
pected persons, were among those whi* 
applied for the calling tjie meeting* and 
who subsequently convened the meetings 
, which gave' rife to those disturbance* 
.vhich interrupted the peace of that place. 
The hon. member said, that it was neces¬ 
sary t|je House sliould be made acquainted 
with the circumstances which he had just 
read to them, as the letter showed the 
weight which should be attached to the 
petition from Manchester, which com- 
pained of the conduct of spies and in¬ 
formers. , r 

Mr. TV. Courtenay said, he was for 
some time at a loss to discover what the 
nature of the hon. gentleman’s motion 
was; but he at length foflnd tljat it was 
intended to catch and entrap the hon. 
member for Bomber, so as to oblige him 
to give the measure his support. Upon 
what gro&nds was the House called upon 
to enter into a discussion of the present 
measure*? They were called upon to cen¬ 
sure the means used for the public s&fely 
at a time when the country had just es¬ 
caped from the greatest dangers, and 
when the alarm, which so justly existed 
in the public mind was subsided from a 
knowledge that the danger was now over. 
They were told t&at the petitions laid on 
the tabic from time to time this session, 
contained such a list of grievances (all of 
which were stated to be true) as merited 
the strictest investigation. But now when 
it \va&found that the allegations contained 
in those petitions could not be supported, 
it was sSid, that the general feeling of the 
couutryVequired, that some inquiry sliould 
be made. The hon. su^-sf^s of the 
motion were obliged ‘to shift their^ttsand, 
as they found each successive point un¬ 
tenable. With respect to the general 
feeling of the country, as it was only a 
matter of opinion what that feeling was, 
nothing but opinion could be advanced in 
opposition to such an 'observation. He 
thought that the general feeling of the 
country was decidedly against the state¬ 
ments contained in the petitions, on which 
the motion then before the House was 
grounded, and he would instance thp let¬ 
ter just read by his hon. friend in support 
o€ that opinion. If the hon. member who 
made the motion, and the other hon. 
members who supported him, were ao 
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much mistaken in whathad taken place 
at Manchester, was it too much to sup- 
' pose that they might be equally mistaken 
with respect to the other parts m the coun¬ 
try t It had been said, that the system of 
prevention had not been acted upon by 
ni& majesty’s minsters. Then the ques¬ 
tion resolved itself into this, whether mi¬ 
nisters had properly used the power vested 
in them by parliament, and whether xheji 
had taken the necessary steps to prevent 
rather than punish disturbances jn. the 
country. On this subject the House had 
a right to inquire, and his majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters were ready to give every informa¬ 
tion. But, he would ask, was it treating 
them fairly, first to pay a high compli¬ 
ment to the noble lord at the Jiead of the 
home department, and in the same breath 
to say that spies had been fitted out in 
London to be sent into the country •for 
the purpose of finding out and fomenting 
the disturbances in the country. He 
would ask the House whether any such 
thing had been proved ?—[ Hear! from 
the Opposition side.] He was happy to 
observe the gentlemen take notice of what 
he said, as he supposed some hfln. mem¬ 
ber from that side would prove to the House 
*thatsuch was the fact. With respect to a 
person who had been much spoken of, he 
could inform the House that Oliver had 
'• not been expressly sent to the country to 
discover the nature of those conspiracies. 
Oliver had, without thc*knowledge of go¬ 
vernment, discovered the plots and trea¬ 
sons which were carrying on in the eoun- 
trj% and had given information thereof to 
government. He was then desired to con¬ 
tinue his observations or> the com^ict of 
those disaffected persons [cheers from the 
Opposition].—He thought thattlltnighthe 
hon. gentlemen cheered him, they would 
find : * (vnjar 1 !*- tr disprove what he had 
said,** and what n? was able to prove 
[Hear!]. At the trials which took place , 
in tne country and in Lenalon, relative to 
those disturbances, wts it proved that 
Oliver had been instrumental to the meet¬ 
ings or conspiracies which were proved to 
have taken place ? It was impossible that 
such a circumstance should escaj/h the 
counsel for the prisoners ou those occa¬ 
sions, if.it could be made to appear. If 
Oliver had been instrumental to the meet¬ 
ings before the 10th of June, or had held 
out nopes, or in any way instigated the 
persons whose acts had made them liable 
to the laws, would it not have been proved 
«n the trials at Derby, when the prisoners’ 


counsel had an opportunity of cross-exa¬ 
mining the witnesses ? An atf <*and most 
respectableJiarrister (MitDenman) did, 
on the trials at. Derby, ask one witness, 
whether Oliver was in any manner con¬ 
nected with the conspirators > and on that 
occasion he received such an answer as 
prevented his repeating the question, and 
a question of the kind was not again put 
during those trials. He was aware that it 
was more congenial to the law and consti¬ 
tution of the country to promote than to 
prevent inquiry. But it was necessary a 
Strong case should he made out of the ne¬ 
cessity of such inquiry, before the House 
could agree to the measure. What were 
the grounds adduced for the motion, 
which would, if carried, he supposed, be 
followed up by the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee of inquiry ? It was said that a 
petition, signed by 26 inhabitants of Man¬ 
chester, was a good reason for supporting 
the resolution; but he as^posed, after the 
proofs which were brought forward to the 
contrary, the lion, members opposite 
would perceive the necessity of bringing 
some better argument in support of the 
measure before the House could agree to 
it. It was unusual for the House to ac- 
cedfe to such a motion, unless proper 
grounds were shown fgr it. The only 
reasons he had heard were, that spies and 
informers wert said to have stepped be¬ 
yond the line marked out for them. Was 
it doing justice to ministers, V whose 
exertions the safety of the country had 
been preserved, to tell them an inquiry 
should be instituted into the conduct of 
every person fhey found^it necessary to 
employ in the execution of the arduous 
task they wer% called upon to perform, 
when it was already said, that no person 
had been arrestee^ but upon information 
upon oath, gnless where that information 
was oorroborated by unquestionable evi¬ 
dence. Another reason assigned for the 
motion was, that the vote to which the 
House came last “year, on the suspension 
Of the Habeas torpuR act, was uncalled 
for, and that the reports of the commit¬ 
tees which had8>een then appointed, had 
been proved to be totally false. He could 
not aceed^to such assertions. He had 
voted for the Suspension, and he had done 
so from a conviction that the safety of the 
country rendered such a measure neces¬ 
sary. .He had also carefully read the Im¬ 
ports, and knew that they represented 
nothing which had not tumea out 'to be 
the fact—namely, that there wjs in the 
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country a strong spirit of disaffection to 
the govehraent, and that nothing short 
of die suspension of the constitution was 
intended. He thought it was false rea¬ 
soning to say, that because the vigilance 
of ministers had prfcvented an alarming 
explosion from taking place, therefore 
there was no need Of their being rested 


therefore appeared to him, from every 
view of the subject, that the motion was 
altogether unnecessary. 

Lord I.asccllcs, on comparing the speech 
of the hhnoujable nr.over, when he pre¬ 
sented the Manchester petition, with that 
which he had made this night, couldf not 
help thinking that he had abandoned the 
whole of his case, and must feel that he 
was not likely to be strongly supported. 
The noble lord bore testimony to the 
conduct of general Byng, who was emi¬ 
nently entitled to the thanks, not only of 
those who regjir^d the preservation of 
-peace in the districts in which he com¬ 
manded, but of those deluded persons 
also whom he prevented from doing far¬ 
ther mischief. This testimony he felt it 
his duty to offer, from a knowledge of 
the proceedings, and from a conviction 
of the rectitude of the respectable officer 
alluded to; upon Miom, however, he co jld 
not suppose that the hon. mover delibe¬ 
rately meant to cast any reflexion, as he 
hoped would appear from that hon. mem¬ 
ber’s explanation. With regard to‘spies 
and informers, be could say that he had 
no predilection whatever for the charac¬ 
ter or employment of such persons. Such 
persons, he had. no hesitation in saying, 
ought not to be employed by any govern¬ 
ment, with a view to inflame a mass of 
combustible matter, as some gentlemen on 
the other side had expressed it; but at the 
same time he must say, that it was the 
duty of government to make use 0? the 
information of Oliver, or ^ny other per¬ 
son, for the purpose of preventing the ex¬ 
plosion of such matter. *As to Oliver, he 
firmly believed tltat a great deal of What 
had been said respecting his conduct, was 
mere clamour. He cou!d%evcr, indeed, 
concur in the opinion, that ministers hail 
employed this person for thv^iiirpose of 
excitement. On the contrary, lie would 
4eny that such was ever the intention of 
gtfcNirftment. The hon. mover had stntecl, 
that according to the general opinion of 
{hfe country* ministers lmd abused the 
H&wers withr which they were invested 
Wtlr Jth<? Sttspeniioa of the Habeas Cur- 
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us act; but from what quarter had the 
on. metnber collected the information 
upon whrchf he grounded this statement ? 
For hiihsetf he could say, that he had net 
beard of such an opinion, unless from the 
allegations of some of the petitioners to 
that House, who were,themselves impli¬ 
cated in the transactions which gave rise 


with the powers entrusted to them. It^ to the proposition for suspending the Ha- 


abeas Corpus act. He therefore felt it his 
duty to oppose the motion. 

Mi^ Philips said, he had not uttered 
one disrespectful word of sir John Byng. 
He had only mentioned that Dewhurat 
had been seen with him in his carriage. 
This was told to him by an hon. friend 
near him, who had his information from 
aperson wjrom they both knew to be a 
very bad character. He had never said 
that all that had happened was the work 
of spies and informers. 

Lord Milton, while he‘felt pvery res¬ 
pect, esteem, and affectioo for general 
Byng, considered all that the hon. gentle¬ 
man and his noble colleague had said of 
him to be quite beside the question. As 
to what the learned gentleman had said 
of Oliver’s not being called as a witness 
at the Derby trials, it had been repeat¬ 
edly and unanswerably replied, that it 
Oliver had done all the mischief imputed 
to him, his evidence could have been of 
no service to the prisoners, but, on the* 
contrary, it would at once have established 
their guilt. How could any inference be 
drawn from the perfect ignorance of him 
manifested by witnesses who had only 
seen the insurrection, but who had known 
nothing of its origin ? But all this did 
not signify a straw in the present question. 
The question really was, whether the ex¬ 
traordinary circumstance of spies having 
excited disturbances, as stated in their 
own* report, and coniplairjMiai^w^the pe¬ 
titions, should be allowed to pass without 
any inquiry. He thought that inquiry 
was loudly calltdrfor, and his noble col¬ 
league ought to have thought so: but he 
was in a dilemma between his abhorrence 
of spies, and the necessity of detecting 
conspiracy. The means of obtaining de¬ 
tection was the ground of difference. He 
sincerely acquitted ministers of the inten¬ 
tion to excite disturbances through the 
medium of spies: but they were not 
therefore acquitted of the consequent^ of 
having employed them. They had heard 
statements of Oliver having been in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, entrapping 
the^unwary, holding meetings, using vio- 
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lent and inflammatory language, and in- every tale-bearer who was seeking to 
citing to the wildest acts oflrebellion. curry favour. The great daxygtr of such 
' Not one word of this had yefab*n denied, a policy wqp, that it went to establish a 
He hoped some denial was t» be given system of espionage, which must finally 
before the present motion should be ne- produce universal suspicion and jealousy, 

S atived. The conduct of government anil wholty alienate»tbe affections of the 

■fs rather singular. They felt an abhor- people from th# government, 
rence of the conuuct of spies, but no id- Lord Stanley said, he should support 
quiry must be instituted injo this abhorred^ the motion, but not on the ground that 
conduct. A 1 ! other subjects were inves* ministers were guilty of employing spies 
tigated in that House; the civil list was for th&purpose of fomenting disturbances 
overhauled.; the army estimates were ex- in the country. His belief ,was, that 
aminccT; but espionage was not tor the Oliver and others had been solely em- 
profane eyes of the House of Commons! 1 ployed to discover what was doing in the 
He believed all who were employed as disturbed districts. Where blame was 
spies were, like Castles, infamous cliarac- fairfy to be cast on ministers, was, he 
ters. In the outset ministers ought to thought, in the manner «n which those 
have regarded them as suspicious. Th% spies were chosen. Though ministers 
were therefore chargeable with having did not warrant the fomenting of disturb- 
improvidently sent such persons into the ances, yet they left it in the power of those 
country, although, as he conscientiously acting under them to do so. He did not 
believed,^ they had not contemplutcd^hc accuse the ministers of having wilfully 
conseque*nceg. It had been triumphantly exaggerated the distemed state of the 
retorted, that the country was admitted country, but he thought they had not 
to have been in a combustible state. Un* taken sufficient pains to ascertain what 
doubtedly, great distress had existed, and was the nature or*the extent of the dis- 
consequently great discontent prevailed turbances. They did not inquire so fully 
in the country. These were the*combus- as they might have done into the purity 
tible materials, and to this admission the of the sources from whence they derived 
*ot?ier side was undoubtedly entitled. To their information on the state of the coun- 
these materials they had applied a fire- try. He thought minis^prs had been much 
brand when they sent Oliver into the calumniated; but they would be most so 
’• country. Did lie not every where appear by themselvefi, if they refused to inquire 
as the London delegate? Was not that into those acts, when inquiry, acconling 
fact well known to the government; and to their own statement, wouldTully acquit 
was not that enough to open their eyes them of the charges laid against them, 
as to the transactions with which he was On these grounds, he should certainly 
connected i In law, he believed, it was vote for the motion, 
no palliation, that rioters or rebels were Mr. Dennct observe^ that ministers 
told of disturbances in other parjs; but seemed disposed to content themselves 
in point of moral turpitude, it made a with denying^!! the complaints and alle- 
very wide difference. It was d trite but gations Which were adduced against thejj 
a true regiark, that success or failure con- conduct, without bringing forward pny 
stitu ted Jcium ;4d. ,i ?rence between a t-ait or thing like opulence to support that denial, 
and atiero. If, then, an ignorant person or acceding to any inquiry that might af- 
w®n insidiously persuaded that the co- ford an opportunity of ascertaining the 
operation of multitud#s*woul(l infallibly % real merits of the case. The question be 
make him a hero instead of being a trai- fore the House "was simply this, whether 
tor, was not his case different from com- *th6 reports orthis and the other House of 
mon treason ? He was not justifying the parliament were of such a nature, con- 
conduct of the deluded. Even the cir- trasted with tfffe petitions upon the table, 
cum8tances of their delusion did rftt jus- as to furnish a primaJade ground for in- 
tify them; but surely they formed a strong quiry ? ^opposition to the assertion of 
palliation of their crimes. He believed an hon. gentleman on the other 6i^p, lie 
that ministers opposed the inquiry, because would maintain, Qiat his hon. friend, wh|9 
thgy were afraid to have the subject in- brought forward the motion, had not alian^- 
quired into: and because they felt that, doned one iota of his case, or receded 48 
if probed to the bottom, the result wisuld any degree from the ground ,whioh he baijl 
be to discover the facility and improvi- originally taken. He •himself was tbp 
dence with which they had listened to member who informed his hon. # fBiend$h%fc 
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Bewhtirst, the spy, w*s sben in the same 
carriage f*iyith general Byng; and such 
was the information which he j,iad received, 
n6t, however, from a quarter, as his hon. 
friend had stated, upon which he could 
implicitly rely. Bur; perhaps, ^he Hluse 
was pot aware of the sorf of person whom 
this Dewhurst was* He who led the 


he was prepared to support all the state¬ 
ments hel had formerly made respecting 
die conduct of Oliver, not by suspicious' 
or pollatei evidence, but on the testimony 
of men in no way connected with the acts 
of the conspirators. It was not his inten¬ 
tion to come down to tjie House, like ‘the 
Aoble lord (Castlereagh), and with a col- 


people With whom he communicated into f ! lection of dead men's tales to take away 

« l _ v_i +1 _ ____t_. •_ _ __ . . | .i i____ /« .1 i» • tt i ii* 


a toil—he'vrho had them caught in a net 
from which he escaped himself, • was no 
Other than Michael Hall, a returned trans¬ 
port, who was, no doubt, a fit ally and'in- 
strument for Messrs Nadin and Co. o»> 
Manchester. u Such was the spy who was 
arrested on one day, and discharged' the 
next by the magistrates of Manchester. 
According to one of the reports from the 
Secret Committee of the House of Lords, 
some persons employed by ministers to 
prevent disturbances,*had themselves been 
guilty of exciting that disturbance. But 
what, he would had ministers done 
in consequence "of this detection ? Had 
any of thbse inflammatory agents been 
taken into custody, or* had any proceed¬ 
ings whatever been taken against them ? 
Was not this, he would ask, a fair subject 
for inquiry? [Hear, hear!] He did not 


the character of the living. He dared his 
majesty’s ministers to the inquiry, and if 
they did not face it, there wruijd be but 
one verdict in the country—that their 
guilt alone prevented them. Why should 
ministers resist inquiry if they could jus¬ 
tify their conduct ? i)id not such resist¬ 
ance betray their conviction that their 
fftnduct bad been such as they would be 
ashamed or afraid to exhibit in the face of 
day ? The noble lord had indeed through- 
outthe debates upon this transaction pro¬ 
fessed a desire to do one thing, while he 
took especial care to do qnother. He 
professed a wish, and proposed a motion, 
for inquiry, while he contrived to guard 
against any inquiry whatever. It was 
known that in one of the committees ap- 

{ jointed upon the motion of the noble 
ord, a proposition to have Oliver exa- 


mean to say that ministers themselves had ! mined as to his conduct, while acting 


excited to insurrection, or promoted *he 
fabrication of plots; but there was noto¬ 
riously a large forge for* tfiis purpose at 
Bolton, under the auspices ofMr. Fletcher, 
the magistrate, who, after such facts as 
had appeared against him, ought not to 
he allowed for one moment to remain in 
the commission [Hear, hear!]. As to 
the observation, that the information upon 
which his hon. friend had spoken, pro¬ 
ceeded from polluted soufces, he must 
say that such an observation carte with a 
very ill grace from those who after sus¬ 
pending the liberties of their country¬ 
men, abusing the power with which they 
were invested, and packing a committee 
to cover them from blame, had notori¬ 
ously derived their information from the 
basest persons t& be found' in any state of 
-society. Yet upon such information they 
bad thought proper to confound rebel¬ 
lious riots with the commission of high 
treason. He however knew tills informa¬ 
tion to be false; and the intelligence upon j 
which his knowledge rented, with respect ' 
to Oliver especially, came from persons 
who Were by no means implicated in any 
conspiracy j^this he pledged himself to 
mow, if the House would go into the 
proposed inquiry. He would repeat, that 


under the auspices of lord Sidmouth, was 
negatived through the influence of minis¬ 
ter.--. Again what had become of the se¬ 
cond letter of earl Fitzwiliiam, which was 
studiously kept back, while a former let¬ 
ter from that nobleman was adduced in 
that House, to answer a purpose in de¬ 
bate by the right hon. gentleman at the 
head of the board of control ? The se¬ 
cond lytter of earl Fitzwiliiam, which was 
dated on the 17th of June, must have 
reached London on the 19th. This letter 
could of course have been communicated 
to ths Lords com mi t tee-.jnhi'^Jiad not 
| then made its report. ** There was indeed, 

' plenty of time for that communication, 
but this would not have suited the views 
of ministers, becafftse this second letter 
from earl Fitzwiliiam was, in fact a recan¬ 
tation of the opinion expressed in a for¬ 
mer letter, which opinion that nobleman 
had found to be erroneous upon farther 
inquiry. From the suppression, then, of 
this letter, as well as from other facts, it 
was evident that ministers wished to pre¬ 
vent parliament and the public from hav¬ 
ing a clear view of their proceedings, by 
affegding only such information os suited 
their purpose. While they sought to keep 
aloof all testimony that might expose th® 
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character of the evidence with which they 
communicated, and upon whfch they 
dieted, they even now denied ipqjiry with 
regard to the injury of those* wfeo had 
nwat severely suffered through that evi¬ 
dence. The character of Oliver was be¬ 
come quite notorious. But the noble lord 
(Casdereagh) hatf said, that no one wa?, 
imprisoned upon the oath of that person, 
lie would, however, desire to know, upon 
what other evidence were the persons ar- 1 
rested in conse quence of the meeting; at 
Thornhill'XeSfe ? For that meeting was 
actually collected through the contrivance 
■ of Oliver himself. For it foas Oliver who 
sent Crabtree to Birmingham to invite 
persons to that meeting—while he himself 
had ealled^upon a person at Dewsbury ti 
attend it. Nay, Oliver wrote^ note, «/ 
questing an interview, to a person who 
was quite as respectable as any member 
of that Houses from which he (Mr. Ben- 
net) had the information. The interview 
took place, aftd he was assured, that the 
whole of the language of Oliver to thi^ 
person, whom he earnestly exhorted to 
attend the meeting at Thornhill Lees, was 
derogatory to the character of that House, 
r in which he said, that no reliance whatever 
1-oOkl be placed ; that physical force must 
be employed; and that a great crash would 
speedily take place. The person to whom 
'•this language was addressed refused to 
attend the meeting at Thornhill Lees. 
Hid he been examined “before the com¬ 
mittee ? No. The course pursued by his 
majesty’s ministers was, first to pack a 
committee, then to garble, and finally tcy 
suppress evidence. lie knew that Mr. 
Barker, a magistrate at Sheffield, had 
wiitten to lord Sichnouth, “acquainting 
hint, that the greatest danger lte appre¬ 
hended was the anival of the deputies 
from Lodjjigpyt^hat the men in his district 
lmd ai iffs to worBNakhout being able to 
find any, and that in a such situation, like 
droning men, they # \jould catch at 
„ straws. At this period it was that Oliver 
was sent down among them with his story 
of 70,000 men being ready to rise in Lon¬ 
don, and to act in conjunction with them. 
This was the manner in which tl* dis¬ 
temper was treated; a blister was applied 
»o the sore place, and the effects that fol¬ 
lowed might have been easily foresceh. 
Instead of being surprised that a hundred 
men rose at Nottingham, or fifty in an- 
other place, or that the mayor and a few 
old women at Leeds wore thrown int5 a 
*tQte of alarm, it was rather a* matter o,f 


astonishment that more serious mischief, 
and a much more formidable explosion, 
had not been crested by the artifices with 
which discontent was thus inflamed aid 
fomented. He implored the House to re-* 
collect, that as soon* as Oliver was with¬ 
drawn, tranquillity was restored as by a 
charm, and all wasneace. Would the 
House, then, consult the principles of 
^justice, the opinion of the country, or 
the maintenance of its own character, if it 
refused to inquire into the conduct of suck 
ministers and such agents ? 
f Mr. Bathurst contended, that the hon. 
mover had entirely abandoned the Man* 
chesier case, and instead of confining 
himself to the matter of .tty; petition, bad 
indulged in general charges against hie 
majesty’s ministers. He gave credit tj» 
the hon. gentleman who spoke.last, for 
much laudable zeal, although it frequently 
outran his discretion; and be thought him 
bound, after tlTB strqng assertions he had 
made, to mention thenafnes of those on 
whose information he placed such implicit 
reliance. The hoi^ gentleman had stated, 
that they were not parties implicated with, 
the conspirators. How then did they ob¬ 
tain their knowledge? They must'haves 
be9n present at tlieir meetings, without 
communicating the information to the ma¬ 
gistracy. They were, <herefore, not the- 
spies and infarmers of government, but 
the spies and informers of the hon. gentle¬ 
man, .they were, he presumed, an innocent 
part of the combustible matter of which 
the House had heard so much. An attempt 
had been made to draw a distinction 
between spits and informers [Hear, 
hear! from sir S. Ronflllyj. The hon,., 
and learned gentleman appeared to sup¬ 
port thisydiutinction, and he was ready to 
admit his authority to be great; but he 
would oppose to it other great law autho¬ 
rities tlios? of lord chief justice Holt, 
and chief justice Eyre, who had held, 
that accomplices, whilst their credit was 
to be judged ofc by cirucrnstances, were 
#ften the best witnesses, *and ought to be 
encouraged by all governments, as other¬ 
wise the most heinous crimes would go un¬ 
punished, Suppose a man were to come 
to gov^mqgut, and confess that he had 
gone a certain way in the commission of 
treasonable acts, but that lie repented of 
the proceeding, aftd was desirous of raakr 
ing atonement.; would it be the duty of 
government'to dismiss him immediately* 
instead of employing him a-”* U means, 
detecting and defeating the .selmme^,,^ 
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the conspirators ? In the very first place in assailing the character of a private tndl- 
he *u %n informer, and the next step visual. Kn attempt had been made to ri- 
turned hinf into a spy. Those to whose dicule tl$ expedition of the blanketeers; 
care and vigilance the preservation of the but wlpt giust have been the consequence 
public peace was intrusted, had an anxious of their continuing their route l Where 
and difficult duty to discharge. As to the were they to find sustenance by the way ? 
dark surmises of the lion, gentleman, as How were they to have gone on without 
far as respected the,employment of Mr. committing every sorf of depredation? 
Oliver, he was prepared to give them a Parker had*heen confronted with Oliver, 
foil contradiction. Government knew ‘^and the result Vas, that the language im- 
nothing of his private character previous “puted to Oliver had been made use of 
to his journey in company with Mitchell, by Mitchell. The assertions were not 
He would have no objection to meet any founded upon fact, that noYmng did arise 
specific motion with regard to the cmploy-i of consequence, and that when the go- 
ment of Oliver; but he would now say, vernment did leave oft - employing Oliver 
that government had no reason to be'ieve the mischief ended. The cessation of that 
that Oliver hac^ upon any occasion, for- dmployment did not prevent an explosion, 
feited the character of a respectable indi- a r the disturbances did break out. The 
vidual. That he had intercourse with the jhornhill Lees delegates met to decide 
parties ebarged was admitted, but beyond whether the rising should be on the 9th 
that there was nothing against him. lie or^he 10th of June. These men were all 
had, accidentally, in the course <jf his pri- taken up in the act of meeting, and near 
vate business, falkn- inttTsociety where Iifidderslield the rioters were "described 
something dangerous to the state was.go- as being ranged in battle arrSy. Could all 
ing on. He found that those he was with <>his be thought a trifling matter. With 
had been instrumentabin secreting a per- respect to the letter of earl Fitzwilliam, it 
son for whom a public reward had been did not arrive till after the Lords’ corn- 
offered for his apprehension, on a charge inittee had broken up, nor till a day or 
of high treason. A warrant had been is- two before the rising of their own corn- 
sued for the apprehension of Mitchell mittee, which had already decided upon 
long before the 28th of April, which \yas the \ lew which they should take of the 
the time Oliver Wfent. down into the coun- evidence. The noble lord opposite (lord 
try, where he was sent to leant the true Milton) had, however, read a letter from 
state of the disturbed districts. In the earl Fitzwilliam to himself of the same 
letter of general Byng to the editpr of import, and it amounted ouly to this—that 
The Morning Chronicle, he stated that the state of the country was more tran- 
the rejection of sir Francis Burdett’s mo- quil than he hail expected to find it, and 
tion for parliamentary reform, was to b r e that if ministers would certify that London 
the signal for a general rising, and this was was equally so, there would be no noces- 
some time before Oliver left London, sity for the Suspension act. This opinion 
The Manchester magistrates did look with was at*variance with tlmt of all the ma¬ 
in eye of suspicion upon the information gistracyen that part of the country, and 
given them ; but having received it, no- it had not been thought necessary, there- 
thitig was left for them £n do but to find fore te to open again a nues^juijujlfron which 
out the means of discovering the tr,uth ; the deliberation of *clre committee had 
they gave no instructions in the first place; been already employed. Upon the whole, 
they had no object in seekihg for tumults, nothing could fye more cautious, nor more 
for they did not want to-hear of tumults', conscientious, that, the conduct of go- 
“ No news,” said they, “‘•is good newst vernment, and their assistants in the ma- 
Do not attempt to bring us dismal tidings ; gistracy throughout the country, and, 
we only want to hear what is really going therefore, he conceived there was no 
on.’’ Mr. Fletcher, the Magistrate whom ground whatever for the motion of the 
the hon. gentleman had thoug&jt proper to hon. member. 

stigmatize, and mix with spies and infor- Mr. IV. Smith said, that he should not 
mers* had exerted himself most zealously have risen but for the challenge thrown- 
and meritoriously in preserving the public out on the other side respecting the pri- 
peace, and protecting the property of bis vate character of Oliver. Only the clay 
neighbours. Let the hon. gentleman at- before the report of the last Secret Com-- 
i&M governrfientjyith as much vehemence miftee was.presented, evidence had been 
as he pleased ; but let him not act unjustly offered ana produced to him, which 
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charged that avowed agent of g|vernment On inquiry he hail found, that it was true 
with acts of great criminality. 1 The tes- that Restall had preferred four chills of 
* timony was as credible as *h#t of any indictment ^gainst Oliver; but it was no 
gentleman in parliament; and is convinced less true that be had abandoned them, and 
him that Oliver had been guilty of a that the matter being referred to a gen- 
series of fraudg upon his employers for a tleman a( the bar,#it had been awarded 
great number of years. The witnesses that the prosefiutor should pay all the 
who could prove* this fact were ready to costs incurred. It yas also found on in¬ 
come forward, should an inquiry into the vestigation, that the intelligent and up- 
subject be instituted; and'that their evi-' right gentleman who was thereferree, did 
dence might be taken, was one principal not attribute any degree of criminality to 
reason whghe should vote for the appoint- Oliver, considering the transaction as a 
ment t»r' acommittee. It woulu dis- mere matter of account disputed by both 
tinctly establish, that Oliver was com* (parties. No doubt,,in the end Oliver was 
pletely unworthy of the least credit, and, directed to pay a sum of moriey; but, 
that he was a person well calculated for having himself previously given security, 
tfie purpose for which he had been em- it was deducted from the amount of a 
ployed, being possessed of talents ai bond he held from Restall. Next, as to 
jdausibility, but wholly destit&te of trum the atrocious charge of having induoed 
rod principle. With two of the witnesses his daughter to forswear herself, it was 
to substantiate this position he had leng perfectly evident that the hon. member 
been acquainted, one being a partner in had beeswimposed upon ; for the minutes 
an extensive commercial establishment, of evidence nefore * J j^jrbiirator showed 
in which an %on. baronet,#a member of distinctly that Jane Oliver had spoken to 
the House, was also concerned, and tha* .Nothing that affected the interests of her 
other an attorney of high respectability, father. The amount of damages would 
A third witness was the employer of not be increased or diminished by her 
Oliver, whom he had defrauded, «»d who evidence a jingle shilling. [The right 
had actually preferred against him no less hon. gentleman read the testimony of the 
thfin four bills of indictment, which, gift, until he was stopped by the impa* 
however, were not tried, because? the tiepce of the House.] Oliver had 
prosecutor yielding his public duty to his threatened an action for a malicious prose- 
•.private interest, thought that by abandon- cution, and, as Restall refused to obey 
mg them, he had a better chance of re- the award the whole subject came before 
covering the money of which Oliver had the oourt of King’s-bencb, afld there a 
criminally possessed himself. The name rule obtained by Restall was discharged 
of this person was Restall, a carpenter of with costs, on the undertaking of Oliver 
London; and the matter being referred, npt to proceed for a malicious prosecution, 
to arbitration, it was found that during ' It was quite evident, therefore, that there 
the space of ten years, Oliver had de- was no foundation for th*assertion endea- 
frauded his master of a sum nearly voured to be cast upon an injured indivi- 
•amounting to 300/. In'addition«to this, dual: thejnquiry originated in a paragraph 
Oliver had sold for his own advantage, a in a newspaper, and the result had beeif* 
largo qu*Mv of old building materials worthy of jts origin. The right hfin. 
which belonged tb Restall, and of which gentleman concluded by recommending 
he had never rendered any account, the hon. member to be more cautious for 
Conf^letely to blacken h ^character, he had the future how he brought forward accu- 
ly to state, that duringsthe arbitration, the sltions of so serieus a nature, 
laughter of Oliver was examined, and she • Mr. IV. Smith still adhered to his belief 
afterwards confessed, that what she had of the story which had been related to 
sworn was untrue, and that she had been him, and was anxious that the subject 
persuaded by her father to commit the should be investigated before a committee, 
crime of perjury. As to the testimony of Jane Oliver, it 

Mr. Bathurst admitted, that the hon. related to the obtaining of papers by 
member had communicated to him the ReBtall during the absence of Oliver,^uul 
nature of the charge ho had to bring fofmed one of tfie grounds of set-off 
against Oliver. At the same time he before the arbitrator; so that in fact her, 
(Mr. B.) had cautioned him not to give evidence was extremely material, 
too easy credit to the ex-parte statement Mr. Tierney , before lnj entered upon 
of a transaction of twenty years‘standing, the question, desired that the motion. 
(VOL. XXXVII.) (3 1) • 
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should be read from the chair, that gen* after timej in inquiries intended to satisfy 
tlememmighf: judge for themselves, whe* the scrupulousness of his conscience, 
ther it had or had not been fairly repre- He did n at wish to speak disrespectfully 
sented on the other side, when they of the hot* member for Bramber, ana, 
hinted at a supposed conspiracy against certainly, there was no individual more 
the character of a private and “ much capable of giving effective support to 
injured individual,’’ Mr. Ofiver. [Here the ministersand theirmeasiyrcs, when hechtfse 
Speaker read the question accordingly.] t® turn out [cheers and laughter]. What 
The House would perceive that the con- f his vote wotrid J>e upon the present occa- 
spiracy, if it existed at all, was composed sion it was not, perhaps, easy to prophecy, 
of two sets of persons—those ijwho peti- If be had given a distinct and unequivocal 
tioned parliament for this inquiry, and the pledge upon any questio n. would 
two secret committees that had been ap- doubtless redeem it; but hcreit was im- 
pointed. This circumstance had been possible to speak from experience, the 
entirely overlooked, and by no person case was of such rare occurrence: gene- 
more than by the noble lord who spoke rally, his phraseology was happily adapted 
from under the* gallery, who forgot that t<{ suit either party; and if now and then 
he was himself one of the persons form- K : lost the balance of his argument, and 
ing the body which had made assertions tended a little to one side he quickly 
similar to'those in the petition from Man- covered himself, and deviated as much m 
Chester, which led to the proposition now an opposite direction as would make a 
under discussion. The fg£$oftl.fc. motion fair, division of his speech'on both sides 

was of the utmostjf-pOftance] not merely of the question [continued cheers]_ 

to “ the much-injured individual,” Mr. The speech of i the hon. mover had been 
Oliver, and his coadjutors in fomenting attacked because lie had confined himself 
treason, but to the whole country; for merely to Manchester; and a complaint 
the question was, whether the House had been made against another hon. gen- 
should give its sanction to a system which tleman that he had spoken only of York- 
had no parallel in the .history of this shire; but not one of the adherents of 
country ? The question was not whether, ministers had ventured to touch the real 
under certain circumstances, spies qpd merits of the motion, which did not rest 
informers might sometimes be innocently upon argument merely, but upon the 
employed, but whether the fegular organi- reports of committees, and upon the 
zaiion of them into an effective body— petition of twenty-six inhabitants of Man- 
effective for th” worst purposes—was to Chester, of irreproachable character, 
receive the verdict and warrant of that against whom it had only been objected, 
House ? The answers yet attempted to that they were not the whole population 
the motion had completely failed. One p( the place: the authority of the bo- 
lion. gentleman Jhad affected to sneer at rough-reeve was not necessary to con¬ 
it; another had caught hold of an acci- vincc the House that twenty-six indivi- 
dental expression, falling from one of its duals were not the whole population of 
supporters; and a third had endeavoured Manchester. Three spies were principally 
‘lo raise a clamour against all those who referred to. The first was named Lomax, 
wished to inquire how c far iijpocent per- and u all the other side, rnjjjd, state with 
sons had been charged with the foulest regard to him, was, that he could not 
crimes. Surely the other side must have have been a spy, because he had been 
been hard pressed indeed for an argument, taken up with the rest. But what could 
when they snatched sfa greedily at 4 they say to his sir gular*discharge, wHIn 
casual and hasty phrase, that the mo;io.i. the rest continued in custody ? Nothing ; 
was framed to catch the vote of the hon. and the unavoidable inference was, that 
member for Bramber. It^hould never be he was a spy, and that as a spy he re- 
forgotten, too, that the ridicule, of this ceival favour at the hands of government, 
expression came from those irho had not The next was named Dewhurst, and of 
ccrupled to practise trick after trick to him the right hon. gentleman had stated 
eaten the vote of that hon. member— that lie was a nonentity—that no person 
from those who bad Bpared no expense to of the name of Dewhurst was kmjwn. 
catch it; not, indeed, to the profit # of the But what would he say if it were shown 
hon. member himself (that was out of thpt this Dewhurst was in truth no other 
the questio/5), lyit to the great loss of the than Michael Hall, who had passed under 
public, whose money had been spent time an assumed name—had taken advantage 
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of an alias to carry on his pi® against 
the lives of innocent men ? Yetlsuch was 
*the undoubted fact; and it w# equally 
true that this Hall (another ‘•much in¬ 
jured individual,”) had qualified himself 
for his mission,.by a sojourn on board one 
of his majesty*6 hulks. As to Wadding- 
ton, the third spy* not a syllable had been 
urged by his friends : he left to his 
fate, and on that account might well* 
be styled “ a much injured individual." 

Against alLgthcse, evidence was offered, 
and frdfnTm^espectability of the indivi¬ 
duals tendering it, it wa^ fair to pre¬ 
sume that the testimony was deserving^ of 
credit. But then it was said that t«i 
men of the names of Mitchell and Schol 
had presented petitions: and that, as thi 
were men of bad character, their evidence 
was incredible ; those who used this argu¬ 
ment seemed to forget that they had put 
forward Mr. Castles (not a gentleman^of 
the most 'irreproachable reputation) as a 
witness, and nad cxpcctcd*that upon his 
testimony five men should be deprived a fo i w^ ffflteerned ? 
life. Admitting, therefore, that Mitchell 
was a man of bad character,* in favour of 
Scholes there was strong evidence, as a 
, magistrate upon the spot, in a letter which 
tie'Y Mr. T.) had seen, had spoken highly 
of the regularity and sobriety of his deport¬ 
ment. Lord Holt and chief justice Eyre 
•.had wisely observed, that there were some 
transact ions which could not be proved 
by ordinary witnesses, * and the House 
should recollect that the intrigues of these 
spies were in the dark; they wormed 
themselves in among men not always ofij 
the best reputation, even in the rank in 1 
which they moved ; and it was impossible 
therefore that the evidence against them 
should be in all respects unexceptionable; 
the witnesses were, however, to speak to 
Facts canible ^’confirmation ; viz., oCthe 
employment of spflS and informers, not 
to check crime, but to promote it—not to 
discover treason, but to* foment it. If 
a ^Otm thing more than arfcther required the 
^immediate investigation of parliament, it 
was the rapid increase of spies of all kinds 
in this country [Hear, hear!J. It was 
no answer to say, that lord Sidmoutff was 
himself a man of good character; that 
the secretary for the home department 
could not in any way be attacked, when 
the proposal was, that an inquiry should 
be instituted into an odious system, which 
had grown from year to year, and wps 
now arrived at a height disgraceful to 
the character and injurious to tlie consti- 

i 


tution of the country. Assessed taxes 
were, perhaps, unavoidable in«t Hte ' f ft esent 
burthened condition of the empire, but 
the very collection of the revenue pro¬ 
moted tne increase of spies and informers, 
who intruded themfelves even into the 
private circles of domestic life: they in¬ 
sinuated themselves*among the servants, 

I creeping into the»confidence of the groom 
' and the footman, hanging about livery 
stables or efiews, and sneaking into halls 
and kitchens. To put a case in illustra- 
tidh of the subject under debate, suppose 
r one of these artful iaforme^ persuaded a 
gentleman who kept five horses, to return 
onl)*four, and afterwards not only made 
the fact known to the commissioners, but 
participated in the reward ; if the matter 
were brought before parliament, would 
not every gentleman start from* his seat, 
and demand an instant and a strict in¬ 
quiry ? '■Ye^rfigre was the distinction, 
excepting tlul hut/Hiedives of poor men, 
and* not yje pockets of rich men were 
[Hear, hear !] It was the 
duty of the lioudb to take some steps 
upon the’%ubject; and if it were asked 
(as it had bqpn), what steps were to be 
ta^en for the punishment of Oliver and 
his nefarious associates, the answer was 
short and plain—that tljp committee was 
merely to inquire into facts, and when 
the facts were ascertained, it would be 
early enough to arrange wht£ criminal 
proceedings ought to be^hstituted. Iu 
Yorkshire, Oliver appeared to have played 
the principal part; and it was asserted on 
tbc other side, that government gave him 
instructions only to send diem information. 
Yet, how did the case stand ? It was no- 
torious, that fh the north great distress 
and disaffection prevailed, and that 
rising was contemplated by a few of the 
more hasty, «as soon as they were assured 
of the co-operation of the London dele¬ 
gates. Oliver .knew that this was the 
match that would produce the explosion, 
and he immediately assumed the character 
df tt London delegate. It was sincerely 
to be hoped, that neither lord Sidmouth 
nor the executive knew of this detestable' 
expedient; that they were unacquainted 
with the bdfte disguise of their spy—this 
informer—this Oliver, who had beep so 
bespattered with praise (for it deserved 
no* other term) by his employers. Had 
he represented himself merely as a dele¬ 
gate from the north, he would have been 
comparatively harmless and innocent: but 
he went down from London to q^sure the 
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discontented that 70,000 men would rise 
at tlienftc-tipg of his hand, and thus the 
north and the south at once blazed with n 
co-operating flame. Was it possible to 
imagine a blacker villain than a man, who, 
with such a lie in hisHnouth, soduced the 
wavering and entrapped the unwary ? 
[Loud cheers]. Wfcat was the answer 
given by ministers ? Tb? right lion, gen¬ 
tleman (Mr. Bathurst) had merely said, 
“ We deny the truth of what' + ok assert. 
You may have a thousand credible wit¬ 
nesses to prove it, but unless you give *\is 
their names, pre wilt deny the truth of 
your assertion.’’ Of course this was re¬ 
fused ; for if any name were given, “ r&guc 
and rascal!” was the instant exclamation : 
“ he has been at police offices a hundred 
times, and he is down in our books as the 
greatest s'coundrel that ever the sun shone 
upon/’ Immediately the friends of mi¬ 
nisters in the back rovg^th^ p^up their 
hats, and “ doww-X’Tfnthe rascal—down 
with the villain !” was the general whdop. 
What pretence had those to require i.j.wKei,* 
who themselves had Refused all infor¬ 
mation ? If the other side would consent 
to give -the names of their witnesses, the 
mover of this question *’»ould not object 
to communicate the names of his, but 
there must be soipe reciprocity. A dor.bt 
had been expressed as to the accuracy of 
the information of one hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Benget), but his authority was the 
last that ought to be questioned, when it 
was recollected that all his statements re¬ 
specting gaols and madhouses, though 
declared to be exaggerations or falsehoods, 
had turned out; to be founded on au¬ 
thentic intelligence. Why, .then, in this 
instance wa6 he not to be Showed an op¬ 
portunity of making good his caSe ? The 
only true reason was tp be found in the 
fear on the other side, lest thry should be 
personally implicated, and that their poli¬ 
tical importance would J>e endangered. 
Whatever might be the vote of the Housg, 
in the country there had bden, and would be, 
but one opinion/ Considering the diff'iAitA, 
of education among the lower classes, and 
the consequent facility of 1 acquiring some 
evil knowledge among much good,: consi¬ 
dering the severe distress wlnfch had pre¬ 
vailed through many parts of the country, 
and the liability to complain, which distress 
and starvation necessarily engendered; 
was it to be wondered at, that sonvi were 
easily inflated to dangerous designs and 
desperate acts V Was it not rather to be 
wtad eteji 4t that so few had been in¬ 


fected ? But if this was natural, what 
could be' more diabolical than that the 
delusion bo* spread should have arisen 
from dH utters employed by government? 
[Hear, hear!] It was fair to suppose, 
that all the spies employed were not the 
immediate agents of government; indeed, 
he believed that government were not 
aware of half # tjieir numbers. Perhaps, 
•lord Sidmouth had only communicated 
with the notorious Oliver; and really 
this* was quite -enough for ..o ne secre¬ 
tary to have done, ifet the Subordi¬ 
nate spies werg innumerable, and though 
thjjir information came refined through 
tic strainers of constables and magis¬ 
trates (for every magistrate, every con¬ 
stable, liad t his little corps of 1 -spies ami 
informers), yet the system was all one ; it 
was an open and avowed adoption of the 
odteus method of espionage, and not a 
wl|’t preferable to the French; police. 
This country had hitherto b^cn fcontent to 
he without tlifcse advantages which were 
•Uuipposed to How from the rigorous and 
vigilant exertions of the French police, 
because at the same time we enjoyed those 
free privileges and that general happy se¬ 
curity which constituted the envied cha¬ 
racteristics of our peculiar government! 
But fliis was now at an end ; we had as 
many spies as France herself; we had mi¬ 
nisters as minutely inquisitorial as their 
prefect of police, and all the boasted pe¬ 
culiarities of ou? constitution had been 
voted as useless for the preservation of 
the country. lie was sure that no Eng¬ 
lishman could view such a state of things 
with indifference: nay, he would give so 
much.credit to every gentleman present, 
as to assert* that he had no doubt they 
must all* feci indignant that this country 
should be reduced to such a state of de¬ 
gradation as to sanction n^egufar system 
of espionage. He ‘wlfs sure that every 
gentleman would be anxious for an inves¬ 
tigation into ovo»’y allegation of the ex¬ 
istence of such an «vil, if he could be 
suaded that no danger would accrue to 
the state or to the administration. Now 
what danger could accrue to the state ? 
TheTjucstion was too absurd to be asked. 
What danger could accrue to the admi¬ 
nistration? If government, as they as¬ 
serted, had given merely a few simple 
directions to their agents, and instep of 
doing what would foment disaffection, had 
everted themselves to check it as soon as 
possible, then surely government would 
gain by the inquiry; for they would 
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thereby have the fullest oppoftunity of vemment spies were sent to irritate us to 
disavowing and disproving any connexion desperation in the hour of ou^|}ptress, 
with those odious spies. WUerye, then, and having failed in that object 1 , they made 
was it that they refused to do themselves us their victims because we would not be 
so much honour ? Surely not from mo- their dupes; and yet you see, when we 
desty. No, he feared it was because they apply to parliament,at will not assist us; 
knew that there was something rotten in it turns a deaf Sar to our petitions, and 
their proceedings,Vhich would not bear shuts the avenue to^Il redressWould 
to be brought to light. If, however, a ne- ^ not this be their Jg&guage, and who could 
gative should be put on the*'present ques- t ‘ gainsay it i ajyt yet what a dangerous ar- 
tion, what was it but giving a sanction .to gument.it^rtmld be in the mouth of a dis- 
a new princinle of administration—V* a affected reformer? Heknew that some mo- 
melanctfely innovation on our constitution, tioms were opposed, and perhaps rightly, 
which would alarm our own country, and as- ' p ° n the ground of thfir being party ones; 
tonish all Europe ? And flic reason, for- but that could not apply fo the present, 
sooth, why British privileges were to^e Her* the simple question was, whether 
overthrown, and British prejudices disri- the House would recognize the detestable 
garded, was, that nothing but strong me» employment of informers—whether they 
surcs could keep the country tranqu/. would encourage a system which would 
Why, this was sad news after so many sap the first principles of our constitution, 
years of hard and expensive fighting and consequently the happiness which re- 
when we had been told, too, that j^ie suited fiwmthem. He saw a right hon. 
peace of die world was fixed, and that we gentleman*^M^8nging) making him- 
had nothing to do but to «it down and self-ready to engage, but that right hon. 
enjoy ourselves in ease and quietness aJ^Mig idutlMnaiTwould find it hard to convince 
the rest of our days. Could ministers be- the HtSUse or the aountry, that the system 
lievc that such a declaration, coming from of espionage was not at once fatal to the 
them, would not tend to irritate rather honour oFWie government, fatal to the 
than allay disaffection ? Oh ! then, they freedom of tn elation, fatal to the com- 
ta&laim, if that should be the case, there fort of every branch of society. [Loud 
must be another suspension of the Habeas crjes of Hear, hear !]. 

Corpus act, then another secret commit- Mr. Wilberforce began by saying, that 
*• tee, then another indemnity bill! And so he should not have offered himself to the 
the odious wheel was to go round for attention of the House, if he had not been 
ever! He implored the House to do what called upon in so markec^rfflSnner. He 
they could to prevent such a result. No was not the more disposed to agree to 
inconvenience could arise from the adop- the present motion on account of the tone 
tion of the motion, and much might re- qf easy confidence assumed by the right 
suit from rejecting it. For instance, he* hon. gentlermfo who had just sat down, 
was, and ever should be a friend^ to an for he had known that right hon. gentle- 
extensive reform in our parliamentary re- man too longaand too well, not to know- 
presentation : but at the same-lime, he that headways appeared most confident 
was an utter enemy to those wild and when his cause was desperate. The facT 
senseless*schemes which had been broach- was, that nothing could be more loose, 
ed in many quarters*: but were the wild vague, and indefinite than the present 
dcsjgns of the foolish or the desperate to motion. When a motion had been for- 
be checked by imprisoning the innocent, merly brought forward concerning the 
ruining their families i He said the persons supposed to be alluded to m the 
innocent, for they had not been proved report of the Secret Conftnittee, as having 
to be otherwise, and it wa6 at least a sign instigated the insurrection they were sent 
of grace in them, that in their anxiety to to detect, he had objected to that motion, 
be declared so, they had demanded to becauqp he did not think that the com¬ 
be tried by their country. What would mittee haef«referred to any specific case 
those men say on being sent back to their which had come to their notice. Indeed, 
impoverished families, to their ruined he knew that the meaning of the *cora- 
trtjpes, without redress, nay, without a rfiittee was very different; for they dis¬ 
hearing ? Would they not say, “ We tinetty saw and directly asserted, that a 
have been imprisoned' without cause, 0 we general rising had been determined upon 
have been discharged without trial, or the Before that man, Olivar, had appeared 
means of asserting our innocence s go- upon the scene at all. The committee 
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at the same time had fairly avowed what 
had comg to their knowledge, as to the 
existen&e Somewhere of instigators to 
mischief, who had been employed for a 
different purpose; but no specific in¬ 
stance had come bqfore the committee, 
nor was it their intention to sty that any 
had. He had, therefore, opposed the 
motion so founded.**»^But the preseut 
motion was even less rb'^pded, and the 4 
Inquiry suggested would laborious, 
nay, endless. Besides, how did il appear 
that the very first thing essential to an in¬ 
quiry would be found in this case—ha' 
meant, the veracity of thewituesscs. Wasit 
improbable that the persons who professed 
a readiness to ,come forward against 
Oliver and the rest, would be persons 
whose designs might have been prema¬ 
turely reyealed by Oliver, and who there¬ 
fore would be anxious, from revenge 
alone, to appear against their detector. 
He felt convinceih^MP^T^^fre strictest 
investigation were co take place, all par¬ 
ties would come out of it with disrjr? 0 
fa'laugh]. His right hon. frier ? who 
spoke last, and himself were olff soldiers 
in parliamentary warfare, and,!ie certainly 
felt no anger at any observations which 
had dropped from him that night, because 
he felt that his right hon. friend had done 
no more than rrtlght be expected frbm 
him as leader of the opposition. But he 
would do what he conceived to be his 
duty, whate^gr might be the opinions, 
or whatever the* sneers of his right hon. 
friend. As to the question more imme¬ 
diately before the House, if his hon. 
frieDd behind him (Mr. Burnet) or any 
hon. gentleman t,ould pledge himself to 
bring forward any creaiblfywitncss, who 
would prove that Oliver, or apy other 
-person, had instigated others to commit 
treason, he, for one, wftuld give his vote 
for an instruction to the attofhey-gqperal 
to prosecute such a wretch. That he 
could be prosecuted he had no doubt; 
for on the common principle of our lawf 
that there was bo evil without a remedy;, 
there must be a remedy for so monstrous 
an evil. Let such a motion be made, 
and he hereby pledged himself to sup¬ 
port it. The system of espionage *he ex¬ 
ecrated, and he considered it' as not one 
of the least evils resulting from it, that 
those who, from circurtistanccs might be 
able to furnish information, and who 
would .be willing to do it from nfotives 
of pure patriotism, might nevertheless be 
deterred from rendering such an essential 
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service, best they might be suspected of 
vile and\mercenary motives; while, on 
the oth^r hand, the hired spy, from' 
anxiety tifcplease his employer, and to do 
himself credit, would irritate instead of 
appeasing discontent, and would make a 
plot if he did not find one. He was oon- 
vinced that there was Vio man whose na¬ 
ture was more abhorrent from the em¬ 
ployment of stich agents than the noble 
’secretary of state for the home depart¬ 
ment; and the .truth was, jhat Oliver 
ha(f not been iu the first^fRSt^W, em¬ 
ployed by him. Oliver went to that noble 
lord saying thi»t certain things had acci¬ 
dentally come to his knowledge, and 
</fered to accompany an officer, who was 
|'en going down to the disturbed dis¬ 
sects. Hit offer was accepted, and he 
must condemn that act; for he felt it to 
be^s unnecessary and impolitic, as it was 
contrary to all the best principles of moral 
anti religious justice, to employ the arts 
cf depraved sy?d mercenary'falschood for 
Jhe discovery of truth. A country which 
nad more morality and more religion than 
any other country in the world, ought 
not to bp degraded by the employment of 
such wretched means of producing even 
useful results. For liis own part, he saw 
so much good in the country, that he was 
not at all disposed to adopt the despond¬ 
ing tone of the right lion, gentleman, 
especially when he saw that the great 
hopes of the disaffected had been built on 
the distress of the country, while the 
most distressed districts had, to their great 
honour, remained untainted.—One word 
.more, though on a subject on which it 
could not be pleasant for him to speak : 
he wodld ask, to what length must party 
feeling lytvc reached in that House, when 
it was asserted, that because a person 
was not systematically opposed 1 to every 
motion of governmenSj^ucrcould not form 
an honest opinion on any subject pre¬ 
sented to him ip parliament. [Criei of 
No, no! from the Opposition.] Well,.if 
gentlemen were anxious to disclaim such 
an injustice, he hoped that himself and 
an hon. friend of hU would in future be 
treated with somewhat more respect. He 
would repeat, that when he contemplated 
the moral and religious habits of the peo¬ 
ple, he could not despair of the country, 
though he was sure that to revile as some 
did, and to depreciate as others did, bur 
civil institutions was not at all calculated 
to generate a feeling of content or love 
of country. A right hon. gentleman had 
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talked about what foreign countries would 
think of our proceedings. It was some¬ 
times a curious speculation *to* inquire 
into the opinion entertained of uf brother 
nations: and here certainly there was a 
singular contrast between tne judgments 
fornfcd of our institutions abroad and at 
home. The wisest and best foreigners 
were full of admiration at our liberty and 
integrity, while, according to our de¬ 
claimed at home, all was' slavery — all 
corrnptigjyjagJjfe had been drawn in tp say 
more tlian fife'nad intended; but let a de¬ 
finite motion be made, and Jie would sup¬ 
port it. That the present motion was 
a different character was evident from thf 
extraneous matter into which an acuti 
and dear friend of his (Mr. Smith YS 
[A laugh!] had wandered. He did noe 
exactly know what that laugh meant, but ^fflrougham.Henry 
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if it was meant for his hon. friend, nev%r 
was a laugh mefre misapplied ; for he wfs 
convinced\ha^ his hon. friend never acti^J 
in that House except from fire most sin¬ 
cere motives of good to his country. Th# 1 
right hon. gentleman who had spoken 
last had amused the House a good deal by 
allusions to the chase, and by de&anting 
®n starting game. He (Mr. W.) could 
Compare the present motion, and some 
others like it, to nothing else than a {rack 
of hounds in full cry, scouring the fields, 
Vind starting a hare in every corner [A 
laugh!]. They might, as far as he was 
concerned, have the sport all to them¬ 
selves, for he would not pretend to keep 
up with them. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton rose amid 
loud cries of “ Question!” He said he 
would merely allude to the conduct of 
government in Scotland. If Oliver was 
not employed and paid for his seftices in 
Lancashi^;, it was clear that llichman 
was in the couv^y, B of Lanark. The affi¬ 
davit of Mac-Laugtifth asserted that that 
fcllog had at a public meeting, said to a 
set of starving mechanic^ that nothing 
fou tmn alteration in the government could 
benefit them, and that parliament must 
be attacked by fear, not by prayer. The 
noble lord concluded by observing upon 
the inconsistency of the last hon. member 
who pretended to abhor spies, and yet 
would vote against the present motion for 
inquiry into their proceedings. 

fljr. Philips replied. He said he was 
surprised, after the sentiments which bad 
been avowed Mr. Wilberforce, that, framed 
as the present motion was, he should not 
have the benefit of his vote, because if |he 


inquiry commenced, he could see no end 
to iL He thought it extrsorcUmlFf that 
the difficulty «r extent of an inquiry should 
thus be urged as a reason for not enter¬ 
ing into it. He briefly noticed what had 
fallen from other speakers, repeated many 
of his former arguments, and concluded 
by strongly insisting^ the propriety of 
.granting the proposed inquiry. 

’ The Housp»<Then divided: Ayes, 69; 
Noes, I62r Majority against the mo¬ 
tion^ 93. 

^ List qf the tylinority. 

Abercromby, hon. J. Methuen, Paul 


Althorp, viscount 
Baillie, J. E. 
Barqstt, James 
Baker, John 
Birch, Joseph 


Browne, Dom. 
Burrell, hffli, 

Byng, Geo. 
Burrough s, sjr W. 
JTJIrn 

Calverl 

Campbell^mn. J. 
Carter, Johir 
.Cavendish, 
CaRpndish, hon. 
Duncannon, viscount 
Fazskerley, N. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Folkestone, viset. 
Frankland, Robert 
Gaskcjl, Benjamin 
Gordon, Robert 
Guise, sir Wm. 

Hamm ton, lord A. 
Howard, hon. ML 
Howorth, Humph. 
Hughes, W. L. 

Hurst, Robert • 
Ilammersley, IL 
I^touche, John, 
liatouche, Robt. • 
Latouchc, Rotfl. jun. 
Lefevre, Cbas. S. 
Lambton, J. G. • 


Macdonald, James 
Ma%kiptoah, sir W, 
Madocks, Wm. A. 
Martin, John 
Milton, viset. 

Monck, sir C. 
Morpeth, viset. 
Moore, Peter 
fisley, sir O. 
Newport, sir John 
North, Dudley 
Nugent, lord 
Orel, Wm. 

Peirse, Henry 
Pelham, hon. C. 
Pym, Francis 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Rofcirts, W. T. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Sharp, Richard 
Smith, John 
SmitR^fe" 

Symdnds, T. P. 
Stanley, lord 
Tavistock, marquis 
Tierney, George 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Waldegrave, hon. W. 
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Friday , March 6. 

Motion tor the Reduction ot 5,000 
Men from the Army Grant.] The 
report of tfie Mutiny Bill being brought 
up, • 

> J^ord Althorp rote to move the Reduc¬ 
tion in the Army Grant, of which he had 
given notice. In bringing forward^ this 
motion, he could not help expressing a 
wish, that some member ifiore competent' 
than himself had undertaken the task. 
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After the discussion which had taken place he wourl take the third year after the 
a fevrtKtojngs ago, he should not feel it American war—that was 1786. Beforcj 
his duty to enter at great length upon the he enten?d*on the comparison, it was ne- 
subject. In the present state of the coun- cessarjr that he should state what part of 
try, when the finances were in such a situa- the estimates of the year he would put 
tion, when we were 1 invplved in so many entirely out of the question. One part of 
difficulties, he could not but think that the forces he should not take into the ac- 
the army was largeis^han it ought to be. . count, was that employed in the colonies 
There scarcely ever hah^ecn a time when, acquired siheg the time when the estimate 
the country had been so eft.jessed. Last - to which he had referred was brought for- 
year the income had been 5v000,000/. t ward. The noble lord had, he believed, 
and the expenditure 65,000,000/.; that starejl those foroes at IQ/JO^-but, not to 
was, there had been a deficiency in 'the, enter into any particulars, nesnotfidleave 
income, wheq compared with the expen- out in that jyirt 13,620. There were 
diture, of fourteen millions. Without SSfMXX) for the colonies, and the force for ' 
any great'knowledge of finance, Ulnust Tpeland, that were deserving of considera¬ 
te obvious,to evdry man, that it wo^ld be ron. The Irish force was agreed, by 
impossible, we should be able to preserve fnost men acquainted with that'part of the 
the situation we had held, or to resist arj> Kingdom, to be necessary. But why were 
aggression that might be made upon us,« they necessary ? That was a matter for 
unless by some means our income and ex- ‘wltich his majesty’s ministers were respon- 
penditure could be brougfetjmdffy to an sifcle. Why were they necessary, when 
equality. Either SM^expenditure should tb*; constitution of Ireland^waS the same 
be lowered to the income, orjlie income 'as that of Eftgland? when the people of 
should be raised to the expendilta^iT "sv sihat country enjoyed the same laws as wo 
would be obvious to evfery one, tHd, whe- did? when they ought to have the same 
ther the deficiency should be applied by privileges and liberties? Why was it that 
loans or exchequer-bills, it ^‘ould be still, the state of the country was such, that 
money borrowed. The.'C'at-standing fix- they could not be tranquil with what was 
chequer-bills amounted now to 56,000,000/. supposed so great a blessing—the English 
Whether the military establishment or r.ny constitution ? The state ot Ireland arose, 
other were under-discussion, it was plain no doubt, from a system of mismanage- 
tbat they were considering the question— ment. The only striking difference be-, 
whether agy new tax should be laid upon tween England and Ireland was, that the 
the people, cSP-xny reduction should take great mass of the people in the latter 
place. The question was, whether they country, were deprived of many of those 
would keep up the establishment ^ith privileges which were enjoyed by the 
which they were so over-Jjurthened loot people of England. Ministers were re¬ 
year, or what reduction they would make sponsible for the state to which Ireland 
that might diminish the burdens of the had been reduced; but in the condition 
country. Three thousand* men, or less, in which that country was, he should not 
^was the only reduction that Had been press foP any alteration in that part of the 
proposed by government. He did not estimates. He should merely take them 
mean to trouble the House Jby entering as they regarded Enghuy}. lie should 
into any of the details of the forces; to proceed to state thd^Pstiniates which the 
that, indeed, be felt himself unequal. He country had had in 1786. He slioul^ not 
did not possess any information on thp detail the difference between that year 
question, whether more ?>r less might be and the present, but only give a genv** 
necessary in any particufar department, view of the leading points of difference. 
His hon. friend, the member for Roches- In 1786, the estimate for England had 
ter, had compared the Establishment of been 17,638 cnen, and for tile colonies 
this year with that of 1792. Being the 9,54& There were some Irish regiments 
last period of permanent pe&ce, it was employed, amounting to 2,000 meD Mhe 
certainly the best criterion to go by; but whole of the estimate amounting to 29,780. 
the noble lord opposite had objected to But now the estimate for the old colonies 
that. He should not have the least ob- was 24,000 men, and the whole of thq es- 
jection, however, to allow the nobte lord timate, with the exclusions he had made, 
to choose a»y year between the American accounted to^3,780. The whole difference 
war and the wur with France. As this would be,, taking it as he had stated, up- 
was the tjiird year after the present peace, wards of 24,000 men. The noble lord had 
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accounted for part of the difference from duction was, that one of 10,000 men had 
tiie alteration of the mode of relief. He been lately refused by so large li jnajo rity 
set apart upwards of 6,OQO men for of the House,, that he had no hip?^f c*fJ> 
the purpose of relief. Such number rying one at all approaching that number: 
could not have been required upon l^s Indeed he might say, he had no hope it 
principle of excluding the new posses- carrying his present option; but certainly' 
siou$, and therefore he would take that there was tftore hope of that than of one 
part at 2,000 men. «That accounted, then, for the reduction of a greater number, 
for an increase of 4,000 men, since the ,In point of econop^, the reduction of 
American war. There remained still,. 15,000 men, wjpffi he should propose* 
liowever, upwards of 20,000 men unac- ' would certaujiybe a saving to the coun- 
counted for^He should not enter info try of ISO,MX)/. That was a sum of eon- 
the detciSrPUfeministers 'were bound *to Biddable importance at the present mo- 
show a necessity for every one augmented \*ent. It had always been a favourite ar- 
item of the estimates. ThA population of gument with him, that a large standing 
the country was adduced os an argument* army was adangerous thing for this cotm- 
for an increase of force. He had beei| try, of the country 

really surpassed to hear that held forth ag had very much changefi of\ate years, 
an argument. It had been ouw pride and' ItVad formerly been the practici to keep 
triumph, that when the despotic govern/ up the force of the navy, but tha^was not 
ments were obliged to maintain them§elves /fne case now. At no previous period had 
by a military fojee, we, with all our there beejrvoted for Great-Britain a larger 
vileges, wqre not molested in their enjq^ fcrce for tfetmamiK^han for the navy, 
ment by an army. He couli^not allowBetween 1786 andlvW, there had been 
font argument at all; but if he could allow vot^jjoj^tiie army 17,000 men, and for 
that a large army was a necessary conse-* Trie flajp9.000. Now, there were for 
quence of a great population, lie should the ariti\29,000 men, and for the navy 
be very far from approving of our present 20,000. Though we had attained great 
force. In 1786 the British force was d?°nour as a%mlitary nation, could any 
3,7,000 men, and now it was 29,000; so md!t believe tnSfc*we should ever have 
that there was a difference of nearly 12,g00 reached that, if we had not been a great 
men. But taking that argument to have naval power? In former times, every 
Jits full weight, he did not suppose it success depended on our navy, but the 
tvould be available in considering the navy was becoming bo much neglected* 
forces for the West-Indips. In 1766 we that he feared it would be di fficu lt for us 
had got out of a war which was very dif- to maintain the high staturff'we had hi- 
ferentfrom the last in which we had been therto claimed, in case of any future con- 
engaged. We had then to guard against test./' If the army increased, it should be 
both foreign enemies and domestic dan- naarowly watchgd, as it augmented the 
ger. Now, we had borne the conquest of Influence of the Crown. Jt was evident, 
Europe, and had an immense army in thatasince the abolition of a trade which 
France, ready' to preserve us from any fillra our West-fndia colonies with discon- 
sudden aggression. It appeared, Indeed, tented slafos, a smaller force must he re- . 
that any %rgument on the subject would attired for their projection. We had 10Q 
tend rather towards a reduction of the es- battalions, which, in 1786, consisted of 
timates than an augmentation. We had only 400 men each, but at present of 800. 
no occasion for such a force in the colo- He should propQse to take 50 men from 
Dies. The only possible daBger to the fo- eqph of those battalions, the strength of 
c-fl^glPcolonies was to be apprehended from which would not l>e materially impaired 
America, and that country had a stand- hf bdlng reducetf to 750 men.—- 1 The noble 
ing army of 8,000 men; and to watch lord concluded with moving an aroend- 
tiits, we were to keep up an army of ment to the bill, \y leaving out “ 113,640 
24,000 men In our old colonies. Inat men,” and inserting “ 108,640 men,” in- 
number was so much beyond any calcula- stead thereof 

tion to which he might refer, that be could Mr. Wynn said, that he had to statg a 
not for a moment think it was proper, diflfculty in his mind, relative to the pro- 
His Arguments, it might be said, went ceeding of the noble lord, which was, 
considerably farther than the reduction he whether supposing the House should 
intended to propose. The reason why he agree with his motion, it woujfi be pro- 
had an intention of moving so small a re- ductive of any effect whatever. A similar 
(VOL. XXXVII.) . (3K) 
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amendment had been moved in more in* peace itLbchoved them to look at every 
stances than one, and carried, which possible Vnode of reduction which was sale 
eeeudKrt’ortiave made no diminution in the and warrantable. He admitted, however,' 
number of troops maintained^ The num- that ashfree establishment, such as ours 
her of troops was never an effective part had been%r years, could not be suddenly 
of the mutiny bill; jjut its principal object reduced. This could only be done gra- 
was, to make provisions and regulations dually. He varied much ftom the opinion 
according to which the conduct of the of the secretary at wan That noble lord 
army was to be arrayed. Indeed, if the had statedjthat Mr. Pitt was greatly mis- 
House looked backmtothe history of* I taken in proposing a peace establishment 
mutiny bills, they woula that they which was too low; seeing that, in the 
- had frequently stated no numbers what- utor which broke out shortly afterwards, 
ever. In the year 1715, 9956 men had the country wag put to va*f>«!j?us ex- 
been voted, which the House of L&rdf f pense in raising the army to a proper 
had diminished to 8050. From that year standard. Bur. the maintenance of a large 
no [number had been specified in mutiny landing army, when of no use, iu order 
bills. In the year 17#4. the iu.ir&».. t > 12,434 *o be prepared for exertions which might 
men had jleetf inserted in the mutiitv bill, Jiossibly be required afterwards, was im- 
thoughtlje supply hadbeen voted at 14,2^4: mroper in every view, nnd utterly repug- 
the army continued at that number: t>e Bant to the spirit of our constitution, 
bill went up in despite of the limitation oYi Last year it might be perhaps maintained, 
the mutiny bill, and a farther augmenta-pHfht a considerable force was necessary 
tion of4,000 men Tn another restrain the turbulent and disaffected; 

year the supply had^Jeen voted for 18,000 # M.t the case was now hajpily changed, 
men : the House of Lords made a jeduc- and we coulu do with a less force. He 
tion: but when the estimates wt#y?jra*a'thought that three regiments, consisting 
mined, the numbers 'would behind to of 2.400 men, might be deducted from 
continue at upwards of 18/500. With the home service, and, that in the colonies 
these instances before hiny/ he did not, a reduction to the same extent might be 
know in what way the ftri/ic lord’s am^d- effected. „ i ' 

ment could operate. He agreed most Lord Palmcrslon said, he would not 
cordially with ,tnost of his statements, puftuc the question of regularity in the 
With regard to the augmentation of force proceedings which had been alfuded to. 
in the colonies, the noble'lord would ob- That he should leave to members better' 
serve that that had been maintained in a | qualified than he was; but he would meet 
great dejffSfe^y themselves. He • would the question of reduction on its own 
find that Jamaica had had a regular es- ground, and show, he trusted, to the sa- 
tablishmcnt: that they had kept up two tisfaction of the House, that no sufficient 
battalions. The lion gentleman c$n- reason had been given for that diminution 
eluded with declaring that, though he of the forces which the noble lord bad 
agreed with many of the noble lord’s sfate- called for. The noble lord had taken the 
ments for the reasons he*had stated, •. he ground of former periods, and comparing 
covld not concur with his motion. the fortes then kept up with those which 

Mr. Bankes said, that the motion of the were now proposed, had concluded that 
noble lord was strictly cqjiforraable tY. the latter were much more than were ne- 
usage. That House, and that *House cessary. He had (Jffhe back to the year 
dlone, had the proper control over the 1786, and stated the comparatively 4 small 
mutiny bill. In certain 'instances, it was number of men. kept up at that time; 
true, the other House, 1 when they con si- but the noble lor 6 had omitted to n#b' ~" 
dered the grants made by that House us that in 1786, and from that year to 1792, 
extravagant, thought proper to make a wc had in our pay a body of 10,000 Hes- 
seasonable reduction, a».d the House of sians, which, though they were not within 
Commons acceded; having grqpted too thi# island, were at least available in cases 
much by a hasty vote, they thought pro- of emergency, and should have been 
per, upon reconsideration, to concur in counted in enumerating the force kept up 
its*reductu>n. He hoped that if they now at that period. With respect to the year 
agreed to the reduction of 5,000 men! as 1792, lie did not think it was fair to pom- 
proposed by the motion of the nojjle lord, pare it with the present year. The cir- 
that it would not be competent for the go- ^umstances of the country at both periods 
venunent ?o go beyond it. In time of were wholly different, and he should fur- 
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ther observe, that it was a mistaken policy the gentlemen present had seen a proof of 
to have reduced the establishment so low this in the riots which took pladma the 
*at it was made in the early parf of that subject of th§ corn laws about three years 
year. Mr. Pitt was deceived ins thfc view back, when a large military force was ne- 
which he had that year taken of the state cessary to protect them from insult in their 
of the continent, and he severely felt the passage to jmd from tiat House. This he 
effects of the reduction afterwards. He conceived was one fair ground of the pro¬ 
caine down to purlifcment, and, in his pro- sent force propose^ for Great Britain.' 
position for the reduction of the land ?With respect to th^olonies, he did not 
throes, he observed, that looking at the /conceive that jtfce forces to be kept up 
then state of Europe, there never was.a there weje^fSdo numerous when the cir- 
period whm the country might with mpre cumstances of their situation, with respect 
confidalft'CToBk forward to a continuance < .to those of other powers, were considered, 
of peace for fifteen years. The army was 'When the House had.admitted the neces- 
• reduced to a small numbSr. But what sity of an army of occupatiSn in Franck 
was the consequence ? The intertfSP' theyJaiiJ.j^yery strong ground for the 
troubles which soon afterwards broke out) princiyKe on wft/ek^StTjfresent. force was 
rendered it necessary to call out the mil pror jsetl for the colonies. He yas sorry 
litia, and the government wdre obliged t£ 6e obliged to trouble the Hduse with 
to apply immediately to parliament for an /^repetition of the details respecting the 
increase of the military estuhlisbmest./dispositionoftheseveralforceswhichhehad 
But that was not the only ill effect whjVf given o m former e vening, but he found 
followed. % It was found that the disbaqa- it necessarf^HTBMe^p show the noble 
ing of so largt a body of regular and lord that there were none kept in any place 
ciplined troops, crippled the exertions of, called for by the circum- 

our forces for a very considerable time stanctattf the case* In Great Britain the 
after, and so it would ever be, during the force mtatted to be kept up was 26,006 
first years of a war, when the conclusion men, but it^ould be necessary to look at 
of peace was followed up by an immediate'manner i^which these were to be 
Vlitobanding of so great a number of men. applied, and fron^thence it would be seen. 
The question before the House wa%not that after the deductions which he should 
strictly whether the force kept up in the mention, there would n<ft remain in Eng- 
. year 1792, was too great or too little, land a disposable force exceeding 18,000 
* but whether the circumstances of the men. The House knew that in relieving 
country at home and of our colonics re- and reinforcing the regime^Mwabroad it 
quired the force which was now proposed ? was qrtnssary to send out /certain number 
If in this view the state in which Europe every year. Taking the average service 
had been placed for the last twenty-six of^iiy regiment abroad it might be stated 
years was the extraordinary and sudden j*t ten years, beyond which, except under 
changes which had so frequently taken particular circumstances, k was not thought 
place, and the powerful coi>Jition •which fit/o extend ihc foreign service of any 
was made against us at one time—if these regiment. This would render a draught 
circumstances were considered, he was of a fifth of the whole number of our 'colo- * 
satisfied «that the proposed force would Aial troops necessary to be taken every 
not be deemed morp than was required/ year from oflr troops at home. This be 
He did not mean to uphold the principle, would estimate at about 5,000 men, and 
thatgthe increase of population rendered a then witii the 4ime taken in going out, 
proportionate increase ^fo&r military force and the returning of the other troops, it 
^.ri&fessary, or that a numerous population migjit be said that there gas this number 
ought to be governed by the edge of the of men ineffective every year, though of 
sword; but he appealed to the experience course they wgre still paid for. This 
6f the last few years, whether an incrgpsed number deducted from the troops at heme, 
population depending upon agriculture and would feduce them to 21,000. But this 
commerce, might not, from particular was not the only reduction, for it was .to 
circumstances, sueh as a change of sea- be recollected, that in lieu of the men sent 
son, and want of employment, be worked out there were frequently only the skeletons 
uptn iu such a manner, and brought into of regiments returned home, from pfhich, 
such a state of fermentation, as to reader on examination, it was afterwards found 
life and property unsafe, without the p»o- necessary to discharge a grea* number of 
section of a large military forced Most of men as unfit for further* service. The 
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amount of this might be fairly stated at every other country in Europe, were the 
g.OOQ_ r .-vhinh- with the 1,000 men for only things which should be considered. 
Guernsey *and Jersey, would reduce the On all these grounds, he should vote' 
whole number from 26,000 to 18,000 men. against tty? noble lord’s motion. 

This number could not be thought unrea- Mr. Ord said, that although he seldom 
sonable for the protection of t£e country, offered himself to the attention of the 
when it was considered' that a consider’ House, he felt himself‘ bound on r thf| 
able number of' thorn must be rendered occasion to raise his voice, however feeble, 
ineffectual by sickues^nd other causesagainst thersystem of ministers, because 
that a grai number wereVacessary for the'] it appeared tft him calculated to reduce 
protection of the metropoln^^iid for the the country to a military government, 
dock-yards and other places. With Wjth respect to the alleged necessity of 
respect to the .force proposed for Ireland,,, a large military force for OltE defence of 
it was not insisted that that was too great/ the metropolis, he could not see that any 
and he shouM therefore make no obser- increase had tkken place in the extensor 
vation upon it. As to t he cft l.qpiqp, he' TJBpulation of this city since 92, which 
did not think r thps”\«,. -f^fcetherk ought could call for the advanced force pro* 
to be dinmiished, when the changesVbich rosed by the noble lord. But even ad* 
had takeg place in many of them wt£e mining an'increase of population in tlte 
considered. In Canada, for instance, tfo metropolis, according to the noble lord’s 
great extent of it, and its proximity to iNl staterwent, how could such increase form 
State which might at a time of w.-.r invade \?y argument for the increase of our 
it with such faciliy^n^SPHiSessary that nrtitary force, unless it were argued that 
a respectable force should be kept up. yfrfe police oR. London shouM be managed 
In the West Indies the ford!*.. by trie same means, as those resorted to 

little greater than what it was jfTl792. ih Berlin or Petersburg}], or the other 
In Jamaica and the Bahamas Jfc!fb rce in capitals of military and arbitrary govern* 
1792 was 2,200, and at preset it did not mentsf. The taste of such governments 
exceed 3,000. In thelfSw&rd Islam}* had no doubt become very prevalent of 
there were 3,200 in 171*2, and at present late years in this country ; for there was 
there were only 3,400. It was also to be nu levee now without a crowd of soldiers 
considered, that though we were obliged parading the streets, and guarding all the 
to pay these troops, the, colonies were avenues to the royal residence. If our , 
obliged to provide their rations. Then, ancestors could witness such military 1 
as to the«G 4 <r colonies the very circum- exhibitions, they would be apt to ima* 
stance of our having taken possr-iv 511 of gine that the French, or Borne foreign 
them rendered it necessary to keep..up a enemy, was actually at our doors. There 
greater force there than might have L^en was obviously no necessity for such exhi- 
necessary under other • circumstances, bitions. And was it only to gratify a 
We had conquered them, not merely for foolish, foppish taste for pomp and parade,- 
the intrinsic value of thejf soil and wo- that ministers proposed, in the present 
ductions, but as to points of military pits- state of s our finances, to maintain a larger 
session, and in that view it was'necessaay peace establishment than was ever known 
to keep up a large (force there. Tl\ before ? Time was, when hie majesty 
noble lord had urged this af an objectioi^f held his levees without any military to 
lo the number of troops which were kept ! parade the streets, and such practice was, 
up; but he should have rrecollected that ' he had no hesitation in saying, more 
it would be useless to retain these places ■ suitable to the'character and real dignity 
unless they wqfe property strengthened, j of the monarch oi a free people, thaifSaw 
On the whole, he did not consider that i practice which had obtained of late years, 
there were any places ai (( home or abroad I The enemies of reform and innovation 
io which a greater force was kept up than seeded to think an increased military 
was necessary. No argument Wau been : force necessary to preserve the peace -of 
advanced to show that a reduction was 1 an increased population. But would tha 
necessary, for it was not fair to take the ministers generally adopt the noble lord’s 
estehliAroent of 1792 as a criterion ,by I doctrine, that the mass of the people wen 
judge of the necessity of the so discontented, that nothing batetbe 
aBSiaiuoeut af the present yean. The terror of a military force could prevent 
HrcnmstaacK* of,ibis country, and the an explosion ? If so, what a reflection 
Poangcs which*bad taken place in almost upon the, conduct and character of Ike 
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government! Bat the fact wa# 1 not so; return to their native land. He was 
for the British people were not so insen- aware that by that treaty which ministers 
*sible of the value of their apnstitution, bad concluded, and some genrtemenap- 
with all its defects, especially |S modern proved, but "which he thought the very * 
practice, as to desire its overthrow. But worst to be found in the history of our 
from the noble lord’s language, that con- diplomacy^we were pledged to maintain 
stitqtion was nol so very reverently to be a certain ’contiifgent in France. This 
regarded^; for the food old constitutional treaty ought, he admitted, to be sacredly 
objection to a standing army was, it ap- .-observed, as the J^Snour of the country 
peared, by himself and his colleagues, was pledged the subject; but he 

deemed quite inapplicable .to our present ' would mucb-rather vote for the supply 
condition . Wh y, really,, from such Ian- and support of that contingent by a body 
guage,e>V'^H , tanpossible to say hov^soon,.of jtussians, or any other mercenaries, 
some other constitutional point of great \han have his countrymen placed, in the 
, value, might be deemed equally inapplic- disgusting, odious, and un-English office 
able or inexpedient by those minister^ ‘of upjioluW? military despotism, 
perhaps the trial by jury, or the Habeas Mr,«rf Jj«Wn«t'-qpe^he, necessity 
Corpus ackj or any other sacred charaql for r.y larger military force at present, 
teristitf of our free constitution; for the tb .5 existed in the year 1792; W if the 
whole career of those ministers was cm- olanner in which the army were generally 
culated to alarm the friends of coprfiui- Employed waa considered. It would beevi- 
tional liberty, if not to produce absoltm/1 dent to quer y ratio nal being that no such 
despair. k if j necessity cMM^Pqdg|ded, unless it were 

Lo rd NugeM said, that hw had seldom deemed material to have soldiers stationed 
heard a speech more honourable to the upon Chinese bridges, to 

person himself, or more useful to the Hous^ guard y^ench mor(prs, or to attend, idle 
than that of the hon. gentleman who had snows.* & was extraordinary, he observed! 
just sat down. He did not mean t£ detain with what fatality ministers Could get rid 
# the House long; he would only offer a few tefche authom^of Mr. Pitt when it suited 
general observations. There was one their purpose, white they held up thatau- 
topic on which he could not but aqjm- thority as an object of the highest revere 
advert—he meant the employment of encS, on other occasions# Because Mr. 
.foreign mercenaries. There was one regi- Pitt had proposed a moderate military 
Vient, consisting of four battalions, com- establishment, in 1792, in consequence of 
posed entirely of foreigners of different the probable duration of pejpwand the 
nations. This he thought an extremely emba y w pc d state of ourefinances, that 
exceptionable measure. The only dill- minister was, truly, deceived, and destitute 
culty that could be felt in the disbanding of political foresight. The insurrection ia 
of any regiment was the reluctance to de- tl y/t \Isle of Ely,»about two years ago, was 
prive so many of our gallant countrymen put Sown by a cornet of dragoons, a rela- 
of their usual subsistence; but no*such tiv^of the hon. member for Wiltshire, 
difficulty could be felt with regard to the If,Indeed, the French Revolution, with 
60th regiment. Why, then, should it be itodesolatiiig principles, were yet in 6pe- 
retained #pon our peace establishment, riftion—-if the victories of 1814 and 1816 
especially while so qjany of our native mad not takeif place—if the treaties of the 
regiments were disbanded? There was noble lord had not been signed, in* 
another point also upon which he felt deed he could understand the arguments 
himself called upon t(^*dffibr, not only o&the hon. gentlerpen opposite, in support 
,'w»>^thc plan of ministers, but from the of such an extensive militqnr force. One 
opinion of his noble friend who made the would suppose there was still the fear of 
present motion, and that was with regard some convulsion.. Indeed, from the round-' 
to the army of occupation. He fej^ a about manner in which the noble lord 
atrong objection that so many Englishmen expresses himself as to a tranquillity, net 
should be kept among such scenes and yet Consolidated, it would seem that the 
such society as they were exposed to advocates for die present establishment 
under a military government, or that British thought so. It was* with regret that he 
soldiers should be fixed in a situation saw m the great states of the continent a 
where they were but too liable to im- determination to uphold what the noble 
bibe notions and sentiments which k secretary had so justly described—a great 
would be treason to rapport uppn their j military monster. But wit® what conaife 
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tency could Great Britain interpose to 
obtai(y|# extinction, until she herself first 
set the example. 

The House then divided: 'for lord A1- 
thorp's Motion, 42; Against it 63. 

List g f t/fb Minority*. 

Abercroruby, hon. J. Martin, John 
Burroughs, sir W. ^higent, lord 

Iroyjort, sir John 
Newrfetn, R. \V. 


./‘I 


North, t)rd>ey 
Ossulston, lord 
Philips, George • 
Portman, Ed. B. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Sharp, 

Smyth, J. II. 
Scudamore, R. 

Tierney, rt. hon. GJ 
Tavistock, marquis 1 
Warrc, J. A. 

Webb, Ed uard 

hon. W 

Wilberl'orce, Wiu. 

Tewkt fis / ^ I 
Althorp, visBr'iO't 
*brd. Willis^#. 


l ^lnr 


Brougham, Henry 
Bennet, hon. If. G. 

Barnett, Jas. 

Babington, Thos. 

Calcraft, John 
Carter, John 
Calvert, Cbas.“ 

Fergusson, sir R. C 
Fazakerley^Nic. f 
Folkestone, lorh 
Gordon, Robert 
Guise, sirW. 

Grenfell,'Pascoe 
Hamilton,' lord A. 

Hurst, Robt. 

Leader, Wm. 

Lambton, J. G. 

Lefcvre, C. Shaw 
Lester, B. L. 

Mackintosh, sir J. 

Madocks, Wm. A. 

On the numbers bcingd>clared, /* 
Mr. Gurney rose to "call the attention 
of,the House to the present total aban¬ 
donment of thd late Mr. Windham’s jilan 
for . substituting enlistments for limited 

C eriods to engagements for life. The 
on. gentfeagggn entered into some detail, 
to prove thalNife service had been 
recognized by the law, nor ever had been 
brought into practice previously to^the 
accession of George lstf when thean^t 
mutiny act of queen Anne, having Enti¬ 
tled the troops to their ^discharge Vfter 
three years service, the whig ministm of 
that x day omitted the clause, on tue 
avowed pretext of the great danger V 
training Scotchmen, and *lctting thenr 
loose, again to strengthen the Pretender’s 
armies. The practice, thus commencing, 
went on silently till 17f9 and 1750, when 
Mr. Thomas suppqfted by generals 
Conway and Oglethorpe, moved for*ieaVe 
to bring in a bill, to entitle men to their 
discharges after ten years; which motions 
were lost by very inconsiderable majorities. 
Ip. 1007 Mr. Windham carried his mea¬ 
sure ; but in 1808 the noble lord opposite 
returnihgtopower, introduced-—under/he 
pretext of the gteat exigencies of that 
iptmienl-T-a clause in his mutiny bill giving 
db optiondo such persons as chose to 
'inlist for life? We were now at peace 
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again. •he necessity for this most unjust 
and unconstitutional practice could hardly 
be pleaded»in its extenuation; but the 
simplewas, that whereas during the 
war the option had, to a certain degree, 
been given, at the present moment it was 
entirely illusory, as all the regiments yre re 
enlisting—and enlisting boys—solely for 
life. The hon. gentleman said, he did not 
rise to make tihy specific motion; but as 
tbat of the noble lord had occasioned a 
laTger attendance than usual, he advan¬ 
taged himself of the opportunity a£ bring¬ 
ing the subject under the notice of parlia¬ 
ment. * «*» 

^•**The Mutiny bill was then read a secAnd 
time. 



k c 

. Longitude Discovery Bili-J Mr. 
broker rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
f Of la^ve to bring in a bill fur consolidat- 
g the different acts passed for rewarding 
tint Discovery of the Longitudp. Ilis pur¬ 
se, he apg/'ehended, woald be at once 
explained, when he stated that these acts 
’Were no fewer than twenty-one in num¬ 
ber, many of which had partly expired, 
and wepe still partly in exi-tence. The 
object contemplated by all these acts was 
the discovery of the longitude at sea, Ahr* 
inquiry after which might be traced as far 
back as the period when Philip 2nd of 
Spain was vainly attempting to establish, 
a superior marine. The parliamentary 
enactments whit^i had so rapidly succeed¬ 
ed each other since the time ot sir Isaac 
Newton, fur the purpose of encouraging 
experiments, commenced in the reign of 
queen Anne. A variety of ingenious and 
elaborate investigations had subsequently 
shown, th«t although there were two 
modes # of prosecuting the inquiry with 
partial success, the one mechanical and 
the other scientific, it was essevtial to the 
ultimate perfection^ the discovery, that 
scientific principles should predominate. 
Mr. Harrison had obtained a very«Jarge 
reward for cbifetructing a time-keeper, 
which, on the first essay, which 
voyage to Barbadoes, did approximate to 
the nearest point, viz. 30 minutes, or half 
a dggree, required by the act of parliament. 
A considerable reward had likewise been 
voted to an eminent mathematician for 
constructing tables on purely scientific 
principles, which, although they did not 
advance the discovery, brought to perfec¬ 
tion the means previously acquired for 
that purpose. The House must be aware, 
that the,question depended on avtronomi- 
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cal laws, and that the word longitude was had often opportunities of approaching 
merely-a popular expression for denoting the northern pole; and whereas sfe,would 
*their certainty or operation. sThe inten- be very useful and beneficial ro see how 
tion of the bill which he shouty*h*ve the near they could approach that pole; the 
honour to propose was, that the commis- act therefore awarded, that the sum of 
sioners of the board of longitude should 10,000/. should be gfcen to such as ap- 
retnain just as they were, but that there proached within* one degree of the 
should be added t* them such gentlemen northern pole. A subsequent act had, 
in the scientific world as, bya residence •‘however, specifie^^n oath quite incon- 
ia or near the metropolis, ftould become,, sistent with jrfJe circumstance of the 
useful members and assistants. His o^- whaler bfSgg'near the northern pole; for 
ject was, indeed, to replace the boar<[ in it requireatbat the person should not be 
that state bfTJfficiency in which it dtight’ ^cteated by any motive or object what- 
to be—to restore it to that situation in tfver, except the catching of whales. It 
wiucli it was intended to *be at its very was one object, therefore, flf his bill, to 
fouhdation and commencement. Ther? •recomcilc.jjjese^two measures.—Three of 
were many important considerations which the scyihtftic ptS Artis* Mett he proposed to 
would show the necessity of resorting t# associate with the board—gentlemen rc- 
tliis proceeding. In the first'place, he sn^ng near town, who could atways be 
would beg to state, that, in the jumr inferred to—it was thought ought to re- 
1767, Hr. Maskelyne, a name whiclydoidd. ^eive a moderate remuneration for their 
never be mentioned without the higher trouble, concurrence of the 

respect, projected the Nautical Almana#, venerable a!MP?!s|^isble president of the 
a work which* was 'published during nl^ Royal Society, he thought the remunera- 
lifetime with the greatest honour to him^ jticaftj^jq^ifl'night be so lo-v as 100/. each, 
self, and the most essential service to qpd hohtrusted thtt House would be of 
the country. But, after his death, the opinion tfflgithe sum of 300/. could not 
reputation of that book greatly declined, be better employed. The sums to be 
and it had latterly fallen to a very low ^jxen for futun!sj),oproaches to the disco- 
# %taks Mr. Croker said, he had himself ve^r of the longitude, it was proposed 
looked into the whole of the almanaaks, ' should be 5,000/., 7,500/., and 10,000/. 
from the earliest period, and had found The limits within which fliese sums were 
^oirly two or three errata in any one ' to be granted, so be settled from time to 
\olumc. The latter publications, how- time by the hx-rd, according to the ad- 
ever, were very incorrect, and he was va»ces # made u. science, so thsOThe reward 
sorry to be obliged to say, that the volume h jld qfflftshould act as a perpetual spring 
for the present year did not contain less to human industry and scientific research, 
than eighteen grave errors, and the pub- He/hoped the bill would be suffered to be 
lication for the next year not less than hsoi&ht in. Ht would then move that it 
forty. In fact, the nautical almanack was should be printed, and ^iame a distant 
a by-word among the literati of Eifrope. day for the s%;ond reading. He then 
He would mention, however, tha^ gene- mJwed fo^leave to bring in a bill for 
rally speaking, they were not scientific, nipre effectually discovering the Longitude 
but typographical errors: but the mis- m. Sea, and enedtiraging attempts fo 
chief that must arise fjjotn such a publica- 'Hnnd a JJortheTn passage between the At- 
tion was an injurious in the one case as in lantic and Pacific Oceans, and to approach 
the %ther. From this consideration, it the Northern Pale.” 
would be part of his ffbasure, that the *Mr. Davies Gilbert said, that after the 
should select a proper person, with vgryjuminous ewplanatiomwhicli the hon. 
a moderate but adequate salary, to super- gentleman had given respecting the ob- 
intend the publication of that work.— jects of his bill* and the benefits which 
Another object which deserved grea^t- must arise from it, he considered it unne- 
tention, and in which he considered the cessary fo detain the House by any obser- 
honour of the country to be deeply inter- vations of his own. He most heartily con¬ 
ested, was the discovery of a north-west curred in the measure, and thought it highly 
passage between the Atlantic and the Pa- desirable that some^teps should be taken 
cificaocean. This had become an object for improving and perfecting time-keepers, 
of great anxiety since the reign of George and th 8 construction oflunar tables. , tfo; 
2nd. By the act of the 16th of Geo. 3rd, thing, he believed, had qpmS nearer, to 
it was recited, that whereas the whalers perfection than the astronomical instru- 
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j jnfe ta |tpw in hse. Wlfft respect to the 
jTautffjiff Almahatek, tie tugged to inform 
the B ; usel Aat 'fhgjeputatipn which that 
Wk h»d ghflrfifel was owing to the un¬ 
remitting £ar6 usd attention of the rev. 
Mr. ^iTchms f r a iftntlqpnan whose name 
Sadjjot beeh sufficiently known, nor his 
¥><#* difly rewarded. Since his death, 
the$iblication had falmoifntb other hands,' 
$nd was hot so well eondtlkfed. Another 
clergyman, the' rev. Mr. Edwards, had 
geeauy distinguished himself by his calcu- 
Jations Ota these subjects, in which* hij^fj 
wife and dqughtes frequently assisted*; 
but Mr. Edwards was now dead, ai 
widow and dgo ftbter hatL neat-met 
that degree of attention which tft^y 
aarveS. In point of fact, they we 
fopgei'&ttpreyid. 

TVfr. Brougham said, that he did n 
rise for the purpose of opposing the mea¬ 
sure, but he wished to^^mforfHed whe¬ 
ther any diffferencw^^oplnion had arisen 


West Indies IjftAmkity Will 
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but to subjects th# 

pflhoets and happiness offoeft. 
however* to make some fnqhWW' JWfo she 
plan proposed, and he dftf not Hfefe ftfo ST 
ford Of the admiralty* tho&M hc&M H i fo f 
ben judge or scientific «fertf. J r Wh%ftr ft 
was adrxHtted, thsrt every thit& ita tMfde* 
partment had hitherfovgotae on «0 Welti 
why -was it-riecessary toVoake^nWy altera¬ 
tion ? He feared that the present phut 
might only have the effect of mcrOasifig' 
patronage to no purpose. - 1 ' >’ 

A short conversation followed, ft. Which' 
Mr. Wilbetforce, Mr. Forbes, -amd-tlW 


dead, and his_ chancellor of Vhe exchequer participated, 
ncut-meb with m the course of which Mr. CrokeV stated 


Crete# stated 
it to be intended to relieve the Nautfcaff 
ft.lmanack^ which was only aft almanack 

S name, from the almanack duty. Lsavtf 
(T, given to bring in the bill. 


jutaong the members of the bpard of lon¬ 
gitude ? No one, he believed, 
ject to the salary of tOOL a-yeajf^ir each 
of the additional members, Aftey were 
foffltB to be necessary; bttt/tiere was one 


he meant the additional patronage which 
the appointment would confer on some 
persons. * 

Mr. Croker stated, that he had never 
heard of fltyH^jsagreement in the board of 
lougrtnde: such disagreement t$!k , in¬ 
deed, hardly practicable, as there- were 
tatfly two or three meetings in a year, ynd 
foey sat for a very few hdurs. He n und 
8y the act sf queen Anne, that nine rom- 
mfamoners were appointed; but itVai 
MMr ptopoteB that there should be okly 
ttx. The patronage would be certain 
YCry little felt, and tearnep men wou . 
look more to the honour than to tte emo- 
fotnent of the office. Tbe salaries were 
*o be put on the ordinary'estimates of the 
m »vy and the elections*would be annudl, 
•object to the control fmd revision rf 
jMniainent. It was because he was anxi- 
Otis that no imputations cf a wish for pal- 
fohMoaiM should be cast on $is raea- 
he would at once, state to the 
tfntt appointments had been offer- 
it Wodaston, Dr. Young, and 

"Ihwv* * 

MUifeit great satisfaction 
by Ihe dk a rti i dOi the House had shown 
Wttko «o* to pbntofdes- 

tbiMtied| nhi foe-fifoe -gfories of watv 
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l t Wbst Indies Indemnity Biel. 3 On 
the motion for the third reading of this 
Bill, 

____ j ____ Mr. Masterton Urc said, he approved 

point connected with vneasure wlyc’? , j highly of this bill, which indemnified por- 
deserved the most serious consideration— sons for a brcacli of the law, in admitting 

supplies of provisions into the West India 
islands in neutral vessels, and without 
which supplies they must have been ex-, 
posed to all the horrors of starvation. He 
availed himself• of this opportunity of 
directing the attention of tbe House to 
the unfortunate situation in which certain 
of the West India colonies were placed* 
He alluded to the Leeward islands, or old 
colonies. These were settled so far bank 
as th% year 1630, or about that time* 
They then enjoyed the monopoly of the 
trade with Great Britain, in consideration 
of which, at a subsequent tune, they agreed 
to pay a duty of «0 j- per cent on thei* 
stock to government, shipping their pro¬ 
duce to hnglapd, and receiving ttieio stro¬ 
phes from the mother country, lathe 
progrpes of time their soil became IffipH* 
verished, and they were obliged to convert 
their provision grounds into sugar plan¬ 
tations. Their dependence for a supply 
of provisions was on di-tant countries, 
Great Britain, the British settlements iq 
Canada, and ttie United States of America, 
but limited as to all, to be carried, gqjj 
British vessels. This has been tbescaaq 
since tha close of tbe Asaertoso was, whan 
rlstriotions were lai&qft their jffterepttitat 

with foe United States* 



/ /■ 
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they have bees e*po«*d to greater mcoa- 
vaeienca, from the difficulty of obtaining 
supplies from this country, an eonsequence 
ef deficient crop*. The ssme deficiency 
Jkw ir 1 **** 1 in Ctw>r***i and the inhabitants 
of our settlement* there hare been obliged 
Ip obtain styphes from the United States. 
£uo& was the casedast rear, and although 


■tr X Sherbrooke, in his last speech to t year 1801 was the tfrst time that an In 


circumstances which called for the pre- 
sent bill, fell completely withmd&e scope 
of those which justified similar bills on 
former occdMom. It seemed, however, 
that some misconception bad prevailed as 
to the forte which lecko the passing of the 
former bills; fet he believed it had been 
supposed by some gentleman, that the 


the legislative body, holds Out a hope of ! 
their being a surplus produce this year, it* 
by no means affords a reasonable ground 
far reliance on a supply of food fo'thsy 
population of the Leeward islands. The^ 
Meads themselves produce little more 
thah sdS&ctaat for the maintenance of "V 
tenth part of their population. The old 
colonies art more unfavourably situated 
than any of the more recently settled 
islands, with a worse soil, and expose^lo 
many other inconveniences in poinbm cli-. 
mate to which the latter are not subj^j. 
He called jthe attention of the Housu to 
these circumstances, in the hope that soil* 
remedy would be applied, and that they 
might be put on the same footing with the 
ceded colonies. 

The bill was then read a third time and 
.passed. 


IitoEMNiTY Bill.] The AttomeyJjt- 
neral having moved the order of the day 
■for the first reading of the Indemnity bill, 
began by observing, that, on the present 
occasion he trusted it might be thought 
better, that before the House went into 
any debate upon it, the bill should he 
printed, in order that every member 
might have an opportunity of perusing it 
before the third reading. On considering 
the events that had taken place ih this 
country within the last thirteen or four¬ 
teen months, and the measures which 
parliament had found it necessary to 


demnity bill passed subsequently to 
the suspension of tne Habeas Corpus act. 
But it wtfald be found, that in most in¬ 
stances in which the legislature had 
deemed it necessary to suspend the Ha¬ 
beas Corpus act—indeed Hi all instances 
be believed, excepting one, an indemnity 
bill SpAI passed after the suspension of that 
act. 

There had also been instances of In¬ 
demnity bills in cases where there had 
been no suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act. Th e fact w as, that with respect to 
both cIass8lF5fffflfe|k])ey had been passed 
at different times since the Revolution, 
acc3?rji-g‘ as the necessity of the times 
gendekd them indispensable. But the 
same 4x.j^ncy that created the suspen¬ 
sion of the habeas Corpus act maae it 
pu^jeessary thaisbills of Indemnity should 
be carried, for th„c protection of the guar¬ 
dians of the public tranquillity, as well as 
for*the protection of tlmse who had fur¬ 
nished them with information, on the au¬ 
thority of which they had found it neces¬ 
sary to take the steps that been re- 
sorte^Pfo. If gentlemen*would take the 
trouble to refer back to the Urns of the 
Revolution, they would find, that the per- 
eiMi/ who werenhe greatest supporters of 
thal memorable proceeding, and the 
mains of pressing the laws and liberties 
the peqple of this country,—that these 
rsons, immediately after passing the 

,..— -- -—ill of Rights, fotfbd it necessary to pdss 

adopt as also the proceedings in then three a severaT acts for the suspension of 


House of Lords, he was certain that the 
mt>re*th/c entente of thh a bjjl was reflected 
on, the stronger would appear the justice 
and necessity of passing it. He wished 
to call the recollection of the House to 
previous proceedings of this nature, not 
for the purpose of saying, that becauaaain 
former times indemnity Dills had passed, 
that therefore the present bill ought to 
pass: but, in order to show the occasions 
on which such bills had been produced 
and Sanctioned by both Houses. And be 
would point out to the recollection of the 
House, that though us certain circutfl- 
•ftattces, tbeae bills had differed, • yet the 
(VOL. XXXVII.) • 


the Habeas Corpus act; and as they ex¬ 
pired, there wAe passed Indemnity bills 
tft protect the persons who had informed 
qgaiest and apfwehended* those guilty of 
conspiracies against the reigning mo¬ 
narch. At a subsequent period, an In¬ 
demnity bill was passed, which was not 
preceded by a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act. It was in the yesr 1714: 
the act was the 1st of George 1st, cajaC$8, 
and it recited, that several lords kaute* 
naats qpd other officers had appreh*ij|ed 
certain persons, who might have exuded 
riots ana disturbances, it iga* aeejmidnpr 
y by parliament to iedeeani%.tbe® 

<si) • . 
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for their conduct in* the preservation of recollect the circumstances which bed 
fhe public peace. In the year 1744, the taken place • within the last* fourteen 
act for the'Suspension of the writ of Ho- months, they must be convinced that it' 
teas Corpus was not immediately followed was nlWtyitely necessary for those who 
tip by an indemnity bill: but, in 1746 the were the guardians of the peace of the 
Indemnity act was produced, t to protect country, to take the steps, they had done, 
alt persons in the situation of magistrates, and that they would have beCn guilty, of 
Ac. for their conduct in the preceding a gross dereliction of *iheir duty if they 
year V and for what tfmy might nave done’ had acted otherwise. They were there- 
subsequent to the expiratiqft of that act. c fore fully entitled to the indemnity of par- 
Thie, however, was not thought suffi- liiynent.’in order that if any proceedings 
cient; for as that act only indemnified shopld be instituted against them in courts 
them to the 30th of April,'and as the SJia-^Oflav^, they might not be under the nC- 
gistrates had been tender the necessity oij cessity of disclosing the testimonies they 
taking up several persons subsequent to ha d received, *hnd thereby marking out 
that day, another act was passed ipflem-" ^Tiose persons as objects of vengeance^ or 
nifyingthem for all actions done between be put in the situation of violating the 
the 30th of April and the 25th of July, Obnndence reposed in themf Without 
1746. Tims an Indemnity bill had, in all such a protection, they would be put in 
instances, followed the other. From tHSi tlrr-^sit nation of sacrificing those persons, 
time till the year 1792, there was no sus- ‘bwmfhVing public their names, who had 
pension of the Hab eas Co rpus (Tot; but g^cn information on condition that they 
there was an indeusSPfffDifnSr the cir- shduld not be disclosed. It was impos- 
cumstances that took place in the year trible not to%ee that there 4iad been con- 
1780, when the petitions presentWfcta »par- ^piracies formed for the purpose of over- 
liamcnt on a subject then dependjifg werp throwing the government of this kingdom 
accompanied by the most dap^erous tu- in church and state as established by law. 
molts; as the magistrates at/u others had , Plans had been formed by persons taking 
acted on their own responsibility for jJbfj advantage of the distresses of the lowers 
security of the public peace, at a time [ orders of the people, to get them to*9!st 
when it was absolutely necessary for ttyem | scnrblc under the false pretence of peti- 
to interfere, and when it was difficult, if i tioning that House for a reform in parlia- 
they had been prosccitfed, to bring j moot, while their real object, undisguised* 
home the offence to the persons they ' amongst themselves, was, to effect an en- 
liad securBB^so as to justify their appre- j tire revolution; so that at the very time 
hension. they were speaking of reform, they had 

Front that time till the rear 1801, he I in view, nothing but destruction to all 

1 the admired and revered institutions of 
the county. The transactions that had 
taken place in February last year, and the 
December preceding, manifested the in¬ 
tention *>f getting together large numbers 
of people, for the purpose of persuading 
them to acts of insurrection afid revolt. 
It therefore became* the absolute duty of 
the magistracy to interfere, and they per¬ 
formed that duty in a manner highly cre¬ 
ditable to thems€Ives, and benefit^jd^Jg 
the country. 

And here he could not help observing, 
that amongst the intentions detailed to the 
cdWmittee of that House which was ap¬ 
pointed last year, one scheme of those 
who were endeavouring to disturb the 
public peace, was the plan of coming to 
parliament with petitions signed by ten 
persons each ; but in large bodies of se¬ 
veral thousands, every tenth person having* 
a petition in his hand. This was stated m 
February, and its truth was established 


was not aware or any bill or this kipa 
having been passed; buf in that War 
there were two such acts, for indemniif mg 
persons for having apprehended andVje- 
tained individuals suspected ofJiigh trfti- 
aon, and for having been active in suppres¬ 
sing tumults and riots in Ireland. Ha^ 
merely mentioned this to show that our 
predecessors thought it necessary to in¬ 
demnify public officers for apprehending 
persons who had' assenfbled as auxiliaries 
for treasonable* purposes? On all those 
occasions it must have been for the ■ 
consideration of the 4-louse whether 
the exigencies of the times had been 
such as to justify those particular bills. 
Twice within the last year, and after the 
fullest discussion, parliament had thought 
tt*heceSsary for the peace of the country 
to suspend the Habeas Corpus act, and to 
give oertaqi powers to the secretary of 
s ta te and the -'privy council, for the pur. 
ittfe of detention. If the House would 


the House would 
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by the attempt to carry the daring 
project into effect at Manchester in the 
fallowing month. Who wen* the projec¬ 
tors or instigators of this bold sj»h<jme, he 
could not say ; but it was a coor and deli¬ 
berate plan of some persons who had stu¬ 
died every head* and section of the law 
-against tumultuous* assemblies, in order to 
see if they could not beevadec^: and there 
was. no man but must be cdhvinced, that 


instead of these being large assemblies of] from taking full effect by the activity of 

. • .l _ • _ • * ’ a . _ v__ _ • i i . i _f i.. m . a’i. _ * '-1_ • _i.: 


petitioners, their object was to have a sort 


of army, every ten men having a lAicfer^i had fully satisfied him that a deep laid 

• ^ J J ak t lint than 1 'O/infmiwn am 1in/l nk/1 thnt i #“ nm Itlrl 


and every hundred a centurion, that they 
might come to overawe parliament, not 
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the trials of the most active conspirators 
at Derby, by which step the insurrection 
was put down. * 

As he had spoken of the trials at Derby# 
lie would add, that it was dearly proved, 
from the testimony of persons whom it 
was impossible td doubt, that this was the 
branch of a large conspiracy which was 
intended to extendTo many parts of the 
country, and which was only prevented 


the magistrates. The trials in question 


conspiracy had existed, ahd that it would 
have gone on and led to a universal explo- 


by Petitioning, but by threats and terror?*«lon. What he meant to say was, that it 


would have been so far geqpral as to have 
taken place wherever an assembly of mis¬ 
guided people had been collected. With 
respect to what had been said about Oli¬ 
ver, he would counteract an important 
impressinn that had been made on the 
public miiitares]S£feliig his appearance at 
Derby during those trials. Oliver was 
not nrQt'ght there to give his evidence ; 
►he wasfb/ought there for a very different 
purpose. He had no hesitation in saying, 


lie would say, there never was a more 
raischievauy or a more atrocious project 
than this was intended to be, i#it had not 
been circumvented. Poor persons wafc 
persuaded to leave their labours, eduto 
iparch without, provisions, clothing, yr 
any raeans.of supporting nature, so that 
their very necessities must hswe led their, 
to violate the laws as they proceeded, in 
order to prevent themselves from starving? 

It was therefore the imperative duty of 
the magistrates to stop them in .all th^ that he (thwattorney general) had been 
,oarts through which they passed, as being She man who * had caused him to bo 


unlawfully assembled, to the danger of 
the public peace. When the evils tftok 
place in the year 1780, the reproach 
against the guardians of the public peace 
was, that they had not done their duty, as 
the situation in which they stood called on 
them to stop those outrageous proceed¬ 
ings, instead ofletting them go on till they 
burst into an explosion. What would 
have been said to the magistrates of those 
counties, if they had allowed the insur¬ 
gents of last year to approachable doors 
of that House, or to meet in ff(^metro¬ 
polis, with their petitions amongst every 
ten men Would it not have been said, 


reliction of their duty? The House also 
woulih Collect the proceedings that had 
taken place at Manchester, that informa¬ 
tion these proceedings had been given 
upon oath, and that on this information 
the government hud acted. The com¬ 
mittee had reported last year on the s&jite 
of the country, and the committee to 
whom the papers were lately referred had 
reported their opinions on its present state, 
all founded on the oaths of persons who 
had ^deposed to the circumstances that 
hail taken,plaice. Those facts must prove, 
that disturbances had occurred, and th& 
it W06 absolutely necessary to proceed to | 


brought down, a'nd he would state for 
what purpose. There was a man who had 
beeb at Derby, and said^ie had seen Oli¬ 
ver amongst the conspirators, and he was 
to appear as a witness, and was to have 
proved that the man he was,speaking of 
was ftntpr. Oliver was therefore sent 
for to. Derby, not that he might be exa¬ 
mined as a witness, but as an auxiliary, 
tl)3t/those on their trials might have an 
opportunity of saying whether he was the 
mab; but the jpry was perfectly satisfied 
thrt he w^ps not the man. This was the 
rqpson for Oliver being at Derby, a lid it 
was a good reason ;«iut for the purpose Of 


that they had been guilty of a gross dc- rliaving^any tiling communicated by him 

I* 4 * /• .1 • I . _ **rfw» *1 | I , i i ’ < • | i £• I • i 


but that he'might be confronted with per¬ 
sons who might 4iave said that he was pre¬ 
sent at many of these meetings ; and thus 
tl^p hpsc fraud used on thaUoccnsion would 
have been detected. lie ought to apolo¬ 
gise, as this wag the first opportunity he 
had had'Of making the statement, aud he 
did it for th^ purpose, that if any blame 
was to be attached for having Oliver at 
Derby, it might rest upon him. Heteh 
lieved, that Oliver had had uo concern whatv 
ever in exciting or promoting the insur¬ 
rections alluded to in Derbyshire and Noti 
tipghamshire, or in producing ftim.ultuoy# 
meetings or insurrectionary movements 
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' «fcc«be?e. That than existed a spirit 6f this instance,; t* i coomdiM,! w®t» 1 'whether 
saauborfiftatfoa nadtumidtiiii the country admitting the existence w£ a^tmin^j 
lohg befor»*OUverWMemployed to cot- comsparacy,rWhichiadved it wm imp;);;* bie 
lect any information, or the Habeas Cnr- condr*aft)y to deny, tire measures Utahan 
pa act was suspended, it was now impos- to prevent' the explosion* erdefcat »tbe 
sibi© to doubts for the very terms in which objects of that conspiracy were* whether 
the disaffected gave expression to their lawful* strictly speaking, or net, ed^tled 
sentiments left no doubt of their designs, to an indemnity. He tnqant, whether the 
1th ad been proved that there bad been' seizure of papers or of arms, which might 
as intention to bring about a revolution, ( not bejustrfilble according tir the letter 
and if there were such an iotentipn, whe- of the *aw, were not, still, tad) -acta; as 
tiler this conspiracy existed onty amongst ought not to' be. subjected to prosecotien 
tiie lower orders or was secretly instigated }*or penalty, when done with a newte save 
by persons of a higher rank in society, the state from the dangers of insurrection 
was of no itrfportance—it was the duty and treason. * If government were wor- 
of government to prevent it from tpking" "ranted in apprehending persons, they were 
place. ' • , also warranted in doing otheracts. mow 

It could not be denied that means were when, under the warrants that 1 were issued 
used to work upon the passions of the for apprehending certain individuals, they 
misguided people in the most atrocidbs aV^\ seized their papers, it appeared to 
way, and this was by an attempt to destroy hyniv^at they did right, for they thus pre- 
their religious feelings. He wot Id Hen- vf ntea information from being conveyed 
tore to say, that th im ti T dengy^f the bias- to their coadjutors. Another,part of this 
phemou* publications that had bepn so act was t& indemnify persons for the 
widely disseminated, was to undermine seizure of arms. If there was no desire 
and destroy all the psinciples o& fteligiop*' to stir up insurrection, then every thing 
amongst the lower orders who had Hitherto that had been done in this way was wrong; 
regarded them with revereiffee and vene-1 . h ut if otherwise, he would say, that those 
ration. There must be few persons vjfep who searched for arms were bound to dc 
could not see that this was one of the ob- so for the preservation of the tranqcriMia/ 

{ 'ects of such publications; and whei\ he of .the country. One of the petitions that 
teard it assertett that they had not had had been laid on the table of that Hoaae— 
much circulation, and that persons who he believed it was that from Francis Ward 
wanted to buy them out of curiosity could —complained that some persons enterea 
hot obtaiitwhem, he was absolutely asto- into his house >at Nottingham, for the 
nished. It «KM?imposaible to wall^ffr-ough purpose of searching for arms, but none 
the:streets without seeing them at -every were found. This proceeding was, no 
shop-window. They were hawked fd>out doubt, strictly speaking, contrary to law; 
in tbe country and most ifidustriousln cir- but he begged tne House to consider the 
calated. Whet-fever the municipal aitho- time and circumstances under which that 
rities interfered to preventdthe sale of such search tqgk. place. It was, in fact, on 
works without a licence, they yere acv i- the 10th of JuDe, on the very morning 
ally distributed as gifts. Thus was ike that the Derby insurgents had adnmceu 
letter of the law evaded, and even the lore to meet those malcontents by 'ftbom they 
of profit sacrificed to promote the currency' 'expected to be joined “* XT ~** : — 1 

of publications which had been productive rest. It was to be 1 re- —- 

of the worst effects in thii country for the it was one ofjhe great objectiNtoP these 
last twelvemonths. No man who knfiw insurgents to precuro arms — that^hey 
- what hud been lately passing in this coup- eagerly sought for arms where vertney 
try could deny that this was a principal could hope to find them—that indeed their 
means by which the people had been cor- avowed wish was to collect a store, not 
nested. Was it not, then, necqpsary for only for their immediate followers, but 
those who were more peculiarly responsi- for ail those whom they could persuade 
bie for the guardianship of the public i or force to join them. Under such eir- 
- p ati e e so interpose for the purpose of cumstances, then, was it not the obvious 
jgtifeekfDg die progress of such a system ? duty of the magistrates of Nottingham to 
tifhe: government-' of the 'country, would tfeareh the house of every mao whonfthey 
iniliirifhaTr tirrm guilty of a dereliction had reason to suspect of any connexion 
•frits duty,' ifcit had not so interposed. : *itb the disaffected l He would say, they 
' ■ -•Tbar^ueatioor then far the House, in would have been meat negligent of their 
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riaty, if they h»d>.patodqptedthe most 
wigaroos inaaearea to t*k» sway «rt» from« 
every laipeetid 'per#on. it «hwt» 'no* 
thing -whatever had been dtetqfthat was 
•net absolutely neoetmry for the preserva- 
nianef thepeeqe. 

:. Mien, iareh, it nufit thalr those who j 
j mT so properly and actively conducted; 
^themadnea should be indemnified for their / 
acta.' If they were to have ictionabrough^ 
against them they wonld have n^ means' 
«f defending themselves .but by di|plos>ng I 
the names of those who had given* tnefej 
information. To guard against such dis- 
closure waa one of the great objects 
this billy and that object was of the 1 
consequence. For if the names of those 
from wheat information was obtained by 
government under such circumstances 
were made known, the result woujdftte 
that treason and conspiracy mie^There- 
after go on with impunity; for if spfo 
disdosurejrere made, most pereons would 
hereafter be tfraid to giveainr information 
to government, lest they should be ex¬ 
posed to general censure or individual re¬ 
sentment ; consequently such disclosure 
would operate as an encouragement**^ 

• future conspiracy. There was a certain 1 
•|Hurt of the report from the secret com¬ 
mittee which be though tnarti c ul arlja en¬ 
titled to the attention ofparliament and 

» t the country, he meant mat passage in 
which it was stated, that notwithstanding 
the success of the measures which had 
. bees taken to put down conspiracy and 
rebellion, it still required all the vigilance 
qf government and the magistracy to 
maintain the tranquillity which had been 
restored. The spirit of insubordination, 

- although repressed, was not* extinct, but 
still proceeded under the pretence of re¬ 
form, to seek for numerous meetings, 

. which cfeuld have nothing in view but riot 
and revolution. Iiwsaying that persorfl 
acted upder the pfetence of reform, he 
edntito be understyx^d that he meant 
no redection upon die character of re¬ 
formers generally, for there were many 
«f those gentlemeft towards whom he felt 
the highest respect, although he differed 
from them in opinion. But his objnotion 

• applied to such persons as those who, 
while they called themselves reformers, 
aaade use of’ the langdhge of revolu- 

' 1 tionist*; for what other character than 

- th9t of revolutionists could-be applicable 
tetbose yiso, in thefr meetings, asserted 
it as u righto to.ipproodt^hat House with 

> a pmitionym J ®*e.'kandi|tnd >tl»e sword in 


the atlier? This doctrina Ivor preached 
pt i several: of the nmetiag»beUqby«heae 
who called themselves ;_>{hc 

meant- tboflf who petitioned for. sauna! 
parliaments and universal (suffrage;, maji 
in hia view, thoeewha sought 
must be understood to seek revolutiodi; 
for he maintained that such objects were 
incompatible with, the existence of the 
British constitution,, of which neitlier an¬ 
nually elected parliaments nor universal 
suffrage <&er .formed - any .part: nay, he 
was*«prepared to maintain Shot the. esta¬ 
blishment ofspeh a system was ineonsieteBit 
th the statulity of any constitution whoe¬ 
ver—that in fact,it could not last forooe 
year in any country that desired thepOtr 
session of a regular government. . *, , 
After expressing his hope that he should 
stand excused for so long dwdUihg upon 
that passage of die report to which he nad 
referred; he pressed upon the attention 
of the HShse thdt-oe the spirit of disaffec¬ 
tion and tumult was not quelled*, if the 
present bill were not adopted it would, 
Jheiugsrpleased from any check or control, 
again -contrive to rear its head, and we 
should sooa have to witness the ’ repatt- 
jy*on of such outrages as ha& within the 
last year, disturbed apfe degraded.the 
counties of York and Nottingham. After 
animadverting upon the^ystem of ehtaae- 
iag petitions for what was called reform 
from twenty persons, and thus splitting a 
petition, which might be signed by S or 
10,C)^b\into so many diffewnt petitions, 
with a view to give a factitious importance 
to such applications, be reverted to the 
precedents upon which the present measure 
wtq founded, and recapitulated *br 
gsounds upon which he thought thiamea- 
2ire oug^t to be adopted. Adwertjbg to 
the exertions of the magistrates-of Man- ■ 
Chester to grevedt tumultuous meetibgs 
[from^jroceetling to the metropolis,'.he ap¬ 
pealed to the House how it would feel to¬ 
wards these magistrates, as well as towards 
the magistrates of the intervening counties, 
|*f such a meeting wer» allowed to-ap¬ 
proach and beset that House itself. If, 
then, it would have been deemed culpable 
on thq,part of those magistrates to show 
such tumultuous meetings to proceed to 
what they called their destination-in Loo- 
don, and if in the prevention of saflh an 
extraordinary proceeding measures had 
been taken not. quite consonant toliw, 
would that House allow the magfetafitss,„ 
who-could not justify tbqjr cpadtaatrwiih* 

. outrevealing the inmraistioB:up<m^ #hich 
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they acted, to become liable to actious at 
l^w? Sqrely such a decision on the part 
oFthe Hotyj&'would be inconsistent with 
the principles of justice, and With the olv* 
jects which occasioned an acquiescence in 
tbe, Suspension of th* Habeas Corpus act, 
for those objects were the preservation of 
the public peace, and the defeat of trai¬ 
torous conspiracy; and any man who 
acted in the promotion of such objects 
was entitled to indemnity and protection 
against vexatious prosecutions, ne there 
fore would submit that, from evtrjta<r«n 
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tions that had- been presented, arraigning 
the conduct of ministers, detailing acts of 
cruelty unparalleled in “the annals of the' 
Baslile, aHd demanding a full and open 
investigation into the truth of charges 
which regarded a topic over which that 
House ought always to watch, with pecu- 
culiar care—he meant ihe liberty w the 
subject. , 

He, hpwevet, was willing to afford, mi¬ 
nisters me fullest opportunity for explana- 


!- | tien, before he called upon the House to 
- r/iecid6 upon acts of as great atrocity and 
sideration of necessity, prop'-i.-ty, tpd [ as hostile to the liberty of the subject , as 
justice, the House was bound to pass this wore ever paralleled in the history of any 
bill now proposed, and should mover "nation upon record. But to the measure 
“ That the .bill, be now read a first time.” of imlemnity which ministers at present 

demanded, the House could mot assent 


Mr. Lambton said, that it - was not then 
his intention to enter into any discussion 
of the principles or details of the mea¬ 
sure before the House, as other opportu¬ 
nities would offer for that discussistu But 
he would apply himself to the tffoad prin¬ 
ciple which had been little adverted to by 
the hon. and learned gentleman who spoke 
last, namely, the conduct of thospaninis- 


pensable to justiv, to the character of the 
House, and to the satisfaction of the pub¬ 
lic mind, that a fthl, fair, and impartial in¬ 
vestigation should take place as to the 
conduct of ministers for the last twelve 
months, in' order to ascertain whether 
they deserved iiMeranity orimpea^fhjent. 
— r J'ho latter 1 was, in his opinion, .that 
which they deserved for the many arbi- 
trary imprisonments, cruel inflictions and 
disgraceful acts Which had taken plaice 
under their auspices, since the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act. EnV?rtaininW 
these sentiments he could not allow thd 
bilf to be read a first time without stating 
his sentiments, as after the first reding, 
the nature, extent, and provisions of the 
particular measure would'justly form a 
chief part of the discussion, and proven? 
his entering, unfettered, into the moreim* 
portant view of the question to which he 
had alluded. They were at length come 
to the winding up of the disgraceful mea¬ 
sures which had been adopted by ministers. 
They were called upon that night by the 
hon.dnd learned gentleman to throw an im¬ 
penetrable veil over all Use acts of tyranny 
oppression that had been committed 
under the Suspension act They were 
required to stiff]? the voice of just coro- 
plauat—to disregard the numerous peti- 


without becoming accomplicesin die guilt 
wlSi^h was imputed—which belonged to 
thoseWunisters. Tbe blouse had invested 
mlisteft .with extraordinary powers—it 
had armed-^hem with a sharp, deadly, and 
dangerous weapon, and it 'Was peculiarly 
the duty of the House to inquire how 
tllese powers had been used—how that 
weapon had been applied. The noble se- 


ters who had brought forward this mea¬ 
sure of indemnity. Before any such mea- I c&ttary «f state for the home depart metis 
sure was acceded to, he thought it indi% k ^stood charged, in the petitions which had 

been presented, with sanctioning umws* 


cessary cruelty and the most unwarrant¬ 
able severity ; hot in answer to this charge 
he observed, that the personal character . 
of that noble lord was very ostentatiously ’ 
put forward. Tojhe private character of 
the noble lord a grtat deal of benevolence 
was attributed; that might be so, or might 
not be so—but he must say, that his pub¬ 
lic conduct bore no such stamp. But 
whatever might be tbe tender feeling of 
the ndble lord, history had shown that 
such feelings on the part of individuals 
was no guarantee against inhumanity in 
the administration of power. We were 
Md that the inquisitors of old were often 
in tears upon witnessing the ponies of 
those who were r suffermg under de¬ 
crees. Yet that egression of feeling nei¬ 
ther exonerated them from the charj^ of 
cruelty in inflicting the punishment or 
alleviated the sufferings of those unfortu- 
natowvictims. It was mockery, then, to 
talk of tenderness of feeling on the part of . 
any man invested with arhitrurv power, as 
any argument ‘against the probability of 
despotism and injustice in the adminis¬ 
tration of that power. Great wisdom And 
firmness could alone guard against the 
ab&se of a power which ought pot to be¬ 
long to—which was calculated to corrupt 
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_any human being;—andywteffe mmwteri 
seriously disposed to ascribe Yvisdom and 
firmness to lord Sidmouth f] I rear, hear!] ? 
He was aware that the noble^lovd had 
been often praised of late by persons on 
the opposite sidp of the House, who, at 
other times, and not long since too, were 
forward to deny him any great or solid 
quality; nay, who were active«in ridicul¬ 
ing his pretensions to any mentalapower.,) 
[Hear, hear IJ. The inconsistency!*sugh 
panegyrists of the noble lord as be ^lutjed 
to, dichnot surprise him—but he woulc^j 
be much surprised indeed if that House 
should adopt the idea, thsfl because lord 
Sidmouth had the reputation of sensibility, 
su<m cruelties as were detailed in the pe- 
tions upon* the table could not possibly 
bare taken place. 

But, to return to th$ subject of t] 
acts of oppression to which he ha^befi 
alluded, he would disert that thejirhavi 
come to the«Jyjpwledge of tpmt House, 
and remaining^uncontradictenas they did, 
must take away from the majority why 
sanctioned the Suspension act, all power 
of confiding in future in the protestations 
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•of ministers during the last twelve months 
indeed, extraordinary. Theif had 
come down to that Hou^ armed with 
what he believed many members imagin¬ 
ed to be even a sufficient justification for 
suspending the Habeas Corpus act—a 
green bag—they submitted its formidable 
contents to a committee of their own 
choosing. Upon which they themselves 
sat.—Thus uniting in their own persons the 
overweening functions of judges, jury and 
witnesses .—They drew out the bill of in¬ 
dictment against the people of England— 
They swore to the truth of the allegations 
—and they found the bill. Thus it was j 
that thcy*contrived to impose upon the j 
judgment of that House, and to swindle* 
-the peonkeeut of thq[r liberty, upon false 


pointed to manage the government of 
this country. Twelve months agb, they 

S etended that treason anthrfcAispiracy 
reatening (he subversion of tie state, 
raged throughout tbe country; and what 
was the fiyst proceeding taken to prove 
the existence of (hat treason ? Why, they 
prefaced a charge oJ~ J —* 

'the government at' 
bankrupt ypothecafy and a starving cobler. 
H& woul/pot dwell upon the circumstan- 
staiht.es or that mate, as they were so fresh 
in Uftet^emorytof the Hoftse; but it must 
BeJuiowffjwM&the prgposterous character 
the charge made such Sn impression 
rpoq, the mind of the jury, as to produce 
their verdict ofacquittal, in opposition to 
all the efforts of the Crown lawyers, se¬ 
conded by the elaborate arguments and 
adlhoritative opinion of the judges, softie 
of whop were obviously more anxious for 
tli^conbitfion of the prisoners than for 
the elucidation of truth, or the inforce* 
ment # of justice. The fact was, thatall the 
criminality charged upon the prisoners on 
^iis oeeasion, appeared to originateeolely 
with the agents of government, who were 


ami 'promises of ministers. The eonduetJ. adduced as witnesses against them, and 

. ■ _ . • • ^ , T - I • < .1 1 • • A a 


ftwsh was evidently the impression of the 
jury by whom they were acquitted. 

. tjjiow, as to the prec^ents quoted by 
the lion, and learned gentleman to justify 
this measure, lfe contended that they had 
analogy whatever to the case under 


no 


consideration. That theTlabeas Corpus 
act h|ct\een before suspended, and tut 
indemnities had followed wal^oo true.— 
Bytpoever, he would tell tbe\on. and 
learned gentleman, on such slight, trivial 
or contemptible grounds? Ij^ ifi89, tho 
first period toswhich th^Tion. and learned 
gptlemaw had aljhaddtf, James 2nd, had 
endeavoured torecover the throne fif 
Great Britaig, frorft which, legitimate as 
he was, he.had been hurled by the indig¬ 
nation of his people. He was backed by the 


preteflt^^Tor, upon ^fuqh pretences, and j most powerful £nd ambitious of the conti- 
by such means, did the^ reconcile pkrlia- nental mnnarclis? mid supported by 

.1 • o ,1 r 1 1_! _! ht * _ . — « - 


ment to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, and after that suspension was 
repealed, they pretended to institute an 
inquiry into tneir conduct during thatfffs- 
pension. But what was the character of 
that ingWvgM^JPrc cisely s imilar to that 
by which they had tiUlfflnetl the Buspen- 
siotij Yet, upon such an inquiry and de¬ 
cision, they called on that Housfc to 
vote their complete acquittal for a serifs 
of injustice and absurdity,, such ay never 
was attributable to any ot^prset ofnjen ap- 


sarortg party in ^his country. Even then 
formidable as was the danger, and great 
as was the paftv in array against the 
right so*beneficialIy exercised of deposing 
a sovereign* when entertaining designs 
hostile to the liberties of his subjects,' 
even then the measure was denounced ia 
parliament as an infringement on the con* 
stitutiun, and the existing laws declared 
capable of ensuring the safety# of the - go¬ 
vernment.—In 1745, th* next of'the 
learned gentleman’s precedents tfie wtttfo 
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i the BUcceMMo 
teewed by tht 

vm connect* 


against foe dynasty* 
to die tfaf&T' had 1 
Revel ntibn of 1M, 
with a party ia bofo Houses coaaptcuons 
for their rank, talenfk, and indigence—and 
trader their protection and assistance 
fee penetrated into fov centre of England. 
Still, with all these justificatory reasons 
for the adoption of thV measure, it was 
not passed even then without foe stroug- 
ast protests and remonstrances againsCthe 
unconstitutional nature of'tspowacCfflut > 
in those days Englishmen W^ivuibre teha- 
eious of their liberties than\ nfortuatek 
they appeared to be of in later year% ancT 1 
new eras. 'It eras only of late it became 
an expedient on the part of ministers to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus act, in order to 
prop their tottering power, to secure th&ir 
jobs and their places, andtogagthe mmjths 
ofthe people. £ Hear, hear ! J. TJi^trsFery 
of alarm was raised at the moment when 
there was a loud cry for economy ip the 
country. Every wnerg the demand for 
retrenchment and reform was hetrd, a<v- 
eompenied by reproaches upoa ministerial 
profusion anti extravagance. Ministers 
saw the danger to which they were expos* 
ed, and the difficulty of defending them- 
selves. For th^v could not comply vyith 
the wishes of the people without risking 
their power. Their systetn could not be 
maintained, if they attended to economy, 
for'that wouidTalienate the m ajori ty of 
tbehr adhere! ts? Therefore theyaidhpted 
the policy of Robespierre: who, whenever 
he fouwdXhe security of his faction^ en¬ 
dangered., or the 'continuance of his dia¬ 
bolical paper menaced, announced * the 
existence of pfo&and conspiracies which 
he himself had fabriba**^, for the purpose 
of entrapping and destroying those whose 
characters and actions Vere adverse to his 
tyranny. In one respect however the mi¬ 
nisters had abandoned his example.—He 
had attacked the great and powerful.— 
They had descended to Search for treasoh 
into the dwellings of the*‘starving nftanw- 
lecturer and distressed labourer.—They 
foftnd them murmuring at the weight of 
insuppo r ta ble taxation, destitute«•rtf em¬ 
ployment, and obtaining foe scanty and 
whayabio pittance by which they barely 
supported themselves and their families 
firm the hand of charity. Every wh&re 
they diatarenrd the existeace of poverty, 
gwr, and s tarv atio n. That celebrated 
Mfcjtehatefcft feMeh once preferred seeking 
^feestettna-afaHMsateaca, however hum- 
feSftj ttasbgfe its own honourable exertions 
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owofwfefkaad by 
non, eubmitliog contentedly to 
datioawffesrocmal relief. J 
have felt re morse at the sight of a Country 
so reduced , a people adfefing the nOmast 
privations, but still loyal in thaw attpdfe- 
ment, aad looking up to that Houacfar ia- 
dress of all their wrongs. But our ministers 
.endeavoured to derive personal advantage 
from tkw sufferings of the people* They 

focyugjlM they* could work upon their dtf- 
Jdfceaoes until they had formed the spirit of 
discontent'into the flame «f rebellion.—- 
And they sucdbeded^—For they dispatch¬ 
es their emissary, Oliver, on his infamfeus 
mission. Thus the resource of ministers 
for meeting all foe diii’Miet and com- 

S ' i of the country was, tv send forth 
, in order to excite disturbances, 
ureby to justify acta of tyranny on 
t& parrot* the governfbenl* This arch spy 
hurried altng from county Jo county, pro* 
claiming “ Physical Force’•’as his watch¬ 
word, displaying the standard of rebellion 
and exciting riot and insurrection. Wher¬ 
ever his steps could be traced, (and they 
traced with e^ual care and accuracy ) 

' he was found urging the people to acta 
of rapine and violence instigating thdhu 
to open rebellion, and leading them on 
to that object" through deeds of robbery 
and even of murder. And the House, 
would remark that from the day on which 
his mission ceased—when he had left the 
presence'of those whom he had deluded, 
when by the assistance of high military 
authority, he had escaped from the hands 
of those, who, unknowing of tho nature of 
his actions, had taken him up as the chief 
traitor, that*instnnt order and tranquillity 
were restored. He was (bund at length 
returning to render an accountcfhis perils 
and his success. He could bave*renaered 
account in the "words which a great 
poet ascribes !o a pef^onage, th^base &>d 
more malignant pa;£s of whose cftsfecter 
Mr. Oliver strikingly resembled. Thjj spy 
appeared. 

At last, as from a cloud,- 


loud was the acclaim 


Fd!% rush’d in haste the great consulting peers. 
Rais'd from their dark divan, and with like joy 
CoLgratulant approach’d him; wbjV^thhind 
8ilet.ee, and wiln'tftjtca vBras attention, wot^. 


What. I have dose, what 


with chat 


« MIS 

Veyngd the unreal, vast, intmded deep 
Ofberrfele conft sion: over which, 

By Am Sura Deati . a bread way now is pav’d 
Tf fexpolite jmwr g trious march. 



pm upon, 
of justiceJ 


-«#] 't*&***?*&• 

«nrf wSKadjJbn the 
■ mrtBJhM Nte “telaorg. Wfty f#r not fliei 
Instigator,’ irt'Wtbs^ hands Bfihdmb w« 
tnlim inerefts^ttitnent, tried? why was* 
nu^ tiiis Ttiodd^taineH vittaiti pat upatu 
Alt trial at the imperious call of justice, 
and of the country ? Wlieh the mere 
ih et n nt ne nw of bib designs, aad tiftmetiooi* 
•f'dfelusio'n -were put sued to de«f?r 4feyi 
wtb Olivet left at large f If, by Ad la^ 
of Eiffel aOd, all coanected with a transac¬ 
tion involvingjnurder, ar% guilty of mur-’ 
de^ lnm uaufOitrcbacgcio be laid agaifsu 
tike contriver andansbgator oF the trans- 
aetions Which J)fut naturally led, to the 
commission opfnat crimp ? £ Hear, hear!] 
But, if me 'voice of^justice and of "tile 
country called for /the punishment of 
Oliver, equally dicLk call for thefril iigi^ce 
impeachment, jpm punibhmeqjrof those 
who sent hfnMti his base sm^sion—who 
gave him such full powers as enabled him 
to instigate his fellow-subjects one agairifet 
the Other—to proclaim to them the virtue 
•jjdnecessity of disaffection, and by winch 
be an enated their minds fiom theirj 
’ ftitution and their king—Those meant ere 
'the ministers of the Ciown.—Iff {heir 
councils originated the jrihn of sending 
Spies among the people—fromtheircabinct 
’•issued Oliver as their champion. Yet 
those men now carim jonn for an act of 
indemnity, requiring\he House to screen 
tiie perpetrators of ail those dark atro¬ 
cities. The hen. an A learned gentleman 
bad said, that indafn/it£ was not sought 
for so much to prpt/ct ministers as those 
who gave information. This was a falla¬ 
cious represen tyifrp ; but if it v^ere true, 
be wouwLesdtmain that ministers were 
not wpv^fnted to qall for such an indent- 
nhy^nor could parlmment, consistency 
, wjjn a due regard thus fame and hoidlur, 
"gnm4 UpPm that adLJ--Wfu> were their 
informers ? Were thej^gefttlemen of cha- 
ractBB, whose ocedibdity justified in some 
measure i confidence as the House 1 
was called upon to place in their informa¬ 
tion ? Jkb, they were the blood-thjaety 
sfiies, fho were seat forth by ministers, | 
*®d j * Ld cr eated aH the evils that had 

ilialinliill |n si...j | l 4I hi biirQ 

Sliem was one diet sow come to bght, 
Mqisotiag one ri these spies, in addition 
to what had formerly been detected, which 
called for the etssost attention. Tlefifbt 
was stated in 4 ds% ntiAr. MtAm ftfan 


’■-mmisHsM 


eious renresentmitib 
be wouwLsadmtain 
apt wpe^nted to c 
nhy^nor could pai 
wijp a due regard ti 
graa| tBilH that a< 
informers ? Were ti 
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guards pqd 
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e name 




o oath,.remonstrated with 
Hid consequence was, the oulr 
person of the prince, and the 
of the Habeas Corpus, £.Hear,' 

Thus It appeared that all the evils 
had adtietedjhe country for the lest tWfiae 
me dS h fo aad led to the suspeasioyn of 
Habeas Corpus act, W'tfl itf AM^Tspu 
consequences, originated majn 


demisters had. epeem^y 


to praise and to patronise- 
Would that House, then, congest jto, grapt 
an act of indemnity to such ministaip-rdo 
cover such iniquitous and dtsgrecepri 
pfcceedings as they hA originated M(h 
complete impunity ? He should iomffd 
lament if such were the result df.jftflfe 
night’s proceedings. PsHssadftliputgir 
wou&^onsent to such « ^easier?- , JKe 
confessed that on no oceariin bad hejpt 

V* 


confessed that on no occa 

OH 

Wi 

of ftnap noi 
as it was. hi 
os 
hi 
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for a full, fair, and impartial inquiry into I completely dj^tpguished it from the act 
the abuseCpjacfisedduring the suspension 1 now propose^.f It set forth, as the reason* 
of the Habeas Corpus. He did not sayjfc for calling.foy indemnity, that they had 
so in hopes of influencing the House, bur seised persf/s suspected, contrary to acts 
he would say oni his conscience, that the then in existence, and fromthe legal con* 
House was hound in duty to the people sequences cl' these measures it was just 
of England to support him, when he that they slVeuld have protection. The 
moved aaon amendment, 14 That tjh^Bill present, however, were notes of cotnpara- 
be read a first time thafyday six months.” tive peace add .safety. The next piece- 
[Loud and continued chewing.] £ ,■ dent iid/irted to by the hon. and learned 

The Speaker having put the questitfji, geiJl^rrCn wa$ that of 1692. At that 
and no one appearing disposed to {yemd/.iowever, an invasion had actually 

the Treasury bench, IVy' T taken place, which was defeated orfhr by 

Sir M. TV. Ridley eS presses h« surprtaa the battle of La fingue; and in the indent* 
that no member of his majesty’s .adrainisA act which tlienjaasbeiT fhte psriictdpr 

tration had .thought it his duty to attelnpt circumstances whirai required the adoption 
some reply to tne able speech of his hon. of^ such a measure were’distinctly spec!* 
friend. [Aery of Hear! from the minis- fied. What was* there tV ^hit case Of 
terial side of the House.] Perhaps that authority as a precedent for tile proposed 
cheer intimated that he had prevented bill r The next of the hon. and learned 
somebody from doing so, by pretn|£U)«2y gefllemhn’s precedenysvras that of 1715. 
offering himself. If so, he <as quite At that j^riod there V, as* a dangerous 
ready to wait, and would postpone .his rebellion in &e country, hp^.rd, not by 
pretensions to address the House.-—The persons of inferior condition, but by the 
hon. baronet accordingly sat down, and fifjt noblemen in the land, pervading all 
the .Speaker read the question a *^cond f the northern part of the kingdom, and 
time, when a long pause ensued. ending with the execution of the ea d qf 

Sir M. JV. Ridley again rose. He said firif^kwatcr. In order to stop thirtvii 
he presumed he was to attribute the* the government of that day took som£ 
silence of* the gentlemen opposite to measures, not strictly legal, to indemnity' 
a consciousness (if the justice of thfir them for whicftVhe legislature passed an 
cause, although he was at q, loss to con- act. Yet indenmily had not been then 
jecture the grounds on which that con- required for those who had advised and** 
KcioujH^oo--cc.:W- be founded. He had planned measures^ but for the magistrates 
risen principally /or the purpose ofiofihitig who, in consequen/e of proceedings in 
a few observations on some of the p&ce- their districts, had *fclt themselves bound 
dents adduced by the hon. and learned ter assume extraordinary powers. How 
genllema/in support of the proposed Dili, different, therefore, VaS that case from the 
although rka was'aware that it was grpat present! In 171o, nkol an act of indera- 
presumptioiv to follow that lion, nitjr vws parsed, btri it was expressly 

and learned gentlemWm argument. The limited tg the acts peijpoyed by govern- 
hon. and learned gentmbvn had dwelt ment during the period rebellion 

mubh on the precedent of 16bD. Now in 1715. Was there jp this an£ parallel 
in that act there wjS no parallel to this, lathe present case,/ Nothing eourd be 
nor were the circumstances of those Times niOTb dissimilar. r ptf: indemnity act^ of 
at all similar to the presents The House 1780 related'sfllcly'^/*the acts^&n^hcma- 
were well aware of the events which called gistrates, in puftif.|i. down the riotruf that 
Ibr the act of indemnity of 1689. The time. It was true, iuwt^Tv tne samotyew 
legitimate sovereign had been expelleu the Habeas Corpus was suspended, bat it 
from the throne, and another prince had was only with reference to our North 
been chosen in his place. Many of the American colonies. In 1801, tun, was 
moat powerful families in the kingdom tbq only precedent to be found for this 
ware attached to the abdicated king, and merwure. Of this precedent it ijjfgbt be 
die bhtf jje of Athlonehad been fought in sumlient to of the 

168^ni hopes of recovering the throne sama ministers who now called for this 
fprliim. The militia of the country were act; pt it was a precedent create^ by 
in those circumstances called out, "which thoseVvho had bfeen but ton ready to tmi- 
ira* contrar/tojw act passed in the reign tate i\ But in the circufflitartees of 
of Charles 2nd. This required an act of dniigen in the prevalence of alarm, in the 
Indemnity. The preamble of that act charac^n suspected, in every point in 
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pre 

and 


which they could be © 
cedent of 1801 was wide! 
the act proposed. 

Id the brief retrospect 
t ake n, he flattered hi nisei 
he had proved that none bf the 
cedents quoted by the honourable 
learned gentleoffc’n, were in their cir¬ 
cumstances at all applicable* to the casd 
under the consideration of the ffouSe. %> 
much for the general necessity wt^gibill 
itself. If there were anv/dneT 'g 
which he should be inclined to pronounke 
upon as more objec^onable than any 


Hy Bill. 

red, the pre -1 arrested on 
ifferent from I council, 
■quitted, 
he had Kant of 
therefore. 
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the warrant of the 
were brought to trial 
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otjiu, it would be ti 
referred. Tlie 
tb go.back to 
Wow cverf if' 
of indemnityshould 
circumstances, be 
meot, at least it wj 
with the chartu 
that its 


eribd to which it 
of the bill was 
f January, 1817. 
icdieqt that an ftet 
nder the existing 
eil for by govem- 
be more consistent 
of those circjmistances, 
should h^co-existent 

w t* _ ■ r « ■ 


with that oHIie suspension7)f the Habeas 
Corpus, in which its necessity was pre¬ 
sumed to originate. Instead of which it 
, .. gas a ntecedently dated; going back to a 
period respecting which parliament ksaw 
^otlring, no investigation into it Jiving 
'Been instituted.-—Whatever injjwidual, 
therefore, might have sufijtred any lega¬ 
lity, even before the suspension of the 
• Habeas Corpus up to the period he had 
mentioned (the 26th January, 1817), was 
to be prevented fromVbtaining any redress. 
Thus it was, that stemby step, that which 
was originally just jjithority, proceeded 
until it terminated ya despotism. The 
indemnity act of/Jpiwent farther than 
any preceding meS] vre of a similar nature, 
ana the present. ‘ idemnity bill went far¬ 
ther even ^Jp^haf.—He beggtxl now to 
•call t^g^tention of the House to the list 
able of thfc, individuals who had 
committed m&cr the aat fo^ffe 
of tliefertbeas-^Cmpus; and 
lie supposed ^t^entlemen oppo- 
aiUy'elied itp ^ti fta^ Jfustification of that 
fiugpenston^Pneitewcre, it seemed, ninety- 
six persons arrested altogether by warrants 
from tlU secretary of state, from the privy 
council; and from the magistrates hwthe 
'^kuuoed district. Of those ninety-six 
pmsoiQ^i^uinehad been arrested on 
the warrant pi WMIliefcary of 
four on .-the warrant of tlie privy © 
ana the rqmpmdei; qn the. warrant 
magistrates, .typt ,one. of those 
oq the warrant qf r t.hfi/ W retar 
bad been, fraught ,tq, 


privy 
and ac- 
the war- 
had been 





fate 

four 


j| 11 those arresffi^l 

the secretary of state*._ 

discharged, 6ome on their recognizances, 
and soiqp without.* He should perhaps 
be told that this was a proof of the mild 
and^enient mannenin which government 
had exercised the^powers that had been 
fntrustad to than. On the contrary, he 
»uld lather sdy that it was a proof of the 
fri\plity of thf pretences on which they 
Hec^yr the suspension of the 
beaS’fSm'Ais. I^was criminal on their 
art to cauafthc arrest of?o many persons 
on ^barges of high treason against which 
there were no stronger gmumls for farther 
proceeding. In fact, it was impossible 
not to be convinced, from the mean and 
contemptible situations of life in which the 
indjjyduals who hail been arrested were 
piacetr, jjiat it was impossible they could 
be engaged in any serious revolutionary 
project. He by no means meant to say, 
that no attention ought to be paid to any 
mischievous designs, because those con¬ 
nected with them were in the lower walks 
of life. But when the disaffected were com¬ 
posed of bricklayers, carpenters, tailors, 
coblers, pamphlet-sellers, and such persons, 
i^ was evident that the danger could hot 
have been such as to warrant placing in 
the hands o? the executive government 
the extraordinary powers co nfer red by 
the ^suspension of the v HaK3?“ a f5ffrpus. 
Lets it «nlso be remembbrcE, that it was 
not iu times of peace and tranquillity that 
^jhd benefits of the Habeasobrpus were 
most sensibly*felt. It was onlyin periods 
oftumult and disaffectio n, wj^ fthe arm of 
power was staetchecHirfftTHfitli a despotic 
energy, *hat the^piffect found his liberties 
and his privileges protected by this inesti¬ 
mable eliielf}. trusted, therefore, that 
the Housp would refuse to sanction the 
bill, the first reading of which had been 
moved by the hon. and learned gentleman, 
pinless a strong* case could be made to 
fmppear in justification af ministers in the 
course which they had adopted. 

Mr. Protheme , adverting to the observ- 
ations*made by the hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman whs had opened the present debate 
on the petitions which Had been presented 
for annual parliaments, and tmftiejrllal 
suffrage, remarked, that while he ’at&mi 
with the hon. arid learned *gentlei«.fcrthkt 
revolution and anarchy ivoqld bethe 1 in¬ 
evitable consequences pf.coi ' n: 
the wishes of the petitioned; 
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but justice to Bay, thatthe boa.and learned 
gentleotM did not make a-sufficaent dis¬ 
tinction MfigtQn those of the petitioner* 
Who were incited by uuwortlfy, and thorn 
(many of them,*he was persuaded), who 
were actuated by pftre apd patriotic mo* 
tares. As he was on his legs, be would 
biiriiy Mate the grounds of the votnjshich 
heskhduldthat eveningkgive. Trough be 
had voted against the Vuspeosion «f tfje 
• Habeas Corpus last session, thiqpag iVan 
unwarrantable infiringemat on the par¬ 
ties of the people, yet, kj nupCffltpof 
parliament were of ^di&ref^^otimwksl 
and had confided extraordimgy powersq^ 
the lands-of government, he* was of,opw 
nios that, -unless it could be shown that 
ministers had not acted conscientiously 
and uprightly, parliament ought now^o 
protect them from the necessity of d*s- 
ciosiog such information as they ha^ re¬ 
ceived, and on which they had^dted, obt 
the publication of which they might con¬ 
sider 1 attended- with dangerous conse¬ 
quences. He was perfectly aware that 
the preamble of the bdl groundedfits ex* 
pedifency on another cause, in conyimotion 
wkh the danger of such disclosure, and 
as that was a cause of which parliament 
did sot know any thing from its own in¬ 
vestigation, he should certainly object to 
its introduction whenever the preamble 
became the immediate subject of dis¬ 
cussers. 

.. &t::&i&mt£pe was persuaded the House 
would agreephfii him, that if it r pneared 
that ministers had acted firmly and‘judi¬ 
ciously,, though at the same time teitipje- 
rately aiK humanely, in the discharge of 
the (eatrauh jflnary powers which had been 
itepnasd intl»!fflfiB*juhe act of last session, 
it was the duty of paW wane nt to#ave them 
—not from respensibility^but from the 
jaflnfinite vengeance oPthosejvhose malig¬ 
nant designs their prudence and vigilance 
Jhad defeated. * If the suspension bill had 
amt passed—if the seeds of discontent 
&ad in consequence budded and ripene*d 
alto, open rebellion—wHbt would <iawj 
(been said of the supineness of those who 
h»d‘,; (neglected to provide the proper 
'rmsmtocr counteracting the evil ? i Again, 
rfir iruMfnrinn bill having passed, if ne- 
fwtplMwse bbe disturbances bad increased 
OPtHRiChejr*« hunt forjb with irresistible 
that event have been 1st- 
Hipb wM ri by.the-opponents of govepament 
dtp abo hrrHi^ion which so Strong a measure 
ha* pptrai+MwlfmPoftah* it was, that at 
<4/Uh fperiodzepfam . the, suspension bill 
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the dyntry was innt'tranquil, dad 
-that at the repent period it wasocu Wee 
it to be eaiwthat because are were well 
now, We*^*d never been sick l. >>Qr was 
the inellcwy of tbe remedy to-be asserted 
in consequence of the disappearance of 
the disorde\^ —The bill before the House 
had two objects in vidbr* -The (me,, the 
protection ef {jbe ministers ; thsmthec, the 
jprotqpt^m of the magistrates. (He was 
’ ready to admit that mo rank, 
lugh. bo station, however cs- 
tatests, however spkadkk no 
confidence, bopayer well founded, ought 
tr shelter a mmifittaLof- the U r o w n fr om 
responsibility. *isSlft\whain was that re¬ 
sponsibility due ?£-ToV«t House. Fhr- 
Ifcment wa; the tribunsl^hy ddmte judg¬ 
ment the conduct of the s&tants of the 
Crown must ft ana or (nil.—A committee 
of. tliat Jiouse hadi\ntered into a min ate 
investigation of theSmeuMistance* on 
which tlimyiroposed byWwes founded. 
The evidence received in tue examination 
qf the case was of a nature that could .net 
with safety be made public. He was 
firmly convinced, that there was not. " 
men in that House who would not*fffnis 
commence declare, that not one of 
documents submitted to the consideration 
I of <he committee of that House ought to 
: be published. V\nd what was the opinion 
which their committee, after every due' 
deliberation, had pronounced ?—“ That 
the whole of the*arduous duties confided 
to the executive government appeared to 
d with as much mode- 
as compatible with 


have been discharj 
ration and lenity 
the paramount ol 
Theyjrnust either 
of their committee, 
lieved itt they ought 
accede to the pion r 
not believe it. 
le by .whom an 


f general security. 1 
eve this statement 
If they be- 
^.hesitation to 
d bill; they did 
*'ht to icfyeach 
d.been r^ade 


to do they 


to deceive s iUam. fly an., 
liament saw gendjfround to do Tfe,"They 
would not, by reT;jr”jT; bill, gjpeyp 
all the well-disposed palt oi'ihe community 
to all the most malignant. (Much bad 
been said about the persons whtxhad fur¬ 
nished information to government of the 
spiracies that had existed 

But were they, hga^fto abnn- 
ueh indfPiTWWS to arose who in the 
persecution of them would ^find 
ation for the failure -.of their own 
<t* which, if not twetory,’’ to imitate 
nic question of tbe nfon. mover of 
,<hnem^‘ would be yet revenge ?’* 
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those who 
itever das* 
Let not 
■f (As this 
ren of the 
mold be 
; and coft' 



They were bound to pr 
•gate them safortworion* to 
of society they wight bel 
gentlemen deceive themsel 
subject; While governments 
best kind; existed, conspirec 
occ^io natty framed againstthqi 
spiracleshid rarelf boe« detected bub by 
the information of accomplices. Infor¬ 
mers there must be in some 
other; and if one or twotof tfr 
somewhat beyond their in 
zninistfrs to be respondbie? 
might a general officerbefc^Ued to account 
ft* thtrinui»ei eti urrrfabme of the Bisb&d- 
terna of his army.^HeVwo uld not deny 
that some irhproemeties Jmigbt have been 
committed? Qjn was an appi^henskra 8f 
this kind drdeter a tovernment from 
availing itself of the ercat advantages to 
the public safety wjjich such infofmaripn 
offered i In dhpfa situation arould inis 
or any othew» g& ntry be plaqjdh were the 
government or' that country to refuse to 
receive ttie communications of an irtfqjj- 
mer ? Let it be supposed, that under the 
. y^gssure of the circumstances of last year, 

. any*!bdividuals, seduced, they*scardHy 
‘ 4pew why, into a connexion with tbg de¬ 
signing traitors by whom the com\^ was 
agitated, had repented of their erftrs, 
and in testimony of that Repentance, had 
*«o€ered to communicate to government all 
they knew of the ^conspiracy in which 
they had been engirndB, what could be 
more likely to inducekthem to persevere 
in their mischievous efurse, than to show 
them that their reyf, JMnce was unavailing 
by a refuse' '“‘ ‘^Jlive the information 
whicli they . ^osed to^give i m With 
respect to m. the persons from 

whom eoccmme. u<ui obtained intelli- 
\uaded that the stories 
crated. Oliver irajs 
Resented’to luadevaftirvalMbs 

►■Sever narfmeard of who 

' twuf Alch powers ow # * uty. For his 
ow^part, il^ did • pe wroei ie»v that he had 
been in ono^pace of a hundred that he 
was saidto have been in; nor did he be¬ 
lieve lyro to be by any means the info- 
^mousycharacter described. It was "not 
*^Uy^L or such men as he, who had ituflted 
the ^SjMemifiywime^Tt was Goflbett, 

* a °d other mtfSlHrano inflammatory 
wjiterB -of that description, who damued 
thehr migehievousavecation whh-tle most 
persevering, and ffw wdt dfeAoIicat in¬ 
dustry. Those were tlje per soys justly 
chargeable with the acfbgatiojfSlthat had 


feeS'i inaidiously heaped on those who 
.mate amt deserving of them. «0n the 
Aole, as parliament had &*%^firstm- 
smnci 


ce, and on proof of the nedHsity of 
the rase, entrusted government with ex- 
traordinarjg powers ; And aa it. appealed 
hy tlie report of (heir committee, that 
those^mweM had ham exercised wkh 
moderanbn aad di«>r sieit, of which the 
oraj restored V«$nquilhfy of the country af- 
foropd sa^facto^y evidence it was, in his 
e that the House could 
ection which, il was the 
on tfee table 4o aflotrf. 
ufth, adverting <to Am two 
recitals in’ tfie preamble, of the causes 
which rendered the bill of (indemnity tee- 
oessary, observed, dust that which ■ re¬ 
ferred to the s u ppo se d over-exertion, in 
some instances, of magisterial authority, 
was a notorious fret) not in the 
bra originally ; hut was sud de nly intro¬ 
duced to meet a particular purpose, The 
bonis and learned gentleman bad, hew. 
ever, contended, that the magistrates had 
acted Uncording tcftlav. If so, what oc¬ 
casion was there to indemnify them? Aad, 
besides, the bon. .and learned gentleman 
knew very well that if no action were 
brought against any magistrate; ridna 
site months of the cqpmnissiea of the 
over-exercise of power with which he wes 
charged, he bdeame indemnified from the 
consequence of this a< %. b y thejj4<h of 
George 2nd. He liimseJf a Ssi?'notbfeSeve 
thatstheee had .been any foamweea of soAt 
excesses of authority on tlnysmt of the 
magistrates. fit least none sucVapoeared 
in the report of the conjmitteeJ If, how¬ 
ever, there bad been an ^ Jdt them be 
inquired intof and 1not be made 
one groand oJ^jr-dfgislative proceeding ’ 
without any fnvestigation on the passer 
the legislature of fheirfoundation. With 
respect to the other ground on which Am 
bill proceeded^ namely, the inoonvem- 

C e of disclosing tlie information that 
been afforded —it had been argued 
Kbsft if action? were ^permitted to be 
brought against the secretary of state or 
the magistrate, their defence would ne¬ 
cessarily occasion die disclosure of such 
information. Deducting from .the 
ninety-isix cases of the persons whp had 
been apprebetided^md detained under idbe 
'Stepenmo act, those who had been tiled, 
it would appear that forty-nine was the 
utmost number of those who could by 
possibility bring any suchpactions as (boat 
alluded to.—For his own pajt, he did atet 
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believe that a single action would be 
brought though the bill of indemnky 
were ApteP%gain to be lyard of. ®t 
suppcsThg twenty or thirty actions wire 
instituted, what mighty harm^could they 
occasion i In tim^s of danger and dis¬ 
turbance, the disclosures which they 
would' elicit might\be prejudiciaLsHbut it 
WM. impossible thejNahould be Mo in the 
.present times, than Jtaich nom; coulAbei . 
ftlore tranquil or free ffhm ai^Jrehension. tjj^iwr , 

When had evils resulted\from similw/lis- ^WkhJUhe a&itructive principles o^^ the 


.closures? In 1813, forwstai 
thought necessary Jo makeftm^sangui 
example ef executing sev%(‘.tcen pers 
at York. Tfie parties who 'prosecute 
Jived ever afterwards in perfect tranquil- 
Jity, Without any especial protection. On 
the subject of informers and spies, bmth 
sides of the House had, perhaps, spoken 
with too little deliberation. Soajt^rent 
.were such agents to the tynpermid 
■genius of our constitution, that their cm 
ployment, in ordinary times, coukl not 
be sufficiently reprobated. But emergen¬ 
cies could easily be imagined, wh/n thea.' 
was not a man in that House wife would 
not implore the secretary of state to make 
use of such means for the detection of' meteures of alternate violence and imqp- 


suspendedj 
reflection 
the succesl 
renc<? t^ 
govermnfl 


oth. It wa* a melancholy 
t the victory of Waterloo, 
of our allies, and the recur- 
e old principles of legitimate 
t had produced, . under the 
existing kdministration of Great Britain, 
the same suspension of the Habeap Cor- 
pim that Mr. Pitt felt himself compelled 
toresort to* after long war, with a des¬ 
perate# faction consuming the vitals of 
th^fcfeantry, with our allies defeated, and 


French revoliS-ion triumphant.^What¬ 
ever might be y thp fate of our constitution 
«—to whatever # d«'‘' L ‘ 1 J 

i-whether it was 
sault—whether p: was' s bs surrender at dis¬ 
cretion tojhe open attacw^ of "major Cart¬ 
wright at the iliead of fh» apostles of 
reform, or (which appeared more proba¬ 
te) t n be gradually undermined by the 
corrupOten of governntent? and the servi¬ 
lity of tha^House—whaUy«t was to be 
scared into despotism by the apprehension 
pf the crimes and horrors of which Jaco¬ 
binism had shown itself to' be so fruitful, 
or urged into revolution by the obstjjjfiF*- 
-tJBrsevtfrance of a weak aiimiuistrdfloni» 


vour to retard the 
calamity which ft 
for him eventual! 
the strong impress) 
he intreated the 
they acquiesced™ 

they 


treason. It was only, however, when 
there was but {^choice of evils that their 
employment could be reconciled to the 
mild and free spirit of oflr constitution. 

O f them it mig ht be said, as it had been 
*“" LJ 1 Dr. Johnson, “ all rea¬ 

soning is aglfa^x them, but all eirpewence 
is 1 for therp®’ Briefly adverting to the 
precedents which had been adduced by 

the honCand learned gentleman on the , —,- 

dither sia^Jjj^observed that there was , posed Jo them 
but one at aff^SjWjcablc Oo the present ! to plead, that 
dMe. Tlie acts o^h*du 2 jnity»of 1692, 

1^16, and 1746, were alPpsissud in con¬ 
sequence of open rebellions, and in fa¬ 
vour of transactions that took place*whcn 
.the, country was in flagrante betlo rivili, 
and it was absurd, therefore, to maintaig 
that they afforded any jtestification of the 
measure before the Houle. And fcitl? 
respect to the precedent of 1801, the 
.cfrdUmstances of that pefriod were very 
(H&rgnt from those of the present. In 
: *ie country had been eight years at 
T Internal faction was in active 
... T ■fence with g foreign enemy ; 
tC doCtrines of equality had signally 
■>he4'!b' Sri' important portion pf the 
ioeht «jfn fttet, there was hat one 
priltiiTof irtaoisftlance between the two 
periods — the Hsiheas Corpus had been 


cilityVstill it was the duty of every Eng¬ 
lishman, whose breast glowed with the fire 
of genuine patriotism, to watch its con-^ 
vulsive struggles ; and at least to endea. 

'insummation of that 
ight not be possible 
to avert. It was with 
n of this feeling that 
Nse to pause before 
measure now pro- 
'Yhad not the excuse 
M-e legislating in 


of all the occurrence 
their judgment in th 
gtasUeirrtMjcoiicl inf 
retrospect 
that had occurs 
respecting ihe *t 



the dark, for thev We pension 

I of lastT^v to aid 
decision.—Tfei-hon. 
bv taking a Mgort 
the dWtarbaneft 
t vear. In Scbtiand, 

....- 6 .a lqpmed 

lord had attempted to exWm-fO powerful 
an alarm, no act whatever of immrrection 
had occurred. By the blanketeeas novie- 
Ieffce hod been perpetrated. In\perbv-. 
shlta and Nottinghamshire, whepwi. fffe 
disgraceful sysJfimofLj^Uiiicr^Vaa been 
,g allowed Wffourish, and where, 
re, the people were' prepared, for 
about two hundred persons as- 
, and after committing some serious 
uun i, and f detestable murder, dls- 
peri il^r Nevingbam without farther 
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danger to .the state, on the fir^mppeirance 
of a military force, and ind^wl exhibited 
so little principle of cohereftre, that a 
magistrate of that district, with a single 
dragoon, pursued and arrested Airty or 
forty of them, .In Yorkshire, he knew 
of his fc own knowledge, and there was not 
a magistrate who would not saf, that the 
danger was much greater, that *here wls 
much more of local outrage, *much|more 
of disposition to break thp 
1812, when nobody thought T _ __ 
ing the* Habeas Corpus. /Much Setter t surdl. 
would it be that the costs /nd damages of 
«any. actions that might po*brought for. 
recent excesses of stfChBrily, should bell 
paid out. of the secret service fund, than 
that the peojtSe stymld be deprived of their 
just and heyeduary rights. Thinking, 
therefore, as lie did, that the grounds 
on which the present/bill was proposed 
had not been satisfactorily established, he 
was the mnrp_ny^.-«p to its passing into a 
law, on accounlt ot" the precedent which 
it would set to future times. He was 
confident that the present bill would never* 
hiye been required of the41ouse, but for 
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hon. friend near him, and os another 
noble friend of his had thrown dewn the 
gantlet on that subject, it wpjd<$be UR. 
ndjpssary for him to enter introiiy ob-. 
servations in regard to them. The H©u$e 
would, however, feel stliat this was the 
first time in*a pertod of profound peace, 
when po danger from abroad menaced our, 
securityT'Uiat the miq'sters of the Crown 
had ever ailed for ,/he suspension of the 
TIahras Corpus ofit. ,He never could 
consider tHb recurrence to such a raea- 
he suspension, under such cir- 
ciirn^tancK^n^v justifiable. But if ^ the 
suspension of^ihat laft wa» unadvised, 
unaer-what, pretext could ministers row 
claim *a bill of Indemnity ? Should that; 
claim be sanctioned,' he feared the House 
and the country must prepare themselves 
for frequent renewals of those violations 
of th e rig hts of the subject. He much 
fea*6<ffSht. if now adopted, it would be 
hereafter frequently resorted to; there 
beings unfortunately, a feeling of disre¬ 
spect in the people’s minds towards tlialfc 
1 ^ 0 use, wjiich was fipstered by the. inat* 
tendon yith which the House treated the 
and there was therefojafcl petitions of those whom they represented* 
at reason to apprehend that, some Upr | So long as these unconstitutional prac- 


Caye Deei 
theTftlHif 1801 

y^rs hence, a bill of a similar dea^ip- j dees were adopted, the same irritation and 
tion might be justified by arefercnce U> discontent would continue to prevail, and 
the present. The nece6sai^consequence - “ * ’* " 

passing such measures must be to les- 
sen the respect of thetoieoplc at large for 
the laws, by showingythem, that those 
laws did not always distybute a common 
measure tff jus* 
injuries to all. 

Mr. B~and sai*., 
such lii' ■ -onstituff|l. 
should , 
particu,. 
circuiustym. 
avail Irfmrelf 


-nd/afford redress for 

> ‘>itly. 

t -question of 
rtance, he 
'■et. i* /giving * »ilent\ote, 
Taj probable that from 
’•quid not be able to 
nportunity of dis- 


speech of the k-ofi.'atifl learn;.. man 
; who submitted it that night to - consi¬ 
deration at the House. When that hon. 
^jand learned gentleman laid such stress 
' upKl.tl»e precedents on which he grounds 
ed his ^Sfissii^mhe begged the House 
to pause, befoiu irSfham abdthpr, and'on 
such comparatively weak reasons, to /hat 
numner. In his opinion, those precedents 
were not applicable, to., the circumstances 
of the present time; but ds, that p Art 
the subject had been so ably argup^Vby his 

J ' i • 



a similar pretence often pfbsent itself for, 
suspending tha rights of individual#* 
Whilst 6uch a state of circumstances 
existed, there never wotlli ,.- v c ’•..'ssi’ag 
pretexts mid occasions to stiff! the public 
voice on the reports of committees nomi- 
nateib by ministers to judge oP their owq 
acts. If ho cotfid be persuaded Jtat the 

[ lowers bestowed by the aSuspestKon act 
lad been mildly exercised, should.np$; 
be dispose^ to withj^era his assent fr^p^ 
the present meaa'STe; but he could, derive, 
no satisfaction fron* the reports ofxoot*. 

In'eg*- 
f 

proceedings 
u#de» the act were Justifiable, as well as 
the mode subsequently pursued of secur¬ 
ing themselves against the consequences 
of them* The bill under consideration 
indemnified,/or rather .protected, not qnjy 
the secretary of state, but all magistrates, 
and gaolers, fur every thing dene* m 
virflie of, the suspension of the Habeas^ 
Corpus, The. proper description of .tag. 
bill appeared.to him to be, t bill.M,^ 
pricing .the .people of E^gl$nd pf 
benefits of law. He concurred jyith, 
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bon. friend who spoke last, the* it wopld 


be bet 
be 
maee 


to 



pay such damages as mi 
out of the seeret serv, 


nan to preclude tile people 


night 

r T§* 


which 
tore. He 

Dity, if mil 
within the 
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•t-mede legal by the legist*, 
hid see oo reason foe indeov 
ters acted in the spirit and 
imit of the lasr. There could 
til legal redress.' Such enactments were be nojreiaon in asking for such a measure, 
unknown to the old law of the country, 1 unless from the couscipusnes* of their 
and ho still trusted thaf a provision would powers having been abused. Why did 
bO httroduccd to enable the individuals in aol ministcVs call lor •powers commons*- 
o o es l ion to obtain\iome conyrensation. rafe with*the nature of the evil, when 
ftsfdlid not think nnoisters %ad cleared ( they implied* to parliament last session P 
themselves from the svppiciod \ of hgving . V the • provisions of the suspension law 
abased the powers intrULted tS them, nor' wgr^odrlimfred, why did they not get a 
could public opinion be WjsfiedU w th C the 'parlfamentaryViwction to extendi them f 
reports of committees styWtf&itutftg 'as It was material too, to remark, that, in 

t he preamble* ofi this bill, there was one • 
distinction wlflCfTtlU not occur in any 
former measure of tnia description, ex¬ 
cept in the bill of 180l\na«ribly, the re¬ 
cital as to theidisclosonb’vif evidence; 
and in the year 1801, k was introduced 
and passed on accent of the actual state * 
of the\ou»try. But 4 was impossible to 
believe th^t, ia every oms£. the cases of 
the persons who had been arrested, it 
would be dangerous to disclose the 
grounds on which he was apprehended. 
Whatever sonic gentlemen might t hink of 
.rays MRltiluin, 

te this vote, which he thought every j th\| the House had no right to depiivejM 
Subsequent event had tended to justify. Englishman of his legal remedy, unlees ‘a 

vary strong jase was made out. They 
would not fib, justified on any other 
grounds in acceding to this bill. Hi< 
view of the case wit this—-that the acts 
of his majesty^ /ninistem, which were 
done illegally, ouifht to be inquired into. 


those were * upon* whotelvuitliority 
measure was founded. Hc'had no p; 
aaentary mfqpmation to warrant him in 
excluding from their legal, hereditary 
rights, any portion of the people of Eng¬ 
land. The bill appeared to him to be*one 
not of indemnity but of iiyustic^and, 

Viewed as a measure for taking 4wa^the 
liberties of tbe people, ought to be re¬ 
jected by those who professed to represent 
them. 

Mr. Marryat observed, thqtn he had 
voted against the Suspension act, and he 
looked back with considerable satisfaction Itius question, he should always 


Every person who had since been fon- 
victed, had beefi convicted in the ordinary 
course of the law. The question now, 
however, was, whether ministers had 
abusedlliL with which thyy were 

Invested, olj whether they had ycted upon 
them with /iscrction and moderation ? He 
tboegb^Chat the government had de¬ 
manded those powers frofii a conviction in 
their nmi ^s of t he necessity of the case ; 
and whilenFTbqk credits to himself for 
the vote which given, he was 

equally bound and willing, to give credit 
tb tltgse who had prdposet^the introduc¬ 
tion of that measure. From whaUhe had 
heard, he could find no ground wlmtever 
to charge his majesty's ministers with any 
ibtise of authority, and therefore he siw 
ae cause to induce him to withhold-fron 
them an act of indemnity. For these 
Masons, although he had voted against 
thp suspension of the Habeas# Corpus 
as*, he ehotid now vote for the bill of 

"fjWjl el i l lo r y said, r that his view of the 
ftftee woe very different from that of‘the 
hen. and leaned gentleman. T(>e only 
ground, mbi* muum, ob which the mi- 
sisters cmkbiuMm a biU of Indemnity 
tSMk tint they had exercised powers 


The Commons o^‘ England were bound 
to institute an ingi‘ -y not only to satisfy 
themselves, bumtls\ > convince the coun¬ 
try ; and such an intifiry should be con¬ 
ducted in a very diffeq^tt manner from any 
that had yet been in**.itir.«{L 

Mr. Fremantle said : — Althbpgh I d«» 
not think the arguments already advanced 
Ngginst-^his bill haCq bad great fored^ yet 
1 am anxious to jmt this opptetunit 
offering my puhbtiMpinion in mwif or it. 

1 am anxious toNh^-co, >•’ presepre ray a 
own consistency, tolBSSitain the charac¬ 
ter and dignity of the House ofyCoonmons, 
and to do justice to those who have exe¬ 
cuted the powers entrusted io them by 
tie legislature in the course of the Jbst 
ion of parliament:- eihowf*my that 
theSargumedw appear to toe to 

havk greet weight, I mean, Sir, tofpply 
that'observation os in r eferenc e to the 
bull *nr before the Houses for I cannot 
but think that til argu men ts r el at i ng Vtfrthg 
dxagerayrhte^ existed «t the ttjne the 
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Umdatim thought pwp«ri£*dopt those 
pMw»&r the preservation V f foe pub- 
lic trenttiillity, were fair end legitimate 
arguments tgesit the - wipfnsi^i ftf the 
Corpus act, and against die mea- 
wuces which followed it, bat do not apply 
to the question now bpfwom oE the In¬ 
demnity bill. I think, Sir, I might admit 
the. whole of the argument founded |©n 
the disbelief of all danger;—I might admit 
that parliament was deceived ; tlvjt -the 
legislature acted under false' iofoiri^'jtiofi^ 
that the whole of our proceedings were 
founded in error, and yet it would not 
disparage the question 'noW before us * 
for, if the governed unK has acted upon 
our authority, and has not abused the 
power entriftted to it, if we- aje satisfied 
the measurer pursued have not been de¬ 
trimental to the state, but have been car¬ 
ried on with moderation, with temper, 
sad with firmness, we are called n'pon, in 
justice to ouwlvgp and to thoso’wno have 
acted in the gdkernment,to pass this bill, 
and it is on the ground of consistency^ 
and of maintaining my opinions on these 
great and monuntsm piULgliTTn gs, that I 
stiatTgive it my support; but, Sir,thou'I. 
Vbave said that I might admit the faqfrof 
these dangers having been unfounded, 
without prejudice to this bill, yet in con¬ 
sistency with my former opinion, I still 
vgaititain the full extent of them, and 
every circumstance v.hich has occurred 
siace the suspension bill was passed.^ 
Every event that has taken place subse¬ 
quent to the report of the first secret 
committee of this IIoRge, has justified 
and confirmed the opinions that were 
then entertained oi the danger of the 
country. “ 

I hardly think it necessary now to refer 
to what passed previous to the measures 
adopted liy this House in the last session 
parliament, but I^imist advert to the 
-epiaion wH'di was thm giver, by a gen- 
tlemalf sir whose chaHctf* and abi'ities 
no man can speak too "highly,—1 mean 
the late Mr. Por.sonby, whose memory I 
bold in the/highest veneration. It must 
be remembered, that he professed his dis¬ 
belief in the extent of that danger witfi 
which the country was menaced; but 
whan of the committee, of 

which,he was a memiteirhe was perfec tly 
convinced that the danger had not been 
exaggerated. Mr. Ponsonby undoubtedly 
differed with foe majority of foe Housq. 
as to the measure* proposed tofee adopted 

“(TOlTh^)’ to '**™* 
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tikjk existence of them, and he poreove r 
*®d, that had he been a member of the 
cabinet, be should have felt n %.duty to 
hire recommended the measures which 
the government had adopted in'laying the 
papers befqre the,House, and making foe 
communications under which the commit¬ 
tee bad been formed. Thus then, Sir, I 
toy, if I jerred in my opinion with regard 
to.the danger which existed previous to 
foe measures which were adopted by par¬ 
liament, I erred in common with Mr. 
Pon/orfty, wham honourable and manly 
conduct orndil occasions wilj not be ques¬ 
tioned by the hon. gentlemen wjio ftfll 
continue to * disbelieve and deny the 
danger. • * c ', 

But, Sir, let us also look to what has 
subsequently passed, to the events which 
have arisen since the suspension of the 
Habgn^Corpus act. Can any man look 
to ffie trial® at Derby, and not feel that 
the proceedings in that part of the king¬ 
dom 'Were of the most treasonable and 
dangerous description ? Is there a magis¬ 
trate, o^«a respectable inhabitant of that 
neigbboarhood, who does not believe it to 
have been a deep laid conspiracy for sub¬ 
verting the constitution of these realms ? 
I would ask the noble lord, the member 
for {he county of Derby.-who, I am told, 
was foreman of the grana jury who found 
the bills againstTthese wretched men, whe¬ 
ther there was a doubt Jn the breast of 
any one man composing tnejgrand jury, 
or in his awn, of the treafonJble intent? 
The object of these insurrections was, not 
to procure employment, nor to tipd relief 
from the pressure then existing jt-om foe 
low state of trade in th£ mardFacturing 
districts, but distinctly and' exclusively 
for the purpose „of -overthrowing all foe 
great establishments of the country. The 
convictions wjtich Took place have urn* 
questionably proved this fact, and it is 
therefore absurd to talk of a conspiracy 
not having existed. The conspiracy not 
only existed in tBese counties, but was 
carried on, by c<ftnmunic*tion and corres¬ 
pondence with foe disafiected in the me¬ 
tropolis. • 

With tegard to what fell from foe hoa. 
gentleman who opened this debate, I think 
he has dealt much in general declamation 
not new on this occasion.—He has told us 
tbaf the people have been swindled otttr 
of their a liberties by the government. Sir, 
if foe people have been so swindled," ft 
not the government but foe *l«?lalatare 
who havebeen guilty of so foul rrrxnsacfc* 
(SN) ’ 
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tion.. But to those who contemplate tHRs 
subject jritli lee# prejudice, and to tfjfe 
people eftRnsland, J. think M will appeal}, 
that the legislature acted upon the coolest 
aad mopt deliberate judgment; that its 
proceeding* wjere marked by the soundest 
wlsdptn j aud that the people owe to those 
prodbediogs, not the loss of their liberties, 
bUVthe "retention of that peace and tran-' 
quiUrty, Ond the enjoyment of those bless* 
ings under which they live.—Attother hon. 
gentleman has stated, among other ar^u- 
ahents against this bill, that^thp^eibon^ 
who'have beep apprehended, ore of rach 
notorious bad character, thpt no indem¬ 
nity is .necessary against charges preferred 
by such men. c This argument proves, un¬ 
doubtedly, that government did not abuse 
its power by apprehending those indivi¬ 
duals ; - but it is no' argument against 
awarding that justice which is 
thid House for the moderation ci its pro¬ 
ceedings.—It has also been urged by ano¬ 
ther hon. gentleman, but I can hardly be¬ 
lieve he was serious in the proposition, or 
that I distinctly heartThim, that If j disap¬ 
proved of this bill because it shut the door 
against all future inquiry into the truth of 
those charges which had been prepared 
against the government for the abuse of 
its power, thatc“ it might be wise and 
primer not to give up the authorities 
under which the inform&tion, had been 
procured, but h ejhought that object might! 
be attaineBL Sy the ministers so charged 
suffering judgment to go by default, and 
if damages were awarded, to pay' those 
damagewfrora the revenue^ of the Crbwji.” 
I znest Vepeat, that I cannot believe this 
proposition .to nave been serious; it ap¬ 
pears to be so preposterous, ahd so con¬ 
trary to wisdom, economy, andpjustice. 

. In adverting, Sir, to Ihe other argu¬ 
ments which' have : bifen advanced against 
this bill, there is one charge which, if 
made out, would undoubtedly place the 
government in the most* degraded state, 
namely, the having ehmloyed spies, not 
alone to gam ■iniorwanon, but fdr the 
purpose of instigating to the crime of 
treason. If this were Vrue, there is no 
punishment too severe, there edn be' no 
cto&detanation too heavy for such an 
atfpcioos proceeding. Wbat dbes the 
charge rest upon? 'jue worst description 
of evidence, namely, the petitioners 1 im¬ 
plicated in the crime, and a genierpi state¬ 
ment by 2$ persons calling themselves the 
respectable»inhabitants of .Manchester, 
denied by aU the principal and opulent 
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and respecUble inhabitants®/ that place 
and iti vicimty. Sir, webave the strongest 
evidence to'disprove this’fact in the pro- 
ceedingdVwhicb occurred at Derby. ' Is it 
possible to conceive, thatthe counsel Whoso 
ably, defended the prisoners oh their trials, 
would not Have brought forward evidence 
to rubstantiate this fadfc, had it been pos- 
sib|b ? AVdbld any jury have’convictea,^if 
< the fad) tied appeared Would the grand 
jury IpVcfound the bills? Bat, Sir, it-is 
^Upogifible to' believe that persons in-the 
situation of nftiriisters * of this country, 
could have bepn* so wanting to all charaC- ‘ 
trcr, so lost to Jill ,principles of morality, 
» to have comwhted. themselves In such 
a manner. They would _ be considered 
f'orse thaq those desperate Shd horrible 
monsters, who, for the sake of blood- 
money, encourage to the commission of 
crime. t - Here it must have been an en¬ 
couragement to crime of the most exten¬ 
sive and bltody nature, tperely to establish 
the truth of their opinions, 1 that their de- 
fJaratioc? of treason and danger to the 
state was well-founded and borne out by 

the result. ~ | _ 

SWitlf regard to the conduct of tWgo- 
vewment in the execution of that Bacmd 
and Ivrious trust reposed in them by tne 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, let 
us review the vtransactions. • It appears 
that 46 persons have been apprehended 
of which only 23 hhve been brought to 
^Lrial, and pleaded guilty. Considering 
the state of the metropolis, which we 
had witnessed by the attempt made at 
the Spa-field’s mpbting, and the disposi¬ 
tion manifested afterwards, -looking 'to 
the proofs we had of conspiracy, at Man¬ 
chester, Nottingham, Derby, and spread¬ 
ing inte Yorkshire, I, for one*, cannot Hut 
be astonished at the few in numbers who 
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plained ftjf injustice and severity of; treat- 
Mwit; they have asserted their innocence; 
but their complaints and .assertions have 
never been borne out. Whenever the pe : 
titions have been discussed, the*misstate- 
ments and falsehoods have, been inyariably 
proved ; and, Tcannot but think that the 
executive power have the strongest evi¬ 
dence in support of these appfenehsiJns, 
when it is expressly stated By yoifr com¬ 
mittee, that, no individual whatever hps 
been apprehended and imprisoned, but 
upon information given on oath; dnfc 
in no instance 6n the oath of Mr. Oli- 
, ver, or the person^empkiyed as spies 
and informers. This Yact alone, I mu$t 
think, in the opinion of all those who 
are not greatly prejudiced on this suty 
ject, falsifies those statements and ag- 

f ravated and inflamed charges which have 
een made against the government. No 
one can detest the character of an in¬ 
former more than I do; but, Sir, must 
we shut our eyeS"hnd ears against all in¬ 
formation derived in this way ? I chal¬ 
lenge any gentleman in this Hou§&, behis 
politics what |])g|jjjgax^ ai Jijbhi& principles 
"33lt»aE£hical or republican, to deny the 
^necessity under circumstances of reseat* 
Jhg U> such evidence. It is the bou'iuen 
duty pf a minister to profit by sucl» infor¬ 
mation, to destroy the combinations *of 
•treason to the state. Ybu cannot look 
hade to your State Trials without seeing 
innumerable instances <jf the disclosure 
and destruction of treasonable conspira¬ 
cies by the means of informers and spies. 
In this country, thank,X»o(l, these means 
areiess resorted to than,in other coun¬ 
tries; but 1 defy a government to be car¬ 
ried on in the execution to dischange its 
duty without recourse to such evidence. 
Why, then, I put it Sir, to the fair, un¬ 
prejudiced; honourable feelings of the 
House to say, whether the government, 
and those whom thej- have employecU-for 
the'&yjjprtTssion of th.} dangers which ex¬ 
isted, merit that secufyy %-hich this bill 
provides.—Let us review the progress of 
these proceedings which appear to me 
to bave bd^n fait 1 , open, and manly on the 
part of the government. First,' informa¬ 
tion's laid before the House of dangerous 
add treasonable conspiracies existing; 
paberk kfe brought, down; a committee is 
formed, Which ;ita its report,*fcorffirms the 
darumr; and the 1 legislature thereon sus- 
pefcas me Habeas Cbrpu&act; parliament 
is pf<yogac f,. , ^i3.4He goiternm6rrt; during 
m fCcess, exercise the'bowers vested lh 
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jin a manner to restore the country to a. 
ite pf tranquillity. When parliament 
jam assembles, it is mstantljf recom- 

K nded by the executive poweAto restore 
suspended liberties of the country by 
a restriction of the Habeas Corpus ac!^ 
and paper^ are again brought down to the 
Houses of parliament, com municating the 
grounds or all proceedings which have 
taken place siftce the former session closed; 
a'second committee reports on these pro¬ 
ceedings, with which the House and the 
country is satisfied ; and now it is pro¬ 
posed to indemnify government against 
all prosecutions, or pAialtie* arising from 
these proceedings. Is this unreasonable 
to demand? Should we not deny the 
justice and consistency of flur whole con¬ 
duct by refusing it ? It is no boon we 
grant; it is justice; it is a duty we owe 
to ourselves; it is to maintain my own 
copxal^ncy, and that of parliament, that 
compels tile to vote for it. ' We either 
were^or were not in earnest; we either 
did or did not believe the danger; and 
we are either satisfied or dissatisfied with 
die coifchict of government in the exercise 
of those powers with which they were en¬ 
trusted. Continuing to hold the same 
sentiments I have ever done in these mea¬ 
sures, and convinced that the majority of 
this House and of the §ountry maintain 
the same sentiments, I think we cannot 
hesitate one moment in agreeing to this 
bill, in favour of wliiqji I shall give my 
vote with more satisfaction phan I ever 
voted,in Hoy life. * 

Lgrd Nugent said, he did not think 
that t'us question had any thing to do with 
tlie suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. 
He should not now enter into the reasons 
which induced him to give his vote on 
that mea&re last year; but be thought 
that those whef voted against the suspen¬ 
sion otved it,to themselves, to the House, 
to :h£ country, and even to ministers 
themselves, to institute a fuller investiga¬ 
te than was embodied in the report theft 
upon the table. * His hon. friend Who 
s^okS last, had *qu*ted the opinion of a 
right hon.' gentleman whose loss, he be¬ 
lieved, they both sincerely regretted—he 
meant Ihe late Mr. Ponsonby. It was 
true that that right hon. gentleman went 
into the committee impressed with the 
'opijtidtt that greet danger existed; but he 
edme out of It, believing that there were 
gi'efttefc grounds ctf complaint. And what 
%ai the'vftte - which he gflttS Oft that 
•eatefciare P He voted bgftiea* the 'suspen- 
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sion of the Habeas Corpus, concelvi* 
that the ^ordinary powers of the law wen 
adequate tp die protection of the pubic 
tranquillity; and if he wef? now in \fn 
place, Ii.i believed his right hon. friend 
would hf too consisfent not to v,ote against 
this bill of Indemnity. He, too, must put 
in his claim of consistency. He believed 
that the suspension of the Habeas Corpus* 
act was not warranted by the facts whiqb s 
had been disclosed, but that it was calcu¬ 
lated to indame the discontents of the peo¬ 
ple, and to foment those vesy evils agamst 
which it was passed as a remedy, it was 
introduced ana carried by an administra¬ 
tion whose motives he distrusted, w and 
whose policy he did not subscribe to; and 
it was, both in principle and precedent, 
most dangerous to the liberties of the 
country. From this view of the subject, 
he could not but give his hearty, vote 
against every thing in the name r ofin§Rn- 
mty. Let us not, in the name of God, 
now that the country was again restored to 
the operation of the law, thrust out the 
people of England from their legp? reme¬ 
dies. Let us not, by acceding to such a 
measure, take from government the duty 
of its vindication, and from parliament 
the means of ascertaining how the powers 
given to ministers have been exercised! 
When the gaols*of the kingdom had been 
crowded with prisoners detained under 
arbitrary warrants—when the table of 
parliament had •Ueen loaded with their 
complaints of cruelty and opprepsioq, was 
it not too much to ask of parliament not 
only to preclude all examination within its 
walls, but to deprive the 'sufferers of‘all 
legal remedies ia the courts of law ? If 
these men were guilty, why were they not 
tried ? If they were innocent,(.why were 
they imprisoned at all ? Let the ministers 
of the country establish the necessity of 
their conduct; to this they were hound, 
not only by a regard to their own charac¬ 
ter, but to the character «f a high minded 
people, over whose interests they super¬ 
intend. We hgard much of the -tritt’s 
at Derby. How, he would ask, did these 
proceedings bear upon the present. ques¬ 
tion ? The persons implicated fn these 
disturbances were arrested itt the ordinary 
authority of the law; and yet, when the 
parliament were discussing the conduct of 
ministers in the exerbise of extraordinary 
powers, the very head and front of their 
defence is founded on occurrences that 
have no Connexion whatever with that 
exercise. AlTffcfit had been saidin favour 
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of an indemnity, had been urged on the 
ground of tfie Report of the Secret Cm, 
mittee. With respect to this Report, ha 
was ndt wrong in considering it as neither 
more norless than an accredited manifeito 
of ministers; as much so, indeed, as a 
king’s speech st the opening of the sea- 

3 was. The Housefought not to dele* 
their powers to any committee. But, 
pendent of this objection, the com¬ 
mittee in question was appointed by mi- 
tpfp, m and the evidence was presented 
by ministers; and on a report from** com¬ 
mittee so appointed y.nd judging on such 
evidence, did they jfbund their claim for a 
ttll of Indemnity- Were the forms and 
analogies of justice ever so insulted as in 
this case He hoped parliament would 
not sanction this mockery of a trial. The 
hon. and learned gentleman who opened the 
debate, had laid great stress on tne danger 
which would arise from the-communication 
of the sources of the information on which 
his majesty's ministers acted. Did the 
hon. aq,H learned gentleman mean infer* 
illation derived from magistrates, infor¬ 
mation uefi - ers, or infer* 

motion derived from spies ? If hentiSant 
thtjwo former, he trusted there was st£H 
law and good feeling enough in the coun¬ 
try to protect those two classes in the 
exercise of their duty in exposing what¬ 
ever threatened danger to the state or tp 
individuals. Those two clauses, therefore, 
were secu re. Ifewas, then, entirely for the 
benefit of the other class—namely, that of 
spies, that they were now calling on parlia¬ 
ment to grant aiu:.idemnity. With respect 
to Oliver, the right hon. the chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Bathurst) 
had t&ld them more than once that he haa 
something to state with respect to Oliver’s 
connexion with the Derby plot, which 
would materially alter the onirtion of tile 
House with regard^ta him-—that would en¬ 
tirely do away the effect of the, dying de¬ 
claration of Tujrut*, one of the apcM exe¬ 
cuted at Derby.* From this declaration 
of the right hon. gentleman, he wal led to 
expect something very strong^from him; 
but the House had in reality heard nothing 
from him at all calculated to do-away the 
effect of the words uttered by this man, at 
a time when he was in a situation far be- 
' yond the power of fitly man's bribe or 
intimidation [Hear, near!]. Nothing 
surely that such an avowed wretfth as 
Oliver could utter ought to weigh against 
rffich a declaration. The right hon. gen¬ 
tleman had laid, that certain persons held 
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improper conversations- with the persons 
in the condemned cells, and endeavoured 
to influence them to make such a declare-' 
tiun. Bat did he believe that Jlhd high 
sheriff and under sheriff of Derby would be 
ao negligent in the discharge of their duty 
aa to allow any clandestine communica¬ 
tion of such a natdre to be Carried on ? 
Sure he was, that if this wgs vtllowedi in 
Derby, it was a solitary instance *in &io« 
country. Bat he would put if* to the 
House, if on the known principles .‘qf 
■» humarwnature, it aus possible that men in 
such an awful situation could make such a 
• declaration under anyVnpr^per influence ? 
For whose benefit Hen^tfiey to make iff? 
Supposing the statement of the right hon. 
gentleman fo be correct, this declaration 
was mode for the benefit of those very 
persons by whose bad example they were 
brought to their unfortunate end. They 
bad therefore no evidence to diaconncct 
Oliver with the .transactions at Derby. 
For their own^akes, government, if they 
were innocent, ought not to asbtfrr aqy 
bill of. indemnity. Gov ernment i n this 
.case had thewa*»^Frtflflse*^ to all 
^thole who employed spies—they»weredn 
^pme sort identified in the public opinion 
•with the persons whom they employed 
£Hear, hear!]. It was a dangerous spe¬ 
culation to try how far the people could 
• withstand the artifices and machinations of 
those wretches whom they let loose among 
them. The noble lord deprecated in ] 
strong terms the system of employing ! 
spies, which not only tended to under* I 
mine the confidence oTfcywhich the charms 
of social intercourse was founded, but 
which was perverted to the baser purposes 
ef tampering with the allegiance of the 
people, and suffering experiments of the 
most pernicious nature to be exercised on 
the temjter and tranquillity of the coun¬ 
try. The story so ^happily told by Cer¬ 
vantes must be familiar to the mind of 
every gentleman, wlitreyi^i husband, who 
had unjustly entertaindfl suspicions of his 
wife’fffidelity, employed a friend to try her 
constancy. The friend betrayed his trust, 
hnd the lady’s virtue, before unstained, 
becapie the sacrifice of her husband’s j<3h- 
lousy. Who, in reading that story of the 
Curious Impertinent, ever pitied the hus¬ 
band? Ana in die same manner, who 
could have pitied the ministers, if, in tam- 
peftng with the fidelity and allegiance of 
the people, they had fallen victims to their 
own experiments? He would not im¬ 
pute bid motives harshly to any one; 
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bit, if, as a juryman, he were desired to 
jfdge of the conduct 1 of minnteitt only 
fflpm their ow^ report, he shouU lay his 
hand on his heart and declare before God 
and his conscience, tljat he thoufet them 
guilty. If,the House were detemtmed to 
allow ministers on their own showing, to 
suspend the liberties of the country, and 
Subsequently, on their own statements, 
obtain an indemnity for their measures, it 
was impossible any longer to boast the 
freedom of this country. If Such a sys¬ 
tem was to he pursued, public liberty 
would be gone, and the string hold of the 
people, would be annihilated I”Loud 
cheess]. * * 

Mr. Pandett said, he was*sorry to differ 
from those with whom he had so often 
begn happy to concur, but he felt it his 
duty to give his support to die present 
bill. # 

*The question being put, “ That the 
Bill be now read a first time,** the House 
divided: Ayes, 190; Noes, 64. 


, . Liit of ike Minority. 


Abercromby, bon. J. 
Althorp, vise. 

Anson, hon. gen. 
Baker, John 
Barnett, James 
Biteh, Jos. 

Brande, hon. T. 
Brougham, Hcnly 
Burdett, sir F. 
Burrell, hon. P. D. 
Burrqugh^ sir W. 
Calcraft, John 
Carter, John 
Campbell, hon. ail. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cunvcn, J. C. 
Duncannon. viSc. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. 
Fergusson, sir It. C. 
Fitzroy, lord ^phn • 
Folkestone, vise. 
Gaskell, Benjamin 
Guise, sir Wm. • 
Uarcourt, John * 
Hamilton, lord 
ffeathcote, sir G. ^ 
Heron, sir Robt. 
Howard, hon. W? 
Howorm, H. 

Hughes, W. L. 
Hornby, Edward 
Hunt, Robt. 
Latouche, Robt. 
Lemon, sir Wm. 
Mackintosh, sir J, 
Madocks, W. A. 
Martin, Henry, 
Martin, John 


Monck, sir C. 
Newman, R. W. 
Neville, hon. R. ■ 
Newport, sir John 
North, Dudley 
Niteentplord 
Ord, Wm. 

Peirse, Henry 
Philips, George 
I*ym, Fsancis 
Roberts, W. T. 
Romilly, sir S. 
Scudamore, Robt.. 
Sharp, R. 

South, W. 

Smyth, J. H. 
Symonds, T. P. 
Tavistock, marq. of 
Tierney, rt. hon. G, 
Waldegrave, hon. W. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Warre, J. A. 

W ebb, Ed. 

Wilkins, Walter 
Williams, Owen 
VTOod, alderman 

TELLERS 

Lambton, J. G. 

' Ridley, sir M. W. 

FAIRED OFF. 

Cavendish, hon. C. 
Latouche, John • , 
Latouche, Robt. juru 
Markham, adiRiral 
Morpeth, viscount 
Pigott, sir A. 

Pluroer, Wm. * 
Sefton, eqrl of 
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never known powder more idly wasted than 
in the' fire of the hon.< and leamedgen- 
tieman that night. “He had Cold them in 
an intimidating Cone what he waytoMo in 
a future sitting. It would be better for 
the hon. and learned gentleman to have 
waited till that future sitting, when he 
was tl carry hie alarming threats into exe¬ 
cution. The hen. and learned gentlen'.an 
would not find ministers at all alar Aed |sy 
his- threats. -His lion, and learned friend 
rthe. attorney-general) would continue 
j&x the second reeling of the bill for to¬ 
morrow. If the buluriess which had pre- 
• cadence to-morrow should occupy the 
House to too late an l\ur* then the hoig 
and. learned gentleman might with pro¬ 
priety appeal to his right, if the discus* 
sion was forced on at a lata hour. He 
certainly should not wish theVlouse to go 
into the question to-morrow,, if the pre¬ 
ceding business'lasted to a late 

Mr. Brougham rose amidst cries of 
*« Spoke, spolA 1’^ lie thought, when he 
had been alluded so personally, brought 
to be allowed an opportunity of defending 
^himself. WIt Wfce-*yk any 

.deb^temr not was a matter of so little is^ 
j^ortance to any one but himself, that he 
owed an apology to ‘.he House for now 
alluding to that subject, even aftef what 
had fallen from the noble jprd. The only 
•ground on which he had abstained from 
bearing a part in the debate, either on the 

E resent or on any othev occasion, was, 
ecause he had heard nothing which 
required an answer. He solemnly as¬ 
sured the noble lord afid the House, if it 
was of any consequence for them to know 
it, that he had never, on any one occasion, 
lately heard any tiling from the othdV side 
to wiiich he did not consider all»answer 
superfluous, except in the question as to 
die standfng aruiy, and he appealed to the 
House whether he^L’d not [Here the 
cries of “ Spoke, spoke!” were repealed, 
and 0#i# hon. and learnf(^gentleman sat 
downT. • 

SirTS. Rnmilly said, he rose to move as 
an amendment, that the bill be read a se¬ 
cond time on Wednesday. What his hon. 
and learned friend had advanced was. cep* 
tainlymost true. On one side of the 
House there had ‘been no discussion 

£ [fries of no, no]. He would repeat it, 
ere .had been no discussion whatever. 
Wb§n the grounds advanced in support 
of a measure were answered—and in bis 
opinion they had in . the present case bedb 
answered in a satisfactory man p ermit was 
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\ t0 wsply to the arguments efiithe 
opponents of the measure. NdwaWtbng 
of this kind had been done that wight. 
Gentleman after gentleman side of 

the House had risen to oppose me. bill, 
without on^ single ge&tleman rung from 
the opposite side in support of it. Now, 
surely, the noble ford did not'‘mean , to 
say, that became- his: hon. and learned 
frignd had not spoken, no argument urged 
by any other person, would be answered 
by Ahem. *His hon. friend < the member 
for ^Cambridge#- and r his hod. friend' the 
member for Hertfordshire, had an swe re d, 
in a most powerful manner, fhaenly argu¬ 
ment^ which Were advanced T on the other 
side; but because his hoty. and.leaned 
friend had not also answered them, i they 
were resolved to keep back—till this for¬ 
midable opponent spoke, they were deter¬ 
mined to maintain silence. His hon. and 
learned frjend had only to conceal him¬ 
self in that place from which he lately ad¬ 
dressed them, and then' he would reduce 
the whole of his majesty’s ministers fie 
sdence laugh.] • The other measures 
which had precedency were important, 
and would probably occupy the'House to 
a late hour. And where, he would ask, 
was the necessity for pressing foe mea¬ 
sure ? Ths-brll bad a retrospective effect, 
ana if it were passed three weeka.hence, 
it would answer tiie same purpose as if .it 
had been passed three weeks earlier. It 
was thf mere wantonnefS of power in his 
majesty’s.jninisters to wish to press .this 
measure. 

Mr. .Canning said, that foe hon. and 
learned gentlenfbn had stated some rules 
as to the forms of debateowhich were'true 
in themselves,£ut not in their application 
to the present case. It was true that that 
night nearly all the speaking had been 
on the other side ofr the House, bnt cer¬ 
tainly pot all' on the 6ame side of>foe ques¬ 
tion. The reason why there was a want of 
occupation on the ministerial aide of the 
tfbuse was that the work had been taken 
qpt ofj&eir hands. ^ThaJion. and learned 

( gentleman seemed not to be aware of the 
engthmf the debate which .was just con¬ 
cluded^ That could «ot be called a very 
short debate, in which there had been 
twelve different speakers'; end yet such 
had been foe debate offihatnight. it cbqld 
noffbe called a very &traordmary debate t 
which there were six speakers on one aide 
of the Question, and six on the other side; 
and yet such hd been thc^lobale of that 
night. When an accusation area brought 
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against one party for haring allowed tie ( having taken a part. He would be glad 
debate tp drop, the accusation could nit / to know in what part of the debate they 


■if the last speech in the de- f could with propriety have come in ? But, 

indeed, he would observe, that a debate 
in which’the conduct of ministers them- 
selves was in question, and in which they 
were personally 


be sustai 

bate was&ne in favour of tKat side of 0*e 
question supported by the party accused; 
and yetVich had b£en tfye case in the de¬ 
bate of that night. The debate had been 
opened by his hon. and learned friend, 
die attorney-general, with a very able 
speech, the arguments -sf which remained 
yet unshaken; and with that speech he 
would be willing to rest their part of jhe 
question. He was followed by the h'on. 
member for Durhaga, and the member for 
Northumberland, who both opposed the 
bill. They were followed “by the . hon. 
member for Bristol, who declared he 
would vote for the indemnity, and his 
vote was the more valuable, having given 
a vote against ministers on the question 
of the suspension £ No, no! from the op¬ 
position]. He was sure tha^ was' the 
course of his argument. His argument 
was, that even those who voted against 
the suspension, were nevertheless bound 
to vote for the indemnity. This hon. gen¬ 
tleman had been followed by another hon. 
gentleman on the same side of the House 
(Mr. Stanhope), who again was followed 
by the hon. member for Cambridge. The 
hon. member for Cambridgwvwas again 
followed by an r hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Marryat), the first who spoke on his 
side of the House, but not the first 
who spoke, on ids side of the, ques¬ 
tion : who, though he voted against the 
suspension, stated that he was* prepared . 
to vote in favour of the indemnity. ‘The l 
hon. and learned gentleman in question 
was followed bjoa noble lord (Althorp), 
of whose efforts in opposing the bill he 
certainly did not mean to speak, with any 
disparagement, but he might safely say 
they were much second to that of the hon. 
gentleman whom he followed. However, 
the effect of that speech was completely 
done away by an hon. gentleman, who 
usually voted with the opposite side 6f 
the House (Mr*. Fremantle). -He* was 
was followed by a noble lord (Nugent), 
who had certainly had kig share .jf the 
debate, and had done his best, [aaaugh.] 
He did not mean to under-rafe the noble 
lord’s abilities, but, however ingenious or 
ekxfbent, the noble lord’s speech might 
have been, be thought it completely An¬ 
swered by the argument of the non. mem¬ 


ber who succeeded him. This 
history of thg debate in which 
jesty’s ministers were Mamed 


was 


the 
his na- 
for not 


, implicated, was not 

that in which they should be too ready 
to l take a .part. In addition to the 
lii^torj^of the debate, which was itself a 
sufficient reply to the two hon. and learned 
geptlemcn, he must remind the House, 
with regard to their tfreat about •forms* 
that the course of (^bating a bill on the 
first reading, whiefr-had been done that 
night, was a very*unusual course. The 
usual coure would have been to have had 
She first reading on the same 1 night that 
the bill was fought from the Lords; and 
the second reading on this night. That 
course was Interrupted by a request from 
an horr. l in.ember opposite, out of courtesy 
to whom his hon. and learned friend had 
consented to postpone the arst reading till 
this nigV ; and»now in return for this, the 
hon. and learned gentleman opposite came 
fin ii in^~ nTil in'sii'ilii aJii iifili noble friend 
Sf>smed*to hint that if the other besides* 
which stood for to-morrow should occupy 
the House to a late hour, the second 
reading would not be pressed. Now, after 
the conduct of the hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman opposite, he, for one, hoped that no 
postponement would take place to-morrow 
on any account whatever, and that the 
House would, by going through the second 
reading, then testify its sense of this inter¬ 
ruption, so uncovp ieous and unprovoked 
[Hear, hear!]. 

Sir J. Newport said, he would follow 
the example of the right hon. gentleman, 
by also* giving a recommendation to his 
honourable friends. He would recom¬ 
mend them to avail themselves! of the 
forms of the Hoo"^. for the purpose of 
protecting the minority within those walls, 
and the people of England at larg%* The 
right hon. gentiefhan had stated, that if 
any protracted discussion should 1 take 
place on any preceding question, ministers 
would not persevere in .pressing the mea¬ 
sure. He could inform that right hon. 
gentleman, that there was a question 
which, according to the rules of the 
House, had«the priority, on which a dis¬ 
cussion was likely to arise, unless the right 
hon. gentleman was prepared to mairifcin, 
that the salt duties did not present a qoes* 
titm of importance to the country i Would 
it be right, after a long debate on such « 
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wm contrary to order to interrupt a 
speaker, but it was in perfect conaisteaty 
with the practice of the House to»correct. 


subject, to proceed to discuss the prin¬ 
ciple of the present measure l - The right 
hon.-gentleman had left out of his calcu¬ 
lation, in the historical statement Which 
he affected to give of the debate, the 
speeches of the - piember for Northumber¬ 
land and the memlicr for Hertfordshire, 
[cries*ufNo, no!].* [Mr. Canning rose, 
and was about to address tly; Chair, but 
sir J. Newport refusing to give vfay Ito 
him, he sot down.] Sir J. Newport ol> 
served, with some warmth, that such gn 
interruption was^ttntrary to order,"anaj 
ne would no mor^tolerate it from the 
t right hon. gentleman chan ftbm any other 
man in the House. TiVe amount of whaA 
he contended for was trnfe, that, accords 
ing to the right hon. gentleman’s own ar-«j 
gument, the bill ought not to be brought 
forward to-morrow. He had\aid, that it 
was intended as an accommodation to the 
member for Durham, but the memj^r for 
Durham had made no request oi tiie kind, 
so that it was hi f!Pct only meant for the 
accommodation of ministers themselves.! 
But even if the statement were correct, 
would the Hous?, w ?fU»*i--V; JiiMWiWWlhern 
ih gmnting such a favour to any indiv^ 
uual, when the effect of it must be to pre- 
. v?ot that deliberate, dispassionate consi¬ 
deration which .they were bound ttfgmj, 
to all questions, and particularly to ques¬ 
tions of such magnitude. If it was to be 
laid down as a principle, that any stage 
of a bill could be hastily passed over, the 
very principle on which those different 
stages appeared to rest, would be contra¬ 
dicted. They were mai&eil out for the 
purpose of insuring a fair ftnd full discus¬ 
sion ; and while it could be contended, 
that any member had a right t« oppdfec a 
bill in all its stages, it must be admitted 
that he had a right to debate it in all its 
stages, and consequently a right to insist 
that lie should not be jlqprivod of the op¬ 
portunities necessary to admit of such de¬ 
bate. £j£>on these grounds^ he trusted 
that those gentlemen wdio promised to 
avail tlftmselves of the orders, by pro¬ 
posing a call of the House, would perse¬ 
vere in .tlieir intention; and he had little 
doubt, that if they did so, ministers would 
find themselves in the same difficulties 
which they had experienced on former oc¬ 
casions, when the same expcdieyt was suc¬ 
cessfully. tried* 

"“•-Ml# Canning assured the right hon. 
baronet, that it was not from any disre¬ 
spect towards him that he had offered 4 
himself to the attention of the House. It 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


as^oon as p&sible, a fact accTUenlally 
misrepresented, *in order to preVlnt -the 
waste of argument founded on aufh mis¬ 
representation. Such a course was by no 
means unusual, and he never knew an in¬ 
stance before the present-, in which it was 
# nof taken in good part. However, as the 
right hon. baronet preferred the more re- 
gulm- and * formal proceeding, be had 
yielaed to his desire, and should now cor¬ 
rect the misrepresentation of which he 
complained. The right hon "baronet had 
stated^ that? lie had omitted in his enu¬ 
meration the members for Northumber¬ 
land and Hertfordshire; he should an¬ 
swer without any apology, that he had 
omitted neither. 

Sir S. Romilly withdrew his amendment, 
on 4he understanding, that if the second 
reading of the bill could not come on to¬ 
morrow before a late hour, it would be 
postponed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, March 10. 

Petition against the Monopoly op 
Beer.] Mpmijockhart rose to present a 
Pctifion, wliich he said %as signed by 
14,000 persons, inhabitants of the metro¬ 
polis and its vicinity, complaining of the 
monopoly carried on inPthe lyrewing of 
porter by certain brewers iisthe metropo¬ 
lis. -Some iff the petitioners, he observed, 
were magistrates, and a? great number 
tradesmen of respectability, but all of the 
petitioners were persons interested in the 
price of porter. -They complained that the 

E resent price of porter was entirely too 
igh, and tnat Us quality was extremely 
bad, and this they attributed to the mo-* 
nopoly <jf certaTn brewers, who, notwith¬ 
standing the fall which had on one occa¬ 
sion, since the war, taken place in the 
price of malt and hops, the removal of the 
he^vy w ar ma lt duty, andJhe abolition of 
the property tax, stifHiept up the price 
of their worter, alleging, as a reason, that 
they had atgreat stock o»hand; but though 
that stock had Jong since been consumed, 
they kept up their high prices, and they 
were still advancing them. Now, wbfn 
everjearticle used in the manufacture off 
porter was, with some few exceptions, 
cheaper (ban at any former period, for a 
considerable time, they not only sold 
their porter at a dearer rate, out made' it 
(3 0 ) . _ 
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of a very inferior quality, bo that this ije- committee on the poliee of the metropo- 
cessarjb article of consumption was |»o Us. The remedy which the petitioners 
longer ^nutritious beverage to the poor suggested, though without pointing out 
man, w*ose means did not allow him* to any fn (particular, was, that the trade 
seek fctj any other. The petitioners also should be thrown open, and that the 
stated,Nhat the monop/vly wa£ caused by power of the magistrates should be re- 
the principals of the eleven chief brew* moved from the patronage and entire con* 
eries in the metropolis, who met together trel over it; to the legal one of con-ecting 
like the partners of one concern, and fixed its abuses. JThat instead of their own un- 
the price at which poner should be sqld., controllable power, as to who wag or who 
It was said also, that the circumstance was not to exercise the trade, they should 
was mentioned in the report oT the police h$ restricted to the application of those 
committee; but he could not find that legal remedies which^ere calculated tp 
that committee had noticed the circum- correct its disorders^, This, in his opinion, 
stance. He*should, however, say, that if would have the effect of removing all the 
this monopoly existed, it w%s so dangerous principal groiindf. of complaint, as far as 
in its naforew and effects, so subversive of concerned the-mode of licensing, and 
every fair principle of commercial specu* *wjuld go, in a great degree, to remedy 
lation, that he hoped no man of charac- aK the othqje; for if the victuallers were 
ter, honour, or fortune, in the city, wfould left to the% own choice, without the ter- 
be found to be engaged in it. It was, if ror of a magistrate’s power hanging over 
it existed as described, a spqcies of .mo- their they would deal with those 

nopoly which interested every member of brewers who gave them the best beer, and 
the community; for there was no man they would thereby destroy that mono- 
who could be insensible for a moment to poly which it was now alleged existed, 
the consequences of giving gp inferior The high price of porter, and its very in- 
kind of drink to the "lower classes of feriefr complaint 

people, and thereby driving them to the ^ade by the petitioners. It was«h»*dutv 
use of those liquors, the effects of which to recommend the prayer of the petition 
had been found so destructive to the mo- to the House, and if the allegations men- 
ra!s of the community. ‘ T*..^ petitioners /,ioned were found to be true, it would be 
stated, and he*agreed with them, that the the duty of the House to correct the 
whole of the evils complained of on this abuses they stated. He would not say, 
subject, arose out of that power which of his own knowledge, that the monopoly 
was vested in the magistrates, o£ saying, existed as it was described; but if it did 
without any ^control, who should, and so exist, it ought to be put down, as it 
who should not, have their authority for was against every principle of law and fair 
selling beer. The power they exercised commercial polio;,. This petition, it ought 
in tins way, was not, irt his opinion, re- to be observed,’ was not merely founded 
cogrtiscd by er.iy legislative enactments, upon the authority of the petitioners them- 
With many of them, the yght to exercise selvfes, it was borne out in some important 
the business of a publican was not granted parts by the report of committees on the 
or withheld from any view to the public police of the metropolis, who had paid 
’good, but from a wish to promote the most particular attention to toe subject, 
interest of those who were*their particular as far as concerned the system of licens- 
patrons and friends. Another complaint ing, and the monopoly of victualling- 
of the petitioners was, that the power of houses by tlge brewers. This qonmittee 
taking away licences vas not regulated by was also aided Ly the evidence of several 
any fixed rules,witjyvhfah tho«<vfpxcerpcd brewers of considerable eminence. The 
in the trade were acquainted, but %r.emed committee stated, that they had observed 
to depend entirely upog the caprice or in- the practice which had lately taken plaee 
iefirejl of the partied exercising trat power, of brewers becoming the proprietors, 
Why any man should, uponjslight or trivial either by purchase or loan, or mortgage, 
grounds, take away the means which an- of a vast number of victualling-hoosns, 
elhef possessed of earning his bread, or and the proportion of houses so held by 
why fee should be deprived of that Which them in the metropolis, was nearly half 
Walbis only property, perhaps it would the entire. This they describe w u- 
be dfffieqjt to determine upon aaty fair le- tremely injurious to the community at 
gtalative principle. Bui that such abuses c large. 1 And in another place they ob- 
etisted wnsprtved from the report of the serve, that the practice was also growing 
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m the country, and ought to bo put down, 
u most injurious. From this it appeared, 
that the petitioners were not without 
foundation in their assertions; far there 
aras in these instances direct evidence of 
monopoly in several places. He con¬ 
ceived, on the whole, that the petition 
was ofte of considerable importance, and 
required the serious atteqjion of the 
House. * 

The Petition was then brought .up a 
read, and was as follows: . 

•To tile honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdoth of £reat Britain 
* and Ireland, m parliament assembled, 
the humble Petition of the inhabf 
tants ofj London and its vicinity, J 

« Sheweth— 1. That yow Petitioners 
awe much aggrieved by thcmhigh prrce 
and inferior quality of the be^r which ta 
-obtruded upon* them in consegg^tfce of, 
the supplying of that necessary of life 
being confined%o certain privileged indi¬ 
viduals and places. • ^ 

2. “ The high legal authorities have de¬ 
clared all - be^'lFgKrtBt the J 

'ancient* and fundamental laws of thg^ 
realm, and injurious to the public—first, 
praising the price of commodities; se- : 
condly, by diminishing their qifality^ 
thirdly, by impoverishing poor manu¬ 
facturers. 

S. “ That the legislature has passed 
numerous statutes to pusish such as arc 
guilty of creating monopolies—particu¬ 
larly monopolies of the necessaries of 
life; and so early as this 2nd and 3rd of 
Edward 4th, very heavy penalties were 
imposed on victuallers who combined to¬ 
gether to raise the price of victual^, ex¬ 
tending upon a second repetition.of the 
offence to the pillory, to the loss of 
an ear, aifti perpetual infamy. 

4. 41 That, notwitl|£t$nding the illega¬ 

lity of such conduct and its injury to*the 
public* monopoly in th^ ^ppply of beer 
has of Tate years been Raised in various 
parts dF England; insomuch that nearly 
the whole custom of the metropolis is 
engrossed by eleven great breweries, 
whose principles act in combination—* 
meeting together like the partners of one 
concern, and fixing the price at which 
beer shall be sold. , 

5. “ That when the reduced price of 
irtal»and hops, of horses provender and 
labour, the lessening of the tax on malt, 
and the subsequent abolition of the pro¬ 
perty tax, enabled the brewers to make 
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gr£at reductions in their accustomed 
charges, they did not make sueft reduc¬ 
tions, but kept up their prices, imtil after 
thqjr conducted excited animawersions 
in the House df Commons, alleling, as 
a reason for thqjr dtflng so, tjjlt their 
stock in hand must be first disposed of, 

6. /‘ That so soon as the failure of the 
harvest in 1816 caused the price of malt 

l to .look up, and while their stock in hand 
[ was wholly unaffected by the rise in the 
materials, fhey revived the high prices of 
beCT to the consumer, which prices they 
h&ve lately still farther advanced. 

7. “ That beer as now m&de is so void 
of the nourishing and invigorating qualities 
which* it formerly possessed,^nd is often¬ 
times so ungrateful and even injurious to 
the stomach, owing to the deleterious in¬ 
gredients of which it is in some instances 
composed, that consumers are frequently 
driven to i£se a mixture of gin with it, to 
give it the semblance of strength and 
spirit? or still more prejudicially to the 
drinking of gin instead of beer. 

# 8. “ Tjiat these «nd numerous other 
evils are justly attributable to the mono¬ 
poly whjeh the great brewers have esta- 
blishedT 

9 “ That this monopoly is produced 
and uphel^b^Whe unconstitutional power 
given to justices of the*peace in their 
respective localities, to prevent any per¬ 
sons from vending beer, excepting such 
person^ and in such houses as tj?ey please; 
a power which being subject to no human 
control, arid being exercised in many in¬ 
stances by needy or avaricious men, is 
naturally applied by them in preventing 
competition in trades in#which they or 
their friends o^patrons are interested. 

10. “ T^at a desire to prevent an unne¬ 
cessary number* of houses, the reason ge¬ 
nerally assigned for aefusing permission tb 
open hpuses, tfuilt for public-houses where 
the reasonable wants of the public re¬ 
quire them, is evidently insincere; be¬ 
cause the same licensers grant licences to 
pyhlia-tjpiiepK i D elusjeryvhere the inte- 
resfc^of their friends is thereby upheld, 
althouUi such louses can only be sup¬ 
ported By allovyhag-SMsd encouraging bad 
practices. , 

11. “ That the similar pretence, that 
competition is prevented in order tbat*the 
landlords of the floured houses may 
flourish, and not be induced through ne¬ 
cessity* to suffer disorderly qpnduct on 
their premises, is equally fallacious; be¬ 
cause the owners of the favoured houses, 
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who are generally brewers or spilit- vain to expect an effectual control over 
dealers* always require premiums of thfir public-houses, or a termination of the 
tenants, .equal to the value of the mono- wrongs inflicted on the owners of houses, 
T>oly to/Chem, or an additional rent, tfius on victuallers, and on the public at large, 
Jceepinf' the tenants profits down, how- under ^Sie present licensing system—-a 
ever variable the 'licence nu*y be to the system which is proved to be all-impotent 
principal. for good purposes, and all-powerful for 

12. “ That the supposition of correct- bad ones 4- erecting* a despotic control 
ing the licentiousness encouraged at some over the coqaforts, f the property, and the 
public-houses by defying licences for, nijfit/pf the subject, which is anomalous 
others, is only calculated to ^benefit the fti t^e- constitutional government of this 
monopoly system : it being evident in ,<fpuntry, and w-liich is believed to bo un- 
principle, that men will* not drink less, known in any other. A # 

or be less disorderly when drawn together 18. “ That to produce a remedy, it is 
in one house thin the}* would be if di- necessary fof the/magistrate’s power to, 
yideu among two or three* and notorious #>e removed froj/i the patronage of the 
in practice, that some of the houses which Wade of victualling, to the correction of 
command a superior share of custom *'tfi»e disorders which sometimes arise out 
and profit, are among those which are most ol it—fronyfhe exercise of their own un- 
injurious to the public health and morals. c^ntrollabl/ wills, to the administration of 

18. “That such is the value, however, legislative proles, equally applicable and 
of the prohibition of competition, fthat, . extefE^yijr to all, and in which the penaU 
thousands of pounds are frequently given ties are proportioned to the offences, and 
for the consideration of a licence to a are operative immediaTelifc 
bouse, in other words, for permission to 19^‘i That in as far as it is deemed ex- 
tradc, which expenst-, together .with ^he 'pedient to restrict the number of public- 
extra profits'secured by the monopoly, wr ;u fairly and 

fall upon the consumers, and *4s;>come a ^beneficially accomplished by imposing a 
grievous burthen to the lower classes of large duty on the licence to open any new 
the community. house, thus diverting the value jpf the fe¬ 

ll. “ That jt. is unreasfhfo^e to invest >tricfion from the pockets-of the license- 
justices of the peace with tlie right of jobbers to the,uses of the state, 
issuing exclusive powene for trading in 20. “ That with a large duty imposed 
victuals, when the issuing of such powers on leave to open a new house, and due 
by the souereign^himself is declared to be incans provided for immediately stopping 
void in law. • a trade conducted in a disorderly manner, 

15. “That it is equally unreasonable no persen would ri;-k the capital necessary 

to authorize the said justices to * ihsseize to establish a new trade, unless he could 
* men of their liberties sfnd free customs,’ do it upon safe grounds, and therefore no 
at their own will and pleasure, without good reason can he advanced against res- 
being accountable to aiif r human being, torirtg to the public the benefit of a free 
while the king on his throne if interdicted competition, and to victuallers the com- 
from ‘hurting or injuring’ the meanest mon rights of their countrymen—namely, 
aubject, unless by die course of law; and the liberty to carry on their tr&de in such 
is answerable for his acts in the persons of places as they jiiyl most eligible (not 
bis ministers. being locally offensive) and to purchase 

16. “ That these extraordinary and un- their goods yfsuch manufacturef&iis offer 

constitutional powers*even in the puf'est to supply them tm the best terms, 
hands, are whol.lv inefficient fcvlfcmtobyct “ Your petitioners humbly submit the 
of keeping victualling-houses irv*good ! above propositions to the wisdom and pa- 
order ; because they art only in action on j ternal care of your honourable House, in 
one day in the yea»f when punishment, as )* the hope that your honourable House 
regards the past, is easily .got rid of by I 1 may restore to the public generally the 
shifting the tenant, and as regards the right of a free trade in beer, and to the 
future, it is as impossible for the licensers victualler pi particular the protection of 
to know that such libures as they patrtmise laws, instead of the wills of individuals, 
will be well conducted, as it is that those subject to such legislative regulation* 
which tljpy refuse to licence ^ould be the trade as shall be deemed conducive to 
lifsorderly, m ^he public welfare.—And your Petitioners 

17. “That it is therefore equally in will ever pray, Ac." . .. . > ■ 
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On the motion that the Petition do lie 
•on the table, 

Mr. Charles Barclay observed, that he 
never rose under stronger feelinm than on 
the present occasion,, and he%-egrettcd 
extremely that .the hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman bad not delayed bringing forward 
the petition for at least a shcfrt time, jhat 
some of bis majesty’s ministers might be 
in their places to hear* the exnftfriMion^ 
which he was anxious to give. The qubs * 
tion wis not only one .which interested 
people at lar^.e, as affecting onefof*tl?e 
necessaries of life, but it was also import- 
, ant to the government, a** a question of 
revenue, as the duties upon the beer brewed 
by the eleven principafeporter breweries 
of LondonQaid an annua! duty of nem ]y 
900,.000 1., nearly one-fiftieth part oflthe 
whole revenue of the empint 1 

He wished first to state tl the Htnse 
in what manner this petition hpfl origi¬ 
nated. About three months figo, in coi? 
sequence of • nibst extravagant advance 
in the price of hops, and the ppntinued 
high price of malt, the brewed wefe 
obliged to rawv.th.e p„«sqr one 

“ halfpenny per quart. Very soqn ffer- 
^ wards a string of resolutions appeared m 
many of the public papers, containing the 
most violent charges against the brewers, 
and stating that a magistrate of the county 
• of Middlesex intended shortly to call a 
public meeting to take them into consi¬ 
deration. This magistjate, a gentleman 
of tlie name of Beaumont, afterwards 
signed a requisition, calling a public 
meeting, which was afterwards held at the 
Crown and Anchor-tavern in the Strand. 
At that meeting, which was not (as he 
was informed) very numerously attended, 
Mr. Beaumont came forward, anjl moved 
the very same resolutions which had al¬ 
ready Ufeen advertised. They were, of 
course, passed wittyppt much opposition. 
In such an assembly, it was not verytikely 
thattfjje brewers, or any nerson inclined 
to speak in their behalf, would obtain a 
fair fearing; more particularly when the 
chairman himself opened the business of 
the day with as violent a phillippic as 
could issue from the lips of man against 
a class of persons of whose concerns and 
of whose conduct he was perfectly igno¬ 
rant. The resolutions were^gqin printed 
i all the papers, and after some interval 
btime a petition was framed in the very 
' -ame words aa the resolutions. Copies 
of the petition were left-in. various shaps 
in the deferent parts of the+town. Pla¬ 


cards were pasted up not only in the me¬ 
tropolis* but in the environs, announcing, 
in large letters, the necessity of “ fair 
trgde, and fren trialmen were Employed 
to carry largd^ hand-bills, upoA poles, 
through the m^t crowded streets, and 
some bor^ copies of the petition itself, 
witty pens and ink ready to induce the 
passengers to affix their signatures to it. 
He went himself ifito one place where the 
peti^on was left for signatures, and was 
informed,"that the object of it was to re- 
diAe the price^of porter. So far, there¬ 
fore, from being surprised at the number 
of signatures, whibli. lfe-understood from 
the hon. and learned gentleman amounted 
to 11,000, he was astonished that the 
number was not considerably greater. 
Mr. Beaumont afterwards printed the 
speech which he had delivered at the 
meeting, a copy of which he then held in 
hjf hand, and to which die should beg 
leave to allude in the course of this dis¬ 
cussion. 

Before, however, he came to the charges 
contained in the position, he begged the 
Housed recollect that it was expressly 
framecLggainst the eleven principal porter 
brewmes of London, and he should there¬ 
fore confine his observations, simply to 
the facts jguplating to them. He was 
wdll awarethat in the coftntry the brewers 
acted upon a pynciple completely different 
from those in town. .The public-houses 
almost exclusively in 4he country, were 
in the*hands of brewers, % practice which 
he had btJfore stated in this House, as in 
his opinion most injurious to themselves 
aad the public.# Tlie petition now upon 
the table assumed this proposition: That 
in consequence of the present system of 
licensing, eleven porter brewers, had ob¬ 
tained a monopoly of the whole trade of * 
London ; that thqy had combined toge¬ 
ther, and made enormous profits by sell¬ 
ing an inferior article at an extravagant 
price, and that jn some instances they had 
adulterated their Jieer by tlie mixture of 
nox fous in gredients. Inst, with respect 
fo^he cliarge of moTTBpoly. Fortunately 
for pun, this subject had attracted the at¬ 
tention of the (Jpijmyttec upon the Police 
of the Metropolis, which sat last year; 
and the brewers very readily came for¬ 
ward to give the committee all the infor¬ 
mation upon the subject which they were 
desirous of obtaining. The leading part¬ 
ners $f three breweries, which brewed 


* See Vol. S3, p.1022. 
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nore than half the beer consumed in t|e 
«tfopqlis, gave the following statements. 
The-first, with which hie was connected, 
that onlwdne-eigbth part of the house* # in 
their trifle belonged to tfcem. The pro¬ 
portion u those in (he mtfae situation with 
Whitbreau- dr Co., one-seventh. With 
Hapbvry 6c Co, one-seventh. Timeout 
of perhaps 2,000 public-houses supplied 
bftkae three brewews, not 300 were 
the property of the brewers. He knew 
that it might be asserted, that'there was 
a connexion between many of those which 
he considered as free bouses and thfe 
brewers, by tnsc»5 of- loans secured by 
mortgages upon the leases of their houses. 
But the House would observe this mkrkcd 
distinction between the two cases. Where 
a public-house was purchased by a brewer, 
the trade was secured to him during vhe 
tern of his lease, but the publicans, who 
only borrowed a sum of money upon their 
leaser were at all times at liberty t& purchase 
their beer wherever they pleased, asrfrorn 
the general custom of the trade in Lon¬ 
don, if they wished .to go to another 
brewer, the money so borrowed would bk 
paid for them. That frequent changes of 
this nature continually happened Kb well 
knew, and as an instance of it he need 
only state, that in the com^aof the last 
two years, the dumber of punWc-hou'ses 
which had come to his bouse from other 
breweries, added to those which had left 
him, were egual to*one-third of his ( whole 
trade. This system of lending moderate 
sums was productive of very grfcat advan¬ 
tage to many industrious tradesmen, or 
persons just beginning in Kfe, without any 
real injury to th^ public, as he could as- 
sure the House that one-twelfth part of a 
half-penny, or the 144th part o£ the price 
’ of a quart of beer, would pay him interest 
for money thus lent beyond his most san¬ 
guine expectations. The price, therefore, 
cajild not be lowered, if this system was 
abolished, and the improvement in the 
quality so small as to be. perfectly imper¬ 
ceptible ; for he was convinc e^ jhafc the 
most accurate judge"ctftild not distinguish 
whether the strength of, porter wfc in¬ 
creased 1-144th parWAftlttt. « 

He would now revert to thg subject of 
prices, and he should be able also upon 
thifl Vpoint to refer to the report of the 
Police Committee. It appeared by the 
evidence then given, that forty or fifty 
years back* and. until the year '1799, 
porter had Been sold for 8f d. per quart. 
Since that, goferoment had adaed duties 


upon malt, hops, and beer, equal to \d. % 
and the brewers had advanced 2d., being, 
•bout 60 per cent. By the evidence 
given 4>y # hi» hon. colleague (Mr. Calvert) 
it appeafs, that the price of barley 
and hops had in that jime increased 
200 per cent, and the different charges 
for .wages, horses, coals, repairs, fret from 
100 per cent to 200 per cent. In his own 
t evuk.tl£e there Wan account of the average 
"prfees 4f malt and hops, taken from the 
books of the House for 48 years. It ap¬ 
pears' that the price of nlalt and hogy frmj. 

Average of Malt/ Of Hops. 

1769 to 1779 31/. (ii. per qr, 4/. 9s. 8 <L per o<iL 
1*779 to 1789 SS>.9d. '' do. 4,1. 4*. 3d. So. 

1189 to 1799 41*’8 d,J> do. Si. 4s- 'id. do. 

\During the above period the duty on 
bey was only 5s. 1\d., per bdrel and the 
prile 80s. peubarrel, or 3-£d. per pot. 

i A veSige of Malt. Of Hopa. 

17/9 to 1809 f.9s. 3d. per qr. 61.16f. 7d per ewt. 
Itp9 toJ817 Ills. Id. do. 6l, Is. 7J. do. 
f* oflbyz 86s. 0 d. do. 159- Os. Od. do. 
and the present price in 84s. Od. 28/. Os. Od. do. 

During the above pefiodf the duty on 
beer was 10-s. per barrel, and the price 
float 35s. to 55s., at which last price it 
now •- . _ . 

,Js T ov, from these statements the •House , 
must be convinced, that there is not the 
least foundation for that part of the petu 
tjpn complaining of excessive prices, and 
if Mr. Beaumont had fairly quoted the 
facts, he could not have persuaded the * 
meeting to have agreed to his resolutions. 
Ho would just refer to the copy of Mr. 
Beaumont’s speech to show tlic House the 
nature of his misrepresentations. He 
states, that in JwJy 1803 the brewers 
raised the price of beer although no alte¬ 
ration had taken place in the price of malt. 
He obght so have known that the ad¬ 
vance o£ price was owing to the war duty 
upon malt having been laid at that 
time at 16s. per quarter, add taken 
upon the stock in j.l]p possession of the 
brewtrs. Mr. Beaumont aftei wards pro¬ 
fesses himself ^at a loss to accoupWwhy 
the brewers reduced the price in July, 
1816, when the price of malt and hofis was 
dearer than the preceding year. The an¬ 
swer is as obvious as the former; the war 
malt duty was then taken off, and conse¬ 
quently, there was an immediate reduction 
in the price of beer. In another part of 
hi* statement h order to make his charges 
more plausible, hops are quoted at 25/;, 
when the price was from 12/. to 14/., Or od ■ 
again at 131. 13 s. when they were only, Ol. 
Togo back no farther thanin-thelastyosr 
hie>( MtvC/Barclay^) evidence before t he 
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police committee, when it was manifestly 
•his interest to have quoted the highest 
price of malt, if indeed he could have 
been guilty of making a misstntfnfent to 
serve any temporary purpose; 4ie states 
the price at 8fy. Mr. .Beaumont in his 
speech states it at 105. Sireh were some 
of th^ grounds upon which Bfr. Beaumont 
had moved a vote of censqre upon the 
brewers ! But Mr. Beaumont had.fiflhiac- a 
cused them of raising the price oiSpormr, 
when their stockin hand, could 'not have 
pJHiAAffected by vhe advance which nad 
taken place in the price of malt and hops. 
He would assert without feir of contradic¬ 
tion, that the public had'participated 
the benefits afforded by 'ihe stock in hr 
They mustsAave paid, during the whol 
the last year, a higher pritm. had not 
brewers held large stocks 5?f malt 
hops bought in the preceding year, 
would be easily understood wfienlvffstat 
the price paid for malt in 1816 : 64s. pe 
quarter, incluAng^he war duty of 16#. per 
quarter, and the price paid last year, was 
86#. without the war duty. But h a e muSt 
observe, that the stock in ha>ru r o^bt not 
' fairfy t« be taken into account in 
'^tion about prices. Those brewers only, 
vho had a large extra capita), could afford 
to purchase stocks for the ensuing yea^; 
and, it would be most unjust to the smaller 
• ^capitalists, to require them to sell at a 
price which would be productive of se¬ 
rious loss, when compared with the exist¬ 
ing prices of malt ana hops. He wished 
also to draw the attention of the House to 
another circumstance,* that the price of 
malt was not the only criterion. The qua¬ 
lity was a most material consideration; 
and hon. members must know froift their 
own experience, that the malt ofjhe pre¬ 
sent and preceding years was very inferior 
to that <« 1816. 

He was aware thq|, in answer to these 
statements, he might be told, that ofte of 
the eiqyen porter brewerieg of London had 
advertised, that in deference to the opi¬ 
nion fff the public, expressed at the gene¬ 
ral meeting at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, they had reduced their prices 
4 per quart, and thus ' appeared to admit 
that the former price was excessive. He 
wouldrequest the attention of the House 
to this point, for a stronger argument 
could hardly be used in favour of the 
'•Series. This brewery (the Golden 
Lane) was established by the public about 
the year 1809. A capital of 855,000/. 
was raised by shares of 5tf. and 8& each. 


Iu a concern of this nature, it might be 
readily supposed, that the proprietors, 
acting, as they believed, upon patriotic 
natives, would be amply satisfied if they 
received the common interest df 5 per 
cent; an inter^ft which he wassteure the 
House wobld not consider as/ran remu¬ 
neration for persons embarking their pro- 
•perty in a trade upon which their mainte¬ 
nance and future Jmrtunes were to depend. 
The Golden Lane brewery, therefore, 
might pethaps be able to undersell the 
otner brewer a But what would the 
House think of their conduct when he 
stated, that no iqtfrnr l whatever bad been 
paid to the proprietors for many years. 
Thaf, in adaition, they had so reduced 
their capital, that by the market price of 
the shares, the loss might be -estimated' at 
little less than 250,0001. For such a 
brewery, therefore, to reduce the price oC 
b§er was a deception upon the public. 
But the public was not to be so deceived. 
They knew that there was no other means 
of enabling this House to undersell the 
rest of the trade, ttan by selling beer of an 
fhferior quality; and, he (Mr. C. Barclay) 
had mpjiesitalion in saying, that he be- 
lieve<rthis to be the case. He knew that 
some of the publicans also were in tha 
habit of. mWwc their beer Id. under the 


market ]#ice; but whe8 they did so he 
believed that they mixed either water or 
table beer with the porter; and so strong 
was this conviction in4he miqds of those 
with whom he was connected, that they 
often .refilled to supply those publicans 
who* acted in this manner. He denied 
tttat there wassany combination amongst 
tlie brewers, to make unfair charges upon 
the public; ajjd from his own knowledge 
he could ^ssert, that upon various occa¬ 
sions, the principal breweries had been the 
means of preventing any rise in the price 
of bem*, and <a of lowering it at an earlier 
period than could be well afforded by the 
smaller houses* A strong proof of this 
may be drawn from the list of the brewers 
gf WjyJflB and*thejguantity brewed by 
eae&for the last lflne years m the police 
report by whid) it appeared, that during 
tha^tmie six Ihemmaller breweries had 
been oblige# to join the larger houses in 
order to save their capital. 

He would next advert to the cIArge, 
that deleterious ingredients were mixed 
with the beer. He believed that the charge; 
as affecting the eleven breweries namedl® 
the petition; was perfectly groundless. 
He could answer personally for one house, 
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and bc thomght Jae might vestare to do so pose of obtaining a tree trade, asked the 
for the others. There were certainly con- House to pass a law by which any person, 
victiooa which, had taken place against might open a public house in any situation 
some ofthe very small breweries botl^io he might choose, paying a heavy duty for 
the cou&ry and in the metropolis, but be his licence. Before the House entered 
would uk the House, ^whether it were seriously intone discussipn of this pfopo- 
probablejyhat in the large hpiises, where sition, he requested them most earnestly 
such drags, -*if used, must be brought in to Recollect me great muss of property it 
large quantities, probably in cart loads : would aftect. t He did not here speak of 
when the penalties fy,. using them were hifuglftk, interest or that of the brewers, 
from one to five hundred pounds, when ' Tpe measure would, in his opinion, be 
the still greater penalty of ruin by the loss rather beneficial' to many of them than 
of trade, if #uch a conviction were to thke d tiler Wise. But there d \its a clas*..pp$ 
place, would be incurred; when conceal- he was happy to believe a very numerous 
ment was neat terfJ<u)o( sjble amongst the class, of pcrsofis, who would be seriously 
numerous persons employc-dand who were affected by such a proceeding. He meant 
continually changing, and in a pla£e vi- tire free publicans residing in houses of 
sited at all hdurs both of the day and the tjiyr own, free in every respfcct whether 
night by different,, excise officers — He thq/ had bbry wed money of the brewers 
would repeat the question, was it probable orJ.int. Tln-se persons had paid large 
that any tradesman would dare to encoun- premiums fJr their houses, considering 
ter suen a risk if his own honesty syid mit bVthe existing laws, /hey had pur- 
principles were not sufficient ft) prevent Phased faTiiy and legally a property which 
him ? He could speak from experience of could only be wrested ffonrtheni by their 
the effect that such conduct tvould pro- own misconduct. He estimated that the 
duce. A scandalous gnd false report had walue df the property thus held by pub- 
been circulated through the to will withfti iicanr^mp plied by his house was not less 
the last few weeks, that in the liaise with thjgrdOp.OOO/., and he therefore on their 
which he was connected a seizure had account and for thc-ir interest called-upon 
been made by the officers ofthe excise the House to protect a property which' 
of various prohibited diu jgf —J The alarm had been fairly procured and could not 
that such a repirt created wa^-so griat, Gy any argument be proved to be injurious 
that many of the publicang who were sup- to the public interest. He was sorry to , 
plied from his house, could not sell a have trespassed thus long upon the pa- 
barrel of porter, and inevitable ruin must j tience of the Hoyse, he thanked them for 
have been {be consequence, had he not ! the kind indulgence with which they had 
been able most fully to contradict ijt by a ' listened to him. He had been very anxi- 
public advertisement. ■ | ous to give every explanation in his power, 

lie now* trusted, therefore, that he had j and at the same time to correct the mis- 
convinced the House, that the charges ! statements contained in the petition which, 
contained in the petition of the monopoly j from the manner it had been framed 
of the eleven principal porter brewers of! aud the extraordinary system which had 
London were unfounded, tjiat io far like- been adopted fur procuring signatures, he 
wise from having nia^e unfair advances could not consider as the genuine senti- - 
in the price of porter, they had often nients of the H-,000 persons who had sign- 
been the means of keeping it down, and ed it/ hut of Mr. Barber Beaumont—-of 
that it was next to impossible that they whom as lie knew nothing he should- say' 
should be in the habit of qiixing deleterious nothing. ’ «. - 

ingredients in their pother. The /»eti- Mr. Dickinson observed, that at this 
tioners asked for TrCTT tvade anJTSTf tjjaf. matter came so very unexpectedly before 
There was no person in the House a£ould the House, aud as there was a great dpai 
be more anxious for hitnseln The o£ private business, which it would he 

Home would perceive, from-what be had vary inconvenient to delay, he hoped the 
already stated, that it must be his interest necessity of adjourning the debate till to- - 
to tuppoist this part of the petition. But morrow would be felt. With that view he 
he that in a-great degree it el- should move lb at the debate be adjourned 

r@«fjy existed in London, and that by no till to-morrow. 

alterationthosystem of licensing^could Mr. Smith said, lie differed toto ctdof'' 

porter be. sdU either .cheaper or better in framtliehon. and learned gentlenian ; wh» 
quality. Butlhepetitioners for the par- presented the petition,.inthe view be-hnd ' 
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liken of the question. He agreed in the ft wta pTobaWe that scmetittag vdnr like 
propriety «r adjourning the debate but ubirenal suffrage emitted. Hg mould 
thought the matter could only be settled only quote the *bri» of the old fcorona- 
n a committee, where be anticioated the tfyl oath,—tftst the king should gov ern 
allegations of the petitioners would be according to tie laws which the people 
- found to be falsg. might hate chbagn—•* Leges qais valgus 

Mr. C. Calvert said, he wdnld not press efegetit.” * ffe apnrehendedeJ^that the 
the subject upon the House, Its it seemed meapiog Of the word * vulgprit? when nsed 
to be the general wish that tne discussion in Our law books or historical records could 
should be adjourned; but he cdffiK^ot' not be mistaken Jthaiipndfeed* that word 
avoid observing, that he had nereis heakd had an extensive teignfficatibn, and that 
Saeh a tissue of false imputations, against when applied to the right of popular 
Up* fy nti? of men^ as that which war eon- elation it could only be understood to 
tainedin the petition. He, for one, cob- i/hply universal suffrage. But this Won- 
0 eerned, was most anxious (hat a commit- struction could jpj^Mwqu ebtioned when 
tee shonld be appointed tt^qSuertain the wte consrderechttieapplication of the words 
truth, if any there was inathe allegation/ “ md^nates, barones, Hberi tenentes et 
The debate on the motion, That pit communes totius regni.” For such words 
Petition do lie upon the table 1 *, was tlen, in our parliamentary records could not be 
adjourned till to-morrow, *. 1 perverted to any other meaning than that 

* \ of universal suffrage. He argued, there- 

Petition go r a Reform ot? PaV fo(p, that this doctrine could not bo 
liavent 3 Sir F. Bnrdeti sfid, he hatP adeemed »<? novel, so extravagant, or so 
several Petitions Tb present from War- contiury to our ancient constitutional 
rington for annual parliaments aqd uniVer- habits, as the learned gentleman had last 
sal suffrage. The attorney generil had night thought proper to deacribe it. Thai 
last night stated, that those whi. raided rttuch he Veit it right to say upon this oc- 
f annual parliaments and universal qpifrllg£, casion^KUhout meaning to enter at any 
had a design to overturn the constitutimfr lengjjtfnto the merits of the principle of 
Jf these persons were conspirators, they universal suffrage, but with a view to pro** 
conspired in the open day. It had bee£ test again^tphitfCft&tition of such remarks 
proved to demonstration, that parliamentT as Rad induced him to sS|y so much, end 
Jnad Mr a long period of our history been to deprecate tljje practice which had of 
Held once a year or oftener; there were late prevailed in answering the petition! 
View writs, and lists of new A names, for every of the people, not by Act or argument, 
session, sometimes two, sometimes three, but by abuse. m * 

and in a lew instances four sessions within The. several petitions were ordered tb 
the year, for each of which there was a lie oi» the table, 
new election. The statute, that a parlia- • • 

meat should be holden once a year or Petition of JamjS RobertsoN 
ofttier, implied that a new eieotion should complaining of the Operation or. 
take place every session. And wjien the the Habea^ Corpus SuSPensvoiV 
nature of parliamentary business was con- Act.] 1 Vfr. Brougham rose to present a 
sidered, jhat they could not then be cor- Petition from Janres^Robertson, a weaves, 
tupted or bribed according to the fancy in Bridgeton near Glasgow. The learned 
<df the Crown, it wa "rational to suppose gentleman observed, that having no know*- 
that tfeg members would be dismissed as ledge of the facts, he could not be reSpon- 
aoon as the business forstfhtch they were sible for the statements contained ia the 
east nets done. Members did not then petition. But, a% a great deal bad been 
expect to mend or make their fortunes in sild^ oV'FRe petition the Cable, be 
psrtjament; it was a hard duty and a per- thoujgiq it proper to observe, that if these 
venal risk (to protect them from which, petition! were tme^jthe parties complain- 
the privilege of parliament was establish, mg ought otmtrugly to be redressed; 
ed), and as soon as they had performed while, if they were false, the petitioner* 
<Vhe duty tor their constituents, they were themselves were deserving of cOnsare.#If, 
tkst anxious immediately to go agam. It however, any minors point in a petition 
** ***oqjd be more difficult to prove that uni- should appear to be unfounded or exagge** 
Kttmd suffrage prevailed ; though from rated, that would be no reason for rujeet^ * 
thfc language is aB indent writings, and ing the petition altogether, if if wer# ftbw 
ftffnk * variety of tneenteatiUe documents, stantiallv true. But lie- weald* not .eater. 

(VOL. XXXVII.) . - (S I>) 
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into the merits of those petitions, as he four several times examined by the sharifT 
would not anticipate the discussion to and fiscal upon matters of wluch he was 
which they must give .birth; for it was not only innocent and ignosaot, but which 
impossible that the Hous^ should refuse really* appeared to have no foundation 
to institute some inquiry/iwith respect to beyond die examinator's own invention; 
such extraordinary* acts^of injustice and he was told hcuthe fiscal that he would be 
oppress!o&Kas those petitions detailed, hanged if he/denied, and when it was ob- 
RevertingtS^^ie petition which he held in seryed that Jntiocenceuvas not to b* oyer- 
hia band, the learned member repeated come, was finally returned to his cell; allac<- 
hia disacquaintanet'-9si*>i the case; but cees4fxf.denied to him for one month, after 
observed that he felt it his duty to pfe- ’tlgat allowed for five minutes once a week; 
sent this, or any petition submitted to in. this, horrid situation a favourite child 
him, provided it was couphed in correct dies,"whose distress in «ueath, he ^ 

• terms. It would appear from the petition, sooth, whose remains he cannot accom- 
that the tyraanjue&thrs&e by whom such a pany to the grave; the petitioner was now 
prisoner was unjustH imprisoned, was to seized witb*e dropsy, which the physician 
operate, not only during his imprison* Certified would,tit confinement were cotir 
meat, but throughout his life. hVied, speedily end in death* but his tor- 

The Petition wp* then read, setting nifntors remaned inexorable; to add to 
forth, ° his afflictions, he hears that his landlord, 

“ That the Petitioner is an unfortunate vufiakly alariied at his situation, has sold 
individual whom the late unhappy mea- f&\ hi&^effecis for an arreyr of rent, and 
sures of government found indocent antU^turned nts- wife and children to the streets; 
peaceable, threw into gaol, and reduced to the petitioner’s disease ^continued, the 
misery, he humbly begs leave to lay before physician renewed his report, and at 
the House a short aryl simple account of cengtK, after a delay of fifteen days from 
the circumstances of his case, premising the fisaureport, intimation was given that 
tliat he will indulge in no aisgjpion that if^xf found bail to the amount of 501. he 
be cannot satisfactorily establish,'v>n ac- r, would obtain his release ; a humane indi* 
count of the almost total stagnation, of vidual became surety, and after a close 
trade, about twelve md»consider- ^confinement of eleven weeks, pussed in the 
ble numbers of weavers and dfcser trades* 'utmost misery, the petitioner came out of 
men applied to the sheriff of the county his cell, falling under disease, without a 
for parish relief; this necessarily brought home to go to, without a penny for him* 
m:"s»y of them, on,aeveral occasions, toge* self and family; and here another of his 
tlier, and on the 22d of February last year children died ; to assist himself in this ac* 
about nineteen persons of whom the peti- cumulated distress, the petitioner cited the 
tioner was one, met in a tavern, to consult managers of a Friendly Society, of which 
about the conduct and progress of rtlie he had been long a member, before a jus* 
legal application ; thus employed, the tice for a weekly support, but the worthy 
sheriff fiscal (Salraond) and constables magistrate .observed, very loj ally, that as 
suddenly entered the room, and fell to the petitioner had been a state prisoner he 
searching their pockets, in which they could *not be a deserving member, and 
found no treasonable matter, in the peti- dismissed the application ; the»petitioner 
tioner's they seized a web-ticket; all were is now to add, in conclusion, that the 
immediately led to prison, where the pe- disease contracted in prison still afflicts 
titioner was confined for three hours to him, sometimes prevents him fron^workr 
quite a dark cell on the floor of the prispn, ing altogether at all times to hi? former 
from which he was 'taken to a cell pn the extent, and appears to doom him to pain* 
upper flatt, a space of seven Uysix /e«it, fui and incurable illness, poverty, and 
which became his future raiserable^gliode; affliction; and be would therefore pray, 
for four days he g ot no V ictuals but such that the House would be pleased to take 
9$ his starving family^c^uid scantily*sup- .his case into consideration, and give him 
ply, qnd from the fifth he was allowed such redress as may appear proper.” 
eigftt-jpence a day, out of which he paid Mr. Finlay said, that as he bad, on 
twopence a day for^coals, nearly as tpuch former occasions, offered his sentiments 
for light, and. was obliged to support na* on similar petitions, he did not intetj^M^ 
tureon the few remaining pence his bed .dwell on that which was now before the 
a little straw, a light coverlet, and {louse; but this he would say* that the 
ope pair of fela&ketej the petitiqper was allegation of his innocence, which the .pe* 
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titioner to much rested on, was wholly un 
founded. The pretended object or the* 
meeting was, he admitted, to devise some 
means of procuring relief; but tthl real 
one was of a very different nature. This 
statement he founded oirtre best of all 
evidence, the confessions ofithe persons 
who hid been arrested with hpn, and who 
formed part of the meeting. W^h re¬ 
spect to the conduct of the magistrate* it 
was not what the petitioner hacj-repre¬ 
sented. He woqkl boldly affirm tba^; fog 
ji us s w all the magistrates iiy'the dis¬ 
trict, and there never were * more re- 
• spectable or humane set o fjhe: 

Sir F. Burdett hoped theYCotse woul 
not take the assertions of the hon. mem¬ 
ber, thougl'.^he had given thep so gi 
an extent, for absolute prdfcf* The hln. 
member disbelieved the allegations in lie 
petition, not only because fie wap al 
quainted with Vhe circumstance ffif tn 


case, but, what was^a roost extraordinarypune to be among the selected victims of 
reason, becauA h?*knew all the magis¬ 
trates. Surely such a statement qs that 
did not afford any ground for withholding 

l>v *Wr. Brougham asked, what di<^^fe“ ( 
argument of the hon. member amount to? 
tie knew nothing of the truth or false¬ 
hood of the present petition, but, ilfseem«.| 
ed, he was acquainted wij,h the ground¬ 
lessness of petitions that had been drawn 
up by other persons, with whom the pre- 
sent petitioner was wholly unacquainted. 

The hon. member would not listen to this 
petition, because it came from the same 

S uarter from which others had proceeded. 

iertuinly it was from a man—a man of 
Glasgow—a man who complained of ill- 
treatment—and that was the *whole*simi- 
larity. Now, though some petitioners 
might have acted improperly, the petitions 
of all wflo complained of ill-treatment 
were not therefore tq be looked upon as 
fabulous. The hon. member said* the 
meetiag was for a very (Ji^erent purpose 
from that pretended; Aid this statement 
he fouftded on the confessions of certain 
persons who had been taken. But there 
was«another sort of evidence, which, he 
Was sorry to say, was falling into discredit 
in that House, namely, the evidence of 
witnesses before a jury. Why was not 
the man brought to trial ? Thg non. mem- 
her sa id there was abundance of evidence 
" liPTfce confessions of the persons taken 
with him, and added to that, Mr. Salmond 
might have given his testimony. Thete 
was then abundant evidence to convict 


him if he had been guilty of any crime; 
and why was it not put to the test? Had. 
not this man a right to say, “ You krierw 
yon coold pro^ nothing against me; and 
therefore you attained from bringing tne 
to trial." purely this’was not fair, a 
humane, or a decent way of treating an 

accused person. JF* 

• Mr. Finlay said, hej ej/Gld speak confi¬ 
dently to two poinf^m tne petition; first, 
that the petitioner was not innocent, as 
he jiad represented himself tb be; and 
n§xt, that the magistrates had' not acted 
improperly. , » 

Mr. Broaghanmfe*^£llnted a petition 
of a similar riSlure, from John Keith, 
a cotton spinner, of Glasgow^ otie of the 
persons arrested with the former peti¬ 
tioner. He also presetted a petition from 
William Edgar, teacher of Bridgeton, by 
Glasgow; setting forth, 

¥ That Jhe Petitioner had the misfor- 


ministerial vengeance in the late prose¬ 
cutions for alleged treason, the origin and 
object qf which have now been so fully 
developed to the country; that the peti¬ 
tionertemeeives his case has a peculiar 
claim/to the attention of the House, a 
case which hepreygnes is unparalleled in 
tlfe # historwS$ I fiSnti8h judicature; that a 
panel shofild be three times put on his 
defence for the same supposed crime, and 
three times called upon to plead to the 
same charges in successive indictments; 
that the petitioner was forced from his 
school by foe imperious fiat of magisterial 
authority, and immured in a prison, to the 
grdat detriment tif his health; that though 
he offered surety for his appearance when 
called upon, ypt it was peremptorily re¬ 
fused ; tha^ he was hurried from one pri¬ 
son to another bound like a feloh, and 
hand-cuffed like a vuffian; that he wad 
shut ujgin solitude for twenty weeks to¬ 
gether ; that he had there only the allow¬ 
ance and treatment of a common culprit, 
arid that from his cell he was dragged 
b|for&,a tribunal as of$gn as the pleasure 
or cfqrice of his prosecutors suggested; 
that til's petitioner suffered all these in¬ 
dignities innocept ly rm a d consequently un¬ 
justly, is full£ uemonstrated by the result 
of the proceedings, a result which at ohee 
vindicated his character and covered’hia 

f irotecutors with guilt, disgrace, and con- 
usion ; that while the petitioner submit*-;, 
his case to the House, and jonfiden t 
expects a competent redress Iwr lliti im*** 
juries he has sustained; he also hopes that' 
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the House wHl, by a prompt arid decisive 
interference, convinoe the nation in ge¬ 
neral, and ministers' and their pliant in¬ 
struments and agents m particular, that 
such flagrant prooeedingsAvill not in fu¬ 
ture he tolerated, ahd thA the complaints 
and grievfe^ces of the meanest citizen 
sball nbt jjnsl^oredressed, nor their rights 
andlibetties aeViolated with impunity; 
add praying the IloiSflter'to take the case 
of .the.petitioner under serious considera¬ 
tion, award him such indemnification/or 
Ills complicated wrongs ae’he is in justice 
entitled to, and, jaboye all, adopt such 
measures as the like in all 

tune coming.” ' '**•■ 

jMr; Botwety said, that he did not rise 
to oppose the petition being laid on the 
table, but to observe that the acts alluded 
to in this as well a6 in the two former 
petitions, were not done under the suspen* 
sion of the Habeas Corpus aqt, but ac¬ 
cording to the ordinary course of law. 1 
Therefore if the Indemnity bill were pftsed, 
the parties complaining would not be pre¬ 
cluded from redress for such aejs, if the 
complaints were well-founded. 

■ Mr. Brougham observed, tHatVk^justice 
of the remark which he made last ri'^ht, 
namely,that some gentr y men were cheerW 
the measure alluded to' on. merm 

bef, without being aware of the Character 
arid object of that measuse, was fully il¬ 
lustrated by the observation which the 
House had <just heard. For the hon % mem¬ 
ber professed ta think that the Indemnity 
bill'did not propose to screen*from any 
action at law such acts of oppression a% the 
pidfitioner complained of? because suth 
acts did not takerplace under the suspen¬ 
sion of the Habeas Corpus^ whereas this 
bth extended to all acts done w^th a view 
to what*was called the preservation of the 
phbHc peace, or the suppression of con¬ 
spiracy, since the 26th of January, 1817. 
Therefore the hon. gentleman misunder¬ 
stood this bill, and upoA that misunder¬ 
standing he should expect his vote again&t 
it% future. • *, / t 

eJMFr. BosvoeU gaid^ thit he did not wjp- 
the bill alluded to upon such s(fecific 
grounds. He cert a i nly g ras not aware 
tmttthts bill extended to the, cases stated 
byftfie petitioners; but persuaded of the 
Ipyiaf ‘iekl of the persons complained of 
bfthe petitioners, he Vas glad to find tSiat 
tmj'.’brfl ‘proceeded to such an extent as 
t^ieamc<Lgdqtlem«%J'iad stated, *and he 
more readily vote for its adop- i 

*1^*4 T . ' * ♦j * ■ -\p •* • * •* I 
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The Petitions were ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. < 

Sa£t <DirriES.3 Mr. Cahroji said, he 
was happy that he should not have to 
trouble the UVsk," on the subject on which 
he had given/notice of a motion, as a eons* 
mittee woulq he conceded to httn An the 
Salt Duties , He had had a oommunica- 
.tiojr^m-that subject with the chancellor 
of* the (exchequer, and a committee of 21 
ip^mbev.? would-be appoptted. Had the 
nomination of the committee rested whoJULn^, 
with him, lit might, perhaps have been 
somewhat rfiflefently composed; still, how* 
ever, he wffitfno means dissatisfied. He 
slliuld, therefore', move, •« That a Select 
Emnmittee.be appointed, to tdAe into con¬ 
sideration < tb^ > laws relating to the Sale 
Diiies, and Jhe means of remedying the 
inconveniences arising therefrom.” 

r.V'gruurn , in seconding the motion, 
Congratulated the House on the course 
adopted by the rigiTf"’ hdn. gentleman. 
He believed that the most material benefit 
ifould be derived from (tie labours of the 
comp'ittee, both with respect to the reve- 
jw'-t ind to the public morals. A tevidon 
o'f the salt duty laws was the greatest 
boon that could be bestowed on the people* 
He believed he should be able to prove, 
that, between two and three millions a- 
year might be saved by a modification of *• 
commutation of the duties. 

Mr. Egerton was extremely glad that a 
committee had been granted to inquire^ 
into this subject. The greatest benefit 
would be produced by it. The county, 
which he had the honour to represents 
suffered much from the existing system. 
The nlischief was great, in an agricultural' 
point ofiview, but it was still greater, aft' 
far as the morals of the country were 
concerned, which were materially injured, 
in consequence of the* temptation to smug¬ 
gling, induced by these high duties. 

Mr. Davenp(>r£ was very happy that 
some relief was about to be afforded from 
one of the most oppressive taxes eflsr Im¬ 
posed on the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
tiiat the subject, in every point of view, 
was worthy of the most serious considera¬ 
tion. He hoped those who would be 
appointed tqinvesligateit, would reooUeet 
that those duties afforded a very large 
revenue; and, if they were withdrMWT* 
that it'would be necessary to adopt some 
other mode of raising a sum equivalent to 
time given up. ' C 1 v -'■ 1 ' 
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Mr. Cqlcrqft said, he awter- ceuld bw ofibaX chsrectar.tpok the Howtby (Wr- 
proposed to affect so large a proportion sf prise, N<? wen, from reading tbe|gpartf 
the revenue as a million and a half* which of tpe secret cojpu)iueQ 9 t oo^ tu^yiiPfjEift 
the duties nasal* produced, within* the led ^ expect sp^i provisions qf iudempfc. 
idea of finding some substitute, a Id the fleattoa. They Acre to include, uqt slop# 
present eircums*gnc«« of yheAmuntry, it magistrates end cfcut*btes, hm eWfa ^ 
was quite necessary that soaA substitute vatq^sop* who might have ej,d*red the 
should be found, before $o much of the houses of people wjthput w? Varraptor 
revenue could be withdrawn. proper authority. This a# an abuse pf 

A committee was then appointed.*^ jioyer not contemplate fe *ny previous 

• discussion of the measure. He put it, 
Indbmwitt tyu,.] The Afttmw therefore, so the candour «f the nobis 
haviug moved the ordet/oftne lord to say, whether it was not due to the 
day lor the second reading of th/ Indem- House tq obtain information before it w,ai 
.nity Bill, * I called upon to ^w^^waisiona of that, 

Mr. Lambton observed, tfcypjere were extraordinary character ? No iryutyCOidft 
on the paper, two orders before that novjl arise tft any party from tbe delay, aa the 
moved, whicJf, he supposed ought to tabfe. bill of indemnity had a retrospective ape, 
precedence of it. « * } ration, and as no legal process could bat. 

The Speaker said, he believed the und<| s - acted upon during the existing vacation, 
standing of the House was, that no 01 V before the next term, 
order had precedence of another.</Thl^j J.ord Castlereogh observed, that tbe 
individual who first caught his *eye was, farguments*of the hon. and learned gan- 
he believed, entStled>o proceed. But the tleraaa, though applicable to the b(U in, 
House would decide whether tjie hon. committee, did not bear upon the prut- 
member was misled, as to his nothin o£ ciple of the measure gn the second reading, 
precedence, or whether he (the Spencer), »Mr. l'krney denied that the subject 
XaisCOncvived the usual course of p^ccftu*. could be.jV> well discussed at any outer 
Mr. Lambton said, that as the indemnity* 0 time^rtf the bill was now read a second 
b : ll was likely to occupy a considerable timfT there coul d be no future opportUs, 
time, it would be more convenient so dis-^ nidy to corrqpfavlCSPformed so material a, 
cuss the other orders before it came on. parf of the bill. But th<*nohle lord waa 
•His hon. and learned friend had a motion so elated by his c triumph last night, tbaL 
fixed for that evening which ought to be he could not think it possible for any map 
disposed of before this agbject should be to be right but himself. Reason, and; 
brought forward, argument, and discussion^ must all giye> 

Lord Costlerengh observed, that as way at.onoe before his invincible majority*, 
tbe order now moved was the most im- It was quite evident that one-haif of this, 
portant, and as there was no precedence biU was quite sew to the House. Tbe. 
with respect to orders of the day, the House thought inquiry necessary as to the., 
hoa. gentleman would feel the propriety proceedings towards persons committed., 
of suffering tbe Indemnity bill to Rfoceed, under the suspension act, previously *qt 
and not put it off till a late hour in the the introduction of any act of indemnity., 
evening. * As to the other pfoceedings respecting. 

Sir W. Burroughs spid, that if the House arms, papers, %nd persons connected with! 
would calmly consider the provisions of tumultuous assemblies, no inquiry was im 
tbe pnsgosed bill, it would feel it impos- stituted, and m» information was given., 
sihle to proceed thus hastily, or indeed TJhe report of th^ secret committee • was 
withotft obtaining most necessary informa- surely necessary, or ministers would mat 
tion. The bill comprehended three new hliwe proposed such a Wiemn proceedtsg. 
beads, on which inquiry was absolutely But the report never glanced at the 
essential, and on which the Reports of the seizures in quesuqp^ It had been much 
Secret committees were wholly silent* insisted on, (flat no persons had been 
although the present bill was supposed to apprehended* for treason, but in consa* 
emanate from their recommendation, quence of information on oath. Were the 
These were, tlie seizure of arms by enter- searches for arms and papers upon oath?. 

houses of the king’s subjects, the They were bound by their own prooeedp- 
seizure of papers, and the seizure of per- ing to* answer this question before thgfL 
aons found ip tumultuous assemblies. A called for indemnity. 1C imrf 
hill demanding indemnity for proceedings class of violations of law wfte justXled,V h 
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information upon oath, let it be shown /measure until farther inquiry. This wa* 
that thjp larger class proceeded also upon Ino time for it. The matter (Hid not appeac 
information on oath, which he very much |to him in the same light as it did to the 
doubted. To search Homes without any hon. *b§ronet. Indemnity should, in his 
such information was an unprecedented mind, bfe extended to magistrates on M« 
exercise of authority ; rand to carry an count of seAtete/ig for aims and papers as 
indemnit^pr such an exercisl by djptfof well as for any other part of their conduct, 
votes, wasSaually unprecedented,, and This point did not sessn to need any par- 
still more odlsas. . He would seriously ticular inqiiyy. Magistrates had no such 
put it to the Housdftw'bether five gentle-, geaSfal* power of search as that alluded 
■sen in it understood, when the bill was to. The question was, whether they 
introduced, that it contained any pich wpuld\ grant them indemnity for their 
clauses. r conductvin this respedt, acting — L tiTPlT 

Sir C. Monde said, that this was a very were upofj the notoriety of public danger, 
serious matlferpWNi-'siftW'h for arms and On the munition, .That the bill be now . 
papers was no slight afttrir. -The House read a 

should recollect the manner inwhicA such V Mr. Grenfell caid, he should not delay 
a power was formerly exercised in Ireland £HW House long with the fewN>bservations 
and the oppression to which it gaveri.se. hahad to make. He could not, however. 
Any information leading to such a sefcrch sober the measure to pass the second 
ought to be received with considerable r»ding with a silent vote. He was one 
distrust. By the constitution of England J* those who, in the last Session of par- 
it was every man's right, it was even hiswHiament, voted twice for the suspension of 
duty, be was bound to have arms for the the Habeas Corpus. *Tie €id so with re* 
protection of himself, his family, and pro- ference to the report of the first secret 
perty. They should eonsider the time at dommlttee, from a confidence in the state- 
which the search took place—a 'time Af menUfit contained, and in the persons by , 
great trouble and public Alasm^ which wjffln it was drawn up. He saw*on that/ 
rendered arms more necessary the "committee a noble lord (Milton) the, 
purpose of defence. Were magistrates member for Yorkshire, he saw the lat_ 
and their agents to be"flf!maWteary judges JVIr. Ponsonhy, and others of great consti- 
of the use to v&ich a man intended*^ to tutional authority, who ail gave their sun- 
convert any arms found ir^ his possession ? port to what the reports set forth. Hq 
Were, they to presume a bad intention would confess, however, that when the 
merely from the circumstance of finding facts were disclosed upon which the re- 
them ? When £he bill was brought to his port was founded, they did not appear to 
house he was astonished, on looking over him of such a character as he had ex¬ 
it, to find an indemnity proposed for those pected. Still, reooilecting what seemed 
who had thought proper tc search for afcd to be the feelings of the metropolis and 
seize arms. Magistrates ot any other other parts of the country in 1817; re- 
men had no right to break open a man’s collecting how the House was assailed 
house for this purpose, except £t the suit with petitions compounded of folly and 
of the king, and even then it was under mischief, which, under the pretence of 
proper restrictions. They should not pass reform, aimed at nothing less than revo- 
sa indemnity bill for mattels which had lution; recollecting,,, too, that it was a 
never been under the consideration'of the tiaoe'of great pressure and public distress, 
Secret Committees. If r.he House was when many of the lower order gi me- 
determined to agree to the measure with- chanics were ouf work, and of course 
out any time being allowed fgr inquiry, desirous of change, he could not Repent 
or for a return upimthe* three new heads of the votes he had given. In these eir- 
aUuded to, it signified little to talk any cumstances, he owed it to his own oonsis- 
mote about the bill. ^Hjgjooner they got tsney to give his support to the bill of 
rid of it the better. ItwasS mere moc- Indemnity, and it was accordingly his in¬ 
ker/ of legislation to proceed in such a tendon to give it his support in all its 
manner. stages. , 

Mr* Bathurst said,* that the objection Lord Latcelles said, he wished to talcs 
proposed should be made ip the committee this opportunity of stating a few circwiw * 
ms, not upon the secogiJf reading 6f the stances connected with a petition which 
11m in H mSUmmiu uge. the House could had been presented from an individual 
dispose of th? question of delaying th« upon a previous evening. The name of 
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the individual' to whom he alluded was 
Richard Lee.* In hia petition, speaking 
of an unfortunate man named Riley, who 
had died by his own hand in pram, he 
said, that to make the cell fit foAhig re¬ 
ception, he waa under ilecelsity of 
removing away tfie clotted blood with hia 
own hands. Upon the aubject.of this pe¬ 
tition, he had received a lettfer which be 
would take the liberty of reeling, tfr the 
House. It was from Mr. Stavelpy, tl^p 
keeper of York gaol. It would be recol- 
^ that Lee's petition set, ovft 5/ 

'"stating that he was innocent dr all the 
m charges brought against hwu. J The per- 
* son whose letter he held inNg^Jynd, said, 
that he was truly sorry »to find that Mi 
had been deceived in the character 
Lee; that he had writtem to* lord S*d- 
mouth, praising him for his good and Re¬ 
gular conduct, and stating that he fiilt 
sincere contrition for the guilt he h€d inu 
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together, and wera only placed in the 
same room because it was more commo¬ 
dious. This statement seemed, if true, 
sufficient to do Away that part of the petl* 
tion which referral to his being associated 
with a felon.' HWey was stated to have 
put an end to his own life in a^dt of de¬ 
rangement, arising from close confine)- 
menW This language gfw,. no doubt, 
thrown out with of inducing the 

public to believe that the rigour, of hia 
imprisonment was the occasion ef his com* 
mitfing suicide. The letter, however, 
stated, that Riley was first confined at 
Huddersfield, w^n^bfaetempted to-put 
an end to his li&rf>y hanging himself. This 
showdd that the disposition to suicide 
prevailed previous to confinement st-York, 
From an affidavit sworn before the rev* 
Mr.* Reid, by a person named Richard 
Carlton, who was confined at the same 

_„ 0 tiipe with Lee and Riley, it appeared that 

curred; but that he now seemed disposed Previous fo the suicide committed by the 


to fall back iu|p hiWormer evil practices. 

On the day he was discharged |jrom pri¬ 
son, he came up, and in the preseAce of 
the rev. Mr. Deal try, a magistrates ex¬ 
pressed, himself satisfied with thg titagt- 
'nient he had received while in confinement/ 

*£!« warrant was dated on the 22d of J uly, I 

and he was ip prison until December. I odmpense hiiTi^flPllSs trouble; that depo- 

tt __i_v ..._ _ _ •_1 _ :__ 1 i_ a. __. j*__j 


He never had more than a single iron put 
.upon him of 5 lb., being ’weighed in the 
presence of Mr. Dealtry. It was the 
custom of the place, for^the better secu¬ 
rity of prisoners, to fix such an iron upon 
them. He had 10^ lb. of bread a week, 
together with 6d. to purchase potatoes, 
besides which Lee and Riley were allowed 
7i. a week each by lord Sidmouih. Such 
were some of the statements jn the*letter 
which he had received. Thy were in 
complete contradiction to the allegations 
of Lee’s* petition. Tiie only part of it 
which appeared to be true was hi^ being 
associated for some finie with a felon*who 
was afterwards executed. At first he was 
placed*in the same room* with other pri¬ 
soners? but the letter went on to state, 
that he was afterwards removed into the 
same qell with Riley and Win. King, who 
was charged with the murder of his wife^ 
that King was sent there by the directions 
of the clergyman, that he might have an 
opportunity of hearing good books read.. 
He was removed on the 25tlf of July, so 
thty they if ere not more than five days 


* For a copy of RichaidLee’s petition, 
me p. 590. 


lattes) they lived three weeks together'; 
that when Lee found what had happeoed, 
he called out to ong of the watchmen of 
the prfsOn, 8nd a surgeon was imrae* 
diately*scfit for; that Lee asked deponent 
to cUidn up the blood before the coroner 
shySld come, saying, that he would re- 


neflt according cleaned t% the blood him* 
self, without any help from Lee, who traa 
not required, and did not assist in it. 
Such were the facts conveyed Jo him in a 
letter from the keeper of thy York gaoL He 
thought itshis duty to lay them before, the 
House, without meaning at all to throw 
any blame upon the hon. member who 
had present^ Lee’s petition to the House. 
The writer he knew to be a most respect¬ 
able man in *his situation, and for the 
space of ftventy-six years, during which 
he had filled it, this.was the first charge of 
severity that-lie ever knew to have been 
brougnt against him. 

Sir Francis Burdett observed, that he 
dsd not intend to gnter into a detailed dis¬ 
cussion at presept on the Indemnity bill, 
jShriicularly as it waB tfls intention to*deli- 
ver his opinion yi it after it came out of 
the committee, ot^ifcp third reading. He 
was anxious MS offer an observation on the 
statements list made by the noble lord. 
He did notanean to imply, that the*per* 
soi* of whom the noble lord spoke did hot 
deserve the character, at the same time., 
that he could notSUhelp adverting to thk 
singular kind of pc 
he introduced die office of #gaoler; as 
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indeed, he w*s {peeking oftbe vice-chan- 
•eefior pf (he Ueiversity of Oxford. No- 
jWog could he more unsatisfactory to the 
country then the eoateeyif producing in 
that House leasers from unolers to answer 
grata chargesof oppression, brought by 
ana ehleafibed, against thebi. To suen 
etat®w»tSS*s|r even to the depositions of 
fwi aoners whoweije under their control 
0t asarted their“»«*Ofci»**. he could pay no- 
•foeOtion. What he had himself witnessed* 
■storing* the investigation at < Cold-^ath- 
-Jieldsnad convinced bira r that no depen¬ 
dence whatever should be placed on these 
partial reprenenSsAaps* ^he House should 
not entertain them. (lfSimy wished to in¬ 
quire into the truth or falsehood*, they 
should have \he question fully before them 
ia a regular parliamentary shape. Hav¬ 
ing said thus much on the noble lord’s 
abatement, he could not sit down without 
catpressing his surprise at the reason giyen 
an hon. member near him ( Mr. Gren*^ 
fw) for his assent to the present bill. 
That hon, gentleman was induced, he said, 
to vote for the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus aet on the authority of the late 
Mr. Penaonby. Now the that 

■Mr. Ponsonby had voted against th^jSus- 
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thought the oth&r reason of th&ion. gen¬ 
tleman equally extraordinary; for it 
amounted to this—that because the people 
had been oppressed by want, they ought 
40 forfeit tbeif liberties. One hdn. gen- 
thnmn (colonel Stanhope) had .indeed 
contended, that it was Mr. Cobbett’s 
writings which had created the necessity 
of suspending the Habeas Corpus. He 
certainly thought Mr. Cobbett a powerful 
writer* but he had never imagined that he 
posseased the degree of influence now attri¬ 
buted to him. It wgs singular to hear it 
represented that the government, with the 
means of bribing and corrupting almost 
•he whole press of the conhtry, in addition 
to the exertion of their„own wit, intellect, 
gnd literary talents, should attaoh so 
much importance To what was sometimes 
galled twopenny trash, and always de- 
Otribed as maintain\j)£.dnctrines equally 
false and absurd. Here whs an instance, 
likewise, of a writer making nse of no 
disguise, but publishing hi, opinions 
always udder his own name# seeking, no 
indirect advantage, like but fuHy 

eKpoped to the hostih^' of his opponents. 

iP 610 hen. member who 
impose of th^ quale. Cobbett as so formi¬ 


dable, would send to him ths rfeftatotioK W 
his principles* with which hh had AtawM 
the Hotwi, it would be allowed a place id 
his publication. This reason, hoWeVet, 
was perhaps as good as any other which 
had behn aheigqed for P 9 violent a breach 
of the constitution. Ilis majesty’s minis* 
tecs well knew that*there had been no 
treason in Ijie country, and that the «*dy 
contpJracy was a conspiracy to prevent 
inform. It Was, indeed, going too for Hr 
plead these miserable subterfuges in jostS 
ticatfon qt a proceeding, w hich 
always contend the House had no right to 
adopt. They were appointed to protect* 
not to stypfrpfai the Constitution 1 ; to ex> 
';nd, ami not jo withdraw from the Sulb- 
t the benefits and protection of the few, 
had hlrettdy gone somewhat farther 
n lie intended in the present state of 
proceeding, and should reserve what 
ml farther to object, ^iot only to the 
principle,' but the provisions of the bill, 
till it should have grrtTfe into a committee, 
through^which he conceived it to be im¬ 
possible that it should pass in its pfesbect 
forrry. 

/&r Ramilly thought the subject?be-/ 
'“fore the House one which required their 
most serious consideration. It ought trfiff; 
therefore, to be hurried through in such 
a manner as not to allow members to 
form decided opinions upon it. He did. 
not then mean to enter into the subject, 
as he understood the b 11 was to be refers 
red to a committee to-morrow. But when 
the question should be put for th£ 
Speaker’s leavingr the chair for the pur¬ 
pose of going into the commitfee, he 
should oppose it, in order to have an op¬ 
portunity of making known his opinion on 
the priqciple of the bill. 

Lord Folkestone asked the noble lord 
whether he wished to enter into the contest 
formerly mentioned relative to the prece¬ 
dents as tu bills of indemnity ? If so, he 
was prepared to prove, that none^pf the 
precedents qifoled justified the bill now 
called for. 

Lord Castlcreagh said, he was not pre¬ 
pared to say how far the precedents 
quoted might apply. His opinions on the 
subject of precedents were, however* no- 
changed. • » 

The question being put, “ That the bill 
be now react s second time, the House di¬ 
vided: Ayes* 89; Noes, 24. 

. . fa Minority, . , .7 

Altborp, vise. Barnett, James' ■* 
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Brougbam, Hasty 
ftsooughs, sir W. 
Calvert, Charles 
Folkestone, viscount 
Hornby, E. 

Heron, sir Robt. 
Hamilton, lord A* 
Hurst, Robert 
LeferrtR C. 8. < 

Madocks, W. A. 
Monck, sir Q. 

Martin, Heniy 
Newman, R. v 


Newport, sir John 
Ord, Wm. 

Robarts, W. T. 
Romiliy, sir S. • 
Scudamore, K. P. 
Smith, W. \ 

Shat p, itobt. 
Tierney, Tt. hon. G. 
Wilkins,-Walter * 
Wood, ^Merman 
Tellers?*'' 
Lambton, J. G„ 
Burdett, sir P‘. 
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’"^"iJ'flTRUCTION OF PllOPEr.TY Tax 
Returns.] The debate oq the adjourn- 
* ed motion of the 4th inatuor being re* 
sumed, 9 

Lord Casilereagh said, that his riph| 
lion, friend had no objection to the mot on 
generally, but to the mode in which it r'as 
framed. The operations of a committee 

on the aubject would be very slo* ai\l | to one of the three strange men; in that 
laborious. If a motion for the produc- l^tate, unefer an escort of dragoons, the 


tion of the act^unt^for the inquiry into 
which the committee was to be appointed, 
did not elicit sufficient information, fort lies 
measures might be resorted to. He jvould 


property tax as were no longer necessary' 
for the public service.” • 

*• After some conversation between the 
chancellor of the exchequer and Mr. 
Brougham, the following motion was 
agreed toThat there be laid before 
the House a statement of the measures 
taken for destroying suoh Books and Pa¬ 
pers relative to the Property Tax, under 
schedule D, as are no longer necessary 
for the collection of arrears, or the hear¬ 
ing of appeals or other proceedings pend¬ 
ing” . 
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*• Wednesday , A^a wdh 11. 

Pk^ticn of James Sellers com¬ 
plaining of the Operation of the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act.] Sir 
F. Burdett presen ted a Petition from James 
Betters, late a state prisoner in Beading 
$« o1 ; setting forth, 

“ That the Petitioner has followed the 
biteiness of a cutler io Manchester on his 
o«Kfe account for twelve years last past; 
that for nine year^ J>e occupied a place in 
Church- street, Man theater, Whe re he was 
at work on tfee-_28th of March, 1*817, 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 
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when a Mr. Withington, then .high 
constable, entered the petitioners amp, 
attended by a posse of constables; 
Withington se : #ed the petitioner by the 
breast, draggeu. him about, presented a 
double-barrelled' pisMl at him, with a 
bayonet affixed to the end, r> -veering if 
the petitioner stirred, he w,.uld blow his 
braios out; at the eairyi time the peti¬ 
tioner had made^Sv.voered no resistance; 
the petitioner asked the liberty to put on 
hisjeoat, which was refused, having had it 
off when at work; on his wife offering 
Mm his coat, Withington ordered her to 
stand back, or ijg, w^-'f'.wiErhpr through; 
in that state, vw*hovk coat, the petitioner 
was Brought out of his shop* together 
with three strange men who* were in the 
shop bringing or taking away work; and 
the^aetitioner’s handkerchief was stripped 
from his neck, and with it his hands tied 


petitioner, together with others, were 
triumphantly marched to prison; on 
arriving there, the petitioner was put into 
& cold dell or weaving shop, where he 


--p-- -tr kuiu ten ui weaving suuu, nucic lie 

l move, therefore, as an amendment, “^^at remainedjsam five o’clock in the evening 
tliere be laid before the House a state < > untiLeleven the same night, a cold season 
Ipeat of the measures taken for destroying of df; c yeai . } no fi re without coat, and in 
Mch books and papers^ relative jo the^^^ad state ofhdflltn, which almost starved 

- hiift to dtsath ; at eleveiftj’elock at night 
the petitioner jras removed to a cell, 
where he remained until Sunday morning 
the 30th of March, when he was brought 
out toliave irons put on, yhich done, he 
was with others the same morning sent 
off to London; the weight of the irons, 
added to the surfeit caught in prison, and 
a severe blriW he received with a large 
stick from deputy Nadin of Manchester 
when in irpns, very much injured the pe¬ 
titioner’s health, the effects of which are 
at this time felt; op the 31st of March 
the pctitioner*arrived in London, and on 
the 1st of April underwent an examina¬ 
tion before lord«Sidmouth, when his lord- 
ship committed him to the House of Cor¬ 
rection, Cqld-Bath-fields; on the 9th of 
April he was a second time examined 
before his lord|)iip, when his lordship 
committed him toJKeading gaol, there to 
remain until delivered by due course of 
law; on she*10th of April he arrived at 
Reading, input nine in the evening,»apd 
on the followmg moPning he, along with 
John Knight wm Manchester, and- !>'4- 
thanief Hulton f\jn Ncw-mjjls^ Derby*, 
shire,; were put into a fcluii'j'Oiii ’j hawhi^ 
nothing but a straw bed to He opoih, 
(3Q) 
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tlier table, chair, or other necessary in the 
place; a turnkey named Tucker brought 
each prisoner a loaf, which should weigh 
one anil one half poutu^ and informed 
them that was the count/ allowance, and 
which wae to serve them unt(l the next 
day, upon%diich the petitioner and the 
other two sufi^rers asked if they could 
have necessary s^J^fetence for money, and 
were informed they*‘ffllg1it.; they then 
ordered tea or coffee, which shortly after 
was brought, and also butter; on offer ng 
payment, they were i.il'olmed that the 
governor woul d nof charge any thing for 
what they hail fTfTW*^ « '3n the 12th the 
prisoners were visited by the magistrates ; 
on complainuig of their treatment, the 
governor informed the magistrates, that 
he had received ntf orders respecting the 
treatment of the prisunois, but said, he 
had wrote to lord Siilmouth for instiuc- 
tions, and until he received an answer he 
would allow them something better thayf 
county allowance; in the course of 5 few 
da vs the petitioner and the other two 
sufferers were again visited by (he visit¬ 
ing magistrates, at which time the 
vernor stated to the prisoners tmt ne 
received orders from lord SidmoutliT 
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I ieparate apartments; on the petitioner 
md the other two sufferers strongly ob- c 
jecting to such separation before having 
got a settlement with the governor, eal- 
culating/from the shop-keeper’s demand 
then unpaid, and the hill .they had before 
discharged, there would he due to each 
about twenty-five shillings from the pro- 
niiseil guinea per week, the deputy go¬ 
vernor trhen informed the prisoners that 
hr was instructed by the gewernor to say, 
tl'Jft fye the governor had/Orders to supply 
them from his own table for the 
nient allowance of one guinea per week 
each; findingVbov could get no money, 
they were reluctantly obliged to send 



lie UlUV I. elllv kl it 

1C- yjjhls^ong 1; 

helinde, I'urnisl 
ai^Ttwo chair?, a 


n 

of their 


petitionei 

they called a state-room, three and a half 
by two and a quarter yards 
shed with a bed, one table, 
and one coal-box, a smokey 
chimney, and the whitlow fcstened down, 
which precluded the admission of fresh 
, a,r ; in that state room the petitioner 
ie go- ! rcmajPli d shut up from the 26th of April 
le had Up ffie 2'jth of July, excepting thcMibcrty 
iXjat- fof walking in the j ard one hour each, 
ing that the petitioiic%Tndthc otlur f\m | day ; from the confined state of the room,” 
sufferers were gacli toll? allowed pn&'Want of ev rcisc, addid to the sev critics 
guinea per week, to di-pose ot*ibr their j before stated, tjie petitioner's legs were 

subsistence as they saw proper, or he the J much swelled, and reduced in health to, 

governor offered to provide them every ' that degree that it was with difficulty that 
necessary for the guinea per week, each ;! he could walk about; the petitioner and 
the petitioner a«d the other two sufferers ; the other sulfeicr Ilulton (Knight having 
concluded to apply their o\\*n money, ! been removed) were then allowed to bo 
wishing to spare some trifle for the relief, together two or fiiree hours each day; 

familie? home; the ‘ and in a little time longer were permitted 
a shop-keeper to take ! to be together all day until the petitioner 

a few (kys after, the ■ was discharged, which was on the 1th of 

governor informed the prisoners that he ! Decimb.T 1S17, on entering into recog- 
was going to London for farther informs- ! nizimce to appear in London at the court 
tfon respecting their treatment, and would i of King’.—bench on ♦lie ‘Jbd of**January 
settle with them on his return, the ori-1 ISIS. to answer toaitharge of high trea- 
soners having then received no money ;! son that he was charged with ; being con- 
before tin.* governor’s A turn the shop- scions that hejt^d committed no rtficon- 
lieepcr w'as pressing for*1iis money, which . stitutional act, h5 did not sin ink from 
the prisoners were, obliged t« pay out ff, meeting any clnrgctliat might, be brought 
their own pockets; on the governor’s re- ' against him, but could not possibly ap- 
turn, j the prisoners sent several notes, 1 pear, being without the means; on'liis 
pressing him for a rt^ttlerqent to enable ifrriving in Manchester on the 6th of 
them to discharge the shop-kej pur's sc- Dece mber, ho did not possess more than 
cond demand, but the pctitimi^ and the , four shillings and sixpence, and found 
two Either sufferers gj»t no answer to such 
application until the 26'll or April, Hav¬ 
ing then been in the feUrTis* ward ^ixteen 
d ays w ithuotmoipxM»ran the 26th the 
informed the prisoners 
that they were that dav to be removed to 


>pa 

suffering 
governor sent it* 
their order 


TS 


in 


that his landlord had, w ithout any process 
or colour of law', the same week the peti¬ 
tioner w-as sent to London, forcibly Ub15k 
possession of his shop, tools, &c., giving 
tlfc petitioner’s wife a very few necessary 
articles of furniture, which have been 
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disposed of by the petitioner for subsist-! 
cnee since bis return, not being able tol 
get any employ, and having no tools tal 
work with at his own business; highland-* 
lord on taking forcible possessing placed 
another cutler in his shop, who cyitinucs 
to use the tools and possesses the business 
of the^ietitioner, \gho is now in a nyist 
wretched state, the little lie find his wife 
procure to^subsist upon being fnffti the 
nearly exhausted bounty of a lew fiieiul^; ' 
having sufferet^p the most severe ’manner 
in Cjjjjgequence of the suspension of tbB 
Habeas Corpus act both in person aud 
property, as well as the losa of his tools 
and business, through thft most unjusti-' 
fiable and unconstitutional proceedings 
of administilttiofl, the petitioner is 1110:4 
reluctantly obligdWo threw himself 011 
the protection of the House, for such 
redress as they in their wisdom may judge 
necessary, reljing on the justice and 
liberality of the House.” 

Ordered to^ie ol*»the table, and to be 
printed. # 

• ■ 

Indkm vitvBii.i..] The Attormu'.ge- 
^ neml having moved the order of jlie^ay 
for going into a Committee on the Indein-* 
# nity Hill, 

Sir Samuel Jtmnilly rose. lie snjd that 
as the objections which lie had to the bill, 

, were objections to the principle of it, or 
father to the different principles upon 
which the different partj of it proceeded, 
lie ought properly to have stated them 
upon the second reading, and it was his 
intention to have done * 0 . It was through 
deference to the opinion of others, and not 
from his own judgment; that lie had, thin 
as the attendance wa-, v.henAhc bill was 
read a second time, deferred Ins object to 
the present stage of it. lie should, how¬ 
ever, n<*v resist thejbifr’firoeceding any 
farther. Whetheivtfonsidered by itself, or 
would be aetedun in 
future times, it appeared to him to be a 
measure most objectmitaBlo and most 
dangerous. It was improperly called a 
mere bill of Indemnity. The object of 
Iuj^mnity was only to protect individuals 
from public prosecutions to which they 
might have exposed themselves, but wills- 
out interfering with the rights of private 
individuals ; but the object of this bill was 
to annihil to such rights. its true des- 
Cfiigtion was a bill to take away all legal 
remedies, from those who had suffered 
from an illegal and arbitrary exercise of ( 
authority, and to punish those who pre -1 


sumed to have recourse to such remedies 
by subjecting them to the payment of dou¬ 
ble costs. Upon the importance of such a 
proceeding, it jyould not be necessary for 
him to enlarge, ijfhinothingelse, yet in this, 
even the supporters of the bill, he pre¬ 
sumed, would agree with him, yet nothing 
but unjust necessity, nothii^ but a clear 
demonstration that tlje safety of the peo¬ 
ple, which was .erne law, required 

it,‘could justify parliament withholding the 
protectiorwof the law, and closing the tri¬ 
bunals against tjiose who were demanding 
jflstice : and the only question would be, 
’whether the pubbe spi'iy,y-^ro«illy called for 
such ameasuredT Hie rendering justice to 
the irljured was the first object .of all go¬ 
vernments. It was peculiarly that of the 
British constitution. •Ours was pre-emi¬ 
nently a government of law and justice. 

In the Great Charter of our liberties, one 
of its most sacred provisions was, that 
Justice slufhld be denied to no man. When 
mly sovereigns enter on the discharge of 
those sacred duties to which they are cal¬ 
led, the solemn path they take is, to 
iftlministar law and justice with mercy 
in all tUeij^jiiJgnients ; and it had hitherto 
’ hccipthc/pioud boast of this country, that 
thstfe was no man so poor and abject as 

be below th£«fftdfccti'in, nor so ,power¬ 
ful* as to«be above the fcach of the law. 
When, therefore, parliament was about to 
declare, in violation of principles hitherto 
so religiously adhered J o, that for a cer¬ 
tain cliss of British subjects tfiere should 
be no law*md no justice, it behoved it at 
j least* to proceed with great caution and 
[ deliberation. JTho duty the House was 
about to disfluirge was no'e»s solemn than 
ujudici.il duty. It was, fn truth, sitting in 
judgment, nor upon one, but upon a great 
number of individual cases, and with this 
strange disadvantage, that it was deciding 
iii totul ignorance of all the circumstances 
of thetases upon which it decided It was 
declaring, that tiie injured should iiave no \ 
redress, without kjiowlng the number, the 
nntuse, or the pxtent of the wrongs of 
vthich they complained. Upon a proceed¬ 
ing so extraordinary and so hazardous, it 
was impossible uiepter with too much care 
and auxiety.* 

ThereVertj only three objects which the 
bill hadinVew ; first, to protect the minis¬ 
ter* in tlic\ts of authority they hadexer- 
cised: seconul^. to indemnify magistrates 
in themets thoyiSjjl done for suppressing 
insurrections, or "< ■ ■ a y' 1 ! ”1 t t-“B MM f* i 
nent danger to the state: tfbd, thirdly, to 
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protect private individuate who have giren jttbem were previously' Assured that their 
information to government, from the dan* I names should not be disclosed, and their 
ger which is supposed may attend the dis- [^depositions should not be wed, afforded 
closure of their names apd of their evi* I no sdbmity whatever against the moat uu» 
dence. As far as the HII related to the I just an#cruel imprisonment. An oath 
first of these objects, it Had been consider -1 derived its sanction in courts of justice l 
ed by many persons in a very erroneous from the knowledge of the party • who 
point ofvieitK Several gentlemen, parti- takes it, that if he swears what ia fij/ae, he 
cuiarly the mebther^for Bristol fMr. Pro* may be prosecuted and punished for the 
theroe] and an /mfT swcmber woo was.at, evidence ho gives; but a mar* whose tea* 
this moment advancing to his place (Mr. trmony. is t'o remain for ever in secrecy, 
Marryat), had said, that parliament pav- pvfears under no such ofteck; upon his 
ing given extraordinary powers to his ma- evidence there is no restraint bafcjdai. 
jesty's ministers, were bound to bear them which religion imposes, and to a man 
harmless in these powers, wicked enougt) to bring forward a false , 

unless it Aould appeartfett they had been accusation to gratify his resentment or his 
abused. A njore mistaken notion than this malice, religion can have little influence, 
could hardly be entertained. For the *The secret informations *ihu$ given being 
exercise of the pbwers given by parlia* only to lead tfl commitment, but not to be 
ment, however they might have been cx* made the ground of any farther proceed* 
ercised, the ministers wanted no indem- ing, flight not, though given upon oath 
nity. The act that gave the powyrs indem* to have been considered as affording any 
nified ministers in the exercise of thejpf’ ground for depriving men of their liberties. 
Whether the bill passed or not the cofftluct The evidence upon iffiich (magistrates are 
of ministers could never be called in ques- authorized to commit men, isthat evidence 
tion in any court of justice, for having done bpon* which they are afterwards to be 
what parliament had declared that ‘it brought to trial. It is to answer that 
should be legal for them to'ch*, *An in- ( ^chflrg&that they are committed,*and not J 
demnity had been thought necessary hs hen upon the chance that some other charge 
ministers, in times o fcjcar city, had taWm may be brought against them. * 

upon themselves to lay al^mbargo on tOfe*. •* Ministers, it was said, had not in any in- 
shipping which mere tvasno law \o author* stance abused any of the extraordinary 
ize but when an act of .parliament had powers they had exercised. This might' 
previously passed to sanation such anem- be so; but the House had no reason to 
bargo, whomever heard of an indempityfor say that it was so, they had no informa- 
the ministers who had commanded it 1 tion on the subject, but what ministers 
And yet so little is this bill understood, in had themselves thought proper to afibrd. 
such ignorance of its true nature is ft. dis- The only inquiry that had taken place was 
posed of, that gentlemen have voted for* it one conducted in secrecy, by tne minis- 
as a necessary consequence or the Suspen- ters themselves? All other inquiry the 
sion act, though the Suspension act could Housfc had* rejected, though their tabic 
not possibly make any indemnity requi- was loaded with petitions and complaints, 
site. If ministers are to b&indemnitied, it It had pleased-indeed, an lion, gentleman, 
nSust be for conduct which the Suspension the member for soi.:t» place whibh he did 
act did not authorize—it milst be, pot for not recollect, aqd js iioin he knew not 
detaining men in custody under that law, how 1 to describe otherwise than that he 
but for committing them to prison against was the gentlepian who professed tpepeak 
all law. It has been said, indeed, by tHte only that he might prove his own consrst- 
attorney-general, and it was said bef<nreb f y eucy, and that he might vindicate tile cha- 
the noble lord (Castlerdagh), that the mi- racier of parliament (Mr. Fremantle) had 
sisters have not in a single instance com- said, that all the petitions that had been 
nritted any man but *upnn informations preferred were disproved. In this state- 
taken upon oath. If this be'^o, a hat oc- ment, the lion, gentleman must surely have 
casion have they for an indemnity ? What confounded proof with assertion. Some of 
authfirity, however, beyond that of the mi- the facts contained in some of the petb 
ntsters themselves, cbmmuiufcated to \he tions had been denied, but none had been. 
Secret Committee, had t^CTlouse for this or ever would be disproved, for the Heart* 
fact ? It shogl d be ob jg^ed.-too, thal these had resolved that all opportunity of proof 
“ “rath of which ministers slfould be refused. It was not true, now- 
talk so mueh^if the persons who gave ever, even that the petitions bag been met 
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with a denial. Of eleven petitions whichll open vote* minister* were sometimes left in 
v hadbeen the subject of one night's discus-1 a minority, but when they proceeded by 
ion, there were only three of which anyI ballot this never could be the case. The 
the facts were denied ; all the.fafcts or House was divided into different parties' 


uic s mjm were uqhicu y 011 1uc.11 

aivthe others remained undisputed- The 
Haase had refused all examinafon—it 
hadSi^jected all proof—-and it was now 
about fteremptorii)» to decide. It was 
was abouh to declare that theA should be 
no investigation even in the ordinary 
courseof justiOR. and to exercise thepowess 
of the legislatui\by closing up theav^nijej 
to «.’■» tribunals. 

But there had been an inquiry, it was 
pretended, by the committdfe,— commit¬ 
tee named by the ministers, and upon 
which they had not blushed to nominate 
themselves. *" It^rnd been declared by » 
right hon. gentlemalNMr. Canning) in the 
first reading of the bill, that his majesty’s 
ministers had taken no part in the debate, 
because it was! a subject on which it be¬ 
came them rather to submit to the opinion 
of others, thanito tafete any prominent part 
themselves; and yet those ministers who 
pretended to be so modest in publifc, had 
no objection to name their own committee, 


to become themselves the most active ni&n- they ctrulAxfe'fcurely rely. To the gentle- 

1__£• a- _i__ _ii *_ _• 1_ __ l ff 1 • _ki __r_ 1 __ 1 _1 __ 


Jbers of it, to supply all the evidence, to 
bring forward, and to keep back what 


they thought proper, and thereupon to. <46 be on their pf&sage, it would probably 
draw up their exculpatory report. He be thouglft an insult to srad these prepar- 


•^bought, he confessed, that their conduct 
ought to have been just the reverse of 
this ; that they shouldhave left it to others 
to prefer complaints, and endeavour to sub¬ 
stantiate them by proof, and that they 
should themselves hav^ stood forward in 
that House openly to make their public 
defence. It was alleged, indeed, that the 
secret committee was of the ttooice tof the 
House, and not of the nomination. of mi¬ 
nisters ; and it had been gnpis^’ niil, that 
a nomination by balkw'Pxclud ed the influ¬ 
ence of ministers, ffigl gave the fair result 
of the opinion of the House. Such nSiglit 
be the, effect of a fair bpl|ot, but not of 
a ballot where the minister sent round to 
his adherents lists of the persons who 
it was his intention should compose the 
committee. Such a proceeding must de¬ 
feat the object of a ballot, the principle rf 
which was, that no man should know how 
another voted. It was to substitute for a 
baHot a secret cabal. It was pot true that 
ministers obtained the committee they 
wished, because they lad the confidence 
of a majority of the House which would 
haw named the same committee by opin 
vote., - Wfyen questions were decided by 


the ministerial party, which was the lafg. 
est, or they would not Continue ministers ] 
the oppos£ion, which was necessarily a 
smaljer party, but when assisted by other 
parties which existed «n the House some- 
tiipes, became th«najonty, a considerable 
party were those who professed to be of 
no party, But to be neutral or independent; 
Other gentlemen did not object to party 
altogether, but were retiring from one 
party and appiwiUiy9 f: vg'V* Another, they 
might be said to toe, in the legal phrase, in 
transilu, votes of the members of these dif¬ 
ferent descriptions were rendered ineffi¬ 
cient when ministerial tosts were circulated 
If, ihdeed, ministerial and opposition lists 
were made out and sent to all the members 
thpy mighj choose between them; but this 
was not the case. No lists had, ever since 
he^Hd been ia parliament been made oat 
by the opposition ; nor did the ministers 
send thgir lists to all the members, but 
dlily to their firm adherents, on whom 


v m v J o 

met)- who highly professed independence 
ary! to the gentlemen who might be said 


ed lists: and it was quite unnecessary; for 
where lists were made out by one party 
and all the rest were acting without con¬ 
cert, a considerable minority of the House 
must necessarily produce a majority of 
concurring votes. Accordingly, when the 
ccftnmittee was named it was by 103 votes 
and 97 of tne lists (as* was declared by 
one of the scrutineers) were all in the 
same handwriting. The time would pro¬ 
bably soon arrive, when through economy, 
the members would #ote with printed list!-. 
It wa^ a committee thus named, it was 
themselves and their nominees, that the 
ministers had satisfied that their conduct 
hid been free from all reproach. 

# Btft suspensions of the Habeas Corpus 
had always, it waS said, been followed by 
acts 'of indemnify > and in proof of this 
precedents had been resorted to. Of those 
preceded stl|hre was not one, except those 
of 1801,\duch could be said to be in 
point. It \Vs true that at the Revolution, 
and at the t\o rebellions of 1715 and of 
1746, the Haotqa Corpus had been sus¬ 
pended, and therowl gd beeny tets of ia" 
demnity; but those mUSS tfflSrtmu- T T B 1 c W ^ 
nexion with each other, uml*tfoe indemnity 
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was, in no one of those instances, a con- U and without regard to strict rules of law. 
sequence of the suspension. The dan- I The attorney-general, indeed, seemed te 
gerous .state of the country at those pe- lhave admitted that Manchester was tlu: 
riods had produced both proceedings, but 'only‘place where the exercise of suyi 
tha indemnity was. necessary, not because powersiiad been necessary, and yet ^ve 
the Habeas Corpus had'been suspended, circunytances of this Manchester cou^pi- 
but because -the country had\been in a racy had been designedly concealed/com 
state of war, and it had been necessary to thp public. The persons who l]gU been 
seize on property, and to do many illegal taken into custody were not permitted to 
acts for the national defence, if die Ha- be tried at Uie assizes which fy'.owcd their 
beas Corpus on those occasions had not commitment., Government nad removed 
been suspended, yet the acts of indemnity the indictment by Ceiyt&rari into the 
would have been necessary. When the Wm^V.-bench, for die express nurture of 
suspension took place upon bishop Alter- preventing the trials, and when at the 
bury’s conspsnsatjiS^ihm^^vas no indem- summer assises the trials were to liuve 
nity. When in the American, war there taken place, the gentleman who appeared 
was a partial suspension of the Habeas for the attorney-general, making a show 
Corpus, no indemnity followed. And, on «of clemency, and allcging^hut there was no 
the other hand, when in 17S0 a successful necessity to nakc .uiples when perfect 
insurrection had for a time triumphed tranquillity had been restored, declined 
over the government, and the exertions of calling any witnesses, and all the prisoners 
a power beyond the law had become ge- werc^icqnitted. Could tljere, then, have 
cessary, though the Habeas Corpus wjyp been any occasion to go beyond the mi¬ 
never suspended, an act of indemnity^rfas thority of the law iarLhcig. commitments, 
passed. The precedent of 1801, however, unless government, knowing that they had 
was certainly in poiqt; but it was a pre- cn> evidence whatever against the priso- 
cedent to be avoided lather that* followed, ntrs^ and that they ought to have been 
So great was the injustice do^a^bytit, that} discharged at the first assizes, had kept/ 
taking away ail remedies by a sweeping'y them in custody without any pretext, and 
provision for wrongs that might have &een j then pretended to gloss over their injug-' 
done in the course o1*ft»w*!ight precedns^, lice w^tli a show of generosity and mercy, 
years, it revered judgments lecovefed, ! What he complained of principally was, 
and punished the injured party by making ! that the House Hvas kept in the dark ; they, 
them pay double costs for having brought knew nothing of the nature of the aefs 
actions whgn it wa&perfectly legal to bring lor which an indemnity was to he given, 
them, which ly.d been hi ought drouths, The operation ot the bill was carried back 
or even years, before ary sucU retrospec- to the 2(jth of January ; but why it was 
live measure was in contemplation. « so carried back, the House had never been 

It was, indeed, with a view to the sc- told; in none of the lteports of either of 
cond object of the bill—the'proteeticn of the committees, in tlio.-o of the last ses- 
tbe magistrates lor illegal acts of pow >_r sion or in .those of the nteseut, was any 
committed by them—thaf thpse prece- i fact mentioned which led to that particu- 
dents could alone be reported to. It i lar date lr .,Jjy.ine dark and mysterious pur- 
would not, however, ,with any semblance * pose must be in.! ew which was dept pro¬ 
of truth, be pretended thA the country foundiy secret, k'urefyr}lie House—merely 
had in the course of the last year been i that' pail of it which professed to be in- 
in any such state as could call for the ex- j dependent, and not to be under th^iuilu- 
ercise by the magistrates of any tl/xg ' ence of' goverAuluit—would not vote with 
more than the legal power with which j so blind a confidence in ministers a« to ex- 
they were invested. There h*ad been ifo tend this total denial of justice to a pc- 
rebellion, no civil war, po successful in- j riod beyond that which was mentioned in 
aurrection. The actswof indemnity relied J «my of the reports on which this proceed- 
upon had been justified by tke state of the iiig was founded, merely because ministers 
country which had been mat*ter,/of public had chosen so to frame this bill. II they 
notoriety. It was not, then,yecessary to would, it was plain that ministers might 
have secret committees, and/sealed begs, have carried back this abolition of law and 
and a mysterious conceahpjwit of evidence justice to any period that they had thought 
to apprize the Housejjjfct it had been nc- proper, and that a confiding parliament 
sMMBiiiiBMMPfHMR^afety, that ministers vwmldhave voted it. It was of most dan- 
should act wifii promptitude and dccisioq, gerous consequence by such a bill to in- 
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form magistrates that whenever the Ha-! herself and of the child ; and another in- 
«beas Corpus was suspended, they might fant, the only remains of the uphappy 
lercise what acts of authority they man’s family, was, when he was dragged 
tApught would be most agreeable t td the to gaol, conveyed to the parish workhouse, 
listers, and that every tiling titould be and from thence, in a short time, to the 
covered by an indemnity. ’ The magistracy parish burying ground.* The man, how- 
of tfta country were a most respectable ever, had (Teen guilty of no crime. His 
body oilmen, and *vere entitled to the family was destroyed—he was himself 
gratitudeSf the public for thA- most im- discharged from prison , 1 impoverished, 
portant **" 4 ^ gratuitous services* but /uined, a widower* end childless, because 
among so manta individuals it was impose some unfounded charge had been brought 
sible that none »ould be found dispose^ against him. Such wrongs it seems 
to reoammond themselves to government were to remain unredressed; but though 
by the violence of their proceedings, thfc parliament might pass suspensions of 
,The petitions upon the table furnished the laws of the nation,’♦'au'Jicfnot suspend 
evidence how grossly the law might be the operation of frhe laws of God and of 
violated where there seemad some invita- nature.* It might exempt the authors of 
tion to it by if!Tnia|ers. He alluded to the* such injustice from actions anti from pro- 
petitions of the two^booksefllers* at War- sreutions, but it could* not protect them 
rington,* who being charged with no from*the reproaches and the tortures of 
higher offence than the publishing^>f a their own consciences, 
libel, had hadl their houses searched, -An hon. friend of his (Mr. Lambton) 
their books and papers seized, and had bqd called this bill the winding up of that 
been themselvtfc loSScd with irons like systblw of injustice which the ministers 
felons, and committed to the Ikouse of had been acting on: he wished that it 
Correction, and kept to hard labour be-* could be so considered. To himself, 
fore any trial had taken place. This tom- lubvever, |t appeared rather as a prelude 
^plicSteil‘violence of all law, in seizing to fartbert-wiftrtions of power, and to 
papers, w hich by a solemn judgment in Tuture denials of justice. The reports of 
the case of Entick r. Carrington,f had the •committees of bgjth Houses declared, 
been declared to be illegal, in punishing .that it would ba°Necessary for the raa- 
before any guilt was established, in treat- gistfates persevere in*the same exer- 
«ng suspected libellers like convicted tions as they hg,d hitherto made. “ It 
felons--all this was to be traced to lord appears)’’ say the Lords committee, “ that 
Sidmoutli’s Circular l^jtter.J and a the continued vigilance of government, 
stronger instance could hardly exist of the and of the magistrates in ihe several dis- 
niischit'f of government interfering w r ith tricts which have been most disturbed, 
magistrates, and prompting them as to the will bfe necessary.”* The committee of 
mode in which they were desirous that tht* Commons *state this still more 
their judicial functions should be exer- strongly: “ lour commtftee,” they say, 
cised. There w\as another ease of the “ would deceivp the*House, if they were 
same kind, but of still gioater (jruelty, not to stat^it as their opinion that it will 
for w hich, indeed, he hnd^ "*^ au- require all the .vigilance of government, 
tlvority ttftm the ne^rfftpe^ but it had ami of the magistracy to maintain thtf 
been repeatedlyjgirhuut contradic-' tranquillity which has been restored.’' f 
tion. It was jfae case of a man oPthe Jt has been necessary, therefore, to vio- 
name Swindells .§ w hose house had la^e the law ; frrth violations of it by the 
been broken open in tfre dead of night, magistrates will bemecessary, and abetter 
and hit books and papers seized. His gynVfil is thjts laid for a bill of Indemnity 
wife was at the time far advanced in her in tnV next session for those illegal acts 
pregnancy ;‘the terror produced a prema- of authority whidi the magistrates seem 
lure labour, which caused the death oS thus «eouragea to commit, than any 

* which ai thf present moment exists. 
To what scenes of horror this contempt 
of law, this\familiarizing men to tyrdhny 
on the one nand, atfd to a refusal of jus¬ 
tice on the mkier, may ultimately lead, 
the ev&nts which ^tAssed somg years ago* 

* See p. 573 . f See p. 681. 


* See pp. 742, 744. 
f Spo the Case of Seizure, of Papers. 
Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 19, p. 5 . 
'♦•Sec Vol. 36, p. 447 . 
y On the lSth of March a petition was 
presented from Robert Swindells. It will 
be fbund in the proceedings of that day. 
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ia Iceland tea dearly shew. He bad no 
desire to embitter their debates with per* 
tonal charges against any individual, but 
the transactions of that time were too 
importanti end too instructive to be 
passed over in silence on the present oc¬ 
casion. It bed been said by noble lord 
(Castiereagh), that it was de.irable that 
those wents should, be buried in oblfvioq. 
He could not agree ,tp this. It would 
have been happy indeed if they had never ‘j 
existed, but having existed, thr?y held out 
SO awful and so instructivp a lesson ti us, 
that they ought never to be forgotten. 
They formed ^fcj^ost important part of 
our history, and an 'Impartial posterity 
would do justice to all who werfc con¬ 
cerned, to those who were actors as well 
•S to those who were sufferers in those 
dreadful scenes. He had no intention of 
disgusting the House by entering into 
those horrible details, they must have 
been read of by all who heard hinx 
and no man who had read could £*get 
them. In the violence of party, cruelties 
which could not be jieard without shud¬ 
dering, had been treated in |si British 
House of Commons with su«b.bvity, that 
it had been facetiously said, th& the out-*} 
cry which had been raised, was only .for 
a Catholic's having gifts. sore-back.* _taj 
such a want of Reeling—to suck excesses 
of cruelty-—had men been insensibly led 
when once they had departed from the 
paths of law and Qf justice, and had fami¬ 
liarized themselves with acts of violence, 
and of arbitrary power; and, all this, let it 
be recollected, had taken place under the 
mild government of king George 3rd, 
exercised by a vice-roy, in\iis name and 
by his authority! <0* 

It remained for him td speak of the 
third object of the bill—the* protecting 
those who had giveg information to go¬ 
vernment, from the supposed danger that 
would attend the discovery of their names, 
and the disclosure of their evidence. /,in 
England this was a pplicy quite new.-jad 
unheard of. It is true* that in the met of 
1801 (that precedent which,'for thy rea¬ 
sons already given by him, was sg little 
worthy of being followed)—it vfj& true 
that in that act a similar reeital *. as to be 
found as in this, namely,‘thin “ it was 
necessary, for the safety and Wrotectioft of 
the persons by whose intimation«and 
meant traitorous designs^l&d been disco¬ 
vered, .and- tor thefy/ure prevention of 
jSUBUlAC- prSetaees^nat such information 
and meant should remain secret;” but the 
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/circumstances of those times wore quite 
different from the present, and the danger 
then to be guarded against was aiv> 
that could not now exist. That act -w^us 

S assedUn time of war. The traitorous 
esign/^ then spoken of were an ollqfyed 
correspondence with a foreign ejvsnoy, 
and the information,, received, y ids eatd 
to be from persons then in /mt newer 
of that, endmy. The dangei^a nitt per¬ 
sons fronf disclosing !%Kr names was 

« tt]pable and imminent, /iut the danger 
tidbit is pretended now exists, from 
popular outrage or private revenge, 
against those who may have dared to 
give evidence against offenders. But 
what symptom has ever yet discovered 
^itself of any such feelinjfdtrthis country? 
In Ireland, indeed.//.;tn a disposition has 
sometimes been seen, but in England 
it ia altogether unheard of. Ho onto* 
plaint of the kind has qver been made. 
No alarm at it has ever been expressed. 
None of the reporiwof ffie Secret Com-* 
mittees .make any mention, or has any 
•allusion to it. At Derby, in London, at 
Yorjc, there appeared no unwillingness in 
any witness to give his evidence-"-nofear^ 
had been entertained, no threat had been 
used, no violence had been attempted^ 
the most perfect security prevailed among 
the witnesses, and nothing had happened 
to impede, in 'any way, the due adminis-i 
tration of justice. It was plain, then, thkt 
this was an unfounded pretext. It was 
not that the government supposed there 
was any danger, but they were desirous 
of concealing the unworlhy means which 
had been used to obtain information, and 
of sanctioning the future recourse to this 
new system of employing spies and infor¬ 
mers which they had adopted and avowed. 
That system, however it might be de¬ 
fended or appTrrfj^ed in that House, he 
"should always rebrebate. The most 
odious and most decried expedients of 
the worst and most arbitrary gc v ej[pment* 
were, it seeds,' justified by his majesty's 
ministers as the legitimate and constitu¬ 
tional mode of administering the free 
government of this country.' One $f hip. 
•majesty's ministers (Mr. Canning) had 
.endeavoured to turn into ridicule those 
who condemned the immoral artifices by 
which such a system was carried on, 
and in doing this he had repr es en te d 
morality itself as ridiculous. Confqppd- 
iqg together the employment of spies, 
and the receiving imoonation from far 
who might be disposed to give it, 
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' m person who condemned the former had 
V mmo any objection to the latter conduct 
i government. Confounding these things, 
e^rather, to make his ridicule more^pow- 
representing them as the svne. he 
^imagined a humorous dialogue ffct ween 
the HQformer ana - the magistrate, iu the 
OOWseNtf which polygamy, and a neglect 
of every duty had been represented 
in so facetiae a light, that theiHoufe had 
ibrgot in 'its iVprriment what tiad. really 
been complained of, and .seemed ‘not to 
know that it was sanctioning th1\*base 
frauds and duplicity with which the em- 
m ployment of spies must be attended. 

Another or his majesty’s ministers, a 
graver person, and one who seems not to 
think it very dEfauning to treat such sub** 
jects with levity Bathurst), 

came forward with high authorities to 
countenance the practice. Lord ^hief 
justice Holt, H sfcems, and lord chief justice 
Eyre had approved of the employment gjf 
spies. When, however, lord chief justice 
Holt was allowed to speak for •himself, 
and the right honourable gentleman hafln^ 
% to read his speech, it turned out, uhat 
thod^h that learned judge justified the 
receiving the testimony of informers, he 
li.id not uttered a syllable about the em¬ 
ployment of spies. If lord chief justice 
Eyre had approved such employment, it 
would indeed have been matter of sur¬ 
prise. He was an excellent judge and an 
excellent man. He had the merit of 
raising himself by bis learning, his Lalents, 
and his admirable qualities as a judge, to 
preside first in the Excllbquer, and after¬ 
wards in the Common pleas ; and it cer¬ 
tainly was not by rendering himself, while 
a puisne judge, agreeable to thoSe in 
power, or subservient to their will, that he 
had owed his promotion. AJk-Inu v&ve r 
that chief^justice Eyre, had defended, wi~ 
the sending witpjwSqs to be present at 
an unlawfulrp&sting to observe nftat 
fe^ and to elve evidence 
of what they had seen.* He had never 
attempftd to justify the employing men 
to act the part of active conspirators, that 
they anight be able to bring to justice the 
men they had excited by their example,' 
and- encouraged by their doctrines.— 
Offence bad been taken at the expression 
of there having been spies fitted out by 
government. The expression was surely 
not*eoo strong for what had really taken 
ylicd. Upon the examination of Castles, 
it appeared that he had been dressed at 
the expense of the prosecution to give him 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 
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) as appearance that he was got entitled to, 

| and that his wife had been by igtaf- 
j ford of the Bow-sireet office sent oiltof 
the way that she might not appear upon 
the trial. Oliver had been sent into the 
country with the knowledge of govern¬ 
ment, as a delegate from a London society. 
He was nm sent expressly to excite die* 
affection, but his Bearing the character of 
J^a London delegate must of itself have 
hail that effect. The unhappy misguided 
mei^ who had been betrayed into the 
crimes which they had committed, were 
seSuced by a belief that great numbers 
were ready to wi*e in fhc^netropolia and 
in other parts. Upon the trials at Derby, 
this belief appeared to be the immediate 
cause of the insurrection. ^Nothing could 
give such credit to tlfis rumour, as the 
appearance among them of an accredited 
agent from the London conspirators. 
Oljyer was himself the living proof of the 
s tren gth and the boldness of the men on 
vviraP co-operation they were taught Id 
look for support. But the ministers by 
whom Oliver was employed did not in* 
tefid that tie should take the active part 
which he I Maf found to have done ; and 
^et what must be the sagacity which could 
have failed to foresee^that, employed as he 
|.*w»s, It was impossible that he should not 
excite and*inffame the crimes he was sent 
to detect. He bad no interest, the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Bathurst) had said, 
to increase the discontents of the people; 
as if the*magnitude of his aprvfces did not 
depend .upon the greatness of the evil, and 
as if the reward he might aspire to, would 
notfbe commensurate to the dangers from 
which he might seem to Jjave rescued the 
state.—But itljpd been said, that at least 
Oliver mu|jt have found the persons he 
mixed with disaffected, or, whatever might 
have been his inclination, be could have? 

dprdfision on them;—if he held 

8 3 U9 language to them as is re* 
their Own criminality is made 
- their not having denounced 
magistrates. That the people 
unemployed, and who were in 
read, yere impatient of thei* 
and ready to listen to any in* 
mSchief, has never been do¬ 
med : dui did that lessen the guilt of 
those who, iifctead of endeavouring to calm 
and instruct 'them, lent amongst them 
pretended mis&enaries still farther iw 
irritate and to inflari.“ them? Ttje defence 
thus set up for the rami sunk wim not cxvW. 
like that which Vaughan and fis associates 
(3 R) . . 
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had offered for themselves. He did not (our having twice refused to institute any 


speak of Brock, and Power, and Pelham; 
theirs was af case of such enormous guilt 
as rarely appeared, even amongst the most 
depraved and profligate of mankind— 
that of entrappingftnen who were perfectly 
innocent, and giving them theXappearance 
of committing crimes^ that -They might 
share amongst tkemselves the reward 
which was to be gained by shedding tljeirJ 
blood; but Vaughan and his accomplices 
had made the same defence af was sft up 
for the ministers. The men whom they 
had seduced to commit the crimes'of 
which they lifld aTterw£Utf*J accused them, 
had long quitted the paths of virtue and 
innocence; they were of profligate‘habits, 
were reputecl thieves, and ready to com¬ 
mit any crime whlfch opportunity afforded. 
"When coming from the lips of Chose 
wretches, this defence was rejected with 
disgust; though when offered t for his ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers it seemed to be listened 
to with some degree of favour. 

It was this detestable system of em¬ 
ploying spies, the instigators of crimes, 
that the bill was adapted to sanction. *A 
system which, it seems, yfim be acted 
upon in future times; and it wife the dan¬ 
ger of weakening i^vhich made it nqccs-1 
sary that an imoenetrabre veil should 
thrown over all the inforraafion which 
government had received. Great as the 
evils were which belonged to this measure, 
when coiwidered -by itself, they shrunk 
into comparative insignificance when it 
was considered wliut a precedent the 
House was about to establish, anfl what 
to be the future' government* of 

»■_ _r _i _ 


was 


England. In fjme of profound peace 
on any appearance of discontent, or any 
alarm of insurrection, the Habeas Corpus 
might be suspended ; and the suspension 
iiaving once taken place, magistrates 


inquiry into the truth of them. When 

f those who arc to come after us shall suffer 
unde? the evils we are now inflicting dh 
them,-4*when their liberties shall be wb- 
lated /fter the example.which we arefes- 
tablisning, and they shall reflect/^With 
bitterness on the memories of tlj^e who 
have been die authors of all thyPf wrongs, 
it is at lea#, some conso)atiqp&> us to re¬ 
flect that it will be remenjwred that there 
,was a small number of members of this 
HouV'who endeavoured to avert this evil, 
who, though overpowered by numbers, 
and discouraged by the triumph of a con¬ 
fident majority, yet made the best stand 
they could in defence of the constitution, 
rtlie laws, and the libertie^hich had been 
transmitted ftl their ancestors, 

and who feel more satisfaction in having 
thus^discharged their duty, though with¬ 
out success, than their opponents can de¬ 
rive from the victory they have gained. 
That victory is, in truth,Aonc which will 
sully all, the trophies that, in the course 
^)f tlfe present reign, have been obtained ; 
and# since it is a victory over liberty,, 
and law and justice, it may now*be fhily 
said, in the language of the immortaj 
bard, 

“ Thai England that was wont to conquer 
others, 

lias made a shameful conquest of herself.", 
The Solicitur General hoped, that in 
considering the .question before them, the 
House would fully consider the circum¬ 
stances which led to those acts, which the 
bill was required to protect, and which 
had been ingeniously kept out of sight by 
the hon. and learned gentleman, wjio bad 
in the whole of his argument confined 
himself to the abstract consideration of a 
billjQj^Ladaa^hy, without at all taking 
; rito account tfevpeculiar circumstance 


uiiuc la&rii piauc) y *i*u autuuut tuc ^.tcuunai vucuuiDtawc 

were at liberty to disregard all law, to j under which thg jyd?°nt bill was called 


exercise what arbitrary acts of power 
they thought proper, sflfes and infornrera 
were to be busily employed to betray the 
rash and in considerate^ who .were fepo^ir- 
ing under the pressifre of # penu w and 
distress, to their destruction, any under 
Colour of an indemnity , a total /fenial of 
justice was to prevail, [or tonose who 
bad suffered the most grievous wrongs. 

That this example may appear in the 
greater force to futifre timed; our Journals 
will preserve that long detail of multiplied 
aufferinga,wh ich are enumerated’ in the 
wsnotn ptdMfUiat have been pre¬ 
sented to usj and with them the record of 


for.* It had never been \aid by his hon. 
and learned friend (the attorney-^ryeraW, 
nor by any otheiMion. member, that a bill 
of Indemnity was a necessary consequence 
of a suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. 
That was not the argument intended to 
‘be used in support of the present measure. 
The principal question for consideration 
was, whether the circumstances which 
took pi ace.under the late Suspension were 
such as to warrant ministers in calling for 
a bill of Indemnity. He would call vupon 
the House to consider seriously what had 
taken place in the lust year, and after such 
consideration, he would tay that it would 
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be dealing unfairly* both by ministers and 
, magistrates, to refuse them the protection 
luired. If they recollected what hap- 
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ied last year they would remembef that 1 that the disposition out of which it had 


state of the country was such as to in 
duqp parliament a to suspend a par\of the 
liberties of the people. The papers laid 
beforeVtfie committee last year clearly 
proved etelt a treasonable ^conspiracy 
existed in fi^country, and thijs report of 
that committed recommended \to parlia* 
ment to vra ministers with a power suffi¬ 
cient fgr the preservation of the'-^ubljc 
tranquillity. Ministers applied for such 
m power and obtained it.. WIrtn the power 
thus vested in ministers was about to ex¬ 
pire, another committee was appointed, 
to whom the StSfcf^oF the country was re-» 
ferred, and in cons^3WMtf*t>f tne report 
made by that committee ministers were 
allowed to retain the power vested in^jiein 
for a farther pefiod. The disturbed state 
of the country was the cause of ministers 
having been armed with that power, and 
as soon as the disturbances werc«quelled, 
and that such power was no longer rifeces-* 
% sary, ministers voluntarily resigned it, 
although the period lor which it had been 
entrusted to them had not expired. 

. But another question now presented 
itself, and it was, whether an indemnity 
ought to be granted as an act of justice to 
those to whom the execution of the trust 
contemplated by the acts of suspension 
had been confided. Andhcre he must at 
the outset, deny the proposition of the 
lion, and learned gentleman, that no in¬ 
demnity could be desired, except for the 
purpose of guarding his majesty’s minis¬ 
ters against the consequences of their un- 
juat or illegal acts, lie distinctly denied 
that the present measure had evty been 
introduced, or supported, o" .the,j>re- 
siwuptionthat ministers nad been gum-’ 
of the least irregularity. 4 The reports of 
committees apypmtedhy the House liad 
To acts of Suspension, and, 
jgethcr with the rcportWecently received 
from eP third secret committee, could 
never be laid aside in the consideration of 
this .measure. Although the bill of in¬ 
demnity was not their necessary conse-* 
quence, its merits could not be fairly un¬ 
derstood without a constant reference to 
them. Those merits depended on the 
statements of the two earlier reports, and 
tha.i|egree to which they had been sub¬ 
stantiated and verified by events that oc¬ 
curred subsequently. It was likewise an 
important part of them, that the autho¬ 


rity of the last committee directly sanc¬ 
tioned the belief, that although a traitor¬ 
ous conspiracy no longer existed, yet 


before grown remained unaltered and un¬ 
abated, as far as could Be judged from the 
conduct arfd declarations of those who 
had been ahqafly the principal objects of 
suspicion. It was not he repeated because 
mipisters had outstepped the law, or had 
exceeded the powers vested in them, that 
the |pill wan called for; on that ground 
there was no oceasion for such a measure. 
That however, had been the ground of 
the hon. and'Sssyned genCtanan’s objec¬ 
tions to the bill* But he would show, 
when Ae came to that part of the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s speech, lliat the bill 
was called for on very different grounds, 
although he did not mean to go into the 
detail of the subject at that moment, as a 
proper time would come for such discus- 
hswn. 

Tire hon. and learned gentleman had 
divided the objects of the bill into three 
distinct heads: first* the protection of mi¬ 
nsters ; secondly, the protection of ma¬ 
gistrates ; lawd thirdly, the protection of 
all persols from whom any information 
hai^been received, ^'lic hon. and learned 
gentleman had asdeti, why, if the law had 
not*becn exceeded by ministers, was a 
bill of Indemnity called for? To this be 
would answer, that ministers were not 
anxious to have a bill of Indemnity passed 
on their own account, as ttyey could easily 
justify themselves fur what tliey had done. 
But they were desirous that the sources 
from which they«had obtained information 
should not be at presentjlisclosed. Such 
information had in a great part, been re¬ 
ceived und^r tSe seal of secrecy, and the 
persons from whom it was received, could 
not fairly be pointi^l out to the public: 
Those were tiro grounds on which minis- 
rs cal fed for a bill of Indemnity. Be¬ 
sides, it was found, that though there no 
longer existed a necessity for the suspen- 
sionwTthe (labeafi Corpus act, yet such 
was tbe state of the country, that the ut¬ 
most Vigilance ^as necessary,, as there 
still exited in the minds of many persons 
a disposition te disturb the public peace— 
there existed,* in fact, a spirit of disaffec¬ 
tion, which, though not equally danger¬ 
ous es at former periods, required a strict 
watch to be ke'pt over it. This being-the 
case, if would be highly improper to point 
out those persons whosw- -lalcrinatiett en ¬ 
abled government to check & time those 
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evils which threatened to overrun the 
country? If that were to.be done, and it 
must inevitably be the case, unless a bill 
of Indemnity be passed, it would point 
out those persons to the malice of the dis¬ 
affected and woftld, at the same time, 
induce them to keep their machinations 
more secret in future. ^ ■ -• 

The hnn. and learned gentleman had 


The hon. and learned gentleman had the magistfficy m the district* 1 
dwelt with particular* emphasis on the , disturfta-ned had prevailed outfit 
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as the conduct of administration, was, the ,, 
number of persons discharged after bdts d 
of indictment found against them, without 
{teing*brought to trial. But the hon. aaM 
learned/gentleman must be aware tjmt 
many rad also been discharged beforqMn- 
dictments found ; and was not tbe^iniy 
point for consideration, therefore^hetber 
the magistifBcv in the district*where the 


enormity of authorizing, by virtue of this 
Ml, the proceedings of those Aiagistrjites 
who had searched the houses of indivi¬ 
duals for papers, under the authority of 
lord Sidmouth% circular Jrt.br on the sub¬ 
ject of libels. Surely the hon. and learned 
gentleman hjd not read the recital of this 
bill, when he ascribed such an interpreta¬ 
tion or meaning td it, and dwelt with so 
ihuch pathos and effect upon the evfl of 
such a construction. The hon. and learn¬ 
ed gentleman, had, however,, presunyd 
that such was the nature of the bill. api> 
consequently diverged into much riflfmr 
not at all connected with it; for he main¬ 
tained that it could not possibly he con¬ 
strued to apply to the apprehension br 
seizing of papers of any, extent personsj 
suspected of treasonable practices. If, in 1 
such ca<es, magistrals had overstepped 
the strict legal limit of tfrfeir authority. ihJ and that strong measures were necessary. 


___ r __ to be in¬ 

demnified {fr not ? Might tMy not, under a 
general impression of alann, and in their 
anxious endeavour to preserve tranquil¬ 
lity, have been sometimes induced to do 
what they cdli]d not entirely justify in a 
court of law ? The precedent of the year 
1780 was immediately in point, and strictly 
•justificatory, in all thartT&iding circum¬ 
stances on wftlot ito-f?as founded, of the 
measure now under consideration. Such 
mea^ircs had always had their rise in a 
real or imaginary necessity; and although 
that necessity must always be a question 
of degree and matCfer of opinion, yet, if 
once admitted, the inference was unde- 
hiablfc that the magistrates ought to be 
protected. Some hon. members might, 
view the subject in a different light from 
him ; but in whatever light it was viewed, 
it would appear that danger had existed, 


search of evidence so material to the dis 
Covery of the treason, w»uld the House 
say that their meritorious exertions did 
not entitle<hem tcflegislative protection t 
Sir & RomiUy said, across the tabic, 
that in such cases the magiatihtes- would 
have acted according to law. * 

The Solicitor General* in^continuatfon 
remarked, that ajl then which could be 
alleged against the bill wa;, that it was 
Unnecessary. He must repeal, with re¬ 
ference to the case of Swindells, upon 
which so much had been said, that no man 
trim calmly considered the present bi" 
Could believe that it would embrace fh. 
case, ami all allusion to* it was therefj 
inapplicable to the question. Swind/lTs, 
if he had suffered as had been descrfoc^l, 
would not be shut outYrom his legm re¬ 
medy by the operation of the present bill 
of Indemnity. All arguments founded on 
the cHse of that person mus^ therefore fall 
to ttof ground. Magistrates were entitled 
tb 'protection, as they were obliged to 
adt Front 'the spur df the occasion, "and 
ought not to be liable forYheir efforts to 
preserve thd priblic. peace. 

*"* Anbthef‘ ‘’jftmsxT&T, «.n: 

urgfed, not 'ag 


TtOn which had 
Inst the measure so 


been 

much 


and on that ground the House was called 
upon to sanction the proposed measure^ 
As to the lion, and learned gentleman's 
argument on tho subject of witnesses, and 
of each succeeding precedent of this na¬ 
ture outstepping the limits of former ones, 
he had admitted in another part of his 
speech that in this respect the present 
measure did not go quite so far as the act 
of 1801. The ground upon which all the 
provisions now submitted on this subject 
werf-hroofflit.forward, was, not for the pur- 
ise of screening particular individuals, hut 
because it was dty'mfdHansafe and inconve¬ 
nient for the public servi&t. by disclosing 
their names, (jo take from earths 

advantage of enfploying them in future. 
The next subject to which the hton. and 
learned gentleman had adverted, was the 
employment of Oliver, the Npy, as be 
•called him. He stated, that he found it 
‘impossible to distinguish between him and 
Vaughan : although really it was impossi¬ 
ble to conceive two cases more dissimilar. 
But the hon. and learned gentleman said, 
that Oliver was sent into the country^rfor 
the purpose of encouraging and fomenting 
the disturbances, that he might betray the 
| parties with whom he pretended to act. 
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How did this statement correspond with country; it is the interest of sach persons 
1 the first Report of the committee last to mislead you if they can, and go set of 
hear l At that time Oliver had not been men but yourselves would depend upon 
heard of, and yet it appeared froift tha# the assertions of such a worthless set of 
rcoort, that there did exist an extended persons as informers ?” Such was the 
conspiracy in tfye country. A ri\lit hon. language used with respect to those per- 
member, now no more [Mr. Ponsonby) sons who Jiad been arrested without being 
had sWed such to* be his opinion; yet, brought t Ljxial: but whose being taken 
with thiralct, proved to convjction, it was into custody presented explosions taking 
argued, thutmll the treasons ar> d piths, and, place in other psyts of the country similar 
conspiracies, which existed iij the coup- to that at Derby.—If, then, such argu- 
try last year, were caused by Oliver. * Jt m^pts were false in one case, was it not 
was aigued also, that Oliver having*gone fair to suppose they were so in the 
to the country in the character of a dele- dther ? Or did the hon. members of the 
# gate, was the means of iqcfteasing rather other side nmq to saf, that because mi- 
than allaying the disturbances. Did the nisters did not prevent those disturbances 
hon. and learned gentleman mean to say, of which they had no previous informa- 
that ministerifttoqt Oliver in such a cha- tion, therefore they ought* not to have 
racter and for 6 k dj^n^Jhirpose? He taken measures to suppress those of which 
hoped he had too much candour to form they had been timely informed ! Know- 
such an opinion. When Oliver had^given ingj as the House did, that such a plot 
information ttf government of what he Ijpd been^brought to light; and knowing, 
had discovered, it was found necessary Jrom the characters of the petitioners, and 
that he should%contmue his observations, pNicularly of Francis Ward, who had 
and for that purpose it was necessary that been placed at their head, that they had 
he should mix with the disaffected jiartiA hearts to contrive,,and hands to execute, 
, «in some manner. Whatever character he Similar mischief; it was not fair, on the 
asstimed then was solely for that purpose, one hanl, to accuse his majesty's minis- 
, and not, as was insinuated, for the purpose 1 ters of apprehending persons improperly, 
«f creating any additional disturbance, ami on the other, to charge them with 
He did not mean to go it)to the detail of »having neglected tiieir .duty in not arrest- 
what happened at Derby,^ but it had been iW|j traitors before tnfe perpetration of 
• formerly said from the o'ther side of the their crimes. .Every fact which came out 
blouse, that ministers had been vested in evidence at Derby, showed the strong 
with power, but did not, use it; that they probability'that similar insurrections would 
knew of Brandretlfs conspiracy, and had have faken place in other parts of the coun- 
not arrested him when they might have try, hud not* very strenuous exertions been 
done 6o, and thereby prevented the ex- made by the magistrates to prevent them. 
plosion which subsequently took place. R was on this ground that indemnity was 
It was proved on the trial of Brandreth, now asked Tor that valuable class of the 
however, that the witnesses who kticw of community, who Htijfftt in some instances 
that conspiracy were afraid to disclose it have exceeded their legal powers in their 
sooner; that threats of the violent anxiety to secure the public welfare. The 
nature ltad been made against any teje House also should recollect, that it had 
who should disclose A it. It was alsa been ^repeatSdly assured of the circurft- 
proved, that nrf only government, bilt the\stance, that no one person had been con- 
_jttta g ia| fstJ i f Tesiding in theyieighbourhood lined on the information of Oliver, 
were ignorant of it untif it broke out, so •Yfr was asked if those persons who had 
secretly were the proceedings of the con- surcred by imprisonment on suspicion of 
epirators conducted. But what would treYsan were to»be denied all redress for 
have bepn said if government having re- the Vrivations pnd hardships which they 
ceived information of that conspiracy, had suffered ? To this he would reply, that 
arrested Brandreth, and thereby prevented private* interest must in extraordinary 
the conspirators from taking arms? Would cases give way to the public welfare, and 
it not then have been said fo ministers, that it were better some private vnjury 
“ there was no plot; you have arrested should be sustained^ than that the consti- 
aajnnooent man without even a shadow tution should be endangered, which would 
©f cause; you were wrong to depend upon be th% case, if those persons .were allowed 
the information of those persons who t»ld to act with impunity. At the same time 
you of them being any disturbance in the he should repeat what hef before stated. 
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It was not the intention of ministers, that been his lion, and learned friend's argu- 
auy persons who had been treated with nient. He lmd merely adverted to the* 
wanton cruelty, or who had been confined case of Swindells, as affording a proof of 
for any other than treasonable acts or the danger of granting extraordinary 
practices, should be prevented from seek* powers the magistrates. The hon. and 
ing legal redress fo^snch treatment. The learnecUgentleman talked,of that case as 
bill before the House would notmfford any having Ceen gathered from newspaper re¬ 
shelter of the kind, either tojtp£istrutcs or por/s. He .(sir F. Bufdett) beliejakl the 
others who had so acteTL The hon. and case to be jperfectly well-fouled, and 
learned gentleman had .also found fault ( had obtained his knowlcdg^/of it, not 
with the bill, because it was not merely fyitn a jienjipaper, but froota gentleman 
co-extensive with the Suspension, J>ut who was well acquainted with the indivi- 
went back as far as January. To this be efuhl fi/fi&elf. m 

should observe, that if ministers or magij- Almost the only argument that had 
trates found iunedesxary^y#arrest disaf- been advanced,by the hon. and learned 
fected persons before tlyi suspension of gentleman was, that the bill of Indemnity 
the Habeas Corpus act, they were as touch was necessary tg cover all the acts com- 
entitled to prbtection for having so done. 1 ifiitud under the suspensjaWf the Habeas 
as they were for thAr acts during the Sus- | Corpus, and rti the persons tvho 

pension, the danger in both cases bc*ing had been injured by those acts from seek- 
allowed to liave existed. The principle ol ing lggal redress, because it was not ex- 
the bill was grounded on ministers npt : pedient that mini.-ters should bring for- 
liaving exceeded the powers Vested in*' ward in their justification, and thereby 
them by parliament; but that, on thewsilv betray, those sourcesaof information which 
trary, they exerted those powers for the I now, for Jhe first time in our history, were 
safety of the countiy* which, had it not j tt» be Considered as legitimate and sacred, 
been for their vigour and promptitude, j and vere never to be made known to those * 
was in the greatest danger of Icing se- ; whose property, biuI health, and (liberty, 
riously disturbed. In justice, \’icn, to !*had been sacrificed to them. That was an ( 
ministers, in justice to magistrates, in jup- ! argument which, in his opinion, was unfib 
tice to the country*and in justiceTto* 1 to be used in any assembly of fair, up- 
themselves, the frouse were, in hi* opinion, right, and just men. Wliat! was a man 
bound to give their consent to the present ! to he dragged from his home and deprived ■ 
measure. of bis freedom on secret information, and* 

Sir Frangis Burdctt declared, that he never to know whjjt that information was.-' 
was by no means surprised at the bourse ] Never to know who his accusers were ? 
pursued by the hon. qp.d learned gentle- ! Was that the system to be now defended ; 
tnan who had just sat down, who* had j and hereafter, no doubt, to be established 
told the House that such.and such wexe J and practised? He recollected that it 
the circumstances of the cas»6, hiking all was described in history, to be one of the 
his assertions for grandad, and had thence most odious, circumstances of a most 
inferred, that ministers were justified in dreadful, aristocratical government, that 
requiring this bill; but who Jiad cautiously : of Venice- that they fixed the statue of a 
abstained front specify jpg one distinct fact, j lmrTin the place of St. Mark, info whoso 
or describing one distinct‘ground, on j/ioutli were receive^, s^ciet accusations 
which the measure could with propriety/ against any individual; on qyliich accusa- 
be founded. The hon. avd learned gen f tions that atrociously-despotic g w e yi ia ea k,. 
tleman had, as he copeeived, entirety afterwards pro'ededed. But what differ- 
raisunejerstood the argument of the \u»n. cnce vvas there between that goverfement 
and learned gentleman by whom he/iad and the government of this country, as re- 
been preceded, particularly where lip re- cently administered; when a secretary of 
presented that hon. and 1 learned/ gen- state was ready at all times to receive ac* 
tleman as having brought forward pic par- cusations against individuals, who were 
ticular case of Swindells, with a view to never to know their accusers, who were to 
show* that the acts to which that case rc- be imprisoned without ever being brought 
ferred, and which weme committed durkig to trial, and 'to whose petitions for an in- 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, vestigation of the circumstances of tljyir 
were to be covered by the proposed bill respective cases, parliament refused to 
of indemnity, wbieh was in fact only to lis^n ? Against a system like this there 
cover acts of ahothec kind. Such had not was no protection. No innocence was a 
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sufficient shield. Many parts of the ques¬ 
tion before the House were important; 
but none was more so than this—namely, 
the supposed necessity of keeping secret,* 
not for a time, but for ever, they private 
accusations of uqknown individual.'! Nor 
was this secret system to be conffncd to 
magistrates. It was to be extended toi.aU 
who haayfwrticipated in th^se transac¬ 
tions ; to st'l who might have be&n in¬ 
fluenced by motives of private malice 
Many persons Mhd had their arijjs yakteg 
out ofc their houses, because they ^ were 
suspected of treason—a suspicion easily 
• raised, but against which, those accused 
were never to have an opportunity of de¬ 
fending themselves before a jury. 

But there ^^qnother part of the sub-* 
ject not less importirti-hw^^is the system 
of constantly employing and embodying a 
set of spies, who were always ready to 
accuse some person or other for the sake 
of occupation, and who were always to 
be screened frosp detection. It appeared, 
as far as the House could judge, that 
whatever acts of violence had been^om* 
mitted, there was great reason to believe 
had* befti instigated by these spies. An 
.hon. gentleman had made a statement, the 
wther evening, the truth of which he de¬ 
clared he was ready at any time to*prove 
at the bar, that Mr. Oliver, on the first 
^ay of the last session of parliament, was 
at the Horse-guards, haranguing the po- 

J tulace, and exciting them to acts of vio- 
ence against the 1’rince Regent. Al¬ 
though there was no evidence, that at that 
period Oliver was connected with govern¬ 
ment, yet, as he subsequently was so, 
and as ministers had an interest in creating 
the alarm necessary for the aKainmfent of 
the object they had in view, whicK w as no 
other than to counteract the spirit .it.tlint 
time risiifg in the nation, importuning to? 
House of Commcns*to*reform itself, he » 
believed that the disturbances which*had 
cccuri%>, had been instigjt^d by ministers 
themselves, for the put^ose of defeating 
the wiSbes of the friends of reform. The 
reformers had no interest in those dis¬ 
turbances. It was absurd to suppose, 
that the reformers could have sanctioned 
or encouraged any breach of the peace: 
It was important to them that the public 
tranquillity should be preserved; but if 
entlemen should say, that the reformers 
ads actually disturbed the peace of the 
country, then he would ask, for what pur¬ 
pose ? Cut bonof Who was to have the 
benefit of such conduct ? It appeared to 
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him, that no person could derive any ad¬ 
vantage but tlie ministers themselves, by 
the alarm which such disturbances were 
calculated to occasion. And this convic¬ 
tion of his, received additional strength 
from the recollection, fhat the present ad- 
ministratiofi was the remnant of that 
whiqh, fof^iajifet^ purposes, and when 
circumstances gave a greater countenance 
to.its efforts, pursued a similar course of 
delusion at the period of the French revo¬ 
lution, bySexciting throughout this coun¬ 
try the most wiki and unfounded alarms. 

He owned himself to be totally at a loss 
to conceive,^*hy a !>ill*<Jf indemnity 
should be passed to prevent actions from 
being brought, lest those actions should 
cause the discovery of the sources whehce 
government had derived their information. 
But*if, as the hon. and learned gentleman 
had contended, it was inexpedient to ex¬ 
hibit thosq, sources, still the injured indi¬ 
viduals ought not to be prevented from 
obralfting redress; and it would be much 
better, as the hon. member for Hertford¬ 
shire hqd said, the* other evening, that 
tfiose individuals should be paid their da¬ 
mages bul of’ the public purse, than that 
‘they shosld be denied all redress on such 
a Q^tisy pretext, as Qjut the sources of in¬ 
formation, or as he (sisJ?. B.) believed, 
of false accusation, ought not to be dis¬ 
closed. His ho*i. and learned friend had 
well said, that it was a part of the king’s 
coronation path, that justice should not 
be delayed, still less denied, to any man. 
Ministers *h»d violated the coronation 
oath—they had violated the constitution: 
it*was absurd, therefore, to say, that for 
them no indemnity w as re quired, but only 
for their und^rling^T' They had trans¬ 
gressed tl|£ laws; they had infringed the 
liberties of the people. This was a matter 
of heavy charge against them. When thc£ 
asked for the powers which they hod so 
tipandalously abused, they asked for them 
oi ^ the ground that they might be safely 
tftrtjt^d with those»powers, as they would 
e^e^cisc them under a serious responsibi¬ 
lity, yand as the lime must arrive when 
their\conduct yould be subjected to a 
minutc^nvcstigation. It had been argued 
very strangely by some honourable gentle¬ 
men, that, because ministers had been en¬ 
trusted with extraordinary powers, %bey 
ought therefore to b6 indemnified for the 
way in which they had used those powers. 
The reason of the case was exactly the 
reverse of this. In proportion as the 
grant of power was great, should the ac¬ 
count of its exercise he strict. , 
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There eat mother part of the subject 
which vu not less important than those 
that he had already mentioned. Indeed, 
the whole of these transactions appeared 
to him to be of a piece. They were alto¬ 
gether illegal and Unconstitutional. The 
abuses of the power which .had been 
placed in the hands of appeared, 

from the instances* stated in that House, 
to have been of such a nature, that it vyas 
in his opinion impossible even for those 
hon. members who were of opinion /hat 
such powers were fit to be granted, and 
that it moderately exercised, they should 
have been foflttwe'd by a bKfbf indemnity, 
to agree to the bill on the table. Those 
abuses had t not even been denied No 
contradiction had been attempted of the 
allegation that rnen who had not been 
.found guilty of any offence—who tv ere 
merely accused, and it was to be presumed 
wrongfully, as they were subsequently 
discharged—were confined in s olitar y 
cells, and loaded with irons. In olrem- 
stance two of these unfortunate indivi¬ 
duals were chained together, compelled 
mutually to bear all the infinities ‘of 
human nature; a most inhiimat. practice, # 
and one to which a tyrant of old was said" 
to have resorted as tg a refinement o^ru- 
elty. These top"jres were in fact beyond 
human endurance. The verjr contem¬ 
plation of such cruel .indignities was 
enough to drive a generous mind to des- 

E ir. A onse had been mentioned in the 
Ouse the other night of a man of the 
nam e of Riley, who after sfistaining soli¬ 
tary confinement for a long time, and 
loosing anxiously to his^ri^ 1 , on finding 
that it was put r nfif, lost all hope, and 
committed an act'Df deaerate suicide. 
No person who knew how dreadful was a 
Umg protracted solitary confinement would 
Be surprised at such aft occurrence. These 
cruelties were as contrary to the />1<1 law/ 
of England, as they were to the mild prp>£ 
cepts of the Christian religion. Lord Coke 
had said-that “ a man Shut up in a, (yoke 
prison was in a very hartl case, for tint, a j 
close prison was a kind of hell.” J Yet 
•ame of the individuals wrested ha/C been 
imprisoned for eleven months; ana at the 
expiration of that period lud been dis¬ 
charged in a manner as illegal as that in 
whirls they had been apprehended; and 
after these transactions, ministers came 
to that House and asked indemiyty for 
themselves* and for the magistrates, and 
for all peraops concerned! In the case 
of Swindells, to which he had before 
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alluded, it was true, that the magistrates 
might say they were not searching fo* 
libellous, but for treasonable papers* 
•althoUgh they did not find any. It ap¬ 
peared ythat arms or treasonable papeie 
were elver found. , 

Adverting to the trials at Derby (which 
proved that there had been no necessity 
for suspending the Habeas yfirpus, as 
they proved that the ordinary powers of 
the law wquld have been amply sufficient 
fofthepunishmentofthe existing offences), 
he observed, that when persons wrre ac¬ 
cused of high treason, there ought always 
to be some ptbportion perceived between 
the means and the end. Could any thing 
be more ridiculous than to suppose that 
ouch a mpn as Brandrpsk^bnned with a 
stick and a pfccfli i *w » dfnaving a dozen or 
two followers, could hope to overturn the 
government of this country, with such an 
army at its beck ? But if might be said, 
that however hopeless the attempt, it was 
still treasonable. Ib? hattoomew here read 
an argument, that if as the king went 
hlonjf the street, a man blew a feather at 
hinwnut of a window, and said “ that’s to , 
kill the king,” that would be a treasonable 
act. To the justice of this position he, 
could never assent; for, he repeated, 
there ought always to appear some pro¬ 
portion between the means and the end. 
But whether or not there was any rational 
ground for imputing treason, nothing could 
bemore evident,/than that the ordinary law 
would have sufficed for its punishment. 
There was no pretence, therefore, for the 
suspension of thh Habeas Corpus; there 
was no reason to believe that there was 
any just ground for the arrest and deten¬ 
tion df the persons who had been appre¬ 
hended under that suspension; and he, 
fortune, would therefore vote against a 
kfll which was to indemnify miniSters, attd 
'those connected jvitk them, for acts that 
in his opinion were utterly indefensible. 

Mr. Law ssyd, that while he "admitted 
that the argumcnf of the hon. and learned 
gentleman who opened the debase was 
full of ingenuity and ability, he must ex¬ 
press his regret that he could see nothing 
t»f that kind in the speech made by the 
hon. baronet. In that speech he could 
discover only that extraordinary and pe¬ 
culiar zeal which appeared uniformly to 
animate the hon. baronet’s effusions in 
that House. He begged, howevei^to 
observe to the hon. baronet, when he 
accused ministers of wishing, by the 
introduction of the Suspension act, to 
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at rife the voice of reform, that it waa not 
ill the agitated state of the country which 
that Suspension act was intended to tran¬ 
quillize, and which it had in a great^mea- 1 
sure tranquillized, that the cause o'* reform 
could be successfully prosecuted, ilt was 
only'in a period of quiet that till lion, 
bttrqtiet-jcould hope that that question 
would rect ive the unbiassed judgment of 
parliament. There had occurred no 
occasion within hts experience irv which 
the truth of the ffid proverb, that 4‘ Sjpifyg 
are d nated when the danger ’$ past .4’ wa9 
more strikingly exemplified than in the 

• discussions op the measur# under consi¬ 
deration. For all the hon. gentlemen who 
had opposed it had kept out of view the 
danger in wliick ,fhe country Jiad been* 
involved for the last 't» months, and 
which was the justification of the hill; 
that danger was as great as the distress 
•—not in which :t originated, but by which 
it was accompanied. It originated in 
some of the institutions to which we clung 
with pertinacious fondness ; it originated 
in the demoralization of a large part of 

• She population ; it originated in the mon¬ 
strous urtion of Luddism and politics—a 
union of which reform was the pretended, 
aad revolution the real object—a union 
which, beginning by organized plunder, 
threatened to terminate ip organized as¬ 
sassination. On a statement of that 
danger ministers asked the House for 
that proof of their confidence which had 
been given them by a great majority—a 
majority which shared the responsibility 
of the proceedings the/ had warranted. 
It had not been argued by his hon. and 
learned friend, the solicitor-general^ that 
the present bill was a necessary conse¬ 
quence of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, but only that it was intimately 
connected with it. Every hon. gen- 
tleman who had lastosersion entertained 
the tfpiaion, that the danger of the 
country was such as t<j «call for mea¬ 
sures of extraordinary Vigour, must now 
admit that the exeeutivc authority, as 
well as the magistrates, and others act¬ 
ing-Under it, ought to be borne harmless 
for the acts they had performed, unless a* 
case of flagrant abuse were made out* 
against them.-—That the act for suspend¬ 
ing the Habeas Corpus, had been admi¬ 
nistered with discretion and moderation, 
o»c%r two facts appeared to him suffi- 
ciently toestablish. In the first place, it was 
wal l know n , that t he number of persons wWb 
bad boon apprehended, under it was small, 
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which was some proof of moderation; 
and in the second place, no person had 
been apprehended under it but upon de¬ 
position on oath, and with the advice of 
the law officers of the Crown, which was 
some proof of discretion. For these two- 
facts, there was the authority of the two 
commilteei.' '-A*-d^ubt had been thrown 
on tne opinion of those committees, to 
, that validity of which doubt he could not 
bow. The House had been told to re¬ 
ceive that Opinion with distrust, because 
the committees* had been appointed by 
ministers, and had a clause to support. 
Although thoSP^sommitteesVere certainly 
not cojnpcsed (irt the only way in Which 
one hon. gentleman seemed Ip think they 
could have been fairly composed) of a 
majority of opposition members, yet he 
wonfd venture to say, that as many men 
of equal credit, of as high offices in the 
state, of ag zealous servants of the coun¬ 
tr y,"co uld not be found on the benches of 
thsnHouse. Let the gentlemen opposite 
name man for man; let them appoint 
their committee; and Jet it be seen if the 
public wtjuld repot-e more confidence in 
it than* ii? that which had actually been 
constituted. If the House were to look 
witj^mqiicion at tlieig committees, on the 
ground that they had a c^use to support, 
were they*not to look with suspicion at the 
petitions on the> tabic, which had a cause 
to support l If thev disbelieved the one, 
were tljey not to disbelieve the other? 
He was certainly not disposed to put the 
authority of Francis Ward and Benjamin 
Scholes on precisely the same footing at 
th§ authoritjaofB committee of the House 
of Commons ; but ifthg* were to be done, 
still this IndcrgnityUillouglit to pass, for 
the conflicting authorities would neutra¬ 
lize one another; there would be no eflsq 
against it; an<J parliament were bound to 
protect.thosc who had exerted themselves 
for the preservation of the public peace, 
unless some case*of misconduct were es- 
tablVVed against them. The hon. and 
le#rr ed gen Hemal? had made one dbsetva- 
tion on which he"wished to offer a single 
remark: -it .was, that those depositions on 
oath, on which so- much stress had beea 
laid, were out the part of persons who 
might have received from ministers a pre¬ 
mise that their namqp should not be di¬ 
vulged, and who might have been In¬ 
fluence^ by private motives of malignity t 
and that if 1 so, their declarations on ^aith 
were worthless. The hon.-, and* learned 
gentleman might, with at-feast e^ual eha* 

(3 S) * • 
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frty and justice, have supposed that the 
persons"who thus deposea.on oath were 
urged, not by any vindictive feelings, but 
by a religious sense of duty. When the 
hon. and learned gentleman denied that 
those persons could fairly be believed on 
their oaths (without knowins who they 
were), he could not h«ff-*5cdflbcting the 
opinion given sometime ago by the same 
lion, ami learned gentle ntan, that the dyihg 
declaration of one of the traitors at Derby 
was to be believed because he Was a reli¬ 
gious hum—[Here sir Samuel Romiljy 
Observed aerpss the table, “ I never said 
to; I never said any thing**like it”]. He 
was happy to be corrected, but tljat ob¬ 
servation harl unquestionably fallen from 
some bon. gentlqman. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had admitted, in the 
course of his speech, that he would' not 
assert that the power granted to ministers 
had been abused. If that hon. and learned 
gentleman could not lay his hand on his 
heart and say, that he believed one oTthe 
important allegations contained in the 
petitions on the table"was true, he should 
be surprised, consistently with his (Mr. 
Law’s) view of the duty of a Member of. 
that House, if he did not feel bbliged to 
vote for the Indemnity bill.—The sqeCnd 
point touched of- by the hon. and learned 
gentleman was, the indemnity to be given 
by the bill to the magistrates. On a for¬ 
mer occasion the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man had accused iftinistcrs of libelling a 
whole people gsir S. Romilly said across 
the table “ never”].—He vfas extremely 
sorry to have twice unintentionally mis¬ 
represented the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man. If the expgggsion did not proceed 
from him, he was sure it proceeded from 
the hon. and learned gentleman behind 
fiim [Mr. Brougham. * “ I have not 
spoken yet”]. WitHbut insisting on par¬ 
ticular expressions, however, bo- would 
not hesitate to say, that the hon. and 
teamed gentleman had insinuated charges 
of a dark nature againftt persons whom lie 
{Mr. Law) must alWhys respect,, arid 
whom the hon. and learned gentleman 

P posed capable of being induced by 
ate motives to commit acts inconsis¬ 
tent with their duty, and in violation of 
the fc laws. Such was his veneration for 
the magistracy of the country, so grateful 
was he to that excellent body of men for 
their eminent services, that he hart heard 
Sritb the deepest regret the insinuations 
or the charges of the hon, and learned 
gentleman. Bttt, notwithstanding those 
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insinuations and those diarges, he trusted 
the magistrates would continue to deserve 
the approbation of the country, by per- 
‘severmg in their efforts to put down the 
spirit of insubordination, which, to a cer¬ 
tain dogree, was still in. existence.—He 
would s not follow the hon. and learned 
gentleman Into that subject, on which so 
much, had been said—Oliver’ and spies. 
He would not contend against the assert 
lion, that they had been the cause of all 
the ,commotion that hhd taken place. 
Neither would he defend government 
from the charge brought against them by 
an hon. baronet, of wishing (o establish a • 
lion, like that of old, in the place of St. 
Mark, at Venice. He thought that that lion 
•( if any lion tljere was ) mifct be as harmless 
as the one in tneHiOMifnmerNight’sDream. 
All he would say was, that if ministers 
had exercised the powers which had been 
vested in them with discretion and mo¬ 
deration, they ought not to be exposed 
to the violence of luch Aien as Francis 
Ward; for, unless the sympathies of the 
House were to be exclusively reserved 
for **hose who were in hostility to, the . 
state, they were bound to guard the well- 
disposed from the dagger of the assassin, 
and not to serve the purposes of disaffec¬ 
tion by exposing those sources of informa¬ 
tion of which government had already so 
effectually availed themselves, and whiqh 
might again enable them at some future 
period to anticipate and thwart the de¬ 
signs of conspiracy. The simple question, 
indeed, for the House to determine, and 
on which it sedmed to him there could 
be little doubt, was—whether they should 
protect those who prevented, or those 
who committed offences? 

Sir *IV. Burroughs , adverting to the 
speech of the solicitor general, said it was 
tne first time he had ever heard fronrtui 
English lawyerea doctrine so much m 
violation of our constitution, that, on a 
warrant issued, on oath, the information 
should remain a secret. By the, law of 
the land, the magistrate was bound to 
commit the party, next to return the in¬ 
formations to the proper court, and* then 
‘to bind the prosecutor over to prosecute. 

‘ Those were the duties pointed out by the 
common law, and confirmed by the Statute 
of Philip and Mary. A magistrate bad 
no right to discharge any man from cus¬ 
tody: be was to remain in custody till 
discharged by due course of law. The 
lecretary of state was subject to thesime 
rale. In no ease bad either party a right 
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to. discharge a prisoner, until he was regu¬ 
larly discharged by a court of law. With 
respect to the immediate question before 
the House, what had ministers done? 
IBhey claimed extraordinary powers—they 
obtained them; .and the first thing they 
did was to exceed them. The pfetence 
of guarding those who had given informa¬ 
tion was absurd. Had any bpdy heard of 
any attack on the witnesses or juror/at the , 
trials at Derby, or in London ? JSuch casqp 
had occurred in fteland, but thankjGod hqf, 
in this country. But it had been saip tfiat 
ministers did not require this bill to in- 
, demnify themselves, because they had 
done nothing wrong. Why then did they 
require it ! But he denied that they had 
exercised witfifapropriety the powers thaS 
had been vested in f-fc'M.?* He charged 
them with gross abuse. The lido. member 
for Bramber had told them, that is was 
useless to enteriinto any inquiry, as those 
who considered themselves aggrieved had 
their remedy at^aw. *But by this bill of 
indemnity, they were deprived for ever of 
that remedy. If such proceeding! did 
sot add insult to injury, he was iruch 
mis&ketr in fm view of the subject* With 
/espect to the seizure of papers and the 
searching for arms, the hon. and learned 
gentleman had -said that the bill was not 
for the purpose to which i£ had been said 
to apply, but that impunity was secured 
t7y the bill for the seizing of papers, and 
the ransacking of house* for arms, only 
when the persons from whom such papers 
were taken, and whose houses had been 
$0 searched were accused of high treason. 
He wished to know' whether such a pro¬ 
ceeding could be considered at all neces¬ 
sary ? Surely it required no law to rtnder 
such a practice proper; it was the mode 
whiah was pursued in all cases of. high 
treason. * There required no indemnity 
for that. But this hill extended indem¬ 
nity to magistrates, and all other perSons 
who violated the law in # this manner, 
merely on the ground, *t!iat the persons 
whose louses they searched had attended 
tumultuous assemblies. The magistrates 
had «o need of indemnity for taking up 

B usons concerned in a tumultuous assem-* 
y- The being engaged in one was a* 
ipisdemeanour at common law. There 
was no indemnity necessary, either for 
having dispersed such an assembly, or for 
having assisted in so doiog. But they 
certainly did want an indemnity for search- 
ingTor arma aod.papers—acts which weae 
a viplatipa of, the .law* Tor such acts no 
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indemnity ought, in his opinion? ,to be 
granted, especially without an* inquiry 
should take place. His majesty’s minis¬ 
ters, however, had not only refused an 
inquiry, but had refused to postpone the 
farther consideration hf the bill till an 
important return should be made. He 
could notjj .designating the bill as a 
mist odious, and, indeed, audacious pro¬ 
ceeding. He was* unwilling to detain the 
House longer, though he had several 
oth^r observations to submit to them; 
and therefore be should ait down, de¬ 
claring his decided opinion against the 

Sir^P. Flood said, he owed it to himself 
and his country to make a few observa¬ 
tions. He rose, not as belonging to either 
side of the House, but because he felt it 
his fluty to say what he thought on the 
measure. The ranks of the other (the 
opposition side of the House were broken 
anil the arguments of a great part of that 
side of the House, militating one against 
the other, showed most clearly that the 
party wjience they* came was nearly dis¬ 
solved. tic did not agree with the argu¬ 
ments of *wo hon. and learned gentlemen, 
one, the member for Arundel, for whom 
he^ad a very great respect, and another, 
of whom lie likewise nad^a very good opi- 
nioh. It* was not from obligation or 
ostentation that, he spoke, for he, stood 
where he was unplaced and unpensioned. 
He wished the House would .observe Of 
what nature the bill was t^fore them. It 
was a bill tfcat had already been twice ap¬ 
proved of by large majorities of 190 to 64, 
and 89 to 24^ and yet, though the virtue*; 
of this bill were thus ap proved of, it still 
met with oppqfitioiw^Ti the bill had any 
defects, thfy vrere curable in a committee. 
It was to be remembered that the bill did 
not originate in that, House—it came tb 
them fr ( om th# House of Lords; having 
first been sanctioned by the Lords Spiri¬ 
tual and Temporal of this realm, it came 
here Recommended by immense majorities 
of the Lords, by»the highest authorities 
of the country. He approved of the con¬ 
duct of administration, at thekead of which 
was the noble viscount, whom he was 
proud to call^iis countryman, who had re¬ 
conciled all the jarring powers of the conti¬ 
nent, and who had been received Vith 
cheers by the Housfe when be. returned 
from the continent—he was his counjry- 
raan, a&d he was persuaded that the oqbTjp 
lord was the fittest person to have-been 
upon the committee that pas th^foundfc- 
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tion oPthat bill. The country owed every I that period ; by the result of the trials at 
thing to his majesty’s ministers; it was Westminster, which, by the way* had 
they who appointed the duke of Welling- taken place before the second suspension 
ton; and the duke of Wellington saved *of thfe {habeas Corpus; even by the issue 
the country. The arguments of the of the trials at Derby, and, what aato- 
hon. hart, were unfounded ; if he would nislies jne more than all the rest, by three 
look to Blackstonc, he would find that verdicts of acquittals pronounced upon 
great lawyer sai.l, t 1 —the^tate three informations f<» seditious and bias- 
was apprehended to be in danger, a ^is- phem^us libels, preferred by the attorney- 
pension act was proper,* which, insteac^of general; against a printer of the name of 
injuring the constitution, would preserve Hone.~Sk, 1 beg leave to say for myselfj 
it for ever. Though he was bne of*the aq'd yi §r,ying this, I cohceive I am as- 
majority who had voted the Speaker into sertiyg a great and important principle, 
the chair, he should with great pleasure that 1 voted for those measures upon ge- 
vote him out’df it on tlmHJccasion. neral views, 6pon a persuasion of the dis- , 

Mr. Lnmb said:—It* would, Sj,r, far position which then prevailed in a certain 
better accorf) with my own inclination, if portion of the*community, upon the lan- 
I could fall in wit^i that which appears to "gunge wlijch was then hem,’ upon the opi- 
be the prevailing inclination of the House; nions theij pftflft wc d, upon the designs 
it would undoubtedly be more agreeable and intentions then manifested I voted 
to my own feelings, if I could reconcile for those measures upon legislative rea- 
it to my sense of duty to p^s*over in«si- sons, upon such easr ns as are fit in their 
lence tlife question also, as I have already nature to sway the'judgment and direct 
passed over all the questions which have the conduct of a nfcmbepof this House; 
been brought forward in the c ourse of the and allow me to say, that a judgment, so 
present session, connected with the trans- Vornied is not necessarily invalidated or 
actions of last year, and with those m<!a- corroborated, is not necessarily affected, » 
sures upon which I have the misfortune by any thing that passes in courts of'jus* 
materially to differ with so many of’thofce, tice, by the result of any judicial examfe 
whose persons I esjpcm and whosc^pi- nations or investigations, by any inquiries 
nions I respect./: I?ut as upon my p^rt I before tribunals, formed for entirely dif- 
fecl it to be utterly impossible, that my ferent purpose?, acting by entirely differ- 
hon. friends should supjwcss their senti- ent means, and proceeding towards another 
merits, or restrain the expression of the purpose and end, by another course.—Sir, 
indignation which they must natuijilly and 1 respect the verdict of a jury; no man 
necessarily feel, —indignation in which more; and amongst the various abuses of 
I should participate witfe *ihem v if I the liberty of writing, thinking, and speak- 
agreed in the opinion, which is the spring ing, which prevail in the present day, 
and source of it,—so they*, up,on their pahs, there is no abuse more pernicious than 
must admit, that j^sin some measure due the disposition which exists to call in 
to my own character, anti to the humble question those decisions, which, whether 
part which I took in the recommendation they be guilty or not guilty, ought, ex- 
and support of thqse measures, to seize cept .under very peculiar circumstances, 
at least one opportunity o^' declaring the to be held final and decisive. ' Into (big 
view which, upon deliberate consideration, error I think the worthy baronet (sir F. 

I still continue to take of those proceed- Burdett) has fallen to-night, in question¬ 
ings, as well as my opinion upon the pre- ing the propr/efy of the verdicts given at 
sent bill, which is so closely conceded Derby, and introhucing here that doctrine 
with them. ‘ 1 r of adequate or inadequate means as af- 

It is supposed, and hSs been very gene- fecting a charge of high treason—-a doc- 
fally stated in this House in the course of trine which, however it may be fair in 
the present session, that the sentiments, ‘the mouth of an advocate, who is found to 
whrch we then entertained,,‘and the state- 'urge almost any argument that may pos- 
ments which we then made, that the sibly work in favour of the accused, ought 
case lit short upou^ which we grounded not to be maintained in any other circum- 
ourselves, has been materially weakened stances, because I am sure it is untenable 
and invalidated by events which have hap- in law, and not more untenable inriaw, 
jtened during the recess of parliament, than it is contrary to reason and common 
*nd particti^irly by the result of certain ^fense.—Sir, I respect entirely the verdict 
trials at law, wMch have been had during of a jury. I hold that 4* should not be 
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rashly and wantonly intermeddled with ; 
but then 1 hold, that it should be confined 
in its effect to its own proper object, the 
determining the guilt or innocence eff* the* 
prisoner, to which it is limited and held 
close by all the Rigorous* accuracy of the 
law, and that it should not be extended 
and applied to the maintenance of gemual 
political propositions, uhidi.it is pecu¬ 
liarly ill qualified to inquire into -afld de- , 
cide. ... 

In the measufts of last' year legis # - 
Jated perhaps somewhat in the darl£; wc 
possibly exaggerated the danger. Per- 
. haps we apprehended ihatthe contagion 
had spread wider than really was the 
ca»e; perhaps we overrated the zeal and 
courage, the severance andsincerjfy, ofi 
those who threatened r - •, 'loudly j/but I 
still maintain that there were sopfrappenr- 
ances of danga^as justifottP'uic tyiurse 
which was thed pKsucjtt I will not go 
into much detail upo^Wnis subject,because 
lam unwillingAprevne foimer differences 
and to renew former discussions; but 
since the disturbances in Derbyshire? havfi 
i -been mentioned, I will ask, whether it is 
possible? to assert, whether human, crcdu- 
.lity can go the length of believing, that 
lut. tumult was an accidental, solitary, 
insulated proceeding; that it wasaincon- 
nected willi any more extensive arrange¬ 
ment, or more general understanding ? 1 

usk whether that is, upon the face of the 
affair, a reasonable conclusion, and I be¬ 
lieve I may safely appeal to those who 
have bad the best means of information 
upon the subject, whether they do not 
know the contrary to be the fact ?—llut 
ue are not permitted to argue beyond what 
lias actually taken place; w e-are nfit per¬ 
mitted to saythatourmeasuics hacUmypre- 
ventive effect; ifwcdo, if we urge that such 
events at those which happened in Derby¬ 
shire, would, without Jjie precautions of 
government, have been more frequent and 
their consequences more formidable, wc 
are asked, why do youVraw any such in¬ 
ferences ? why do you make assertions 
upon mere fancy and conjecture l —Every 
thing is to be taken for proved and 
granted against us; every thing that is 
doubtful, uncertain, ambiguous, and con¬ 
tingent : the veil of futurity is to be 
raised, the secrets of tima are to be 
looked into; the evil effects of this pre¬ 
cedent a hundred years hence are to be 
set down as certaih and undoubted; but 
we, if we attempt to draw, as we conceive, 
&ir conclusions from' the events which 
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have taken place, are to be tied strictly 
to the record of facts, and circumscribed 
within the limits oi au almost metaphysical 
accuracy. But this is, and ever has heen^ 
the case of all civil services; it is the lot 
and condition of minis* ns in all ages; it 
is the difficulty with which they have to 
struggle, t*;' rjiprti(featinn which they have 
toinidergt^ It formsibe great distinction 
between civil and .military service. The 
exploits of the soldier are performed in 
the^ight of the sun, and in the face of 
day; they are performed before his own 
afmy, before the enemy; they are seen, 
they are known?; for tlftr most part they 
cannot be-denied or disputed; they are 
told distantly to the whole world, and 
receive at once the meed of praise, which 
is so justly due to the Valour and conduct 
thaf achieves them. Not so the services 
of the minister; they lie not so much in 
aqting in great crisises, as in preventing 
those crisises from arising; therefore they 
are often obscure and unknown; and 
not only obscure and unknown, but sub¬ 
ject to every species of misrepresentation, 
tftid often effected amidst obloquy, attack, 
and condemnation, when, in fact, entitled 
t» the approbation and gratitude of the 
ck|jntry:—they are lost in the tranquillity 
wiimh they are the means of preserving, 
anti amidst the prosperity, which they 
themselves crettfe. 

But, Sir, if we have prevented any evil, 

I must again repeat an opinipn which L 
held in the former sessioq of parliament, 
that it. is better to have prevented it by 
this het for the suspension of the Habeas 
(Corpus, tha\f by any new measures appli¬ 
cable to the peculiar case or to the par¬ 
ticular districts country, in which 

disturbances have prevailed — Because 
this is a precedented course, a course 
that has been take# before, a measure of 
which we kifow the duration and the 
extent, the principles upon which it goes 
and the manner«in which it acts (withnew 
Measures the cast* would have been other¬ 
wise), and.we naw return to the constitu¬ 
tion unimpaired,-except by the precedent; 
for I am ready jo admit, that every fresh 
precedent of this description does impair 
the constitution; but, at the same time, 
that admission brings us back to the ori¬ 
ginal question of the necessity of thewnea- 
suflj; because if tite measure was neces¬ 
sary, it is not we who have adopted it, 
who Ire responsible for the injury done 
to the constitution,—but those who by 
their conduct have forced its adoption 
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upon vs. We trusted that our measures nal situation of this country with her vast 
might lj,e temporary, because we trusted load of debt, her great financial embar*. 
that the cau>es of them would be tempo- rassments, and the state of society,—•in 
rary. We trusted that the distress would «aomef respects unnatural and distorted, 
pass away, which furnished the matter for which Has grown up within her,—it is iat- 
disaffection to re&t upon, for that dis- possible to reflect upon r her vast colonial 
tress was not the original source of the territefies and dependencies, scattered 
evil. 1 always will main tain— it is my se- as, they are in ev^ry quarter of the 
rious opinion—that ftere exfits in',he globe, and ^containing within them every 
country, and particularly in the manu- , specids of the human race, every form 
featuring districts, a discontented spirit— of human, government and every con- 
to what amount, or to what extent I # will dition of) human nature,* it is impossible 
cot pretend accurately *to define—but to* consider them with their neighbour- 
a spirit always active, inveterate, and irfi- hoods and vicinages, new nations growing 
placable, not *cxifsperalc^’>y suffering, up into a magnitude beyond conception , 
not soothed by prosperity, not. allayed by with a velocity'exceeding thought,—1 say, 
time; a spiut ever laying in wait &nd in Sir, it is impossible to look upon this spec- 
ambush to Kike advantage of the caln- j lacle^vithout feelings of a\ffT, of alarm and 
mitiesand disaster!* of the country. We apprei ^ns*on.‘¥4e cannot but be aware that 
trusted that the pressure of penuryand at every iq/ment embariassments may arise, 
want, which disposed many to listen that may mg 0 * us at every 

to the suggestions and promises ^»f turn, and that th^ inig^ty forkings of sc 
turbulence and sedition, woulcl become ; stupendous a macm..-; demand in those, to 
less severe and burthensome. This was a ■ whom its guidanca is committed, the 
large and a strong part of our care. We \ utmost fortitude, the utmost care, the ut- 
could not bring it vgry forward at the j most'circumspection, above all, the ut- 
time; we could not very openly rely upon : most prudence, temper, and moderation. ■ , 
it, because it might have failed us; we j Sir, , there is u subject closely con- 
might have been disappointed an uq- j nected with the execution of the measures , 
favourable harvest might have deepened of last year, upon which, though, as ha- 
the gloom, and au^biented the desflon- been observed by an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
dency; and thed, in addition to*the irfis- Law), it has been already debated even 
fortunes of the country, tye should have to nausea, I must, however, at the risk 
had to bear the weight of our own prcdic- even of fatiguing the House, make some 
tions. But, t Sir, we have not been entirely observations, in qpnsequeuce of the stress 
deceived in this respect. The affairs of which has been laid upon the circum- 
the country are improved; ,*«ade is in- stance, and the impression it has made 
creased; agriculture is reviving;* the upon the public ntind. It will he ontici- 
spirits of men generally are ldjs depressed, pated that 1 allude to the receiving of evi- 
I do not wish to state these circumstances dence from accomplices, to the employ- 
in any respect be^&Mkthe truth. When ment of spies, and particularly of oue in- 
the times are evil, when ftie ^ountry is dividual whose name has been so often 
beset with difficulties, I consider as most mentioned with reprobation, perhaps not 
unwise and impolitic the language which undeserved. We must consider 'Jus sub¬ 
tends to extinguish hope a£d to discou- ject with a fair view^of both sides of thet 
rage exertion. So when the Iforizon question. On tnc one hand, we vuust 
begins to brighten, and a better day ap- fairly allow the encouragement whjyh this 
pears to be dawning upqn us, in the same man s presence ahd assumed character was 
manner do I condemn the language of too calculated to give to designs and sduemeg 
confident security and of premature exuf- which might otherwise not have been en- 
tation; and. Sir, it is impossible to con- tertained or undertaken; on the other 
aider the situation of this country, of Eu- band, we must not suffer ourselves to be 
rope, and of the world,—it is impossible to made the dupes of those whose evident 
survey the continent of Eufope with its interest it is to heap all their own doings 
jarring and conflicting interests, with its upon the hqpd of Oliver, to put in hia 
vast military establishments, which have mouth all violent language and criminal 
been engendered and produced by the propositions by whomsoever held or ma^e, 
great war inwlifch the world has befcn en- and by so charging him entirely to libe- 
gaged, and oy the ambition of the enemy, rate and absolve themselves. It is said, 
—it is impqBsihle to contemplate the inter- that the conduct of the discontented in* 
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the country depended' on their expecta¬ 
tions of support and assistance in London; 
that he supplied this link of connexion, 
that he represented the metropolis* and' 
reseouraged the undertaking and persever¬ 
ing in the most .extravagant designs by 
representations of the countenanc‘d and 
aid which they were certain to receive. 
This is probably true; such was his cha¬ 
racter, and such probably his conduct. 
But it was a character which he assumed, 
not at the suggestion of the goVfjnrpeqt, 
but atvthe instigation of the conspirators 
in London ; and this conduct, wicked and 

• nefarious as it certainly was* was pursued 
upon their plan and in furtherance of their 
designs; it was the conduct, which they 
were pursuing**throughout .the, country f 
it was the conduct whiJn reodeCd the 
suspension of the act of Hildas Cor¬ 
pus so wise jtwL advisaK^a measure. 

liatit tfHil p*U(ctice to go from 
town to town, and fA5ffi county to coun¬ 
ty, representing and^exaggerating in one 
place the disposition which existed to rise 
in the other, and thus attempting to seduce 

• «nd % mislead the needy, the distressed,©the 
unwary &nd unthinking into a participation 

.in their wild objects and criminal under¬ 
takings.— When I consider this whole 
matter, as it is stated by my honourable 
friends, l own the fair conclusion appears 
me so irresistibly strong, and to lean so 
much one way, that in the present tran¬ 
quil state of the country*} know not whe¬ 
ther it 19 perfectly prudent to draw that 
conclusion in all its full force. Forhow does 
the matter stand upon’the statement of 
my hon. friends ? Oliver always used the 
most violent language, and recommend¬ 
ed the most outrageous condifct. Parlia¬ 
mentary reform, which, as we are*told, is 
the real object of those who sign petitions 
add attend meetings, he always ridiculed 
and despised. Petitsonijig, be said, was 
utterly useless; to physical force lie al¬ 
most uniformly exhorted Jhgm to have re¬ 
course.—Now, what is tfie other part of the 
statement ? Using this language, and pro¬ 
fessing these principles, he was received 
amongst them, caressed, relied upon, 
trusted and confided in; he became theif 
leader and their guide, the principal mart 
amongst them, the chief to whom they all 
looked up and were all ready to follow. 
Now, I ask, Sir, what is the fair inference 
wilk respect to the temper, feelings, spirit, 
and disposition of those by whom, under 
such circumstances, he was so admitted 
and accepted ? The same observation ap- 
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plies to the spies who have b^en* men¬ 
tioned before, in the course of the session, 
by another hon. friend of mine (Mr. 
Philips). According to his statement, 
whilst they proposed the most horrible 
and abominable scherAes, such as the 
burning of Manchester, they were pro¬ 
tected, til^r regret, was kept, and not a 
wqpd was heard respecting 4hcm but as 
so$n as it was suspectM that they were 
informers, out comes the whole of that 
whish had -been before concealed, and the 
table is loaded'with accusations of the 
deepest dye and the most atrocious na¬ 
ture. Something of the same remark may 
also be made upon a story mentioned in a 
former debate by an lioo.gentleman (Mr. 
Lambton), upon the authority of a news¬ 
paper, and of a “ most respectable” per¬ 
son,’who was an eye-witness of the fact 
which he relates. This respectable per¬ 
son says, jhat Oliver was very active in 
inflaming and instigating the mob which 
insulted the Prince Regent as he came 
down to parliament at the beginning of 
the las; session. AVhy, Sir, this may 
pAssibly he true; lam not one of those 
who phice much reliance upon the good 
character and conduct of Oliver. I can¬ 
not Jaut think that in,order to obtain the 
influence which he appaftrs to have pos¬ 
sessed in "the counsels of these men, he 
must have uscA the same language, and 
professed the same opinions ; but I must 
say, that it is much *o be lamented that 
this “ respectable person” should have 
suffered a year to elapse before he gave 
this information; information which would 
lufve been jjery important at the time; 
which we stood much, jn need of, and 
should have b|£en •very desirous to h*ave 
received. , If this information had been 
given, much useful light would probably 
have been thrown upon the whole transac¬ 
tion. Jf a government spy at that time he 
was, such he would lnivc been discovered 
to have been, hnd we probably should 
lltive^nade a moro compleat inquiry, and 
cyme to a* more* satisfactory conclusion 
upon that part Ht least of these events 
than, as it was,.we were enabled to do. 

Sir, in the course of these debates many 
general prop'psitions have been laid down 
with respect to the employment of spies 
at all; this flight, by my hon. and ledrned 
fridhd who opened fhis debate, and upon 
former occasions still more broadly and 
decidedly by the hon. gentlermn the mem¬ 
ber for Bramber (Mr. Wilberforce). Sit, 
every thing that is honourable and vtlr 
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tuous in o'ir nature, every good feeling of 
the heart#, and every lofty conception of 
the mind, would induce us eagerly to 
adopt and embrace these doctrines in their 
fullest extent; but, Sir, we are imperi¬ 
ously called upon'to pause and hesitate, 
whilst we consider whether this course can 
be actually persevere^in; forynothing is 
more dangerous than to lay dov^i in theory 
maxims, from vvhieh you immediately f^id 
yourselves compelled to depart in practice; 
nothing exposes you so much tosthe charge 
of hypocrisy and to the accusation of 
scourging in others that sin, which you 
leave unpunished fh yoursefeMs. We must 
aho well consider whether these principles 
will not lead us farther than we nt present 
intend. A great t^fterence is drawn in ar¬ 
gument between spies and accomplices; 
between those who arc commissionefl to 
associate with the criminal in order to de¬ 
tect them, and those who come/orward^o 
disclose the crimes in which they have 
been engaged. Why, Sir, with respect to 
those who employ them, there may be 
some difference, but for the persops them¬ 
selves, if we are to consider their conduct 
upon the strict principles of religion and 
morality, I do not perceive a very brof.d 
distinction. Accomplices in some instajjrftes 
may be smitten /vitn remorse, andMnav 
wish to make amends to society for'the 
injury they have done it; though such 
motives when professed appear to me very 
questionable. Interest and impunity for 
the most part prompt their conduct. Re¬ 
morse and repentance should ceitainly 
induce a man to offend no more himself, 
and to withdraw himself ftpm the com¬ 
pany of those with, whom he has offended ; 
but I do not exactljhfee ttyit they should 
lead him to betray them into tly: hands of 
justice. We should also be upon our 
g'uard against another partiality in our¬ 
selves. It is only in cases <5f this descrip¬ 
tion that the means by which evidence is 
obtained, are so nicely sfianned and scru¬ 
tinised. When the general indignation 4s 
excited against the offence, «when every 
one is anxious to see the offence brought 
to punishment, then we# are apt not to 
look very nicely to the means by which 
that object is attained; but -qfhen the pub¬ 
lic sympathy and commiseration is, as it 
is vdty apt to be in state prosecutions, 
excited in favour of t!he accused—ancTthe 
public feeling, allow me to say, may very 
possibly run in a current directly opposed 
to the public interest-— then we examine 
evitty stepwitV the utmost rigour, and lay 
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down strict rules from which in other 
cases we depart in silence and without 
observation. 

• Ncfw, f Sir, upon the bill which is the 
immediate subject of our consideration^ 
certainly am of wf.inion that wo ought to 
go int^ the committee. 1 will not now 
enter into its details, *or into a considera¬ 
tion of the observations which have been 
, made with respect to the extent of its pro¬ 
visions.- 'those are matters fitter for our 
(jotisiderjf ;ion Hereafter. * But, generally, 

1 support the bill upon both the grounds 
which have been urged by the hon. and 
learned gentltmcn, who have moved and 
argued it. In the first place, I continue 
to approve of*thc measures of the last 
•/curs* In jhe execution ofthose measures 
I can \a»ilv cmccive that acts may have 
been dort»t* meritorious in themselves and 
necessary, irk»v.'He"al, aa-\ipon which, if 
brought before a^ou^Tof justi' 1 
would be oompelleh--'to direct the jury to 
bring in a verdict of £uiltyp—acts also mav 
have been done, b-g.il in themselves, but 
ftf which you cannot show the legality, 
because you cannot bring forward the de* 
fence. . It is said, that there is* a great 
difference between tlsis ca>e and that of, 
the former hiil of indemnity in 1801, be*- 
cause -it was fairly argued then that the 
persons who hqd given ministers the in¬ 
formation upon which they had acted,, 
could not be safely brought forward, be¬ 
cause they might be in the power of the 
enemy.—Sir, I do not wish to enlarge 
upon tliis topic, but I do think that that 
argument applic? as strongly to the pre¬ 
sent as to the former bill. Those who have 
now given information, may be in the 
powef of those whose malice is as inve¬ 
terate, vnd whose vengeance would be as 
ruthless as that of any foreign government 
upon those whom it might discover to hiAe 
betrayed it sseerq^s. »l did not vote for the 
measures of last year blindfold, nor In the 
dark; I did npt t vote without beinjf aware 
of the consequeriees which might arise 
from them. 1 was aware that they might 
possibly produce great injustice and ini¬ 
quity from their very nature ; because they 
tvere secret powers that were granted; 
powers to be exercised upon ex-parte in¬ 
formation, which might be erroneous or 
malicious, a«d not only so, but upon the 
judgment of those to whom that informa¬ 
tion was submitted, which judgment might 
very likely be mistaken, and was more 
litcly to be so than if exercised upon feS* 
t itnony bom openly and examined itdrpifly 
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by advocates charged with and responsi¬ 
ble* for the safety of those who employ 
them* 1 see as clearly and feel as deeply, 
qa-my. honourable friends, the objections «| 
llgjtselaw, but I thought they were over¬ 
ruled by the necessity ef^he case. I voted 
for it as a great conservative meatbire of 
state; and as I do. not believe that the 
powers, granted have been exercised ty¬ 
rannically, oppressively, or maliciodfely, I 
cannot hesitate in extending ty minister^ 
tbeprotection of*a fair indemnity' • m 

Sir, for myself, 1 could here wiShto 
take my leave of these measures. 1 icnow 

# 1 shall be told by my .honourable friends 
that that is impossible,—that such votes 
are more easily given, tjjan got rid pfT 
that their effects will cleave to jus autf to* 
the country for ever. 1 tfilst * h wever, 
that the impression in the courJ.>;ywill be 
different; thawbe result^gt'Wtiese *pro- 

- ira wsi fe gajvd| fij tohjndqa*/ those who have 
been led into turbult-itite and sedition, to 
reconsider theii^onduct, to mistrust those 
who give them violent counsels, 4o reject 
wild projects of annual parliaments and 

, gmiversal suffrage, which 1 am sorry to^see 
arebtill demanded in petitions wlijch are 
s laid upon our table, projects, which we 
oppose, as 1 can sincerely assert, not be¬ 
cause we are envious of any liberty that 
would be gained to the people by them, but 
because we detest despotism; for there is 
rfoprediction, I would venture to make with 
so much confidence, no assertion upon 
which I would so willingly pledge fame, 
character, reputation, all that is dear 
to me, as that these schemes, if adopted, 
will terminate in a government far more 
arbitrary than that which they will succeed 
and displace. . * 

Mr. Brougham observed, that jie was 
not altogether unprepared to expect the 
coerse which his hon. friend had just pur¬ 
sued. He was afraid tl^at his hon. friend 
would differ as widely’'from him, "and 
coincide as completely with # the gentlemen 
opposite upon the whole* of those mea¬ 
sures, S> his frank and candid avowal had 
now rendered indisputable. Having gone 
so much the whole way with ministers, his 
hon. friend might be said to have richlw 
earned that tribute of applause, with which 
he was so justly greeted by them and by 
their adherents. It was, nowfver, a mat- 
tar of much regret to him, and to those 

- witU whom his hon. friend was generally 
in the habit of acting, that a person of bit, 
greft respectability, that a person of eo 

’tvol^xvn*) Houm -* " ? 
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country, from. his accomplishy/ents, his 
talents, and bis character, should have 
lent himself to the support of such a 
measure as that which was now under con¬ 
sideration. But it was to his arguments 
and not to his authority, they were bound 
to address themselves; it was not the ad¬ 
ventitious circumstances derived from his 
jusC reputation or political connexions, 
th^t they were to regard, but the mere in¬ 
fluence of bis arguments balanced on their 
owi^ merits* He should now be obliged to 
address himself to his hon. friend in some 
dfigree personally, and to the three or fear 
last sentence*)f his sfteeoh*exclusively' ; 
for, rich as his hon. friend’s speech had 
been ih general observations, powerful an¬ 
il had been in eloquence, bdkutiful in its 
illustrations, various in. its topics, and 
animated in delivery, those observations 
and that eloquence, were no more than so 
njgny vague generalities, applicable, if not 
to any subject, at least to any period, any 
government, or any danger to such go¬ 
vernment, and entirely unconnected with 
the measure of indepinity now before the 
House. * Rich, then, as his hon. friend’s 
speech*had been in this general matter, 
tlwre wan no one even of those who ap¬ 
plied the measure^ and were ready to 
adopt it on no better authority than that 
wlifcli had been thus afforded them, who 
could point out pne single word (with the 
exception of three or four last sentences, 
on which he should presently jmake some 
observations) that had agy reference to 
the presenwbill of indemnity; and his hon. 
friend had been aware of this; for he 
stated, that ^e thought any ob.-ervation* 
on the measure itself would be made more 
properly on goings*6' a committee on 
the bill. Jia ihe last few sentences to 
which he had bpfore alluded, what said his 
hon. friend ? “ Th#t in the late situation 
of the country? persons had been called on 
to do acts which were not in themselves 
strictly legal; that if actions were com- 
nsenepd against them on those grounds, a 
verdict mu«t be«given for the plaintiff; 
though the defendant, who had incurred the 
risk of an illegal get for the general good of 
the public, was entitled to the fullest pro¬ 
tection for the part he had so meritoriously 
taken: that the same persons might have 
done many other acts strictly legal# but 
the legality of whiclsthey could not esta¬ 
blish, from the difficulty of bringing for¬ 
ward witnesses, for whose safety fears-were* 
entertained, if they gave evidence pnsuch 
an occasion.” Did he righidy understand 
(ST) 
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the grfiurti on which his hon. friend's 
argument rested ? With one part of it he 
fully coincided. He agreed that, when in 
a crisis of real difficulty and danger (not 
such a crisis as his hon. friend had de¬ 
scribed), a magistrate «ho had been armed 
with extraordinary powers, for the pre¬ 
servation of public trenqnillitw, did step 
beyond the bounds' of what WHs strictly 
legal, without exceedirfg the limits neces¬ 
sary for effecting his purpose, such a 
magistrate deserved protection, if •■the 
measures he pursued were proved or ad¬ 
mitted to be essential to the public safety 
It was possible that such Conduct might 
be at once illegal, and 'meriforioqs; its 
illegality might be extenuated by the 
necessity that calli*d for it, and the ma¬ 
gistrate might have acted meritoriously, 
in venturing on such an occasion to over¬ 
step bounds at his own risk. An in¬ 
demnity granted to such a magistrate, 
and under such circumstances, would he 
no more than he would have a right to 
demand. 

But that was not *Jhe indemnity now 
sought for: the present bill, or rather tft'e 
bill which ministers hoped to introduce, 
held out an indemnity to all who"hud bt^n 
concerned in any of«the late transactors 
-—to those who ljsul overstepped the law 
with the best of motives, and ftiose who 
had transgressed it with the worst. It 
confounded the magistrate, the man of 
honesty and character, who had taken 
every precaution and faithfully discharged 
his duty in maintaining thi*‘p*ublic tran¬ 
quillity, with a person whom he should 
describe without pcriplir&sisVwithout afty 
of those rcspectfgjrircumlocutions with 
which he had been^genwally ushered 
into the notice of the House by the 
genttemen opposite, the person who had 
been called by the varfous names of “ that 
loyal and upright subject. “ thaf much 
injured individual," “ that meritorious 
agent of the police,”—he meant that 
Oliver : it confounded %uch a magistrate 
as he had described with*this man, or wifli 
any other such miscreant, if any other 
such there could be—that is, it placed 
those persons in the same attitude as the 
magistrates, by holding out/the same in¬ 
demnity to them. His hon. friend had 
said,*that the magistrates could not defend 
actions brought against them, without 
producing the names of those on whose 
evidence they had relied : and where was 
*e difficulty of producing such witnesses," 
jli the face of the country! in open court, 
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in public and honourable trial ? This had 
been done at all former periods; not by 
j bringing forward one witness, or upon one 
•occasion, but witness after witness, and 
time after time. It had been done estii 
in this time, ofr^thicluhis hon. friend 
1 seemef so much afraid. In 1812, the re¬ 
port of the'commit tew was as strong as to 
the disturbudfclistricts as the present. The 
same report mentioned the dangers that 
| had been Incurred by persons who were 
; called or** as evidence, and the danger of 
1 magistrates themselves, if any of the 
, disaffected were brought to trial. Buthow 
; did the government act on that occasion ? 
j In a manner for which he gave them cre- 
| diV, They brought to trial all those 
i'agaiVt whorf, they coufd procure any 
infonwwiop. 'Numbers were tried, and 
numberW,>f witnesses were examined; 
and he wouftKnsk, wliah^Jjson was ever 
injured on tliis^ncc^nt<? r K »-p pfcrifo.. 
was ever exposedUo the slightest risk ? 
“ Oli! no,” it woifld bar*rcplied; “ but 
the evidence of these persons did no harm 
Vo the conspirators ; they were all friends 
anthaccomplices.” So far from this, that 
those witnesses were the means of con¬ 
victing upwards of twenty of the prisoners, 
of whom many suffered the sentence of the 
law. ‘And what was the danger? Was 
one person among them hurt ? Was one 
person so much as threatened ? Yes, there 
was one ; and the parties were immedi¬ 
ately brought to trial for the offence, 
when the trial failed only because the 
wrong person had been selected for prose¬ 
cution. He called on the House to deter¬ 
mine if this was not a complete answer to 
the argument on which his hon. friend had 
rested. lie had himself been of counsel on 
that trial, and he hoped he might give evi¬ 
dence of what passed there, without being 
affected by the stigma which it was attempt¬ 
ed to attach on every one who stated facts 
contrary to the wishes of the other hde of 
the House. /The House would recollect, 
that at that time a*Sort of Luddism prevailed 
in Yorkshire, such as had given rise to the 
trials at Derby. On that occasion a per¬ 
son was tried for menacing the life of an¬ 
other in the dead of the night. A person 
Was called to prove evidence, who stated 
that the party calling had found the pro¬ 
secutor at borne, had fired a pistol, and 
destroyed one of his eyes. He (Mr. 
brougham) saw a person tried forHhls 
offence. He saw the man who had been 
shot; he gave his evidence publicly, as did 
many others, and among them the accom- 
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plices of the party who had fired the pistol; 
all were brought forward in the face of 
the pourt. But, notwithstanding this, 
notwithstanding the disturbed state fcf the, 
•Mintry, and the circumstance bf their 
having all beenJjroughfci&jrward in the box 
toswearaway the life of an individi|il, one 
of the favoured conspirators, and tHe njost 
active of those who were then called 
rebels, not the slightest evil ^iad abcrued^ 
to any of them. * 

And now he Would ask If th^oc was any 
greater tie to connect the disattect%d*of 
the present day, and so bind tliem\oge- 
# ther in wickedness and secrecy, as to en¬ 
danger the person of any witness who 
might be brought forward^on the preyflT 
occasion? Where wap tlm^varianrV be, 
tween the circumstances xn tfie ^/resent 
day and those of 1812, to aftetlf.Vie safely 
of witnesses, as exclude j»,v,ode o£ pro- 
ilMSii'Hr Thitm *n nih thrr 'iiTnptrrl without 
hesitation r But v.i«iout recurring to 
1812, he had a^othen instance in view, in 
which the same course was adapted; in 
which more than a hundred witnesses, 

, *after discharging their consciences, by 
swearing to facts of conspiracy and^treason 
—after leaving the prisoners to execution 
*—went peaceably home the next day with¬ 
out threat or molestation. He nepd only 
remind the House of the trials at Derby: 
not one of the hundred witnesses called 
bn that occasion had experienced the 
slightest inconvenience.. It was too much, 
then, to assert that witnesses could not be 
called, lest they should be exposed to 
danger. When he had shown that in 
periods much worse than the present no 
danger had been incurred by witnesses, it 
was in vain to refer to vagua generalities 
such as his hon. friend had advqpced; it 
was in vain to say what might happen, and 
therefore call upon the House to pass a 
bill which set aside qll the ordinary course 
of lasv. Now when on'the authority of 
the report itself, on the evidence of their 
own senses, on the admfssion of his hon. 
friend?it was plain that perfect tranquillity 
prevailed over all the country, that the 
suspension was no longer necessary, and 
the ordinary course of law was restored in 
every thing else, it rested with the •sup¬ 
porters of this bill to show (and he wished 
Jiis hon. friend would show),why persons 
against whom actions were brought were 
■** J}H§ble to avail themselves of a just de¬ 
fence ; what tbei% was in our law ineffi¬ 
cient; what rendered it so powerless 
that for the .first time it was impos- 
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sible for an honest man to prfdpce his 
witnesses for fear of the dangers they 
might incur. ® 

His hon. friend had made some remarks 
on the last statement that had come forth, 
respecting the conduct of Oliver; and he 
had enjoyed a sort of triumph in asking 
why the relation of all that passed on the 
first day last sdssjpn had been post¬ 
poned tilMiow. IJe would give his hon. 
friend an answer, with which any candid 
mind woqjd be satisfied, and which, but 
for*the heat qf party contention, must 
have offered itself to his hon. friend’s own 
reflection. 41 was only v^tfiin these last 
three or fpur wpeks that it had become 
safe to make such a communication. 
His hon. friend seemed to sneer or smile 
at this, but till within* the three or four 
last* weeks the Habeas Corpus act had 
been suspended, and persons who gave 
such information might have been 
impmonetl; at least all who had made 
I themselves enemies of Oliver had been 
committed. He cared not that this im¬ 
prisonment might not have been caused 
by Oliver's immediate oath ; that might 
or might not have been the case. If they 
4ere committed on the oath of others, it 
vljs through the information of Oliver. 
He «was in close Communication with 
government; he was tne familiar of the 
home office, and it was of no importance 
whether the oath was made by him or 
others. Besides, tljjs denial^ of Oliver’s 
oath Was not known, and it might have 
been his &C aught any <5ne could dream 
to the'contrary; till the report of the last 
Committee Hohpdy could be satisfied that 
Oliver’s oa^h had not been the cause of 
all the detention^.. -Why was the indi¬ 
vidual pqssc&cd of this information to 
make an enenry of Oliver, a person whose 
whole hope of advanqement, of existenoe, 
depended on*the fatal effects of his poi- 
snnouS breath passing over the unhappy 
victim. This was no imaginary case, no 
»ague generality* like those delivered by 
his non. fj-iend* it was the case of the 
Unfortunate Scbiles, * who had suffered 
merely because he had disregarded the 
invitation of Ofiver: for this he had suf¬ 
fered a long and painful imprisonment— 
for this his Ifealth was ruined, as attested 
by his physician—for this his fortune and 
character had been destroyed, as appeared 
by the evidence of most respectable neigh- 

_ __ m . ^ ■ — 

* For a copy of Scholes’s Petition, 
see p. 458. * . 
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hours. 4 /and why ? because he threatened any farther remark on this inconsistency* 
Oliver «($uch was the uncontradicted If the persons to whom he .had last 
statement, backed by the ti> imony of a alluded were to be believed, they traced 
most respectable magistrate) to lay his *to Oliyer the plot for which they suf- 
discourse before a justice, when he pro- fered death ; but these were not the tJIfiy 
posed the adoption of physical force as a things that codffi ' X'o»<ftated, nor did 
means of promoting parliamentary reform, their Connexion with Oliver rest on the 
In forty-eight hours .after this threat, he dying'declaration ofofie of the condemned, 
was convej'ed to prison. Whmpver might He cpuld not but remember the coinci¬ 
de said, the arts of that man were not*to ■ dence between some things stated in the 
be despised by persons in humble life: petition of Sqholes whjch he had pre- 
they might pass innocently by thosedn a sqntfd, /bnd some facts which, from a 
higher sphere; not innocbhtly, indeed, fpr different source, came to the knowledge of 
they had poisoned the ear of a noble lord his hon. friend the member for Shrewsbury, 
in another Khuse*; but tflfey might not respecting Brandreth. His hon. friend had 
deter them from the execution of their ..then invited his attention to the fact, that 
duty. . But this was not the case with Btendreth hackjaidScholes ought not to be 
those in a lower sphere; they knew that ‘trusted, vwhicfc- agreed exactly with one of 
if they gave information and did their the allhpations of the petition, which states 
duty, this man had power to cause their that ScTRMes, seeing the character of 
imprisonment during the suspension of Olivtr, andSosnectina^ifo designs.had 
the Habeas Corpus. The triumph, these- refused to allow^nv^norc 
fore, of his hon. friend was groundless, ings at his house. Ttliver was the person 
and his question was completely answered, against whom this “refusal was directed, 
This led him to make some observations and Brandretli had shown his connexion 
on the petitions that had been presented, with 4 Oliver, by taking his impression of 
and the stigma that had been cast on dll the "character of this individual. These 
of them indiscriminately. One had been petitioas were, however, disregarded, and 
presented by Ward, who was represented no inquiry had been made -into the cir- 
as a most disreputable character; but-^ie cumstances which cither tended to con- 
would just ask kow they came to xqow firm or contradict their statements. He 
all this? Two persons convicted and however rested, more upon them than his 
condemned to death had made a dying hon. friend, than another hon. and learned 
declaration respecting him ; and this had gentleman who opposed all petitions, or 
been read *by the noble lord opppsite as than the right hon. president of the board 
conclusive evidence, though there was of trade, who, in a debate on a former 
now no possibility of ascertaining its night, had got up and invoked truth and 
truth. He did not say that ( rhis evidence justice against listening to or regarding 
was false; some credit wis always due to any statement ofgrievances, or any prayer, 
persons in such circumstances; but if they for redress from any of the petitioners, 
were to be credited, wrtth a halter round He had often heard of truth and justice 
their necks, and making a declaration having been invoked on trifling occasions, 
which they knew to be agreeable to the and for unworthy causes, but he had never 
magistrate who received it % and which in before heard their names so profaned as bn 
fact offered their only hope of ^escape tha^occasion. He htd never before heard 
from execution; how much less should them invoked to prevent inquiry, by Which 
the noble lord refuse the dying declara- alone truth could be ascertained^ or to 
tions of individuals, who made those d£- stop the disclosure of evidence, by, which 
.derations to persons, 8nd in a manner alone justice could be done. It was such 
that precluded every hope of escape from conduct that destroyed the confidence of 
the fate that awaited tkem. Whatever the country In the measures of govfcrn- 
was said by the former, the noble lord fhent: it was such conduct that stigma- 
received without hesitation,' and wished fizecl the secret committees of the House, 
to pass for indisputable testimony, because and made their reports no justification of 
it w3s agreeable to the case he had to the administration in the eyes of impar- 
aupport* Whatever Was said by the latter, tial men. The reasoning by which the 
though under circumstances affording £Iouse had been brought to resist alWn- 
much less probability of falsehood, the quiry seemed to him very far from being 
noble lord rqjected as wholly unworthy stfong, or convincing. He bad yet to 
credit. It was not necessary to make learn by what legitimate process of argti- 
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roent It was decided, that because one 
petitioner had presented exaggerated 
statements)—that because another had 
addressed to the House what wns false ,—* 
ffRtt because a third had magnified his 
sufferings beyo'fidssWf^iaict line of truth, 
—that because a fourth was a 4»an of 
abandoned character, therefore the*House 
was to lend no ear to any petitions 4 *how- 
ever different in their nature, and however, 
differently they came recommended by 1 
the character or those who framed tlifenj 
The House had now got to this—tyaf it 
reckoned complaint sufficient to excite 

• suspicion against the person Vho preferred 
it, and thought it enough to throw dis- 4 
credit on a man’s word onqath, if he/^ts 
found coming forwardtto jgatet his ^Viev* 
ances. “ You are a petitioner” pas the 
language of the gentlemen 1 opposite, 
“ therefore yj& -annot be^Ltlieved t you 

appV'ssiri/t' and hardship, 
therefore you must be an impostor.’’ If 
the House was#hus So turn a dedf car to 
the petitions of the people, how could it 
support its own consistency, or sho\S anj 

- "regard to its professions? As oftcK as 
it was * approached with petitions for 

• reform, as eften as the petitioners pre¬ 
sumed to say to it, “ You do not repre¬ 
sent the people; you neither attend to 
their wants, nor allow tliejn to enjoy their 
fights:’’ it answered pharisaically, (he 
could not use another phrase)—“ we are 
the real representatives of the people: we 
deliberate for their advantage, we consult 
their wishes, we throw the door wide open 
to petitions.” But whdt was the use of 
admitting this bare abstract right of peti¬ 
tioning—what did it signify whether the 
doors of the House were throwrf wide 
open to applications or not, if the peti¬ 
tions of the people produced no effect; if 
tlfey wefe merely received and neglected; 
ana if the petitioners,,, when they com¬ 
plained of grievances, were to be told, 
4t you* statements are fi^lsg, they cannot 
be listened to; they d<f not even deserve 
inquiry into their allegations ?” This was 
not the manner in which the House of 
Commons should perform its duty to the 
people; this was not the way in which it 
should fulfil its office of standing between 
them and the government, hearing the 

", representations and the prayers of the 
former with a willing and indulgent ear, 
an# the defence of the latter with the 
most scrupulous jealousy ; supporting the 
former and leaning against the latter, 
proving a shield of defence to the one, 
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[ and resisting the encroachments/end arbi¬ 
trary designs of the other, r • 

If the fears which had been excited last 
year had not now ceased, and if the House 
had not been told that there was now no 
necessity for those afbitrary measures 
which were last year called for, he should 
haye heard a part, of his hen. friend’s 
speech with’great alarm, as a prelude to 
the demaffQ of moreextraordinary powers. 
His hon. friend had said, that the spirit of 
disaffection* and sedition, in the manufac¬ 
turing districts, w#s not yet quite subdued; 
th*at whatever might be the change in the 
state of the*country, ihd however much 
the designs* of conspirators might for a 
time be restrained ; whether we possessed 
plenty, or suffered frogn wadt—whether 
we had a good harvest or a bad one— 
whether employment could be found or 
not—whether wages were high or low, 
there was § seditious spirit in the country, 
that maintained itself independent of cir¬ 
cumstances, and that would be always 
ready to break out into acts of insurrec¬ 
tion aml/cbellion. Fortunately, however, 
hte lion, friend had fixed one limit, a geo¬ 
graphical one, to the operation of this re- 
bfllious principle, he confined it to the 
mynufacturing districts. But this spirit 
was (declared by his hon^Jfriend to extend 
to fill the "manufacturing districts, to be 
spread over nearly three million of men. 
What would gentlemen from the mano*. 
facturing counties say to this? What 
would £he members from Yorkshire, from 
Lancashire! •from Norwich, say to this 
sweeping charge against all the manufac¬ 
turers ? Aqpioii. and learned gentleman 
who sat on what was called the neutral 
bench, had accused him, though he hfad 
not opene# his mouth on the present sub¬ 
ject this session, of saying, that govern¬ 
ment had libelled she whole people of 
Englaiyl. He* had said no such things; 
but he surely might say now, not that 
minister’s had libfelled the people, but that 
expressions had proceeded from a quarter 
v^fiere it wasjess^o be expected, which 
in their nature, though not in the motive 
from which thqjr sprung, amounted to 
a foul charge against no less a body than 
all the manufacturers of England. This 
class was held up by his hon. friend as a 
class of the people in whom the gofbm- 
meat could place no Reliance. He spoke 
of them as utterly unworthy of confidence. 
He gate them up iato the hands of go¬ 
vernment ; not only a government acting 
on the large views which he*attributed to 
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the preset administration, but into the 
hands pf froy government. AH his hon. 
friend’s confidence was reserved for mi¬ 
nisters, and so boundless was its reliance 
on that quarter, that it could only be 
compared to his 'own description of the 
treasonable propensities of the manu¬ 
facturers, never to bf controlled by cir¬ 
cumstances. His ton. friend’cconfidence 
In the government was such, that he, 
could not imagine they could abuse their 
power; that confidence was not liiqitcd 
to any set of men, bufyextended to all 
who filled the places which the present 
ministers occupied. He acquired from 
them no other qualification than that they 
should be in office, that they slioulh carry 
on the administration of the country, and 
execute civil measures ; and then, because 
they were not military men, and did not 
perform their duties so publicly in the 
face of the world, they were enjoy Jys 
unlimited confidence, and the country was 
not to doubt that their measures were the 
cause of any prosperity which it might 
enjoy. The charge against the manufac¬ 
turing population was this — that three 
millions of people deserved to be« objects 
of suspicion with government * that /.l- 
though they did not^break out into ojfjn 
rebellion, they wjpre disaffected amV'sedi- 
tious at heart; and that, as Car as 're¬ 
garded their allegiance,.their principles 
were rotten at the core. If this allega¬ 
tion proved any thing, it proved frightfully 
too much. It proved that we dared not 
maintain our freedom consistently with 
our security; that we could not havfe the 
benefit of a free constitutioif^without ex¬ 
posing ourselves to rebellion and insur¬ 
rection; and that, instead g of demanding 
an Indemnity bill, the govcrnnjpnt ought 
now .to come to parliament for a renewal 
of the Habeas Corpus Suspension act. 
If any part of the allegation were true, we 
should be taught to suspect the excellence 
of a constitution of which these manufac¬ 
turers who were so much dreaded, wtye the 
legitimate produce. * > , 

Adverting to the bill before the IIousS, 
lie implored the House # to reflect what 
kind of persons they were proceeding to 
Indemnify. It was not merely the fair 
magistrate, but the spy and* the informer. 
Ho denied that it would be found neces¬ 
sary to protect respectable individuals. 
It was intended for the benefit of an in¬ 
former amfost spy, who, by obtaining the 
ear of the noble secretary of state, had 
made him hif* dupe, destroying the cha- 
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racter, and endangering the lives of inno¬ 
cent men. Even his hon. friend, who had 
supported the bill, like its other defenders, 
on tHe plea of the necessity of concealing 
information, he had not sppken witbaeo 
much respect gentlemen on 

the odicr side of the House : he had not 
callctl him “ that guich-injured indivi¬ 
dual,” or u^ed other epithets expressive of 
kindrfess or indulgence, On the contrary, 
his hon. friend admitted, that no name 
could b^Too had for hint, and that all he 
cftuld say in his favour was, that he rras not 
the cause of the insurrections. An lion.gcn- 
tleman (\lrj Fremantle), whom he did 
not know how to describe unless by saying, 

! Tiyjt heusuallvsat on this side of the House, 
*ana\j'ote^ w*th tjae other; that he had 
lately^haogeci his place from the first 
bench, where he was usually next his la¬ 
mented friendo, to one hfr-Hpd (a change 
which, however wit rtngKt' ‘ 

friends, would, hrod no doubt, be sa¬ 
tisfactory to himsclt), ha^J stood up on a 
former debate on this bill to defend his 
Xonsi'tency, and in doing so, accused the 
side of the House to which he (Mr. 
Brougham) belonged, of inconsistency. 
He had assumed that Mr. Ponsonby was, 
for the Suspension act, and that his friend;, 
in opposing it, had been guilty of incon¬ 
sistency. Nothing could be more un¬ 
founded than such an assertion and such 
an inference. Mr. Ponsonby, it was true, 
agreed in the reports of the secrit com¬ 
mittees, but he would appeal to the recol¬ 
lection of the House, whether Mr. Pon¬ 
sonby had not himself distinctly stated, 
that he disapproved altogether of the 
measures that were adopted in conse¬ 
quence. TJie charge against Mr. Pon¬ 
sonby yas unfounded, for while the hon. 
gentleman to whom he had alreadyalludcd, 
by his vote, by his silence, and by his in¬ 
telligible absence (hawed that he was 
about to leave those with whom he usually 
acted, with IVJr. Ponsonby they ltftd but 
one difference of'opinion, viz. as to the 
report. On all other subjects thfiy were 
agreed. His lamented friend was on all 
occasions the firm defender of the consti¬ 
tution, equally against any threatened 
turbulence of the people as against the 
encroachments of power. He was a man 
of too sound mind, and too firm principles, 
to be led away by vague generalities, urv 
supported by facts, or to surrender the li¬ 
berties of the people, wfaen ministers found 
iufor their interest to sound a false alajjmy 
and pack committees to find matter qf 
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accusation against the country. He kept 
fo the sheet anchor of the constitution, 
and the more the storm raged, he held 
by it the faster as the only means nf*wea- 
^huriffg TT*ou4» Ho was a true constitu¬ 
tional lawyer school. His wis¬ 

dom enlightened, and his eloquence rtpused, 
the House, whenever any quest|in*of 
constitutional right came before it; and 
he hold this maxim, that it wm the 
.i i. s - l0l , an( j the height of im^ 
policy and inconsistency, for rbose 
had Wihiggism on their lips, to say that^t 
the first moment of disturbance they 
• should deprive themselves oP that consti¬ 
tution which, as it was the best security 
against the power of the monarch, was 'Kb 
best safeguard again.-1 ti^plujjiuhjnccrt the* 
multitude; and had he nowIje^n present 
his warning voice would have wrung in 
the ears ol his.A' friend to recall h»n to 
principles, llis lan¬ 
guage always was, iut us preserve the 
constitution cntjfe in* all its partsf, and in 
perfect vigour, then we can defy turbu¬ 
lence from without, the engines of Vor- 
. «cupjion within, and the mo-t dangerous 
cnemv df all, the influence of the frown. 

•If the alarm la»t year hid been really felt 
by the ministers, and if in consequence of 
that alarm they had committed conscicn- 
tiou-ly some illegal acts .to prevent ap- 

S rohenried mischief, he (Mr. Brougham) 
lould not liave felt such a repugnance to 
the pre.-ent measuie; but the Suspension 
act, and the other measures themselves, 
to which they resorted, proceeded from a 
sense of their own unpopularity, and a 
desire to preserve their places, rather than 
from any danger which thev believed to 
threaten the tianquillity of the coflntry. 
They saw that from tlu ir conduct iti main¬ 
taining a large standing army, and opposing 
evPry recommendation for retrenchment, 
their place* were in jaojyirdy, and hence 
originated their plots and conspiracies, 
and ciies of alaim, Hjyl^hey been be¬ 
fore the beginning of lfist session as se¬ 
cure in their seats as they found them¬ 
selves in a short time to be, or as they 
thought themselves now—could they have 
anticipated the large majorities which ex * 
cited so much cheering in the late stage# 
of this bill, he might be wrong, but he 
believed in his conscience, that the court¬ 
ly would not have suffered the infliction 
^ ie Suspension act. They thought a 
_ ot necessary for uteir power; they made 
a plot, and they resolved to maintain thdir 
places, though they destroyed the liberties 
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of their country. It was nowjKeakoned 
childish or romantic to profesf^aqy vene- 
ratiqiMbr the constitution of the country, 
or respect for popular rights. His hon. 
and learned friend (sir S. Romilly), who 
had so ably opposed thB present measure, 
had been taunted with romance for defend* 
ing its genuine principles. He would say, 
that if it wrs a romance it was a romance 
^that had £fven us aU the advantages which 
those who knew not their origin could 
not pvcrlook; it had made us the admira¬ 
tion and envy of»l£ur neighbours; and by 
frequent derelictions of it, like the present, 
we should soft: cease tcfbewlhe only free 
l^and happy country in Europe, or in the 
1 world. * If the House thought to do its 
duty to the country, agreeing to every 
Unconstitutional measure at the bare sug¬ 
gestion of the minister—if they thought 
j they should do their duty to their consti¬ 
tuents by m refusing to investigate their 
J complaints, and by rushing headlong 
j without inquiry, into every measure which 
| was recommended against them—if the 
new docjrine of confidence in ministers, 

! whoever they might be, obtained, he 
! shnuld then say that it was a matter of 
J little consequence in what forms the con- 
! stifution existed—thg substance of the 
j thing'was gone—it wa.^ plainly avowed 
: thar it \va# fit only for fair weather, to be 
! got rid of a3 sqon as a storm arose, and 
; that the rights of the people of England 
I were not to be held* even during their 
\ good behaviour, but at the,good-will and 
1 pleasure ofthe ministers of the Crown. 

| Mr* Lamb said, there had been -one 
1 mferepresent^ioa of his hon. and learned 
| friend, so totally unfounded, that it was 
; impossible for # hin* to suffer it to pass. 

J He had suyl th::t he (Mr. L.) had made 
1 a charge of fo«l disloyalty aggjnst *.two 
, millions of people. Jle was sure he hatt 
not meant to "say any such thing. He 
. had said, that a certain number of agi¬ 
tators still existed in the manufacturing 
, dfctricits; but he believed, with the reports, 

1 that those twg minions of persons who re- 
j sided in them wc*e sound and loyally dis- 
; pcsed. « 

Mr. Canning said, that, had he adhered 
to the docti ing which he had advanced on 
a former nignt, that it was unnecessary 
for ministers to take part in a discussion in 
whidh, without any arguments of theirs, 
the balance turned decidedly in their fa¬ 
vour, fie might well have abstained from 
troubling the House or himself on the pre¬ 
sent occasion y but as the question- under 
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fjonsidpra^on, in some degree, personally demnity bill, which, so far as the second 
involve^. members of administration, case was concerned, and so fer only, was 
it might be proper to obviate tn* in- a consequence of the suspension'of the 
ference which might be drawn from their , Habeas Corpus act. 
silence, that they shrunk from a debate It had been most justly retqgrkcd, 
in which the propriety of their conduct hon. gentleman, issue before 

was implicated. It had been truly Btated, the House was no more nor less than this; 
by an hon. gentleman (Mr. Lamb), that no(mfrely whether thjs bill should be pass- 
an Indemnity bill d*d*not necessarily and ed; whether the suggestions of the House 
inevitably grow out of a bill fA. the sus- ofLofds should be attended to by adopting 
pension of the Habeas Corpus; but it this bill of indemnity; but whether the 
grew out of the same circumstances of the House'sUould'retort upAn the lords, in- 
country which occasioned the Suspension stead of indemnity, impeachment. , If a 
bill itself. Under thesp circumstances, case' for indemnity were not made out, 
there might he some persons who, exert* the reason must arise not from the use, _ 
ing themselves strenuously and faithfully but from the abuse of the powers confided 
for the public safety, had, in sotnc in- “Tis^ninisters; and if abuse were established, 
stances befere the suspension, perhaps »nornan cpul/^dispute that fair ground was 
overstepped the strict limits of the lawi. laid for impediment [Hear, hear!] The 
Were not they to be protected and indein- uniform cry on the other side qps, M Give 
nified by those who had reaped the benefit us %n inquiry : let us nma our case; let 
of their exertions? There were others wljp, us call witnesses to 
having, after the suspension, heted con- the abuse and the necessity ofan tmpeacb- 
formably to the law, would, nevertheless, ment forgetting »that -this was com¬ 
be unable to make tbeir defence, or to pletely begging the quenion. This ob- 
offer their justification, without a disclo- jection if taken at all, ought to have been 
sure of evidence that might be attended takgn last year, when the bill for author 
not only with inconvenience, but w.ith po- rizing ministers to detain persons* without 
sitive danger. He would not spy, thei>- the necessity of bringing them to trial, | 
fore, that the Indemnity bill was the netf.-s- was first brought before the House; it 
sary consequencepfthe suspension rf the now qpme too late. The bill now before 
Habeas Corpus; rhougb, of all men livfctg, parliament was to prevent inquiry, as 
the hon. and learned gentleman who spoke tending to dangerous disclosures; and 
last was the last person who ought to avail those who opposed it, were arguing ift 
himself of,this poipt; for that hon. and a vicious circle.,. “ Let us have inquiry, 
learned gentleman, when defeated last let us complete the trial of those who 
year in two efforts to preven/./he suspen- were by parliament directed to be de- 
sion, had consoled himself with ilie*pros- tained without trial, and then we will show 
pect of the opposition that- h^should make you, that the powers given to you have 
to the bill of Indemnity. In his mind there- been abused.” The House, however, had 
fore, such a bill was intimately, if not in6e- too much good sense to be thus misled, 
parably, connected with Che suspension and wqpld not now undo what, last year, 
of the Habeas Corpus act., The necessity, it had so deliberately determined to do. 
however,"hf a bill of ^indemnity grew out Without either accepting or ‘declining 
of the circumstances of the country, in the challenge to at^ue this measure on 
which necessity the suspension Act ori- the *ground of precedent, he might admit, 

S mated. This state of the country ren- that precedents, precisely and accurately. 

iered it necessary fo^ those who ,acted according in all particulars, it was net- 
under the government*, if they meant to ther easy nor necessary to find. Vhe in- 
do their duty, to outsteip 'the limits bf finite variety of modifications, of which 
the law. The same state of things induced human concerns were susceptible, forbad 
die. House to make a temporary sacrifice /he expectation of so strict a coincidence 
of 4||feportion of their liberties which con- of circumstances. But, as to one main 
aiateWlu a jight to trial after committal, point; as to the teal meaning and intent 
To indemnify for acts beyond the law, in of a suspension of the Habeas Corpus; aa 
the first case; and to dispense with* the to the fact, that the very essence of thsi 
necessity of justifying acts in themselves measure is not proof of guilt, by prqpesi^ 
legal, but opt legally proveable, except by bf law, but detention 'without trim ; 
evidence that could not be disclosed, in paecedent, being that of tbe first auspea* 
l^ie second case; was die purpose of the In- sion act after the revolution, was coriclb- 
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give. The other side ofthe House (how¬ 
ever intensely whig) would, no doubt, 
call good ti mes the first year of W illiam 3rd. 
In that session, a message was presented 
te Commons, by Mr.•Hamp¬ 

den -(a namel^jghs*^^.possible, would 
render the proceeding more whitish), 
to this effect: “ T|jat his majesty! hqth 
had credible information, that there are 
several persons, in and about* this lown, 
that keep private meetings and cabals, to 
conspire against the governhaenV and for* 
the assistance of the la'te king Jamtes: *thaf 
his majesty has caused some of those per¬ 
sons to be already apprehended and se¬ 
cured, upon suspicion of high treason ; 
and that he thinks he may see cause 
do so by others, within^ liTBe time : but, 
that his majesty is between two great diffi¬ 
culties in this case; for that, iffiie should 
set those person^ at liberty that are appre- 
be wanting to his own 
safety ana' uie safety of his government 
and people: on the gather handy if he 
should detain thmn, he is unwilling to do 
any thing but what shall be fully warranted* 
I>y law; and that, therefore, if those j>er- 
sons*should deliver themselves by act* of 
Habeas Corpus, there would be another 
difficulty; and that, therefore, his ma¬ 
jesty thought fit to ask the advice of this 
House therein.”* The immediate result of 
this application was a bill tt> empower his 
majesty to arrest and detain persons whom 
he might suspect of consgiring against his 
person and government; m short, what is 
popularly called a suspension of the Ha- | 
beas Corpus; expressly ^recognising the j 
propriety of not bringing to trial those j 
who might be so arrested and detained. | 
Such was the first proceeding qn thi&sub- i 
ject, of a whig ministry and a whig king, j 
To call fi»r inquiry, therefore, or, in other j 
woods, for*trial, in the instances of those | 
persons who had been detained under the j 
Suspension act, was plainly and simply to 
argue, prospectively, against the act it¬ 
self; to call upon parliament to retrace its 
steps; tW, more unjustifiably still, to try 
tbe conduct of ministers by a rule, the i 
very reverse of that which parliament had j 
Mi down for them. He repeated, if mi-^ 
outers had abused tbe powers which this. 1 
■“^furnished them with, far be it from ! 
ga to say that they ought not to be 
filled to account; but it was for the 
draw only, not for the use, of the power 
s onfidsd to them ,— she power of detention 1 
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without trial,-—that they were reppqnsible. 

It was complained, that thp^House had 
negl^oed the remonstrances of tTie peo- 
, pie ; that the injured and oppressed were 
driven from the bar unheard, and that 
men, who had grievously suffered, were 
not permitted to obtain redress. No 
doubt, every man who hud been arrested 
Under the Suspensirfn £ct would come to 
the bar s»id swear.— no, not swear, but 
* say—that he had been most cruelly and 
unjustly ti^ated; that he was the most 
inntfcent and nuAt injured of mankind, 
arid that his mer]ts only had pointed him 
out as an object for persecution ; that he. 
had been exposed, to the most cruel tor¬ 
tures, find that all his calamities were to 
be attributed to Oliver, the spy. In the 
yiead and front of this* phalanx of peti- 
'Honors (and it was to be supposed, that 
hon. members on the other side had not 
been so far wanting in parliamentary tac¬ 
tic! as noLto select the best case to make 
the first impression) stood that renowned 
gentleman and instigator of murder, Mr. 
Francis Ward *•—[ Hear, hear!]. True 
it yruB, that he had Sow been abandoned, 
deserted in his utmost need, because 
till supporters of his petition found 
it convenient for their argument;—not, 
howe^pr, before his Crimes had been de¬ 
tected an4 his character blasted; then, 
and not till then, he was expelled from 
their company; &nd, instead of calling, as 
they bad done, for tbe sympathy of the 
House, »for its compulsion, ftfr its tears 
over the sufj^rings of this •admirable and 
amiabie'being, the other side dropped his 
n^jne entirclw of merely insisted that the 
merits or demerits, of this Luddite, this 
hirer of assassins, this instigator of murder 
and rebellion, had nothing to do with the 
other petitioners. Assuredly, the case o&- 
Mr. Ward was not precisely thamf whicll 
the House of (kimmSns would think fit tq 
found aft impeachment of government. 

Ward and all hjs patient sufferings being 
abandoned, next, with all the pomp of 
eloquence and all tfie flexibility of pathos, 
was introduced tjjp ever-to- be-revered and 
unhappy Ogden : his name was pronounc¬ 
ed with all the Generation belonging to 
virtuous age and silver hairs; and yet, on 
inquiry, what did his case turn out to be, 
but that he had been cured of a rupfure 
at tbe public expenqe!—[Hear, hear !] 
The greater port of the petition oft h» ill- 
used parsonage consisted of a nice and 


* For W«rdVpetitujn, soo p. lOL 
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particular description of the manner in cured gratis, expressing afterwards, to his 
which bis extruded bowels writhed round relatives and friends, the comfort and dd- 
fhe knife of the surgeon ;* and it wlt^im- light he experienced on being thus made 
possible to forget the general shudder felt > a neV man again.—[^Continued cheers.} 
by the House when that part of the peti- This nfight be a very ht casg^f&ciTreutgWt 
tion was read; yet*the plain truth was, that before the Ruptbut to require 
this man had laboured under this affiic- upon it the decision of parliament, was 
tion (asserted in the petition to have been soph ft daring attempt upon its credulity, 
produced by the severity of his confine- as wSuld probably be never again at- 
jnent) many years, and that Ht, took ad-, tempted. What had parliament to do with 
vantage of his imprisonment to have it f such a cape, except it had arisen out of 

- - - - ■ . . ■■■ » ■ ■ ' - pavliamesft.ary'enactraenV?—a suggestion, 

* Ogdon's petition wSJj be found at p. ifl this instance, grossly and notoriously 
412. The following is thfc passage referred undue. [Cheers.} 
to by Mr. Canning:— 1 * Tie ponderous It might be said, that he had not gone, 
irons the petitioner was .loaded with broke ' through the whole of the petitions; but 
his belly,, and caused an hernia tb ensuef had followed those on the other side in 

about eight* o'clocjf in the evening, when , their sel^cti^n. y/ard’s case was relied on 
going to bed, and it was impossible lV t so long as it was maintainable; and it was 
alarm the gaoler; the petitioner remained* afterwards bolstered up with this case of 
in that dreadful state for more than six- gratuitous surgery—[Much laughter.} 
teen hours in the most excruciating tor- But these petitions, wheifiVygr fyil ■ifrwit — 
ture; on the turnkey appeafing in the supported by a cart load; till the tricks, 
morning, two surgeons were sent for, and frauds, and impostures tried upon the 
who, alter using such means as 6eemed House became obvious* to all mankind, 
to them necessary, found nothing would *exoept those who were selected to bring 
do but the knife, and apprehended, frf.m thqm forward. But if the House had, 
the petitioner's age he should die yn- been duped by these gross misrepresenta- 
der the severe operation; the pain the tions; if the House had unluckily suffer- 
endured was so great, that he in sid ed eti ; tself to be imposed upon by impudence 
on that means befog resorted to/ they of i §sertion, it would not have had the 
unwillingly commenced the e operariou, consolation of being pitied for its weak- 
wliich continued for one hour and forty ness, without* the bitter aggravation of 
minutes; and, praised 6e God, and the being despised for its simplicity [Hear':] 
skill of the surgeons, the petitioner sur- Having thus Jiappily established a case 
vived it, contrary tb the surgeons expec- of persecuted innocence in the case of the 
tation, but mufch debilitated^ his consti- immaculate Ward, and of refined cruelty 
tution, and he is fearful he shall never be in that of the hfealed and grateful Ogden; 
able to follow his employ,ascr printer; ]$r. the third class of grievances (he would 
Dixon the surgeon, and his‘partner, per- give one instance out of each elass) was 
formed the operation in Horsemonger directed tfi the connecting government 
gaol, and can witness to the truth of this with spies. The case selected for this 
/uatfinent; the wound in the groin of the purpose was singularly felicitous. It was 
petitioned was above seven inches in stated, that a man, named Dtwhurst, a 
length, and Mr. Dfxon kad his entrails supposed spy, was^een in a gig belonging 
out of his belly in his fingep, likfc a link to»sir J. Byng. 1 ’ This was maintained as a 
of sausages.’'-—The fact.turned out to be, grave fact: true, it was retracted»a week 
that the man had been afflicted wijh tjjis afterwards. * Mw Ward's positions had all 
disease for many years^and tfyat the attack been retracted; and give a week ift'ore, and 
of it “ at eight o'clock t# *fte evening,''^so therewas nothingthat would not be retract- 
far from being caused by the irons placed ed, as far as related to the petitions.i-The 
upon his arms at the tflne of his appre- t legislature, however, could not wait their 
hension, did not come on for several . pleasure, and must judge for itself on the 
months after lie had been«in prison with- probabilities as they appeared. Half of 
out. irons. A letter from Ogden to his the charges which they had made in their 
wife, bearing testimony to the kindness petitions, fiad gone off by their own <rol- 
and humanity with which he had been fessions; and it did seem a little qjhiro*- 
uniformly treated in prison, and Rejoicing 1 si cal, that parliament was to take 'the 
in the cure of his old complaint, was pub- ether half for granted. The proposi- 
lisked in the* Manchester papers; tion regarding Dewhurst had two tangible 
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parts; first, Dewhurst; secondly, gig. 
Now, shortly after this statement, there 
came from sir J. Byng, not a verbosa el 
grandis epistola, but a very pithy ifote; 
statMgpiN^jhat there was no sutfh man 
as Dewhurst that he had no 

gig—[Hear, hear!] The law rcuucim, 
referred to by the Iqprncd opener If tjie 
debate, was here quite in pointy “ ae non 
apparentibus et non exiitentibus • atdem 
est ratio;” unless it could be. shown, that 
the rule was diffe&nt where', as in this in-* 
stance,* there were two nonentities,* tb£ 
man and the gig : as two negatives nJake 
.a positive, two nonerjtitieswnight, in the 
understanding of some hon. gentlemen, 1 
make an entity. He remembered a stofy 
told by Mr. Fox, whiclwwasllustrative of, 
the same position. It referred Jo a period 
when persons on the continent were not so 
well-informed as at present upon mqjters 
"kigcograplu,.'* At that time, some fo¬ 
reigners had a notion, that there was a 
road to Englant^vitliiyit crossing the sea; 
that, though it tras a long way about, yet 
that it was possible, by going far eneugi* 

* siorth, to reach England by land. A gen¬ 
tleman of Naples once asked an English 
traveller, whether it was not practicsdjle 
t? travel to England from Sicily by UTnd. 

Certainly not,” said the Englisjdnan; 
“ you know that you cannot go to {Eng¬ 
land, even from Naples, Without crossing 
tile sea.” “That is very true,’’..replied 
the Italian, “ but Sicily js an island too !” 
[Continued laughter.] So, with regard 
to this story, if Dewhurst had existed 
without the gig, or the gig without Dew¬ 
hurst, the impossibility of the story would 
have been admitted; but, as there was no 
Dewhurst and no gig, both being en the 
same predicament, nothing was more easy 
than to establish a connexion between 
tham. • 

After the experience of Ward, Ogden, 
and Dewhurst, it was certainly dangerous 
for th^accusers of government to men¬ 
tion names; and accordiifgfy, for the lqpt’ 
week, flie House had had nothing but of¬ 
fers of anonymous testimony. An hon. 
gentleman, now unfortunately not present 
In the House (to whom therefore he would 
not allude farther than to quote the fact of 
his assertion), stated that he would prove, 
that Oliver had early declared, to a re¬ 
spectable gentleman, his intention of pro- 
■ Touqpg a general insurrection, for the puif 
pose of reforming/the state by physical 
force. Now, what would the House thick 
of a “ respectable gentleman” who, know¬ 


ing of the existence of a conspiracy against 
the govgjrnment, never disclo&rfl the plot 
unti^rie conspirator became an informer? 
[Hear 1] This concealment, perhaps, was 
not treason ; he (Mr. C.) was not lawyer 
enough to decide whether it was strictly 
and technically misprision of treason. But, 
morally speaking, and according to the or¬ 
dinary dictates of cofiuaon sense, was it too 
I much to attribute to,him, that he wished to 
%ee’ the government overturned, and was 
onlypreveqjtedby dastardly cowardice from 
joining in the plqf-?— [Continued-cheers.] 
The hon. member f° r Durham had arrived 
from a distant part of the qpuntry to cast^. 
new light. upon, the subject; and lie 
^brought forward another respectable gen¬ 
tleman, who would swegr tliafr he saw Oli¬ 
ver rioting in the park on the day that 
the Prince Regent was assailed ; and who, 
though he thought it exceedingly wrong, 
had also held his peace upon the subject. 
He had, ftideed (this respectable gentle¬ 
man), confided it to his friends; and since 
that time the most respectable gentleman 
d confided it to # a most respectable 
rning* paper. Here again, however, we 
[vc a.tolerably correct measure of this 
st respectable witness’s motives of 
ion. Why conceal the outrage at the 
time 4 Why bring itTfqjward now ? Af- 
terthis outrage, had not an anxious in¬ 
quiry been instituted ; had not magistrates 
taken examinations upon the subject; bad 
not the public journals been filled with 
particulars, which, for want of evidence, 
ended in nothing ? It was* impossible that 
any than could be ignorant of the fact, that 
^public instigation was on foot; yet this 
respectable gentleman, whose loyalty was 
bursting his bosocq, who adored his king 
and his cymtfry, never thought of going 
before a magistrate to give hisinmartgatM 
testimony. W T hy ? ^because it^Ssfalsa; 
or, if it were true, it only proved, that he 
had no! given evidence, because he loved 
Oliver while he .was a traitor, and hates 
•lgm qply nowhe is gn informer— [Cheers^ 

It was impqgsible^however, not to feel as¬ 
sured, that tfl*g&mole story was a recent 
invention, and no man, but a dolt or an 
idiot,could belidVe awordof it;—-ofcourse, 
he did not mean to apply the epithets, dolt 
and idiot, tef the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Lambton); all he (Mr. Canning) iveant 
to say was, that he should consider him¬ 
self a dolt and an idiot if he gave the 
statement one moment’s beljef—[Hear, 
hear !] 

It was said, that the Hoxse would dec 
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sert its \faty, if it» did not hear the evi¬ 
dence pf a$t these respectable s^onymi. 
“ If this were done, it would preseiK|ybe 
found, that al) the imputations against 
Oliver were true; that he Vas, in fact, 
the sole insurgent throughout the coun¬ 
try, the contriver of all plots, and the in¬ 
stigator of all violence” Now, how would 
this be proved ? One nameless gentleman 
would assert, and Oliver would Vontradict 
it-and we should be then just where we 
Were now*, balanced between two contra¬ 
dictor*' asseverations. For instance ; the 
hon. gentleman asserted! that Oliver had 
• been sent frwn London a# 1 a delegate. 
What was the fact? Why, that Mitchell was 
the London delegate, and had taken Oliver' 
with him. Olivert being once introduce? 
as a delegate, was obliged to pass for one\ 
for it would have cost him his life trf dis¬ 
avow it. Again, the speech ascribed to 
Oliver bv Mitchell, was true it rehitrd 
to Mitchell, but false as to Oliver. The 
story of the 70,000 men came from- Mit¬ 
chell, and not from Oliver. What was 
the evidence upon this subject? .Why, a 
third person, who fell in company w?!h 
Mitchell and Oliver together, relates tiie 
conversation that passed between thtpn, 
only ascribing to tjie one speaker wn'at 
was, in fact, syd by the other. * This 
might be from mis-recollectioHi; buf it 
was not uncharitable to, suppose, that it 
might be also from design; for the mo¬ 
ment that Oliver’s employment was known, 
all the sayingg and all the actions, the 
plans and the outrages, were^y the com¬ 
mon consent of the disaffected, heaped 
one and all upon Oliver. • M$ny, who had 
never seen him, quoted his words, and 
commented on his bearing; and how was 
the truth to be gotten at, amovg so many 
feelings and alarmed interests, by 
£ny course of unsworn investigation? It 
was not, therefore, indifference to truth 
that deterred the House from such an in¬ 
vestigation; it was the" uselessness, the 
hopelessness, and the endlessness of the 
process that deterred •then?.’ The hon. 
member for Bramber (MitvVilberforce), 
had justly remarked, tha^an inquiry, once 
gone into on these matters, must be inter¬ 
minable. Could a better illustration of 
this truth be desired than the proposal of 
the finO. member for Norwich (Mr. W. 
Smith), that all tht private transactions 
of'OHverV life should be ripped up; that 
an inquiry should be set on foot to ascer¬ 
tain whether he had regularly paid his 
tailor*^ bill, dnd of bo# many chips and 
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shavings he had cheated liis master, the 
carpenter? A chip and shaving com¬ 
mittee was to be appointed, with power, 
instead of persons, papers, and records, 
of scnQing for surveyors^J&tjiGPI Jjufcata 
chets, planes, and'WHWf^yJl&r’s rules; with 
a speoral appointment to inquire into the 
merit* of -three indictments, two suits 
in th® couft of King’s-bench, and a dis¬ 
puted award [a laugh}. These were the 
/matters to be referred to a select commit- 
JeeT[Hear, hear!]. Ttfte private charac¬ 
ter* of Oliver wa9, doubtless, a paint of 
some importance; but no man disputed 
, that intelligence, respecting plots against, 
the State, in nine cases out of ten, often 
nfttst arrive through polluted channels; it 
•could oijly fbe /obtained from repen¬ 
tant traitors, from accomplices, or from 
informers; and, though there might 
be those whose minds were so philo¬ 
sophically turned, that fhe^would vrtelr 
all discoveries to be providential, rather 
than eidploy such agents^ still he was one 
of those^vho held, that it was prudent to 
tmpfoy human means to maintain human 
institutions. , • • 

An honourable gentleman had‘Attempt¬ 
ed I to draw a distinction between an in-, 
forrr^r and a spy; but it was a distinction 
thatVould not bear examination. For 
whathvas the state of the case? Simply 
this; hat if a man brought information to 
government, it might be-viiedited the first 
time; then, It-seemed, he was only an in¬ 
former: hut if the informer, at the re¬ 
commendation of government, should pro¬ 
ceed to gain fresh information, the second 
fact would be good for nothing, because 
he would then be a spy: twice an in- 
formdV was unce a spy. Or, perhaps, the 
honourable gentleman had in his mind 
some analogy to the nature of the bee ; 
the bee, it was said, could Vting but 
once, animamqvq in*:u/nere ponit. So the 
informer, it was inferred, could maftfe but 
one information? and all his powee of ob¬ 
servation, all hi# faculty of seeing and 
hearing, beca m e immedi a tel y ex ti nguished. 
The honourable and learned gentleman, 
(sir S. Romilly), had been pleased lo refer 
Vo the “ immortal bard” (Shakspeare) for 
Authority. Certainly, he could not go to 
a better source: if he had carried his re¬ 
searches into that author a little farther, 
he might have found a description of 
|nfurmer, which seenmd to tally ex^tly" 
with h» own beau itfeal of such a cha¬ 
racter; He alluded to that informer who, 
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“ So dull, so dead in look, so wo-begone, 
Brew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was 


£ki 


burned. 



nd the fire, ere he his tongue." * 

[A loud laugh.] 

This, he presumed, was just such|infor- 
formation as the hoi}, and learned lenpie¬ 
man would allow government,to rlceive. 

He did not know whether it might Be im* J 
puted to his own obtuseness of intellect 
or hardness of deart, but'he must saj£ 
that j£>Priam, thus rouzed from liis lum¬ 
bers, had,Jnstead of inquiring about the 
, fire, detained that pale, woebegone man, ! 
to question him about his birth, paren-*j informers, by contending, that the pro- 
toge, and education, be, fqf one, however ‘cpedin^s of Vaughan and others, the ntis- 
the hon. and learned^gerjlleiyan might /reants who had exceed and nurtured 
applaud the conscientiousness pf such an ^offenders against the law, for the sake of 
examination, should have felt much less ] bringing them to punishment and earning 


good sense as well good taste, pot to 
feel thgl<- in brushing away fine cloud of 
folliy#,' of frauds, of artifices, ana impos¬ 
tures, with which this most important 
matter had been disfigured and overlaid, 
lie (Mr. C.) had only made his way more 
effectually to the substance of the ques¬ 
tion, and qualified himself to treat it with 
becoming seriousness* when divested of 
the accessories which covered it with ridi¬ 
cule and contempt. 

r J£he hoik and learned gentleman who 
opened the dehate had, indeed, endea- 
vAured to throw a gloomier colouring 
this vA>rn-out topic«of spies and* 


over 


commiseration for the fate of that vepera- 
’chrmonarclv .nfo he did at present [Much 
laughter]. 

His hon. friej^l. the member f<fr Bram- 
ber, whom hesaw just returning tcdiis place, 
might, perhaps, think he was treating this 
. «parjt of the question with too much levit}'; 

but he "would beg his hon. friend,to rfon- 
, sider again, .whether the mere fastidious 
und theoretical notions on the subjjfft of 
.spies an<^ informers, which his hon^friend 
had maintained m a former debate! were 
in fact reducible to practice. Among the 
ftiany virtue's" 1 which ^distinguished and 
adorned his character, bia li ■ w ^ Trirnd had 
one quality which might be considered a 
; lie was apt to think every man as 
good and as honest as ^limself: still, he 
was sure that his hon. friend had lived 
long enough to have found, by e^p6- 
rience, that the world cannot.be governed 
on any theoretical notions of purjjy. He 
must have felt, too, that as it was the 
sWeetestfreward of virtue, to have a per¬ 
fect confidence in alt around it; so it was 
the greatest curse of crime, that it dould 
not ta$t even its dearest^ associates: to 
take away, therefore, Atom crime its penal 
terror*of being betruyed by its intimates, 
and to communicate to it the beBt privi¬ 
lege of virtue, what was it but making 
virtue the prey of crime? [Hear, hear V) 
His hon. friend (Mr. Canning was sure) 
would not give into the foolish and vulgar 
notion, that the treating witji merited ri- 
jdieule whatever was absurd and contemf- 
titfe in the arguments by which a grave 
subject was suppisited, implied any want 
of due estimation of the eabject itself. 
No, he (Mr. Wilberforce) had too much 


blood-money at their expense, were to be 
defended on exactly the same principle 
as that onVhich the government justified 
their employment of Oliver to detect the 
workings of treason. His bon. and learn- 
friend, the solicitor general, had com- 
etely ‘disproved the alleged similarity of 
t|e twe cases, and established the diffe- 
ince between them. But, perhaps, in 
ttiis only instance, he might presume to 
say l«s hon. and learned friend had left 
hit admirable argument somewhat short. 
The cases werg not only different but 
opposite to each other. Not only was 
the principle of the two cages not the 
same, *but a directly contrary principle 
to that which constituted the defence 
of Vaughan, was pleaded in excuse for 
ilie emplojfnent of Oliver. It was the 
principle of prevention, instead of that of 
punishment. It, had been argued the 
other n:g|}t, tTiat the genius of a free con¬ 
stitution did not admit of the exgygva^f 1 
this preventive principle; tlfStit was, 
indeed, the irfbving principle of despotic 
governments; but that, in free states, 
crimes could oiriy be dealt with by law, 
and law could operate only by penal ap¬ 
plication after the fact. This might be 
generally trufew It was true, that, in all 
human institutions, peculiar good was 
frequently compensated by peculiar evil; 
and by hot/ much greater was the latitude 
in which civil and political freedom were 
enjoyed, by so much greater must be the 
severity of the laws«nd the rigour in the 
execution of them. Where punishment 
was tAe only sanction, it could apply only 
to things done; and to incur punishment, 
the guilty intent must be* matured into 
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the act/ The principle of the Suspension 
bill, howpv& was not in consonance to 
this general maxim, but in exceptiofNand 
deviation from it. The power whicfl 1 it 
conferred was a power to prevent : not a 
power to punish (farther than the law 
already warranted, or farther than res¬ 
traint might be considered as punish¬ 
ment^, but to arrest tfie progress of dis-. 
affection, and to intercept the rebellious 
purpose before it had ripened into rebel* 
lion. To say that this power is not con • 
formable to the ordinary, spirit of the 
laws, was to say only what was not only 
admitted but., contended for, that the 
Suspension act was an.exception such 
as he had. described it to be; and' thaj; 
those who were arraigned for their eon-d 
duct under that act, were to be judged,l 
not by the rules of the ordinary laws, but 
by the special rules of that extraordinary 
statute. So far, therefore, from adopting 
the excuse of Vaughan and the blood- 
hunters to whom they had most indecently 
been compared, and pleading that they 
pounced upon none but full-blown crinii*| 
nals; the plea of ministers was, that, t< 
the best of their endeavour and *o th> 
best of their information, they had at¬ 
tempted to nip crimes in the bud, and tto 
prevent what, if pccbmplished, the.Jaws 
would visit with punishment. And On 
exact proportion as they had obtained 
the information necessary for fulfilling 
tills duty, had they enabled themselves to 
erform the task wKicli the legislature 
ad assigned to'them, with fi-'elity and 
effect. ’ 

An hon. and learned ger.tlef-nn, indeed 
(Mr. Brougham), had animadverted se¬ 
verely on an hon. friend (Mr. Lamb) 
below him, for not keeping strictly to the 
r^ffi^gstion of indemnity,; and yet the 
learned g&itlemsn hirpself, like all who 
preceded him, had launched into a full 
discussion of all that had occurred, during 
the last and present year, chat could bear 
upon the subject; and the hon. ,and. 
learned gentleman had <]pne right in so 
arguing; for it was the.J^curnstancei 
of the times which had called for the 
Suspension, and which Called for the 
Indemnity bill also. Those who voted for 
the suspension might fairly be expected 
to vote for the indemnity: indeed, some 
hon. gentlemen had trost fairly and rea¬ 
sonably admitted, that, though they had 
opposed the Suspension bill, yet, a* that 
had been passed, and, therefore hecome 
the Jaw, the only question now was, whe- 
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tlier ministers had exercised moderately 
the powers confided to them by that mea- 
sure. 

, A fast deal had been said about the 
suspension of the Habeas Cjtuiiuupwnair a 
blow had been strucimfcXhenuberties of the 
whole people. This was not the case. He 
was,asfnucli disposed ps any man to think 
that ciNsis of affairs most lamentable, which 
required suefi an extension of power. Kay, 
he would go farther ; he not only lament¬ 
ed the Suspension as a misfortune, but be 
cA&rgfcd It as a crime; but upon grjiom 
did he so charge it ? Not on the govern¬ 
ment, who had fairly come forward, and 
?aid before parliament the real state of the 
country; not on parliament, who delibe¬ 
rately actcyd u&»on the report of a com¬ 
mittee of the first Respectability; not upon 
'the people of England, as had been most 
unjustly insinuated, to whose steady 
loyalty the utmost homage'w^s paid ; but— 
upon those designing and malignant 
wretches^ who attempted, nut of the dis¬ 
tresses of h day, to effect the desolation 
of the work of ages; who looked upon 
the famished peasant and ruined artisan,. 
not hs objects of compassion, but* as in¬ 
struments of crime [Hear, hear!}. How 
often had they heard, in that House, 
heart-tending declamations about the 
cruelta of despotism and the selfishness 
of wati'iors, which sacrificed myriads at 
the altafmf ambition i Kay; sometimes, 
even, thoilgb,rarefy, gentlemen on the 
other side of the House had expressed 
their indignation at Buonaparte himself, 
who considered the inhabitants of a great 
empire as mere raw materials for work¬ 
ing* out his own false glory. All this 
was'Certainly bad enough; but what 
could b^ said of those who, even with¬ 
out the apology of this motive, which, 
pernicious as it was, had yet its dazzling 
charms for weak human nature,—what 
shall*bc said of th’ose who, with cold ♦cal¬ 
culation, enter the cottage of poverty, 
and, instead of'sympathising with the 
condition of the wretched inhabitant and 
his starving family, calmly guage and 
span his misery, not for the purpose of 
relief, but to ascertain his capacity for 
mischief: not to rescue him from ruin, 
but to see how far he is fitted to be an 
agent to assjst in the ruin of his coun- 
tiff ?—[Hear, hear!} These were t Ua 
nen against whom fjie crime of w-o- 
laling the constitution was chargeable; 
th^e were the men against whom the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus was 
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aimed; yet these were the men who were and lookejjt with the profoundest scorn on 
tiow to be put in the judgment-seat, while all wh'Entertained them; *dT him who 
ministers were to be tried on their nccu- knej that every petition on the subject 
sation and condemned by their evidence* can/e either from deludcrs or deluded; 
*— JfEWffeJ^e^aof Hear!]. And Otis was yet, under a pretence that he was a friend 
recommended House as the due to something like a relbrm, would, every 

course of retributive justice! I now and then, present such petitions, for 

But the hon. baronet (sir F. Btirdett) the mere purpose of popularity ? [Hear, 
had made, it seems, a most ingeniols dis- hear!]. That hon. tfhd learned gentle- 
covery; he had found out, that’ as the* man had apologised for pronouncing an 
whole nation were determined on ,‘parlia* eloquent panegyric on the constitution: 
mentary reform, ministers had\po pt*he/ theje was*no need of any apology; he 
mea§t*of saving themselves from the edn- should be glad to join in it, if he saw that 
sequences of that mighty change, than by tfie constitution was in danger; but, he 
, inventing plots and fomenting conspiracies, trusted, the danger wa? pi*t; sure, very'" 
Did the hon. baronet imagine that he could sure, he was, that it was a danger of a 
persuade any one that this vja§ the real state * wery different sort from’any which could 
of the case ? Did he inlaginAthPt, by any* /e cured by inflaming &nd maddening the 
mode of division or multiplication which m\ people. Who were the best friends of the 
he might adopt for his reform petitions, people? Those who were always ringing in 
whether he presented them in ten* and thei/ ears the extent and imprescriptibility 
cigned by tli jusands, or in thousands and of 4heir rights; or those who, while they 
signed by tens ; did he really flatter him- told them of their rights, told them they 
self, that he co^d porsuade the ftouse or had duties also ? He would say to the 
hitnself, that parliamentary reform was a j real friends of the people, instruct, en- 
favouritc measure with "the peoplb iff lghtcnjdiem, and there would be no dan- 
* England ? Did he suppose that the geest <jtr. But do not teach them to nourish an 
body of* the nation cared one jot a If out iliviotft jealousy of wealth, hatred of rank, 
# liis wild plans of annua! parliaments kmd a,ul a general malignity at all superiority, 
universal suffrage ? Nav, could he r^on- It was, indeed, the pjoud boast of our glo- 
cile to himself the justice or consistency riousaeonstitiition, that dm poorest peasant 
of his plan of universal suffrage, as it was mfght etflergo from the meanest hut, and 
called ? • fcjow could he excuse thoromis- himself, or in his descendants, rise to the 
flon of femalT^ nd oL jbe insan^rom the highest rank in the state [Hear!]. But 
classes of eIector^ami^B*ffff?entatives ? let there, at least, remain high ranks for 
Oh! calumniated females! Oh! calum- them to rise to. To le%;l ranks, would 
niated insane !—was it from dread of the not lje.to dfflialize, but to destroy [Hear] ! 
power of the female sexfor from jealousy to confound the elements of society, and 
of the wisdom ofinsanitv? [A laugh]. Imj^>o produce universal degradation. But 
his part, he felt assured, that, wha^Er he asked whether every man who heard 
measure exclusion might be dealHothe him did not I*now^ that either in his own 
women, the insane portion of the commu- immediate* neighbourhood, or in district^ 
nity were excluded from the petitions of which he had knowledge, 
hitherto presented, only' that they' might and wicked activity hajJ been employed fli 
eome forward, hereafter with the more dissenynating*the doctrines of discontent, 
weight and effect, in a petition subscribed and exasperating suffering into malig- 
excl naively by themselvej •, and that the nity? He askeef whether hatred to govern- 
day was not far distaftt, when the hon. rticnf as government; not merely to par- 
baron el would present to the House a locular individuals (a tax which those 
petition for reform, from the inhabitants who fill ostensible situations in the state 
of the receptacle near Kennington, vouch- must make up tfecir minds to bear as they 
ing for the respectful tenor of its lari* mny), but ty government by whomsoever 
guage, and pledging himself for the con*- administered j to eminence as eminence; 
stitutional temperance of its argument to rank as rank, had not been industriously 
J A laugh], ‘ , J inculcated? Whether the Crown add its 

pitfBfr*) • if this were consistent in till ministers had not b?en proscribed as the 
honourable baronelfw hat could be said iff natural enemies of the people? and this 
the lion, and learned gentleman who had House held up to peculiar hatfed and bor- 
just sat down; of him who in his heffrt ror, as the tyrants of the Copmons, whom 
laughed at all these schemes of reform," they were especially' bound to protect? The 
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s tarving arttimf was toM by blit mischief different direction ;tnd it wit the duty of 
otts semcOTV that all bis diatr&Mtiarose parliament to guard, with equal watchfc#- 
from, an imperfect representation irhpar- ness jjikI courage, not only against thebhmi 
liament. If this assertion meant any thing, * of the lightning from move, but ag ainst 
it must be this: that parliament, as at the destructive explosion-AiJB 1 feiiowV 
present constituted, encouraged unneces- But, once more, lefrdjkn^Tiope, that the 
aa*y wars; that unnecessary wars pro- I danger was for the present, passed sway* 
dueed extravagant expenditure; .that ex- If, an Ihe hour of peril, the statde of Li* 
travagant expenditure produced exorbit* berty fiad been veiled for a moment, let it 
ant'taxntion; and that exorbitant taxation , be confessed, in justice, that the hands 
produced overwhelming misery. Now, whose painful .duty it was to spread that 
w hat was the inference of tlje parlianjen- x e ^» £ad $ sot been the lebst prompt to re- 
tary reformers i Was it that parliament, mbve it. If the palladium of the teosti- 
more popularized, more democratically tution had, for a moment, trembled in its 
-constituted, vrauld t be less incfined to war ? ,shrine, let it bfc acknowledged that, through , 
He would appeal to all* history, qncient the vigilance and constancy of those whose 
or raodetp, whether democratic states ‘ duty it was to ^ee that the fabric took on 
were not always * the fondest of wan barm, the .sbi^ne ijBelf had been preserved 
Look at Athens, look at Rome, look at\. from profanation, and the temple stood 
the petty republics of more modem tiibes. firm and unimpaired.—[Loud and long 
Was not the appetite for war in all those cheering]. 

governments perpetually excited and per- Mr. Lumbton rose to ask an explana- 
petually indulged? Would the case be tion as to the terms dolt and idiot, so li- 
different among ourselves ? Was it not berally Applied by Ihe right hon. gentle- 
notorious, that the humblest peasants in man. * 

this country had beemused to syropatbiz/ ' Mfr. Canning said, that the words had 
with the victories of its warriors, and *> draped from him unintentionally in the* 
feel themselves partakers in their hbnoun? beat of, the debate, and that he' had no 
Tree it was, that, of late, a chili philosu- des^n of applying them in their common 
phy had been busy it; numbing even this, acceptation. 

the natural enthusiasm of a brave people, Lambton supposed so: indeed, it 

in sophisticating their feelings rfnd bewtl- was Jot of anj r consequence, except irt 
dering their reason; in rendering them one sc*\se—and that was, a sqf-of fear 
. dead to the glories of Waterloo, but trem- that as'Vhe right 4><>n. gewrieman had ajf<* 
blingly alive to the imperfections of Old plied the As to the dear friends 

Sarum—But it. would not do; and he now united with him in office, the use of 
must say, that he distrusted We sense of them might be a prelude to an intimate 
any man who could build a hope of dis- union between fiim and the right hast, 
comfiture to ministers ori* the’ popularity gentleman [a laugh]. But he rose chiefly 
of parliamentary reform. t d\?v, that he would pledge himself for 

It was not against parliamentary reform, the respectability of the person who had 
.jhutagsSnst the frantic follies cir aula ted un- given him the information respecting 
~'dfcr»*» 1 £35fxt, and the mischief attempted Oliver, He was a person not connected 
to be perpetrated in it* namj, that govern- with any plot or conspiracy, bit a. mttr-^ 
menC had appealed to parliament, and that cantile gentleman of consideration. H 
parliament had had recourse to the Suspen- the House would let him, he would pledge 
sion act. That act was) happily at au his honour to,,prove all he had asr-erted, 
end. He was not disposed to underValdb unless die right hdft. gentleman should bo, 
the evil of its enactment 1 , wither in itself, disposed wantonly to depreciate hre (Mrs 
or whether considered as'ft precedent for Lambton’s) honour and character, as be 
othef’times. But they, rarely, read but had already that night cruelly sported’ 
ih tbe signs of the present, times who With the disease and agony of an unfortw*« 
thought,-that, in or out qf parliament, dste petitioner [Hear, hear!]. The right 
there'W«se leaning against the people. It bon. gentleman hsd made many 
was nit mm idle for the rhetoricians of and unfair allusions to the conduct cf MSP"; 
imperial ftePetio declaim about Brutus knd f idividual, in suppressing, as fey 
Tarouin, ihenifcwasnow to talk about ser- fanning) asserted, in format ion*«e? 

vile paritiinUMV-«r *en usurping erewn, could bavegiven with regard to Ouvartr 
The iliu in wluifh iaiu 1 threatened-society cdbduot ou the 28th of January, and ■# 
wire If a dffimnt hand, and came in « st^dwtiaedhiat asa traitor for not 
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who knew/iis conduct, and concealed it. 


communicated with government on the ___ a 

•object. Neither of those chargee had wa$ ans.u^abie for such subsequent mis- 
the slightest foundation. That person chief;'for he, by doing that which the 
•oaunuoicuted, on the same evening, to, proclamation called for, which the law 
Mvera^vjqgggtable witnesses, whom he : enjoined, which the feeling of every good 
(Hr. L.) couMp reduce, what had oc- ! m.m would dictate, niivht have stopped 


cwTed in the parlc. The facts weje the 
subject of general ponversation arTongst 
his acquaintance, and continued to jbe so 
for several months. With regard W> the| 

{ gentleman’s motives far not acquainting 
ord Sidmouth wAb those facts, x he coula 
say nothing; but he thought a sufficient 
justification might be found in the nfcto- 
a riety which existed of .Olivev’s being ern- 
3 ployed and patronized by that noble lord. 

That those were the motives of the person 
in question he would r»t *ajLm; but t< 
his (Mr. L.’s) mind, they wfe^l have ap 
peared of sufficient weight to induce him 
to adopt the same course. The right-on. 
gentleman had’asserted, that the whole 
story was destitute of foundation. He 
(Mr. L.) remained of, a directly Contrary 
opinion. He challenged inquiry.into the 
case—he demanded to be allowed to prove* 

, Jiia allegations at the bar of the Iioyse. 

If that inquiry was not instituted, the 
country would he enabled to see clearly 
though, that the facts asserted by jfitn 
were such as could not be disproved 
Mr. Croker said, that in order iiJ any 
degree t rusti fy the silence of the aJony 
itibus indivjjrftmpjt waspecessavv^o be¬ 
lieve that he knew tW 1 em¬ 

ployment of lord Sidmoutn at the time 
when the transaction alleged was said to 
have taken place—a fact which it was 
manifest was impossible. If this 
mouB person was a man of res 
bow was it to be accounted Jfor th 
had not communicated his informqtion at 
a time when the House was engaged in an 
inquiry upon the subject—when addresses 
were presented on thg subject ? It was 
•aid, be was deterred by fear of the Stis- 
pension^ict. Now he begged it to be ob¬ 
served, (hat the outrage, bi? the Prince 
Begem %us perpetrated on the 28ih Ja¬ 
nuary—the Suspension act passed on the 
4th of March. During that interval, pro¬ 
clamations were issued, offering large re- * Carter, John 
wards to any person who could give in- «j Diincannon, vile, 
formation as to the persons concerned in s£rrgusson,sir RrC. 
•ha outrage. An investigation wjs going on \ w 

Wk> at the pubhc office at Bow-ig^ f• 

•Uq}. Why, then, information notf - 

«*•& when it was Bo loudly called for ? 

If Oliver, since that time, had done any 
mieebief to his fellow-citizen#, the man 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


Oliver in his career. Upon his Head, 
therefore, must be charged all that had 
been subsequently done by Oliver. 

Sir John Newport rose amidst such ve¬ 
hement cries of question i that not a word 
coulji be haard for some time. The right 
hon. baronet animadverti d on those wno 
wdte so anxious to pass to the vote and 
decide without hearing. JHe expressed' 
some displeasure at the right hon. gentle- 
I nan fof presuming to anticipate his line of 
toJ tegument, and observed, that that right 
lifon. gentleman, in his zeal to prove the 
^rutlf of one of his assertions, that a very 
absuill argument might be made on a very 
gsavC subject, had himself kindly illus¬ 
trated it in his own speech. The right 
hon. baronet strenuously opposed the com¬ 
mitment of the bill. 

lr . Barneii said„he could not suffer 
bill to go into a committee without 
bring his protest against the justice of 
He tsusted that the House would 
have honesty and fineness enough to re¬ 
ject sc« iniquitous a measure. 

The question being put, “ That Mr. 
Speaker do noi$ leave the Chair,’’ the 
House divided: 

Ayes, 238—^Noes, 6i 

Imt of the Minority . 


, Abercromby, hpn. J. 
Jjbl’thorp, viscOTnt • 
Aubrey, sir John 
Bail lie, J. E. c « 

Baker, John* 

Birch, Jos. . 
Brand, hon. T. 
Brougham, Henay 
Burden, Uir F. 
Burrell, hon. P. D., 
j Burroughs, sir W. 

, Byhg, George * 

i Caicraft, Jonn’j. • 
I Calvert, C. 

Campbell, hon. J. _ 


Gaskell, Benjamin 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Harem, sir. Boh, 
Howard, hon. W. 
(3 X) ■ 


Iloworth, H. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hornby, E. 

Hurst, R. 

Latouche, Robt. jun. 
Lainblon, J. 

( Lloyd, sir !“ 
Macdonald, Jas. 
Madocks, W. A. 
Markham, admiral 
Martin, John 
Monk, sir C. 
Mostyn, sir T. 
Neville, hon. R. 
Newport, sir John 
Ord, W. 

Piggot, sir A. 

Fym, Francis 
Ramabotrum, Jolgr 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts,W. T. 
Romiliy, sir S. 
ScudamorA Robt»j 
Sharp. Ricbai i . 
ShelfcyAirJdfili-.: 
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Smith, S. 

Smith, W*. . 

Smyth ,T.H> 

Symoodb, T. -P. 
■Stanley, lord 
Tavistock, marq. 
Tierney, rt. hon. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Walflegrave, lion. W. 
Warre, 3. A. 

•Webb, Td. 

Wilkins, Walter 
Wood, Matthew 
Webster, sir Godfrey 




ONS, 
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of 

,(j. 


Tjb.i.r.as. 
Barnett JLnies 
Douglas hon. F. S. 

Pat RED OFT*. 

Cavendish, hon. II. 
Fazakerley, N. 
Latouche, J. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Martin, Henry 
" North, Dudley 
, Newman, Jt. W. 
Plumer, W. 
Ramsdcn, R. C. 
Russell, R. G. *• 


IJOUS<E t)F COMMONS. 
Thursday , March 12. r 

MnTlOW, FOR ,THli ReFEAE OF 


tVe 

mai\J' 1 


1 .father Tax.] After a great ... --- --- 

Petitions for the Repcaf of the Leather immediately subsequent to that period, 

Korl Knon nvoooTito/1 tn t\ir\ Pni*cn c i r? 


people of all trades were ready to petition 
parliament for whatever they might consi¬ 
der beneficial to themselves. But be 
woitfd say, in answer to that argument, 
that when more than onehnpdpwLpet*' 
tions were presented The different 
place? where that trade was carried on,- it 
e^inapd pretty strong evidence, that there 
must, be some hardship felt more than 
those- -usually complained of by manufac¬ 
turers. The next point to which he would 
call thejr attention Was, the increased 
'cumber of bankruptcies since tlj£ tax, 
compared with the number before its im¬ 
position. louring the five years previous 
to the additional duties being imposed, 
there were forty-five bankruptcies in the 
leather •Hfc" making an average of nine 
in each yjirfi Whereas in the fivp years 


Tax had been presented to the Hoi-sc, 
Lord AUhorp rose, pursuant to notice, 
for the purpose of calling the Attention" of 
the House to a most important branch of 
British manufacture—he meant the Lea¬ 
ther trade. The subject having been ft 
before them last session, he felt it less 
cessary to enter much at large on the 
tent occasion; he would therefore con 


ne 


himself to the object he bad immediately 
in view, namely, the extraordinary griev¬ 
ance which that hade sustainec] by Th«, ad¬ 
ditional duties imposed on it, and the ne¬ 
cessity of repealing tbos& duties. In pro¬ 
posing the motion he had in view, he felt 
it necessafy to poirlfe out to the House the 
comparative state of the leatjjfr trade, be¬ 
fore and since those additional duties were 
Imposed. In doing so f h^ was sure be 


theje were 75 bankruptcies, making 15 
in each year, and a surpjus of 30 bank¬ 
ruptcies in the five years. In 1808 there 
were 1“25 licence^ for the manufacturing 
of leather; in 1812 thefe werel760; but 
in the course of five years after the addi¬ 
tional tax, there was a reduction of 88? 
licences, which showed that the additional 
d^ly was oppressive. Within the last half 

y< 


tr, there hud been thrown out of the 
trrm? no less than 189 tanners, 338 takers, 
41 <fi -dlesser.-, and 12 parchment-makers. 
Thif indeed, appeared from tly* accounts 
on tlrL table, w,hich algffer'.J$ed that true 
trade Ift wL nadu A ucclincd ever since 
the additional 1 fax was imposed, notwith¬ 
standing the last five years and a half in¬ 
cluded ^hc ye ass of the late war, when its 
III a\j» liv^ *1 oua V> KV. . consumption was tlic greatest; and showed 

should- have the concurrence of the li<r-7<he number of master manufacturers which 
nourable members on the other side of the h^tkbeen jjriven out of the trade, up to 
House. There mighfbe •some difference January 5th, 1818; and the number of 
Opinion as to the state^of depression in tan-ya*rds which remained unoccupied. 
Avlrnm^liu' leather trade was known to be He stated, that those yards which were 
f.t present, compared withtformer periods, still occupied wer^ not in full work, and 
It might be argued, that that trade was that the trade Kad declined equal \fi one- 
not in a state of depression, and therefore 
there was no occasion to take off ^he ad¬ 
ditional tax. But if lie showed that since 
the additional tax inthe leather 
trade was depressed from the flourishing 
State in which it was previously, and that 


seventh, instead of having increqped with 
the population 1 of the country, as it had 
always done before the impositicfci of the 
double tax. The decrease of this trade, 
the noble lord deduced also from tjhe di¬ 
minution of the import of foreign hides. 


sucb depression was caused by the tax, he which diminution was nearly equal to onc- 
trUsted tie should have the support of half the quantity imported in 1812. When 
evejy member who knew the value of that > the import of the raw material used inthb , 
manufacture. Thp numerous petjtidns trade haa thus fail on off, it qv'fl- 
which -Had' been -presented from all parts l thought, be inferrud, that that tr&deitieif 
ePthecCtthWy'i ; #h*fe in tlietnsdvei a proof B had fallen off a’so. ^Wasit possible, then* 
tMt'tte aSWftidhh! duties' we^e’ J Severely yiat any considerate man would put tire 
felt by that tk&wf. It might be said, that receipt, of a comparatively insignificant 
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proportion of revenue in competition with committee to inquire into the necessity, of 
such consequences as this additional tax the billrhe would not have offered .the 
.produced. But the falling off in the re- least objection to such a measure. Hems 
venue itself, arising from this tax, fur-* awaro that the complaints made- by the 
1lishd8‘"a ' , p«*qf of the depression of the different petitioners should bo attended to, 
trade, especiany’ since the peace of 1814. and no member was more ready than himself 
He was aware that the produce of Hie tax to afford all possible relief to such cofn* 
had rather advanced within the lasj year, plaints, when they came before the House 
"but that advance was in fact the ^onse- ih a distinct shape. * He would, if tlte 
■quene’e of the increased quantity' of lea-" House concurred (rith him, move as an 
tner disposed of ip that year by those who amendment, that a committee be appnint- 
were selling off their stock, in* order to ed to inquire into the allegations contain- 
get ^it of the trade altogether, /rtie e4 in those petitions, and to report to the 
whole produce of this tax did not exceed House thereupon. In the mean time, he 
• •200,000/.; and be it recollected, that the* would inform the House ^fcliat was the 
tax objected to was imposed in war — that state of the'leathtfr trade, which was said 
it was deemed a war tax,«Vhich was to t^be so depressed, and the s re'venue of 
cease upon the restoration oraedee. But,* Jphich was said to be s<? unproductive. In 
was the sum which he had stiwd such as^^loing so, he should be obliged to refer 
should reconcile the House to the hazard, backlo the period before the conclusion of 
if not the ruin, of a great branch of our the American war. For the four years 
manufacture ? 'it was calculated that not after 1778* the average amount of the lea- 
less than 71,000 persons had been already I thertaxwas 204,000/. In the four years 
deprived of employment by the depression before 1791, it was 215,000/.; in the four 
of this trade, in consequence of*the addi- Hears before 1812, it was 894,000/.; and 
tional tax, and that the loss thus *sus- i» the last two years since the peace, 

■ tailed in the resources of the country, itlwas 264,000/. It appeared from those 
exceeded one million and a half. Surely, ! stf.temdhts, that the duty did not by any 
,then, the House would accede to his #io- means impede the consumption ol leather, 
lion, and not allow any temporary adduce as it appeared, that* between 1791 and 
of revenue to operate against the j*#rma- 1815,fthere was an increase of 50,000/. a 
nent interest of trade, pf what <lpnse- year. The noble lord said, that the lea- 
quencc Oa^gnv casual amount of rofonue, ther trade was in* more impoverished state 
ifit endangerra^e sjj^ity, or^neuaced than any other, and, as an instance, meu- 
the prosperity, of’tliapvtaailf^Tom which tioned the increased aumber of bankrupt- 
all revenue was derivable. Our nalional cies. But if the noble lord would inquire, 
wealth depended upon the stability of our he wquld fiflH that fifty six of the Beventy- 
trade, and he trusted tlTat that* stability five bankruntcics mentioned had taken 
would never bo risked to answer any tem-.^p/acc withinnlielast two years and a half, 
porary financial expedient. In propoy ; 'flg That number deducted from the whole 
to repeal this objectionable tanc, hexould number, seveqty-ffvc, within the period 
not imitate the example of his hors, friend mentioned avould leave a less itverae^lham . 
(Mr. Calcraft) upon the subject of the the noble lord had laid down 
Saft-tax,*by holding out the promise of j years before the tax* Vy it!) respect to 
any substitute; for, ie hjs view it was in ; number # of licences, it was perhaps known 
the p#wer of ministers themselyes to pro- ; that the peace of 1814 had disappointed 
vide tkft which was the best-substitute for i several leather manufacturers, who reek- 
taxation, namely, such% reduction of our ofted tm a continilation of the consump- 
expeudllhre and public establishments, as tign occasioned Ify the. war. Another 
it was their duty to make. 1 ne noble lord ground mentioned in favour of the bill 
concluded with moving, “ That leave be was the decrease in the importation of 
given to bring in a Bill for the Repeal oft hides. But £lie noble lord should recol- 
the additional Tax upon Leather, imposed 1 lect, that dunqg the war England was the 
■ift the year 1812.’* I great market open to ,|he continent^- of 

K The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob-l South America, and thafrthe greater part 
leGwwk iih at though the noble lord had! of thfc continent was supplied by England 
*t®fftd two or three rpdfons why hethoughlf withtbehides.which carav, from that oOun- 
tlie bill necessary, yet he did not appear try,. But puw that peace wgl. realcmecL, 
to be satisfied in his own mind that it w#s England shared that market* Vjith -ether 
so. If the noble lend had moved for 'a countries, and could not expect more than 
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a share of what formerly came Vo her ex¬ 
clusively. The decrease in theSmporta- 
tion of hides could not therefore be im- 
pitted to any operation of the additional 
t$&. Hut he would show the House that 
tfcie leather trade Aot only had increased, 
blit tv js ‘still Increasing, as well in eon- 
SUrtipEihhas in price. In March 1817, 
ftfle'Teather was 'from 1 5d. to 17d. per 
lb-i and in March 1918, it w&s sola at 
ifrOtti IHd. to 2\d. per lb. There could 
tsot be a stronger proof of thetflouriabing 
state of any manufacture Vhan an increase 
iia its machinery. Now, before the addi- 
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the additional duty on leather/' befitfe 
Thursday the 12th of March. Every* exJ. 
ertiop ought to be used, both by' applying 
to members, and by every other means, 
as the present very taVaurnfa^n fipTIRunky 
is not to be neglected.”. 'Such were the 
means used to collect the number of peti- 
tions/vhich were used as an ornament-in 
suppdrt of the proposed bill. He begged 
■ the House to consider calmly what would 
,be the. result of repealing duty after duty, 
pn’tjie complaints of petitioners. There 
wfere at present petitions on the stable 
praying the repeal of duties and taxes-to 

nimf fni’ ilivan miHlAha On/) Q KolT 


*-tional duty oflSeaflier, there were but one L the amount # o f three million* and a half, 
steam engine used in the leather trade; r ^ L — 1:_L “ : “ J —*— 

but since" that duty was imposed, thdhe 
were fiVe employed in it. If the nobV 
lord could bring any instance where % 
branch .of the leather trade, not liable to 
the additional tax, flourished beyondyhose 
others which were subject to «it, it wou?d 
make something for his argument. He 
would show the converse of that principle, 

He would show to the House, that a par¬ 
ticular branch of the .leather trade, nf>t 
Subject to the additional tax, instead pf 
flourishing, as ought to be expeefed (ac¬ 
cording to the noble lord’s statement}, 
bad decreased in a <most serious degree! 
be meant the oiFdressed leather. * That 
branch of the leather trade 1 produced 
183,000/. yearly before the tax was impos¬ 
ed on the other branches; but since that 
period, and>while those branches on which 
the additional «tax was imposed bad in¬ 
creased, the branch to whidfi he aljuded 
had ao fallen, as not to produce m'ore at 
present than from 40,000/ 50,000/. v. 


without including the English window tax, 
which would/probably 6hare the fate of 
• the Irish wjffllow fax, if the latter were re¬ 
pealed. If the e ntire of the taxes were to 
be repealed in that way, what was to be 
donl ? The noble lord pointed out a re¬ 
medy, which was, to reduce the estab¬ 
lishments. But if they were to go on re¬ 
pealing* one tax after another, there would 
be no nefcd of reducing the establishments, 
'the? would reduce themselves. The noble 
lord wished that such a reduction shpuld 
take place in the army as would save to 
thi country the sum of 180,000/. annually, 
though if the proposed deductions had 
takefc. place, and the half pay, f&c. 
deducted; there would not be more 
00,000 1. saved. But angering that 
i/. wa^savedfdtdW" would tHht 
'iotXOOOZ. which the no¬ 


cover th 

ble lord’s motion would take from the re¬ 
venue ? He hoped what he had stated 
would be taken *into consideration by the 
House, and if they doubted his statements 
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yfear, a strong and convincing proof that xfem^a committee be appointed, and be 
the tax was not likely to depress the trade. wouTH refer the papers to that committee 
.Jknothpr argument used was, that the 
yhtnnWiftC|nrtitinn*r against the tax was so 
gjieat a> to show clearly the extent of the 
grievance complained of. rfedid npt mean 
to treat the petitions with neglect. He 
should have no objection to their being, 
is he before said, refer!ed to a comhiittfce 
. to examine into the* tAx th o f the alle^a- 
jtions contained in them. ''But he wished 
Ip Jet the House knowhow it came to 
bass that such a number of petitions were 
. zubsenfed to the House agqnst the tax on 


Jf they were to continue repealing the 
taxes, which were necessary to the coun¬ 
try, they would in a short timfe hav^no 
other alternative loft but disgrace and 
bankruptcy on the one band or the*impo> 
sition of the property tax cm the qpher. 

Mr. Cm wen safd, that no one hated the 
property tax more than he did; ^fet, if he 
were certain' of that tax being the conse¬ 
quence of his vote, still he would support 
•the motion before them. < He thought the 
‘chancellor of the exchequer bad not at 


leather. He would beg leave to read part jf all made out the propriety of the tax on 


^6f,k*letfar which had come into his pos- 
pession, ayd which had been addressed as 
■x.pIrciJar. to.aft persons.cOrtnectjd with 
^h^t^fliefA^adci, It was. is follows? “ It is 



[leather. He had omitted to state, that the 
I year before lust there was a de*-t»*x>n 
|eather“to the ainotft^ of 90,000/. (She 
increase of the revenue on* leather, last 
yfchr was oocastavedbyaTtBe which took 
place -tfrleadier, whlch.awsed -ail tfci&hol- 
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of that article to dispose of it, and 
-hot because the trade wee becoming more 
flourishing. With respect to steam en¬ 
gines, the use of those machines BytheJ 
wather manufacturers wag owing,* not to 
'their increase^qf trade, but to the re¬ 
duced price at which such machine^ were 
made. He would* have no objection to 
ia committee being appointed ,wereit not 
that committees had been before ap-, 

.pointed on the same subject without ef- 
'fect. * * # 

Ab> Benson eaid, that the petitions were 
presented to the House, not becaifse a 
, circular had been sent-round, but because, 
die manufacturers ofleather felt the pres- which were contained In its report, and 
sure of the heavy taxes .tf which they -xdiich* were acknowledged by most of 

Uo a com* dne persons concerned in the business. 


xesm w 
fd obLct* 
1,'as hear 


were liable. He should 
mittee being appointed,''as fleVnew that ifhoped the House would pause and 
such were to be the case, it would sit alH consider the subject seriously, before they 


the session without coming to a conclusion. 
When the additional duty was imposed it 
was considered as a war tax, and that it 
would be remotmd oa the return hf peace. 
But now that we were at peace the House 
were told that the tax was still necessary, 
i If the tax were repealed, he was convinced 
the consumption would be very copsidera- 
, bly increased, and in the* end the revenue 
would thereby be materially incrysed. 
Ho would ask the right hon. gentipman, 
whether 170,000 1. was a matter of such 
importamjeas that he should inJconse* 
/fuence neglmt n etioijmg ofjQ vast a 
number of iudustrRffil^ai^Mfen, whose 
families were reduced to want by the pres¬ 
sure of the present system of taxation. It 
had been said that the tise of gteam en¬ 
gines was a proof of the increase of the 
trade, but it was a fact, that these enpntKs 
were used in order to save the expanse of 
a greater number of people who would be 
employed if the trade were as it formerly 
wflg. He would not proceed farther into 
the subject at that time, as the matter was 
already fully before the House. * 
Loyi C 'astlereagh agreec^ with the hon. 
gentleman who had just set down, that 
(he irifttter was fully before the House; 
bat he still could not avoid saying one 
or iwo words upon it, because he con¬ 
ceived the principle of the present motion 
< was one which involved consequence*, of 
Very great importance. He -wished it 
-.lie understood, that it was thp wish of 
pwtfwiy ’g government to afford relief 
+nry class of the ari&munity; but be aj> 

. prehended that alfsuch petitions as those 
on which the present.mo&ion wgs founded, 
oaghfr to:te attended-to witb-confliderable 


caution; »r there might, upon .every 
subject ofhaxatioo, be such warm^ appeals 
made to the feelings of the House, as, if 
effectual, would sqon leave the couhtiy 
without any revenue. The noble lord 
who had brought forward the present mo¬ 
tion, was as well acquainted with the sub? 
ject as any person could be supposed to 
be, and he could no! deny that a commit¬ 
tee to examine into the petitions would 
be*likely to be attended with considerable 
effect. The result of the last committee 
was*not such .as.was expected by several 
nlembers. It had produced good effects 
by the suggestions respecting the trade 


adoifted the motion. He trusted that, 
QuyTof any false or mistaken feelings of 
humanity, they would not do an act 
which would tend to destroy the revenue 
country. The House should be 
that even if the additional duty 
repealed, one part of the evil cont¬ 
ained of, the decrease of the numb#' 
of manufacturers, would not be remedied.; 
for the great capitalists in the business 
wouy still continue*t <4 overlay the small 
ones. Io might, perhaps, be to be Wished, 
that the different branches of our internal 
industry were more extended among the 
people; but that was a thing which 
could ^iot always bS accomplished. The 
tendency af great capital was to collect 
that* branch of trade in which it was 
^vested intcflargp masses, and thereby to 
absorb the smaller establishments. If lie 
was wrong in tliis # opinion as ‘affecting the 
leather t^de? he erred with many who 
were better acquainted with thr snbjpfii 
than he was, apd this sfttnSu"autre 
strongly prore the necessity of refemng 
the wllole matter to a committee.—There 
was only' one-point more on which he 
should advert. Jt was, that although 
there might havejieen a diminution of the 
demand for*l either, yet that late returns 
showed the trade to be reviving. From a 
comparison of ^he quantity of leather ex¬ 
ported for *the five years before the in¬ 
creased duty, with that which had beer, 
exported in the Bame period after it, the 
account was entirely in favour of the latter 
period.. For the former five years, wie 
quantity exported was 5,60§,S95 pounds 
weight, and that in the latter years, in¬ 
cluding the year 1817, it amounted .to 
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10,71p>073 pounds- This proved the in- sumers. This tax was one upon a com - 
crease of the trade; but if theVumbcr of -mon necessary of -life, and he conceived 
the manufacturers was diminished, it was its imposition highly impolitic* - It -was 
to be attributed to the cause he had be- one 'of. those arithmetical blunders in 
fore stated, the effects of great capitals which*the appearance of immediate ins 
being embarked in the business. As he crease was adopted, thpdgh it led to a 
considered that 1 the suggestion of his certaip ultimate loss to the revenue. The 
right hon. friend of a select committee effects of this tax w#re severely felt by 
wpuld be attended. #ith good effect, lie all pfrgoiw who were great employers; 
Should move, as an atqendinent tp the mo- but aa government was the greatest em- 
tion of the noble lord, to leave out from pi oyer, so it fell with particular force 
the word *• that ,’ 1 to the end cjf the uues- upon thejn, and what tlley imagined they 
tion, in order to add thfe jvords, “ a select gaiubd in one way, they lost in another, 
committee be appointed to take into coil- The chancellor of the exchequer had 
, sideration tlm petitions relating to the mentioned tlx: decline of the oiled dressed , 
' Duties on Leather, presented to the House 1 leather, which he seemed to ascribe to 
during the present session, to et^amire. want of thatigreat restorative, an addi- 
the matter thereof and report the satmt ,tioual ta\, lie hbped, however, that the 
together with their observations thereX right hon./£entl<?raan did not intend to 
upon, to the House,” instead thereof.. V apply the refreshing influence of such a 
Mr. Brougham rose to state, in a tax tp this part of the trade, as he thought 
few words, the reasons why he su^d it would do much better v^ithout. 
take the sense of the House* upon the Lord Compton 6 aid, that this tax was 
original motion. Two committees had one which affected every class of society, 
been already appointed upon the subjec/ He trusted, therefore, tlfe House wouid 
of this tax, and from neither had theri" see «the necessity of removing the evil 
been any favourable result. He as coa- whiph was so generally complained t of. • 
vinced that the very same effect,, woufl The chancellor of the exchequer had said, 
follow from the committee if tl^e amend thru the number of bankruptcies in the, 
ment of the noble lord were carried. It leather trade was not occasioned by the. 
was curious to observe tbe system^upon additional tax ; but it was clear that tlxere 
which gentlemen on the other t side pro- was a’ general decline in the trade, and 
ceeded when there was any matter before that, uom whatever cause it m^ceeded, 
the House on which a great difference of was in SAself an^rgum(jp*-*;tr favour iff 
opinion existed. If there was no evidence repeal. urged by the 

before the *House,-J>if they were quite right hon. gentleman with respect to the 
in the dark upon a subject, aiyj wished to use of machinery, was rather against than 
get information by means of a comhiictee, for the tgx ; for if with the increase of 
—then ministers said, “ fc no ^ommittec, machinery, which was generally a proof 
do not inquire;” but when there was evi- ,L j%£jhe increase of trade, it appeared that 
dence before the House—when the infer- themsde stiji declined, it was clear that 
xnation derived from fdrmdr committees there should be something done to re- 
in .b lack and white upon their jour- lieve it! As to the decline in the oil 
nglSSSMUnvdhe cry was. “ a committee— dressed leather, it arose from »a quite 
m^ire.” He saw no necassity for any i different cause. Thg oil dressed leather 
inquiry in the present case. The'thing was principally consumed by the goxern- 
was quite clear, and no,additional evi- ment, and the demand for it was neccs- 
dence was necessary to have it uqder- sarily diminished' sifjee the war. 'llie ob- 
stood. Upon the general question, he servation of the right hon. gerftleman 
should only repeat what*he>a5'd about si* 
years ago, when lie had tnc honour of a 
seat in the House, that it*was one which 
interested not only the manufacturers, 
but the consumers of the article. It was 
to thejn that he principally looked at pre¬ 
sent, and though he would support (he 
motion of his noble friend, even on the 
grounds on which he had put it, ypt he 
gave his vote , on the present occasion 
principally with reference to the con- 


with respect to the property tax should 
not alter the-vote which he intended to 
gjve; for though his opinion of that tax 
w,as unchanged, yet he would rather see 
sime direct tax than that species of tax 
which was so injurious to a very large 
portion of th% people. 4 - 

ICoionel Wood safcL that he bad psp* 
sotted some pelitionsun the subject be¬ 
fore the House from some of his constitu¬ 
ents^ and though he conceived that all 
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such petition* were entitled to great re* 
ftpect, yet he did not *hink the *House 
ought from- that respect to hurrj into 
any measure without the most mature,! 
consideration. It was said, thrft there 
had been a great decline in the leather 
trade of late. That might be truey; but 
lie conceived it erase from other causes 
than those which'were stated. Jt shdlild be 
recollected, that the sale of the vastqhanti-, 
ties of government stores, which were lately, 
disposed of so mifch under the cost jjrlc^ 
contributed materially to this decline. 
Witnrn a short time several hundred thou* 

. sand pairs of shoes, which wfcrcbought up, 
at 6s. 6d. the pair, had been sold at 2s. the 
pair. That, perhaps, woijl^ account, in 
some measure, for lue dhclincjwdsthe trade,* 
which had been so much complained of. h 
As to the property tax, it had no horrors^ 
for Mm ; and if the repeal of the tax «pon 
leather were ttf be followed by the intro¬ 
duction of that tax, he should most de¬ 
cidedly vote for it. He was dccifiedly of 
opinion, that in abolishing that*tax, the 
House begun at the wrong end. Thef 
i had removed that which pressed only 
upon the rich, and continued that which 
fit'll principally upon the* poorer clashes. 
.The poor and working classes who'had 
bean induced to sign the petitions {r r the 
abolition of the property tax were.most 
egregioudy mistaken in "what wav best 
cUlculateUTtr-c^ord thorn reliegr They 
would liavo been Relieved if 

the tax upon leather and that upon salt 
had been repealed at the time instead of 
the income tax. But be'thougbt the tax 


on te 

tjf°F 

-qioor- 


of the chancellor of the ex chequer* could 
easily furnish him with anotlya- tax as a 
substitute. 

Mr. C. Calvert entered into a compari¬ 
son of the returns of the produce of the 
tax for the last five years, in order to show 
that it had considerably fallen off. He sup¬ 
ported the motion fgr the repeal, on the 
ground that it pressed heavily on the 
poprer classes, and was not calculated 
to increase the revenue to the amount 
stated. •• 

Mr. MarryaU said, that in Sandwich*, 
th‘e borough which he represented, the 
distress occdfeioned by Ihe wereased duty 
on leather .was most severely felt. In 
to parishes, which were only separated 
running stream, the difference of the 
rates was remarkable. In the one, 
whefe several persons engaged in the 
leathjcr trade resided, the poor-rates 
amounted jo 20 s. in the pound, in conse¬ 
quence of the number of persons who had 
been- thrown out of employment by the 
Vperation of the tax; and, in the other 
jVirish it was only, 12s. Both were no 
doubt very high, but the difference was 
nrmarkoble, as it concerned the present 
question. • From the pressure of this tax, 
not only on the manufacturers, but on 
the community at larg% he wished that 
sortie substitute should be proposed for it. 
He thought tlyit one might bo easily- 
found. 

Mr. Luskington admitted, ,that some 
distress did exist in the trade, but he 
thought it %rose from other causeB than 
those which had been stated. The con- 
upon salt was one which ought to be re- I elusion of tlfe \v»r had caused a stagnation 


pealed in preference to that upon IcatbcY. 
The salt tax pressed upon tluwpoor glasses 
in particular, as it was mixed yp with 
almost every article of their consumption. 
H* therefore thought it ought to be re¬ 
pealed in preference tt> anv other. 

Uoneral GoscoywcjobsCTved, that iif the 
formet^conimittees, there was such a di¬ 
vision and jarring of interests on the s«b- 
ject of^be leather trade, that no efficient 
result had been come to, and he was cer¬ 
tain, it would be the same, if a com¬ 
mittee were now agreed to. From the 
opinions of all the petitioners it was clcai*, 
that the tax, as it now- stood, was a gread 
grievance: for it would be jdle for ami 
mafciic^pretend to know, whether a tax 
prised heavily or better than the iif- 
dividual who felt' such pressure. He 
tliougbt, therefore, it ought to be repeal¬ 
ed, and he <vas certain, that the ingenuity 


in the trade, hut that was now nearly at 
an end, and tliougb the number of persons 
engaged i% the trade was not as great as 
before, yet that was not a proof 
business had declingd^ for ndfwithstaikK 
ing the decrcdSe of thb numbers, the re¬ 
venue fiad increased in a considerable de¬ 
gree. The leather trade was not unani- 
nous*in desiring the repeal. He had him¬ 
self received a ^deputation from two 
Ranches of "it* who had stated, that the 
drawback of twopence upon leather ex¬ 
ported more than counterbalanced the 
additional duty of three halfpence. As 
the drawback would fall along with the 
additional duty, the export trade would 
suffer, and the effett would be, to put' 
money in the pockets of the tanners. In 
the pihsent state of the revenue, should 
one tax be repealed, another must be im« 
posed. It appeared to hifti, that every 
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consideration urged m the cone of the 
debate phowed the propriety or going into 
the committee. 

The gallery -was then cleared for a di- 
rinoo. Whilst strangers were excluded. 

Sir T. Acland declared, he had come 
down to the House with the intention of 
supporting the motion, but that what he 
had heard determkiecl him to rote for re¬ 
ferring the petitions tp a committee. 

The question being put, “ That the 
words proposed to be left ou^/stand part 
of the question,” the,House divided: 

Ayes, 94; Noes, 84. Lord Althorp’s mo¬ 
tion for leave^to bring in a tel) for the re¬ 
peal of the additional .tax upon leather 1 
was consequently agreed to, and bird Al- I 

thorp and Mr. Brougham were orderedVi Lany othej thjst'he'had heard of. He had 


bring in the same. 
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ance, .although only in furtherance of the 
existing law; it,was to make provision 
for carrying into better effect the statute 
of Elizabeth, as far as regarded setting 
to work the children of parents whs 
were unable to maintain jthem. This wan, 
at thp present moment, a matter of the 
utmost consequence v for & practice most 
injurious had become prevalent to a very 
greav extent, both in manufacturing and 
in agricultural districts, which ought by 
all • means to be coutAeracted—that of 
lofvdring the wages of labour, and jnoak- 
ing'good the deficiency out of tbwpoer- 
rates. He oould not refrain from naming, 
one parish in, particular, in which this 
practice hadjbeen carried farther than in 

___ ,t_A .1 t_J tv 1_1 


Poor Laws Amendment Bfcx,L— 
and Parish Vestries Bill.] YlVJr. 
Sturges Bourne rose to make his pro¬ 
mised motion for leave to bring in two 
bills, one for the Regulation of Pari 
Vestries, and the other for the Ame 
meet of the Laws for the Relief of 
Poor. He observed, that the Commit 
on the Poor Laws having already pre¬ 
sented their report, in which they had 
gone very fully jptft the consideration of 
die evils of the present system? and hav¬ 
ing pointed out the most likely means of 
redressing them, it woufd not be neces¬ 
sary for hk;i to detain the House at any 
length. The object bf his first bilk, among 
minor regulations, would be t n give addi¬ 
tional influence to persons in parish 
vestries in proportion tp tlvir contribu¬ 
tion to the poor-rates. This proposition 
was not new to the {louse, and he was 
not aware that any objedlioij had been 
Nf cmtoa it; and as far as .he could learn 
from cOtnffiunicatiopS'With all parts of the 
country it was a provision «that would be 
very generally acceptable. The first ob¬ 
ject of his second bill would be a provi¬ 
sion to enable parishes of considerable 
extent to appoint select vestries for the 
management of their concerns; the orders 
of which should not be over-ruled by any 
aingia magistrate, but %n\y by two or 
more. Toe next object would be a pro¬ 
vision qualifying persons 'having consi¬ 
derable property in the parish, though 
resident at * short* distance out of it, to 
become overseers. Another object would 
be to enablg parishes to appoint at» assis¬ 
tant overseer, with a salary. The next 
prevision warene of considerable import¬ 


V received information that in the parish of 
Botesdalc, in Suffolk, the price of labour 
had,been reduced to 6ii. a day. Scm that 
to a labourer, the expense of maintaining 
whose family was 20 or SO shillings a 
week, the person wjio had his labour paid 
three shillings, and the fmri&h made good 
<he«remainder out of the poor-rates ! This 
wag a great evil, which had existed for, 
some time, but was now increasing' be¬ 
yond all bounds. It was productive of 
thexworst consequences. It was oppre;> 
sive tp the poor, and unjust to several 
other classes of society. The honest and 
industrious labourer was driverUsy it into 
a Stanwof degr ada tion^ a*rtt*ihe shop¬ 
keepers ttedMy^gpqr-wtro did not employ 
the labourer, were nevertheless made to 
contribute to his wages. It was most de¬ 
sirable t? correct so destructive and abo¬ 
minable a practice. The next provision 
%£Jiis proposed bill would tend again to 
funhsr the execution of the existing law, 
by {giving employment to those out of 
work ; 'it would be to enable parishes to 
let small portions of land tp industrious 
individuals; and, i£ adopted, would, he 
was* persuaded,' exhibit very beneficial 
results. Another object of the bil^ would 
be a provisionin' to enable parish-officers 
to recover possession of tenenfffnts in 
which they had placed paupers, and of 
land which, in conformity to the last^nro- 
yision, they had let to them, without being 
seduced to the tedious and expensive 
irocess of ejectment. The next provi* 
ion would J»e one of considerable impost* 
nee, but not of novelty,,as it Iiqi 1 Steen 
suggested last sefffiqn, since whichp.be 
bad received numerous applications ear¬ 
nestly pressing its adoption. It would be 
in the owe of towns, to arable parishes 
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territe th* ewaefrs of houses, instead of 
dm. occupier*. In tojrps, by fartous 
wan, a large proportion of the occu¬ 
pier* of bouses escaped being rated, the 
sooosequetye of whrch was a larger runt 
paid to llfie ojvners; and an imniehse 
bur (be* was thus thrown on the re¬ 
nder. After several minor regufatigns, 


*Lu«3t\ 
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Till tliat mm dene* sub¬ 
net be discussed witi* any 


bill -printer, 
ject could 
advantage. 

Mr. CcUcrqft agreed with the suggestion 
of the nobb lord. He was glad to find 
that the fruits of the committee were 
coming forth; and from what ho had 
heard of the intended bills, he hud great 


there would be *a provision to authorize \ hopes that some very bene tidal change 
’ * ' would bg effected ip the present system. 

Leave was given to bring in a bill. Mr. 
S. Rourmydso obtained leave to bring in 
a bill “ tor the ^Vinendcnent of the Laws 
for the Relief of the Poor.*” 


jHiidwto discriminate in the relit* thej^ 
afforded, and to regulate its amount and 
aatora by the Character and .habits of 
those. to whom it was granted ; stf tfiit 
overseers should advance money to tbosc 
, Vrboipid squandered previous means, only 
by way of loan, to be i%ouid by instal-*l Indemnity Bij.l.} The Atfcorriey-Go- 
roents. It was at presented serious evil, ; moral leaving moved the order of the day 
that many of those wlio * received pen-*! ®r going into a committee oa this bill, ' 
fiions for theiv services* in ’nto army or l< Sir IV. Burroughs gave notice, that lie 
navy, receiving those pensions at quarterly# should move an amendment on bringing 
periods, dissipated them in two or three & ‘ 

days^gnd then 'resorted to the parish for 
assistance. It was just that the parishes 
should apply to .be allowed to psfy those 
pensions: and ttTere would be a .provision 
in the bill to euable such persons as he 
. had. alluded to, to save themselves ljrym 
the temptation of squandering their allow¬ 
ances by permitting them* to receive their 
yemion* bv the week from their parishes. 

A great burthen was at present thrqv. n on 
parishes in the persons of those who had 
no settlement at all in this country, 
natives or ''heland, ££g#[land, Mf.. At 
present these person?. ” ejects JV/rfiittcd as 
vagrants. It would be a provision in 
his bill that the magistrates should have 
power to pass them ta thfi sea-pert near- 


up t/e report, for the purpose of prevent- 
iygjlialeintiity being extended, to magis¬ 
trates or o*hers who may have seized the 

S apors of persons who«c ordy offence was 
eing present at tumultuous assemblies. 

, Lord Cnstlereugh id, that it migbt-be 
ppper to intimate to the hon. and learned 
g.-ntienjan, that if he declined moving his 
amendments in the committee, they could 
I riot be received on the bringing up tbere- 

i port. # * a - 

j Sir Wm Burroughs said, he was not 
j awure of that, but he should hope that, 
as the night was so far advanced, the 
I noble lord would not press gping into'* 

| committee, particulSrly as he hud com- 
; municated with several gentlemen who 
i had how left the House, and had told 


est their home, without committing them. I them that ait amendment would be moved 
u.._v . 1 L r * ' on bringing up the report. 

The Speaker sayl, that the proceeding 
and the House would observe, tlytt they j which the Jjon? and learned baronet mens 

tinned would be very inconsistdW* wifi- 
the uniform practice ofthe Hoffse. "if t^t* 
House went iAtn a committee on a bid, 
and no*amendment was made, the chair¬ 
man communicated that fact to the Speaker, 
v«l>en*he resumed jhe chair, and it was 
then moved^hut the bill should be read a 
tifird time. And tho time for the third 
It was obvious, then, 
ment should be made in 
the bill now 'before them, there could be 
no report. • 

Sr JV. Burroughs said, be was given 
to understand that the' law-officers of the 
Crown were wiliingtcraccede to the amend¬ 
ments be had in view. His jginclpal '.ob¬ 
ject was, to provide, that no indemnity 
should be given by-die presented!, in thg 

(3Y) ' - . 


Such was a slight, sketch of the obj 
which the professed measures had inwiew ; 
and the House would observe, tlyU they 
tended rather to amend the administra- 
tkHt of the laws than to alter the system 
Itself. His intention* was, if the House 
gavediim leave, to bring in the bills us 
soon a%possible, to fill up the blanks, and 
to have them printed, *and circulated 
througlfout the country, for the con-ide- 
ration of those who were most conversant 
with»the subject, and most interested in j reading was named, 
it. The right h«n. gentleman concluded that if no amen’mc 
with moving, “ Tlmt leave be given t» 
bring in a Hill fur the Regulation oil 
Parish Vestries.” . j 

Gi*,)*n\ Hope rose, to ask a questioi? 

■ejecting the clati^pdvhich regulated thy 
payment of-pensions, when 
’ Lord 'Castlereagh said, that the tttast 
srtiifaetory way would- <be -to ^wve the- 
(VOL. JtXXVlI.) 
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case of a person whohad seized on papers 
belonging to an individual found in a tu¬ 
multuous assembly. If so, and he under¬ 
stood the solicitor-general, a mere verbal 
amendment would be all that was neces¬ 
sary. 

The Solicitor General said, if be under¬ 
stood the argument of an hon. and learned 
gentleman last night 1 , it went to establish 
the fact, that an act of parliamept was al¬ 
ready in existence, which authorized the 
seizure of papers by the magistrates in 
cases similar t,o the present. Now o& the 
contrary, he himself then contended, sfnd 
was still prepared to contend, that the 
act referred to covered jio such case. 

Sir W, Burroughs felt much obliged Cor 
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the preamble. After the following part 
of tht| preamble “ And whereas, to en¬ 
sure the internal peace and tranquillity of 
the country, it nas been deemed neces¬ 
sary, from the 26th of January, 1817, to 
apprehend, commit, imprison, and de¬ 
tain in custody, divers persons suspected 
ofjiigu treason, or treasonable practices, 
and tp seize the papers* of such persons, 
Ac. ;*and whereas, some of the said acts 
done, • may not have been strictly conform- 
|*able to law, but being 'done for the pre- 
Wvhtion of the state, and consU&ition 
and' law, ought to be indemnified/' he 
proposed to add, “ by having the damages, 
awarded agaiq; z them paid out of the pub¬ 
lic purse.’' trie made this proposition on 


the explanation just afforded by the hc\. ,the ground that the public should pay for 
and learned gentleman, since he at last the benefit tWy liad enjoyed by the pre¬ 
understood more distinctly the objects otV servation of the peace, and that the per- 


--- j --j --- — 

the present bill. Indemnity was to we ex¬ 
tended, for the first time, to s ( uch imgis- 
trates as had thought proper most illegally 
to seize upon the papers of individual 
who happened to have assembled in fa 
manner which was dqetned to be unautho¬ 
rized. If such were the purview of me 
bill, then certainly his motion was more 
necessary than ever. , 

Lord Casilcreagh still hoped that the 
House would nqt "be induced to /leparl 
from its course, but appoint* the third 
reading for to-morrow. The lion, and 
learned gentleman woufd then have full 
opportunity of moving his amendments. 

The House then went into a committee, 
when * *> 

Sir J. Newport thought it proper to ap* 


son%who had suocred by unjust suspicions 
should not be prevented’.from obtaining 
that redress to which they were entitled. 

The House then resumed; the bill was 
reported.without amendments, and order¬ 
ed So be read a third time to-morrow. 
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Friday, March, l3. 

Offices in Reversion,] Earl Gros* 
venor referred to the subject of places in 
reversion, to which he had ceiled their 
lordstups’ attention on a forlfler occasion. 
An nrrtnrSm d heea ttiade some time ago, 
for a return of the offices of this nature 
held under the Crown, but that order had 


never be#m completely complied with. It 
prise the committee of/woV-mendmenisIwas his wish that all places held in rever- 
which he intended to move on the tliiruTsiou, whether directly under the Crown 


reading The first wept to exclude from 
indemnity any person wlio, ,under the 
— Cm.pension act, or during the time to 
wbicn the ^fndemni^vextended, had com¬ 
mitted any act of undue rigour, or malig¬ 
nant harshness. It was said that "the bill 
did not contemplate the .protection of j 
persons who exercised their powere with 


or not, should be abolished; but as there 
was soipe difference of opinion respecting 
the latter description, he should not at 
present propose any tiling respoctingthfein. 
If he did not 1 ear 14 from the noble earl 
that effectual measures were to betaken 
for the abolition of the offices still^held in 
reversion, he should propose a bill em- 


excessive cruelty, but«it was worded so j bracing that object, but which wffuld not 

* m. Ii . -fl, I cr* . " • . . _1.4 I_ 


as to cover them. The airreifdment whi£h 
he proposed, therefore, went to correct 
its language, to render its provisions more 
definite, and to prevent itfrdm being held 
up as 4 shield to individu&ls who, from 
them cpnduct, were not entitled to its 
protection. He had given notice of his 
intended amendment, that no gentleman 
might be taken by surprise. Tho other 
amendment which he meant to propose 
would consist* iq ^dausd to be added to 


affect any interests the judges might have 
in offices connected with the courts. It 
tvould, however, be satisfactory to him to 
be informed that any proceedings on liis 
jharl would be unnecessary. > 

F The Ear^of Liverpool wished, in the 
fcrtt place, to remind the noble eaulj o As t, 
hi fact, all offices iNi 1 in rever*ion upder 
the Crown were already either entirely 
abolished, or.so regulated as to remove 
the objections to which they were formerly 
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liable. This was the case with aspect gulating all these offices, d \ for giving 
to the offices of auditors and telleffifef the remuneration to those wh/ actually' per* 
exchequer, clerk of the pells, &c\ The formed the duties of these offices, and he 
only exception which he was aware of was, wished to know what measures had been 
the office, of clerk of their lofdshms’ adopted by his majesty’s ministers in this 
bouse; and with.regard to that office,/he respect. 

had already stated his opinion, ^hat it The Earl of Liverpool said, that all the 
ought to be subject/o prospective rygala- offices in England hijd been already regn- 
tion. He did dot, thereforg, compre- lated. With respect t6 Ireland, hoconld 
liend to what offices the noble earl^ould, not at that moment*precisely say to what 
allude. There was, indeed, one* office extent the regulations bad been carried, 
which had been Ranted in reversion^ bqt* •• 

he diAnot suppose that the noble earl »e- Motion fob «*he Reduction of the 
ferreca to it, namely, the rangershib of A^my.] On the order of the day for the 
. Bagslpt-park, which was held by the duke, third reading? of the MtftinjMJill, 
of Gloucester, and the retorsion of which Earl Grosvenor rose, in pursuance of 
had been granted to the 4p:hess. Such tlA notice he had given, to move for an 
a grant as this could nbt be«Jiable to the* ^iteration in the preatnble *of the bill, 
objections which had generallyfeeen urged After what had passed on a former even- 
1 against reversions. It was one of those ar- 4 r ing da the subject of the army, their lord- 
ran Aments by which the conveniency and shipspvould not be surprised that he should 
digniqi of the r$yal family were consulted, eator his solemn protest against the main- 
There were still another kind of reversions, tajging such a force as it was proposed to 
but he could as little suppose fliat the rfeep up in a time of general peace, and 
noble earl objected to them. These were ar a period when the finances of the 
the small pensions which were giveti td country. were in a most deranged state, 
v xthe.widows and daughters of officers. ,In At large standing as my ought never to be 
some instances, such pensions were granted maintained in this country, unless its 
^with reversion to the survivor. It surely liberties were threatened from abroad, and 
'Jiould not be the noble earl’s intention to its existence at stake. .Unless the outposts 
propose any alteration in the mode of were «ctually forced, and the country, 
granting these pensions; for it was evi- exposed fo danger from an invading 
dent thafc^ery great inconvenience* would enemy, there could be no excuse for 
arise from any regulation which \night retaining a great body of troops in pay. 
oblige the Crown to f nr egft a practice Their lordships werg well aware of tne 
which was, in fact, the fnere exercise of objections which had been.entertained by 
charity towards a class of persons who their ancestors to a standing army, who 
had just claims on tho gratitude of the had always considered the maintaining of 
country. a military fdlce, binder the control of the 

Earl Grosvenor admitted that the noble Crown, as the measure, of all others, most 
earl’s explanation was in a great measure dangerous to tjie liberties of the country, 
satisfactory. He did not mean tp inter- This was aquinciple which they not only 
fere with the reversions to which the.noble maintained by argument, but Jr* support* 
eaif hadf in the last instance, referred, of which they had shad their blood. Did 
What he wished to* prevent was, the ! the nolije lords*opposite pretend that they 
giving in reversion offices which became were either wiser, or understood the con- 
mere syecures. If the not^e earl meant stitution better, than those great men by 
to say that no offices ofkhat kind were to whom* it was founded ? The noble lord 
be gtvefi in reversion, he would agree to opposite hacNpromkect, when the question 
refrain from making any proposition on respecting the* army came fairly before 
the subject. the House, to prove that the force at 

The Marquis'of Lamdovone asked, whe<* present maintained was hot larger than 
ther any measures had been taken for car-, the service of the country required; but 
rying into effect the act by which certain! he could not conceive by what chain of 
offices had been abolished? There were! reasoning their lordships could be indBced 
also it, -the reports whiph bad been mader constientiously to addpt such an opinion, 
to parliament severcroffices pointed out It was true that the proposition for this 
asproper objects of abolition or regulation, force Itad been carried in another place, 
particularly in Ireland. It was proposed but there lordships were also aware, that 
that arrangements should be made tor re- on a motion for reducing the army, only 

• • • 
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a few •more ifoan sixty persons could fee 
found in on 1 aVsetnbly consisting of 65ft 
members to agree in opinion that so large 
a force ought to be maintained- He should 
not take up much of their lordships’ time 
by entering into details. In the view he 
took of the reductions which might be 
made, he would pas* over the army in 
India, and also the fenny in France. With 
regard to Iieland, however, the force for 
which «as 20,000, he thought a very 
great deduction might, be made. TJheir 
lord-hips wi re« aware of* the a-surances 
which persons well acquainted with th*at 
part of the eiwpirtf had given*of the loyal 
disposition of the people. Wliutj it was 
considered that Europe was completAy' 
at peace, anti that there were no less thali 
40,000 yeomanry cavalry in Ireland, it ( 
was impo-sible to conceive any reaswft for 
maintaining a standing army of Sw.OOO 
men in that country. In the cyloniesVtlre 
extent of the force proposed to be main¬ 
tained was equally objectionable. Thf 
establishment of the year 1786 appeareft 
a proper period for making a comparistpi 
with the present, in estimating the force 
which ought to be maintained.* That 
year was, like the present, the‘third after 
the conclusion of , i general peace. It 
was impossible, therefore, to find a more 
Suitable {joint of comparison, though \lie 
result was very unfavourable to the views 
of ministers. In 1786, not one half of the 
force was allotted fr>r the colonies which 
it was now proposed to maintain in them. 
It had been said, that a greater forqe was 
necessary for the security of Canada; but 
he could not see anyfurcefn tlifkt argument. 
We were at peace with the United States ; 
there was no apprehcm,ion,of an attack on 
our colonies from any quarter; sKid he could 
not therefore understand *he necessity of 
keeping up a largefrote for their defence. 
Why should more troops be now main¬ 
tained in Canada, than when it was sur¬ 
rounded with hostile Indians, and war was 
apprehended ? Makirig every alloVante 
for the increase of thet’olqn(£s, which fegd 
been much dwelt on, there could certainly 
be no good reason for*appropriating to 
that service double the number of troops 
employed on it in 1786, \t ought to be 
recollected, too, that at that period our 
debt tra* not equal to one-fourth of its 
present Amount. At present, such* was 
the Weight of the public debt, thqj it was 
no longer Possible to impose a tax on any 
article. -The’revenue could not be aug¬ 
mented, and there was no resource to 
• • 


which abeir lordships could resort to mess 
the cW'/ntry fro*) its present embarrass* 
mentor hut economy in the expenditure. 
.This was a consideration which ought *• 
wejgh tfith their lordships, and at was mm* 
whVh almost precluded the possibility of 
any ciynpari-on being made between the 
: foree’fnjuntoined in 1786, and that which 
1 ought to maintained how. Last year, 
>when*therc was an alarm, though an alarm 
created by ministers themselves, there was 
sonic pretext for maintaining a consider¬ 
able force in this country. The mobile 
lord'- opposite had then sOmethingpn the 
.shape of argument on their side.# That. 
ground was however, taken from 

under them.f.lly their own confession, 
there was pretence for any alarm of 
plots and * conspiracies at the present 
1 moment. Another reason which bad been * 
.assigned for maintaining a greater/<'orce 
; than in 1786, was the increase our 
population. This was a reason, the force 
of whic^i he could net adipit. He thought 
too well ftf lus countrymen to believe that 
fhc increase of their numbers produced 
disalwnion to the institutions of .the . 

‘ country. On the ccutiary, he*beiieved 
that as they grew in numbers, so also did, 
their attachment to the constitution grow. 

< He certainly did not understand attach¬ 
ment to tile constitution and attachment 
to ministers to be one aml^rhc sdnie 
thingf He coilW not agree with thoSc 
who supposed «U*ul when the people were 
' disaffected to his majesty’s mini-ters, they 
mu-t also of necessity be disaffected to 
; the consfitution of the country. Besides, 
i if an increase of population required un 
increase of military force, there was no 
proportion kept in the present case; for 
, the lati*r was doubled, while the former 
was only increased one fourth. But, after 
all the disaffection which tin’s irfejreas? of 
; population was salt! to have occasioned, 

| their lordships could not but recollefit that 
; the whole trfapnn whicli had crasited so 
great an alarm list year, had been put 
down by a sergeant and his command, 
i He might, therefore, fairly suppose, that 
1 a corporal and his file would be sufficient 
jto meet nil the miscbiePxvhich could be 

( expected now.—He came next to notice 
that part of our force which composed a 
portion of the 100,000 men maintained on 
i the frontiers of loanee. He Ittffl always 
i disapproved of the* employment ofy-qor 
troops in this way. The noble earl oppo¬ 
site had indeed said, that the army ln 
France did rot cost this country a thilling. 
t • 
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He believed, however, that notwitrjtaml- 
iftg what waft paid by treaty, theMwere 
many incidental ex;>ens<», such qp the 
waggon-train, and other tilings which were 
Sortie by tbis pountry. That part «ot uie 
question he, houreH® r * did not thinly it 
worth while to discuss. If there # were 
even pecuniary advantage in keen jn / our 
troops on the Frftich frontiers,, heslqjuld 
consider that profit greatly overbalanced, 
by the evil which must arise.from placing 
them in such a situation. Theic contact* 
with the troops of despotic powers ifmjfl 
not fan to infuse into them ideas to which 
.militaty bodies were, from their constitu^ 
tton, too prone, but whiefltocre hostile to 
the principles of the Britiiillcon-titutiou. 
Great alarm had been ‘expressed on the# 
subject of emigration from this country 
and some persons had gone so far os to^' 
propose an absentee-tax. He, however, 
regarded this alarm as equally groundless 
with thaWwhicli had been made the founda¬ 
tion of tlnssuspensionaof the Habeas Cor¬ 
pus act. Vttachment to Briti^i liberty 
and the constitution, was too stroftgl^ 

• impjantod even in the most humble ofahe 
natives <Tf this country, to suppose that 
foreign allurements cottld’have any serious 
effect- Even to the poorest, 

“ iVear is that ‘•bed to which his Foul cortforms, 

“ And dear the hill that lilts him to the storms.” 

Ewery Engli.-liman might excluim$n the 
words of the poet:— • * 

“ Where'er 1 roam, whatever realms to sec, 

“ My heart un travelled fondly turns to thec, 

“ Still to iny brother turns,%fith ceaseless pain, 

“ And dings at each remove a length’ning 
chain.” 

Such, he w::s sure would he Uie feeding of 
every Englishman long absent f'rpm that 
land in which he had been habituated to 
thtf bestanul most noble feelings of huma¬ 
nity. If, however, ifewus wished to drive 
peofde out of the country, no better nfode 
could !|p adopted than that tghich ministers 
bad resorted to in the Ifcsf session of par¬ 
liament To accomplish such an object, 
it would only be necessary to repeat the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, 
and to expose them to all the machination* 
of spies and informers. From the viefr 
be bad taken of .the state of our force, hi 
thought that a deduction of yj,G40 might 
be made. He should dtereforc move, that, 
instead of the worJSy “113,640 men,” 
in the bill, “ 100,000 men,” be substi¬ 
tuted. • 

Earl Bathurst observed, that notwitli- 
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standing all that the noble eafrl had said of 
the force in Ireland, he hjad no£ beard 
any thing from him that tenUed to prove 
the number of troops proposed to be kept 
up in that country uhnecesssry. With 
regard to the foreign possessions, the no- 
ble earl had preferred to make a compa¬ 
rison with tiie year 1786 rather than the 
year 1792. On the aontrary, the latter 
was the fitter period,; for the establishment 
of 1792 was adopted after great deliber¬ 
ation by 3£r. Pitt, at a time when that 
minfster did not,cidculate yn an interrup¬ 
tion of the peace which the country then 
enjoyed. So much for# thg. judgment by 
which the noble pari had been guided ia 
•hip chtfice of a period of comparison. In 
^Eluding to the force Requisite for our fo¬ 
reign establishments, he had taken no no¬ 
tice «f the colonial acquisitions which had 
sir.cq been made. If the increase in the 
i^t^jjishuifnts to be defended, both in 
thff West and East Indies, were fairly con¬ 
quered it would be found that the increase 
af force was fur from being in due pro¬ 
portion . t But the yoble earl had spoken 
of the home force of this country, as if it 
were maintained for no other purpose ex¬ 
cept that# of enslaving the people. H* 
had said, too, that when a motion for 
reducing the army was*niade in another 
House, the membcis of which amount to 
about 660, therjp was only found 60 of 
that number to oppose the propositions 
Let the noble lord, liowcvgf, view the 
other sfde of the case he alluded to, and 
he would fRid that in that assembly there 
were* only forty who would support the 
prop.»itioi#for adducing the force of the 
country. This way of putting the argu¬ 
ment was at ljastjis fair as that of which 
the noble §arl had chosen to avail himself. 
However, with regard to the enflhving of 
the people, of a dj jfh the *noble earl 
seemed 50 nnffcli afraid, he should 6 »y a 
few words. The whole number of troops 
allotted fol Iwirth Britain was 2,500. Did 
(he nftble earl think the Scotch so destitute 
of spirit anti courog#, that this force was 
sufficient t<5 Impose chains upon them. 
This number wn to be deducted from the 
troops for home service in Great Britain. 
If their lordships also deducted the num¬ 
ber of troops hecessary for protecting the 
dock-yards, and guarding the const, a 
very small proportion would remain avail¬ 
able for other purposes. It was necessary 
to guSrd the coast to the land’s-end, to 
check a sort of firee trado which found 
many supporters in die country ; and, in 
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fact, rhea those troops, and those em¬ 
ployed in the \2ock-yards, were deducted, 
there remained not quite 4,000 men ap¬ 
plicable to the enslaving of the population 
of the metropolis, and twenty-five miles 
round it. He had only one more obser¬ 
vation to make, which he believed would 
prove convincing to c the noble lord him¬ 
self. The number' of men employed 
should be compared .with the duty they 
bad to perform. In all former peace- 
establishments it had been thought neces¬ 
sary that the pumber of men should be 
sufficient to allow them to be three nights 


ground had, nevertheless, a story not 
quite 1/usuitedjo existing circumstances} 
and from which a lesson of admonition 
|,m^ght, perhaps, be drawn. In the Dr- 
cauaerone, a story was told of a king whrf 
hat given himself up, altogether to the 
guidance of his minisiers, and had never 
seepNjjrJbeard of the affairs of his subjects, 
but gw his ministers thought proper to re- 
resrtit them. The ministers betrayed 
their t rust, and, by keeping their sovereign 
‘in total ignorance of parsing events, were 
enabled to abuse his power, and at length 
provoked the people to acts of vhftencc. 


was the present state of, the home-service, 
compared with the number of the'troofcsr 
that it admitted of their being two nignv 
in bed and one on duty. lie could there¬ 


in bed and oxu^ on duty. Such, however, I A revolution was contemplated! front 

.a ... * n .is • F . 1 • % v , i i • 


which, howeyft the monarch was saved 
by the wisdf pi of one faithful courtier,’ 
,who had,, by. soind means, discovered the 
danger. This eburtier procured a consi- 


fbre, by no means accede to the.* pro- Vderable number of monkies: one of these 

priety of the noble earl's irotion. y ' K ~ •'—- 1 - 1 ™ — J •-*—■— 

Earl Grasvrnor , in reply, siiJ, tlnrt all 
he had heard only the more omfirmeu^us 
opinion, that despotism was the ultimate 
end of the system for some time past pur¬ 
sued by his majesty’:*, ministers. Ail our 
ideas of government seemed to he com 
pletely reversed, and we were ewery day 
approximating to those continental notions, 
oi which the least that could be said was, 
that they were abhorrent from the feelings 
of Englishmen. The noble * earl had 
amused their lordships with a strange 
statement of the disposable force at our 
dock-yards* and the intrepidity with which 
another part of it was employed 1 in pre¬ 
venting the aggression of smugglers. In 
answer to this part of the noble tarl’s 
speech, he might remind their lordships. ! sion that he might retire to the country' 
that the yeomanry and cavalry* force of j for a year, and promised, that if on his 
Englandwas nothing le^s than 20,000 men, ! returif to court, the object of his scheme 
well armed and equipped.' |?ut if this : was no^ discovered and approved, he 
army Wfip not sufficient for .the countcrac- j would willingly submit his breast to h:s 
tioo of inteVnal aggfgyion. had the noble | master's dagger. He obtained hit prayer, 


he dressed up in royal robes, and tsfaght 
to personate the king; 'jhe othjfts he 
adorned with the trappings of stitc, and 
made (Hein to imitate the cor.ncil. He 
ol>o procured a number of iurerior ani¬ 
mals, such as dogs, cats, and rats, which 
we^e to represent the people, and on tl)ese 
he put chains, all directed towards that 
particular corner of the room where hia^ 
council were sitting. The courtier having, 
sufficiently prepared his exhibition, ..in¬ 
duced his sovereign one day to visit it. 
The monarch was at first surprised, but 
displqfi-ure sootmsucceeded, and conceif- 
ing that the? exhibition was intended to 
ridicule himself, he was about to plunge 
a dagger in his courtier'* l*ait. The 
courtier prayed* for mercy, and permis- 


earl forgot the local militia* or tl]e possi 
bility of calling in the army in Irc'la'nd and 
in France to the assistance of the execu¬ 
tive ? On the whole, U appeared tc) hint, 
that, owing to the habits of tj&velling, to 
our contact with foreign courts, to an ad¬ 
miration of foreign mod^, we were ra¬ 
pidly approximating to those feelings and 
notions which must prove destructive of 
our liberties. If during the prevalence 
Of (bis feeling, their lordships felt dis¬ 
posed to tolerate it, *he would allude to a 
foreign tale, though certainly one of past 
times. Bocaecio, though not in gtneral 
remarkable for the chastity of his tales, 
and who rarely had ventured on political 


and on his return found the whole system 
of government altered, the king emanci¬ 
pated from the chains which the ^elf-in¬ 
terest of ministe'r8«-had imposed on him, 
and the country restored to happiness 
and tranquillity. He should leave it to 
the Home and to his majesty’s ministers 
to apply the fable. • 

* The Amendment was negatived; after 

i ’hich, the bill was read a third time, and 
assed. . 
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Petition of Uosert Swindells^ 
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COMPLAINING OF THE OPHRATyv OF 

The Habeas Corpus Sua*ENsioNl».cT.] 
Sir S . Romilly rose to present a Fftitign 
-fcQoi Robert Swindells, of Macclesfield,In ,| 
"'ib^feountji of Chester, whose case*he l»d 
adverted to in theYbtuorof his obsedya- 
tions on the Indemnity bill.* The pgti/ion 
did, he perceived, differ in some offsets 
from the statement which npp$arecnk^he 
Chester newspaper, but that statlmehfeJ 
substantially concurred with, the petitioner! 
in all material points. This petition^ \vag 1 
forwarded to an hon. friend of his, dn 
orderlo be presented, before he alluded 
# to th$ case in that House f but his hon. J 
friend (Mr. Bonnet) prevented 

from attending the House,,Jad sent it to 
him to have it presented. JJe %iow pro-*| 
posed to have the petition brought up, in 1 
order to have it laid on the table. What^ 
migl\ become of this petition hereafter 
he co9|d not pretend to say. He did not 
know tint the sufferings of the poor peti* 
tioner, wfth the loss o£ his wife ancl child, 
might not |e made a topic of rtferrinu-nt 
to enliven some future debate. Be thrft af 
*it npght, he would do his duty in present - 
ing it. • , 

v The Petition was then read; setting 
firth, 

*%That on the 10th of March, »1817, 
at twelve o’clock at night, when him* 
self, his wife, and small child had re¬ 
tired to rest, a number €f people \^une, 
with threats, knocking with* gr.'it vio¬ 
lence at his door, demanding entrance; 
the petiiioner got up, and opened the | 
window, requesting to Inow who was 
there; the reply was, “ constableshe 
told them to go away, that they had no 
right to dhturb him in that mr.Tmer ; 
they threatened him with many threats 
and curses, and exclaimed, “ If you. don't j 
opeft thedoor we will break it open, we will [ 
break it in pieces if yoadou’topen the door i 
and gpet us a light;" the petitioner’s n*fe, ' 
being v|fy much alarmed, anj) fur advanced 
in pregnancy, did intretft fiim to open the 
door, vrffich lie did as soon as lie got a 
light, and in rushed a number of men, viz. 
Mr. Samuel Wood, alderman, Mr. Joseph 
TuonaclifF, silk* manufacturer, James* 
Powell, banker's clerk, and several others,V 
acting, «s the petitioner supposed, under" 
the authority of the magistaates, with, 
staves lifted as if they meant to fell him to 
the ground instantly; Tne petitioner asked 
them for their authority for joining to his 

---- •- 

* See p. 
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house in that manner; witn their Staves 
lifted; over his head, til, claimed, 
11 lliis is our authority, and where are 
those men you have in your house ?” the 
petitioner said, “ What' men ?” they an¬ 
swered, “ Why those men you have in 
your house ?” the petitioner told them he 
had got no men in bis house, that there 
was no person in his hdlise except himself, 
his. wife,* and child*; Mr. S. Wood and 
others took the light, and searched the 
houje, but* found »no men there ; Mr. S. 
Wood said, “ There have some men slept 
in*your house;” the petitioner told him 
that no man* did ever Deep* in his house 
but hinjselP; they* began to rummage his 
liaise and destroy his property; they de¬ 
manded the keys of his chest and boxes; 
the petitioner said he did not know where 
they^were; they threatened him, with 
their staves brandished over his head, that 
they would break the chest in splinters if 
ha/did not get them the keys; the peti- 
'■oner’s wife and child being down stain, 
ot they got out of bed, and she fearing 
the consequence of their threats, told them 
where the keys were ; they got them, and 
opened»the chest and box, one of them 
having the box under his arm, and said 
they would take it al<yig with them; but 
as thc*kcys were found,«and the contents 
ruiflniageff, it was left; all this was done 
to the great damage of the clothes and 
other contents, every thing being un¬ 
folded, broke open, qpd thrown about the 
house, every bonnet and hat being broke 
ft it together; they demanded another 
candle, but t’ie petitioner did not offer to 
comply, nrfli tlfty threatened him with 
slaves as before, so that he got them one; 
that being lighted* a party went up stairs, 
pulled the 4>cd-clothes off the be4 to the 
door, turned tire bed up of a hfiajK went to 
the beaufet, pulled mmt most of the con¬ 
tents, qpd broke and threw them about 
the floorV they also opened his wife's 
work-bags,li'eT sowing which she had been 
peepafing rnr the Chi hi she then carried 
w^s also tInown Shout the floor; when 
they had plundered his house in every 
direction, they look with them a bundle 
of printed papers and pamphlets, and went 
off saying it would not be long before 
they would visit him again, which they 
never have; neither have they returned 
his property which they took away with 
them ; but the scene did not stop hfere, 
for on the next day, on the lltft of March, 
his wife declared to him and matiy others 
that the fright and starvation with cold 
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had KTUctf Hb". which »he continued to j hit 'f(m!re residence, without any thing to 

-.—:vt -ri— j„.*k »•-'■-'** , — x> |,^ ra Iim- a journey <>f forty aritat 

but happening to meet in Cheater 
coachman that brought hifn> tb{ 
down in bed tiil the £f»rh of .April, when pf biotter told hkn he was hberatedv^anfr 
the was delivered without pains; being bid not tlw i.&oej wry hi to home; 
unable to rest, she expired on the 2t!th, be?'iyd hv did not care, he brought him 
the day but one afterwards, though all the j .pnd-he would sake him bark money 
assistance was go! that lay in his power, or^w'monyy. but he iAis paid him mute 
leaving the petitioner, the child she .was J»hte feturn ; the petitioner states these 
delivered of, and another one year and - t facts, 'which he is willing to prove rf called 
eight months old, to bewail Im loss j the ; ppbn ; lie appeals to the House if this is 
petitioner called on Mrs S. Wood, at his 1 tl»e reward lie has merited, afeer «having 
house, to know the reason of his being been upwards of eleven rears in Jis ma- 
treated in suSfi tf manner, b*iit got no sa-^ jesty’s service, out of which he <fas np- 
tisfactory answer from him ? tlje peti- wards of throf’-years on hoard his msjes- 
tioner’s troubles did not end here, forfeit tv’s ship Vi!lf*,de Paris, oft'Brest, upwards 
the 17th of May* be was served with'a ••of three ‘jetys in'his majesty’s gun vessel 
proces^of law from the court of King’s- Insolent, i/pwards of four years and six 
Seuch, under a penalty cf 1 00/., IjJr his v months on board his majesty's ship ^ins- 
appearance to answer such charges that i sar,*and returned from the Hast /mdies 
should tlien and there be exhiU'ted against i with the eail of Minto, after beipig debi- 
him; on the 31st of May another profess litated through the fatigues ofctWar and 
of law was served upon him, to the .sain* 1 severity of the country; and* the peti- 
effect as the former; at this time his httie tioner cdlls upon the House tat grant him, 
infant died, for the want of its.mother ; %r Cause to be granted, such redress as in 
on the petitioner’s being served bv the , their wisdom shall seem just.” , 

attorney s clerk, he informed hint he was ' Thu Petition was ordered to lie on the 
not furnished with means sufficient to ! table, and to be printed, 
supply himself for, such a journey ; the j a 

petitioner said Ire was willing to-go if' Petition against the Monosoly 
means could be procured for t lie j.mnfey ; of Ueer—adjourned I)ebate.j The 
the clerk told him he rmvst try his friends; j Adjourned Debate on the motion “ That 
and he did so, but was not able to sue- j the ^Petition ajfainst the Monopoly ‘of 
ceed; the petitioner, went to the mayor to ; Beer,’’ presented on the 10th instant £sce 
solicit his advice ; the mayor said 'tie knew . p. 9315 ] do lie on the table, being resumed, 
nothing of the affair, and cofthl give him ; Mr. C. Cn'vert rose. He said that he 
no advice; the petitioner said to him, if; was pieparod to enter into the petition 
he had been guilty of ahy n&ik-mennors, ' the day on which it was presented, and to 
lie should deliver himself into his chat go;.refute every charge which had been 
the mayor said, I know nqfhfag of yon, I ; brought forward against the brewer*. He 
know qpthing at all about jots,; on frun- j catne down to the House on the suceeed- 
day Junk ^be 22d, about seven o’clock in ' ing evening, wlien the lion, gentleman 
'itlle evening, Mr. Haeit, constable, came to j who presented the petition did Siot strive 
the petitioner, and said he had /j, warrant in his place till otl»r public business had 
—*—i- i.:- I prevented the di-cus r ion. He had wo in¬ 

tention to "T >, into the subject^st any 
| length, provuled*any gentleman felt in* 

1 dined to move the* appointment of a 
committee, to which the petition should 
be referred. The petition contained 
•some very grave charges, which were 

“ the House, 
of the 

brewers being in the systematic habit of 

C utting poisonoqe ingredients into the 
everage which utey caused to bet' TP* 
tailed to thejjrublic. Such a charge wM 
ritot a lighl one; but it was one wfciclf 
could be confuted with very little trouble. 


against him, and he took him ‘*o his lock- ( prevented the <fi-cu$‘ion 
<up room, and kept liifii *tu^ the 27th; 
during this confinemem; the p^titioiler ««as 
’ • * * ''Ira there Jie 


allowed no subsistence; fi^n w 

was conveyed to Chester castle, to subsist 
Stt bread and water, lining no means left 
to.get any thing else, such js the change 
ef bis condition in the course of a few L'weli worthy the attention of th 
weeks; a wife whose endearing disposi- * and more particularly the char; 
lion* lost her life by cowards, his child 
lost for the want or its mother, his bther 
left to (be mercy of a parish officer, and 
himself confined in a prison in the castle 
of'Chester upwards of five weeks; he 
was then liberated without trial, on giving 
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He bad no intention himself to 
appointment of a committee, but/ 
hops that some other gentleman wol 
he should ait down: but he til 
"' N * e Jhftuld bqal lowed to go into tb$ qp&- 
tion provide?it wtW^Uhiae. 

Mr. Lockhart said, benad t 
to move for a committee. He. 
performed his duly in presenting 
tion. He had, however, no objectijhwto 
• committee, if the hon. gentleman who' 
had mentioned its on a former evening, 
•hould^move it. • m • 

Mr* W. Smith said, he had examined 


IrAfl 

the awject of the petition clause by 
‘clause, and had likewise aiosely observed 
the evidence upon the subject as detailed 
in the voluminous reparts*of tfje police 
committee. His advice to hiS hon. friends 
upon the subject was, that if the hon. 


shoulckmove for a committee, it would 
not hecWne them to refuse it; but he 
thought ahat on their part, such* a pro¬ 
ceeding A wholly unnecessary. Any 
gentleman m the House might put tqgc-, 
^ther the different parts of the evidence 
* befole tha House, and then see in what 
manner they contradicted or supported 
feach other, it appeared that the peti- 
tion 4 complained of three things ; namely, 
tiie price, the monopoly, and the adulte¬ 
ration of one of the first* necessaries of 
life. In the question of, monopoly the 
petitioners themselves furnished the 4>cst 
answer, for they did not make any charge 
of agreement among the brewers as to 
price. Now, there could bs no njonopoly 
unless both price and quality were taken 
together. There was no sort of agree¬ 
ment as to the quality of the beer, sold 
at a certain price, for every one of the 
eleven brewers charged with the monopoly, 
might mqjce their beer of any quality they 
pleased; consequently, there was no 
monopoly. Now, with respect to the 
great article of adulteration, it would be 
absurd ^o imagine for single moment, 
that such could be the case, for every one 
knew, that the laws against adulteration 
were severe in the highest degree. It 
coulcf never be jvorth the while of any, 
brewers to run the risk of adulteration, 
when the penalties were considered, to ^ 
which they would necessarily be subject, 
la the next place, as to the usd of deiete- 
rioqs ingredients, it vrihld not bear a 
question to be raised; for^Wn the large 
breweries it would absolMdy requirp 
such publicity as not only tjf&o open to 
(VOL. XXXVII.) J C 
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the servants engaged in the ^mtblislynent, 
but to the whole of the nKghbnurhood. 
When it was considered flmt tfis hon. 
friend (Mr.C. Barclay) was engaged in a 
concern which brewed upwards of300,000 
barrels in a year, and that all the other 
houses charged with this monopoly were 
engaged in concerns, all of them upon a 
vgry large scale, although not so large as 
that of his hon. friend, how could the 
materials*be carried in which could pro¬ 
duce the slightest effect on so immense a 
quantity, vrnhout fhe fact being known to 
the whole neighbourhood? besides the 
persons connected witjj their concerns? 
lteally this was too ridiculous to be lis¬ 
ted to tor one* single momept. For, 
abstracted from the positive denial which 
had been given, it was impossible that 
the parties should so risk their character 
Such a supposition 


upua iUC SUUJCUb WU&) UlUb u t-UU HUH. i UIC UttlMWO Ol 

gentleman who presented the petition ] and fortune. auen a supposition ap¬ 
peared to him to be too absurd. For 
tluyfe reasdhs, although he should not be 


cd/b to urge the House to enter into a 
committee, yet, if the petitioners thought 
proper to press it, it was not the part of 
his hon. friends to refuse it. If the motion 
was made he should certainly assent to it. 

Mr. Pefcr Moore said, he understood, 
when the* hon. and learned gentleman 
presented the petition, that he had no 
ultgrior object in view—that he did not 
mean to call for inquiry. But, be that as 
it might, there whs one point they ought 
to look to before they received such a 
petition* They ought to consider in what 
situation framer of these charges 
would stand, if he did not prove his alle¬ 
gations, am^they ought to have something 
like security, that he should prove them. 
If he had gone privately to work, instead 
of proceeding* bf public petition, he 
would ha\% stood a chapcfi.^C being 
placed in the pillorjr, for som^ of tb% 
allegations he bad b&ff pleased to make; 
and whifcAMr. Moore said, he believed, 
were utteritjjjif^unded; for he had him¬ 
self, some jyears ago, a good deal of 
practical experience on the subject. He 
dM ifbt conceive that any case had been 
made out for going into the committee, 
but if the HouA did go into one, he 
hoped it would be the means of exposing 
the malicious wviews of the person who 
had first agitated the question, and of 
shotting the purpose, it was intended to 
answer. He was not swayed by th» 
numbes of signatures, because be knew 
how they had been obtained. Applica¬ 
tion had been made to himself, and he 
(3Z) 
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was .beggeV to put liis signature. He 
then said that he believed the whole state¬ 
ment to bte 'utterly false. The House 
should look with great jealousy and sus¬ 
picion at a matter which produced a great* 
revenue, of which no one would dispute 
that the government stood in great need. 

Mr. Calvert said, that it was with 
regret that he tresp'asscd upon the time 
of the House, but In; felt it necessary forj 
the purpose of proving to the conviction 1 
of the House, that the petition of" 
Mr. Barber Beaumont was a* most Vcan- 
dalous petitmn. The attempt to procure 
signatures wm pot confinctV to one place, 
but every part of the town was resorted' 
to. He had passed by one of the utati^is, 
and he had» there (seen boys and persons ( l 
of all descriptions setting down their I 
names, lie hoped that the few ivordsj 
which he should have to submit xo the 
House would carry weight with thejp. 
Certain charges had been mfadc aj^jnst 
the brewers, and among them thaObf 
having created a monopoly of an es¬ 
sential article, cf mixing deleterious in¬ 
gredients with it, ahd of advancing the 
price at tlicir caprice, and without airy 
justifiable grounds. With ^regard to 
the monopoly, which was stated to be 
confined to 11 houses, although the por¬ 
ter-brewers in London were cpnsi&crybly 
more numerous, it was only necessary to 
look to the evidence given before the 
police committee. Three gentlemen were 
there exafhincd, or.e of them .was the 
owner of only one-eiglith of^the pgjrlic 
houses which he served, and another of 
one-seventh. That surely wguld not be a 
monopoly ; for looking to the total num¬ 
ber, it was a most ridiculous and absurd 
charge, and he should say no more upon 
it. Ha^slyiyld have a wort? or two to 
jofFer, however,-^respecting the capricious 
wantonness of adroficing ( the trice, and 
he should produce the statern^o; of the 
person he had alluded, t^,- -lr. Barber 
Beaumont. The first charge^vas, (hat in 
the year 1802, tliq price wls advanced 
without any reason wnateyer. He rather 
thought, that for that rise, there existed 
good grounds at the tine. These were, 
that the right hon. the chancellor of the 
exchequer summoned the. brewers, and 
tpld them, that he should increase the 
several duties 3s. 4d. a barrel on the beer, 
8s. a quarter upon tne malt, and \\/l. and 
eig ht-twentieths of a pound om liops. 
That was i full justification for the ad¬ 
vance in price. It was the same in the 


sideling 
duqjftijf ’ 


year, for then the war malt 
16. r . per quarter was laid on, 
nd hie price advanced 5s. The advance 
flicn was after the rate of 17r. 6d. 

^ rtfc>r on the malt, leaving (he 
Ejon^ of Is, was also a full jus- 

tiTcatlioiy' The petition stated, that at 
ana^Riy'period, namely, in the year 1616, 
it unequally a mattes of surprise, that 
’fTJtirewef's had lowered the price of beer, 
but .that the public were very much 
obliged. Blit what wi& the reason of this 
'reduction, but because the war mgjt duty 
had censed, and the 1 6s. per quarts taken - 
off? What jyould have been said, If when 
the war dutyjMS taken off, the orewers 
had not dfne so ? It would be too 
tedious a to g& through all the different 
times that ^iterations had been made ; he 
would, therefore, only say, that theprice 
wa$ fixed, in 1762, at S^d. a potjfwhen 
the price of malt was 19s. 6 d. a jfuarter, 
and hops 50s. a hundred weight-*lt con- 
tinucd«at 3 \d. until malt was-T c 61s. 4 d., 
and hop,s K guineas. The l|ewcrs were 
suljject to a loss for a great, number of 
j’ears, and he must here allude to an ex-i, 
pression of Mr. Barber Beaumont,' that 
when*they once fixed the price, they 
would not fix a losing one. That wffe 
not the fact. After the advance in \,799, 
they faiade sonic little profit, but they had 
previously lost half their capitals. The 
ncxt udvanco \yis in 1801, when malt rose 
fro* 61 j. to 81.t. per quarter. In every 
instance had the brewers been fully justi¬ 
fied. With regard to the beer being ren¬ 
dered injurious* to the stomach from the 
use of deleterious articles, he hoped he 
should have no occasion to tell the House, 
that (he brewers of London were incapa¬ 
ble of introducing poisonous articles into 
the ctfiumon beverage of tire town, day 
by day, week by week, and yea£ by year. 
Of this his hon. friend (Mr. Barclay) 
had the other wight given a convincing 

( rroof, when he said, that they must be 
irought in bj «.a(t, loads, which dfiuld not 
be done secretly. What, then, could pos¬ 
sibly be the consequence but loss of pro¬ 
perty and loss of capital ? That was alone 
sufficient to convince tlr^ House, that no 
"deleterious ingredient could possibly be 
| resorted to. It was practically impossible 
that any thing could be used besides malt 



ly newspaper, tor tne pi 
cation of*, gross libel, charging the 
blewers witr^the use of the deadly night 

* \ 
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■hade, the coculus indicus, the i"fx vo 
Onica, and tobacco. The^frfirdbtit or 
be prosecution was founded, s coi 
■h he held in his hand, declare 

... Ilia nrlirln charged 

used in the bre»vV|a^£tf&o(jr, and can- 
eluded by saying, that it was ^jorn pyed 
and made of malt find hops o^fcrBut 
the affidavit was held by the youi^^abe 
insufficient, because it did not statej*CT&w 
during any specified time they had never J 
used any of the af tides alluded to, or thnt*^ 
they baa always made their beer of'malt 
^ and Haps only. By the advice of* the 
\ counsel and solicitor, the duponents onlyl 
negatived the use of theUrficles stated in” 
the paragraph, but withautjraying of what 
the beer was actually *comnoumlcd, andi 
the next day made a frefih affidavit. They 
saidktHat not only the articles named wereOj 
not made use of, but no noxious iagre- 
dientsxhatever‘was then made use of in 
the manufacturing, nor while the brewery 
remaineengnd existed finder their^ control 



and po« 
was thouE 


I It any other timfftfffatover. This 
it sufficient to satisfy the most 
scrupulous judge in the world. But op ! 
the’eourt held that the last affidavit did 
not go the length of the Yormer one, for 
did not state of what the beer was 
reaUy composed. The rule wqp not 
granted, but the parties were allowed to 
go on the next term. Th*e offender, how¬ 
ever, thought proper, in <the mean time, 
to write him a most penitent better, Assur¬ 
ing him that he was not the author, but 
had only copied the paragraph from ano¬ 
ther paper; and that if Yhe prosecution 
was dropped, his paper should be devoted 
to the brewers in general, and to himself 
in particular. He had refused anydnter- 
ference upon the occasion; but th^ prayer 
of the letter was ultimately complied with, 
and* probably from the reason that the 
counsel were unable tp frame an affidavit 
that fhould be satisfactoiy to the Coftrt. 
So much for the legal proceedings to jus¬ 
tify themrewers for this dhlrge of using 
deleterious materials.—And now to the 
petition which resulted from the meeting 
of a, few persons on the 26’th of January. 
It was hawked pbout in every direction. 
He had seen persons walking in Covent- 
garden, who assured the people, that by* 
signing the petition, they would reduce 
the price of beer, and do away* monopoly. 
In jjjbort, nothing was ftona upon it that 
was not worthy of the dirnfplace where 
one set of signatures wery^jjtken — tlje 
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means signatures were obt^ned from ig- 


biapkipg shop in the Stra, 



such 


norant people, who realhy knewsnothing 
of the nature of the petition ; but they 
were imposed upon by the assurance, that 
its effect would be to reduce the price off 
porter in spite of the brewers, who were 
described to be a pack of extortioners. 
Such was the courge pursued under the 
auspices of Mr. BarbOr Beaumont. He 
wag aware that improper practices had 
prevailed in some districts in the licensing 
of gublic-bouses;, he had always repro¬ 
bated such conduct on the part of the 
magistrates, who certainly carried the 
system of fafouritism t»to*grcat a length. 
For his own part, he never took advan¬ 
ce of any thing of the kind, and he 
hoped for the introduction of 4 an adequate 
remedy to the evils complained of.—He 
wouifl not trouble the House farther than 
by expressing his sincere regret, that the 
House dii^not go into the committee, in 
gtiier that the character of this Mr. Barber 
jneaumont might be exposed in its true 
colours, and that he might be exhibited 
not only to the Hopsc, but to the whole 
world what he really was—a disappointed 
man! He became a magistrate, and con¬ 
trived to get into the commission with the 
view to his own immediate interest, and 
not obtaining licenses the east and in 
the west, where, if he had succeeded, he 
would most probably have gone to the 
north and the south, he had made the pre¬ 
sent attack. He might, indeed, have 
sonic other motive Besides that in which 
pre was.disoppointed, and might expect by 
appearing solicitous for the public welfare 
to become • popular candidate for distinc¬ 
tion. His first endeavour was, to serve 
himself by obtaining licenses, but having 
failed in thjjs, fie had been induced, in the 
bitterness of disappointment; lulling the 
present charge agaiystjfchpbrdfcers. * ■ 

Mr. IAckhatt observed, that if this had 
been tHb^tition of the individual named, 
with whon^' lx had no sort of acquamt- 
apee, fic m^ht ha\p declined it; but he 
had presented the petition of 14,000 per- 
sftis. It was not the petition of one parr 
ticular individual but of that individual, 
and 14,OOOotherc, and although the petition 
might have been in part signed by those • 
who must be totally ignorant of what they 
were doing, yet there must be part oti the 
petitioners who were qualified to judge of 
the price of the article and its flavour, al¬ 
though they might not be a^are of the 
details which the hon. member had en¬ 
tered into. With respect to going aboitf 


I 
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canvassing folk signatures, it was a system j Wmurs a so Measures.] Sir q. 
which he gr\atly reprobated. It was J Clarkf a right hon. gentleman iit 


from the mode that had been I h; 
cases of a political nature ; Ltil 


borrowed 

adopted in cases of a political nature 
and those who introduced it, were, he 
conceived, liable to great blame. An j rei 
hon. gentleman had taken a considerable / int, 
latitude in his observations. He bad sup¬ 
posed that some atfack was intended upon 
an establishment. Upon what establish¬ 
ment ? Here were eleven or twelve houses 
■—and, if it were felt that a public griev¬ 
ance was perpetrated by. them, what was 
to prevent individuals from presenting 1 ^ 
petition againet it i Why shduld security 
be given that the petitioners should prove 
their allegations ? If such a principle wAe» 
once admitted, the f right of petition would 
be completely destroyed. Two hon. gen 


was desirous of putting a que$A 
to him, which, he believeil, it woujm 
power to inyri^t Tinfrjfiii.P'' 
ears ago, he li«d 
to establish the unitor- 
eights and measures, which pass- 
Hojise, but was^ost in the Home 
eYs. A commission, it was then 
I said, would be issued to the royal society, 
|, to determine what standard of weights 
and Measures should be adopted*. He 
had*last session asked, whether that* com¬ 
mission had fe&ued, and if so, wliaff steps, 
had been taktpundcr it ? He was inform¬ 
ed by the clfijncellor of the exchequer, 
that it hxd pot then issued, but that it 
would in n very ^hort time. He now^un- 


tlemen had denied the statements contain- kderstood that it had not yet been 


ed in the petitions; and he was very happy 
to hear their declaration. Hp was quits 
satisfied that no such ingredients wtoe 
ever used in the breweries of either of 
those gentlemen, but how could they 
pledge themselves for all thp other 
brewers ? They were persons of large for¬ 
tunes and fine principles, and consequently 
above such arts ; but, surely, .it did not 
follow that less honourable men might 
not have recourse to the practices com¬ 
plained of. With respect to that part of 
the petition which related to the present 
system of licensing public-houses, it was 
evident, from the report of the committee, 
that some alteration ought to b# made; 
and it would be recollected thuo •dH'-iufS 
been brought in last session for thC pur- 

S ose, though it was n<u cal.ied. The 
on. gentleman had denominated Mr. 
Beaumont a disappointed magistrate, who 
had drawn up this petition frfm personal 
motives^? Btfcjt should be remembered, 
that he h!3 evidence before the 

police committee, and that*that Committee 
had coincided in the propriety fit bis con¬ 
clusions. He ought not; therefore, to be 
spoken of merely as » disappointed map, 
when a committee* of that/House had 
thought his evidence worthy of beihg 
acted on. In order to give the brewers 
an opportunity of justifying themselves, 

• fie would, with the leave oT the House, 
withdraw his motion, and move instead 
thereof, u That'the said Petition be refer¬ 
red to a committee,* to examine the matter 
thereof, and report the same, with their 
observatiofs thereupon, to the Hdtee.” 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
•mktee appointed. 



out.* He therefore wished to know fJ 
circumstance had occurred to 
and whether it was probable 
commission would speedily be y ‘ 
answered-.n tlie negative, he 
for* an address to the Fringe 
praying that a commission should issue., 
immediately after the recess,"since he 
could not bring in a bill on the subject, 
with any chance of success, till that pres* 
vious /step had been taken. « 

Mr. Ihitfiitnl stated, that he could not 
give the hon. member the information re¬ 
quested, but Iw would inquire into the 
subject. • 

Indemnity Bill.] The Attorney Ge¬ 
neral having mhved, “ Thgt the bill be 
now read a third time,” 

Sir J. Newport rose to propose the 
amendments, of which he had given no¬ 
tice. JThe first referred to a principle, 
which was recognized in the preamble of 
the bill, but for which there was no Cor¬ 
responding provision in the bill itself. In 
thfr preamble it was recited as follufvs:— 

“ Whereas some of the said acjts done 
may not have *b*en strictly justifiable in 
law, but being done for the pre&rvation 
of the public peace and safety, it is fit 
that the persons doing the same shoqld be 
^ saved harmless in respect thereof.” To 
•the principle of this passage be was quite 
ready to assent: for it was but just that 
an act doqp for the public safety, should 
be entitled to indemnity. But then, upon 
whom, in equity, should the loss, pen¬ 
sioned by tluj indemnity, fall I Whether 
should thadjdividual, who had unjustly 
suffered, boSfcondemaed still more to sol- 



iffy ^ 



was, 
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to be neceH 
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fer, by being deprived of redress' /nd o' 
his right of action, or shoul(h£jte^h.{nages 
awarded by any verdict upon that fcticti 
-^0 paid from the public purse i AccorJ- 
~i 11 file lijijjfciliiaprtrihlr principles of cOtX- 
mon justice it w<vII|jM^gap^^hat any 
pense or damage incurred bya|k. 3 -ct 
for the public safety,, should rat 
frayed from the public purse, till 
the puree of the individual wlio h 
justly suffered through that act. It 
indeed, clear arid demonstrable,' 
where« an individual was called updp J.fi 
suffer for the public safety, the price of 
.that suffering ought not to ba paid by that 
individual, but by the puW ^ at large. If, *| 
then, this principle was udimtted—and he 
saw no ground upon lfrhich^ it could be j 
disputed—he could not anticipate any 
valii objection to the amendment which, 
he W*s about to propose. This anymd- 
ment ism was ufged to bring forward, not 
only befcuiuse its principle was good in 
theory, iVt because imfclt its dkloption 
\ary from expdl He had 

fof the consequence of indent* 

. nity acts in Ireland. Two indemnity acts 
were passed by the parliament of that 
.country in 1798, and lie'could speak of 
*lheir effects, not from the information of 
otlivrs, but front what he himself had wit¬ 
nessed. For what he was about to state, 
he could pledge his honohr and veracity 
as a gentleman, and as a»member of par¬ 
liament. It related to the case of aB ho¬ 
nest and respectable trader, who was 
robbed of his property by an act of indem¬ 
nity ; and that case was*enougb to con¬ 
vince any candid man, that if an indivi¬ 
dual suffered for the public safety, the 
price of that suffering should.be defrayed 
from the public purse. In the course of 
the year 1798, Mr. Matthew' Scoft, a re¬ 
spectable and affluent cornfactor, o*f Car 
rick-on-Suir, in the qpunty of Tipperary, 
was (aken into custody by the well-known 
Thorns Judkin Fitzgerald, upon a charge 
of sending corn to tihe VAels at Iloss. 
This efiarge was preferred against Mr. 
Scott upon the evidence of a common in- 
forrqer, of the name of Devaney, a wretch 
whom lord Av&nmore, upon a subsequent 
trial, pronounced one of the most per* 
jured and infamous villains that ever ap¬ 
peared in a court of justice. Mr. Scott 
utterly denied the charge—demanded a 
trig]—and bail to the Amount of 100,(XX#. 
was offered to Fitzgerald, \fr his appear¬ 
ance upon any prosecutioivKWt might j>e 
instituted against him. Eat this offer, 
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which he could affirm to haw/been jnade, 
as his (sir J. N.’s) own brefher was one 
of those who were willing t6 become bail, 
was peremptorily rejected by Fitzgerald, 
and Mr. Scott was dragged to the gaol of 
Clonmel. Yet, after being detained five 
or six days in duress, he was offered his 
discharge upon giving 20,000?. bail, to be 
forthcoming when called upon. With 
this proposition, hqwever, Mr. Scott re¬ 
fused to comply, observing to Fitzgerald, 

“ You liaye blasted my character and de¬ 
ranged my* trad§ in the country, by ac¬ 
cusing and arresting me upon a charge of 
being connected with tpb<j]s; I therefore 
demand a .trial, in order that my inno- 
cetice ibay be proved, and my reputation 
redeemed." The injuify, indeed, done to • 
Mr. Scott was such, that he became 
bankrupt, particularly through a fall which 
had taken, place in the price of corn,' 
qgainst the consequence of which he might 
ha; e guarded, if at liberty to attend to his 
^Usiness. Yet this gentleman was liber¬ 
ated from his imprisonment without anj' 
trial whatever, and without being aware 
at the time upon whose information he wfls 
committed, for he was never confronted 
with his qccuscr. Upon his liberation, 
Mr. Scott brought an action against Fitz- 
gerali^; but of the right of obtaining any 
redress lie was robbed"by the act of in¬ 
demnity. Thus a man, mast grievously 
oppressed, was precluded from obtaining 
any legal redress in consequence of an act 
of indemnity; and such a case afforded a 
4tr«agj£9s«n to the House to guard against 
the repetition of similar injustice, by pro¬ 
viding, that if j}n individual suffered for 
the public safety, the public purse should 
pay the price of that safety.—But he could 
quote mamr dtlier cases of still greater 
injustice—-of, ipdeed, unejjaej^led atro¬ 
city and barbarity—fj^iffitke period* of 
Irish hiaory to wlTich he referred. He 
spoke &p(n this subject with some feeling 
of relucta\:~3, because at the period to 
^liiclf he ivferred fc the noble lord oppo¬ 
site (Castlt*eagh)jvas the minister of Ire- 
Itnd. He acquitted the noble lord of 
knowingly countenancing such acts. But 
it was to be rtcollected s that after the 
atrocities related of Fitzgerald had been* 
perpetrated, the act of indemnity to screen 
him from the consequence of these^itro- 
cities was passed by (he Irish parliament; 
nay, that after those atrocities were fully 
prov£l upon several trials jn the Irish 
courts of justice, Fitzgerald was created a 
baronet, and granted tbe favour of raidng 
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A regiment,y>y which Fitzgerald himself 
boasted that vie realized several thousand 

S ounds'. Why, then, should such a man 
e indemnified ? He really believed, that 
the acts of indemnity then voted by the 1 
Irish parliament, served to seal its own 
ruin: that its character was so completely 
and irrevocably sacrificed, in the estima¬ 
tion of the Irish* pfcoplc, by these acts, 
that its extinction, §oon afterwards, ex¬ 


that its extinction, §oon afterwards, ex- Lf&tng House as in a committee, but tl 
cited no regret whatever in tfic public r only time for attaching alterations to 

• ■ VI f. i .1 i *11 .1 .1 l • r • • < •». 


mind. Even after, indeed, thosp acts were 
passed, the Irish people shrubk froflfc the 
parliament, and were ready to seek pro¬ 
tection from^suclj a body iit any govern¬ 
ment whatever. It was, indeed, the ge¬ 
neral beljef among considerate nidi in h'e^ 
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a motion for the recommitment of 
*>> third reading. When a biH 
'* ■' * House, the form was, 
assed through a corp> 
be 

from tife other 
difference was, that it 
A| to any alterations 
d, it was a6 open to discuss them 
Hodfce as in a committee. But the 


a bill 

igii^ited in’ that 
it after it had | 
[ttee, it should 
;ssed; 

ise, only 
cajflO^ifgL-ossed. 
pro 


bill that had once comc*toa third reading, 
Iras lifter it liad been read a third time. 

A conversation then ensued between 
Mr. Wynn, *ir W. burroughs, loill Cas- t 
tlcrcagh, and JSIr. Bathurst, when it was* 
agreed that €he alterations should be re¬ 
land, that if it woL-e not for these acts of ^served f<y the passing of the bill, and that 
indemnity, the union would not have been I i lie third reading should now be entered 
carried. Nay, many were forward t p say, |,on. The question lor the third rcalling 
that the noble lord opposite jiressed the 
adoption of these acts, with a view to rea¬ 
der the parliament unpopular,*in order to 


bciiy; put, 

Sir 11. Heron said, tlipt he coufd not 
allow tli.it last, opportunity to pa^rT, with- 


carry the union, but he would not spy "Sfe. j out av&wing his decided opiMbition to 
From the odium, however, which attached \ this. mostf., ihfjtc,tillable bill, afd to every 
to the Irish parliament in consequence of jtucysurc connected with it. Sue had too 
those acts, which so' completely' severed j sincere a veneration for the constitution 
the people from it, he exhorted that House of bis country—a constitution-that bad 


to beware of pursuing a similar course.— 
Another amendment which lie proposed 
was, to recognize, *by a distinct provision, 
that which some *of the advocates of,the 
bill so readily avowed, namely, that per¬ 
sons inflicting undue rigbur in the arrest 
or imprisonment of any individual under 
the Suspension act, skould not be screened 
by the measure before the Ho^sg. LjpJ« 4 
gentlemen who made the avowal alTudcd I 
to were candid, he could not conceive any 
ground upon which they could consistently 
oppose such an amendment. After ex¬ 
pressing a wish to kno# what was meant 
in the J^lLhy the words “ advised to be 
dQne,”—wUtcTfs^prds were inserted in one 
of the indemnity"arfts passed un 1801, 
namely, that for England, the jpg lit hon. 
baronet proposed his fjrsL^/pcndment, 
that any damages which axury anight 
award to any one prpved to 1 ptve unjustly 
suffered inconsequence of/irsest or impai- 
sonment, or other injury for the public 
safety, within the period mentioned in the 
bill, should be paid out of the public 

E urse. The right hon. baronet concluded 
y observing, that it was bis intention, if 
the Souse did not adopt his amendments, 
to move the recommittal of the bill. 

The Speaker observed, that he fd#some 
difficulty oft the question. He was not 
aware of any precedent which would au- 


carried the nation through the most stormy 
periods of its history, not to feel satisfied* 
that the laws were sufficiently strong to 
preserve it and the people who lived under 
it. What security had the people of Eng¬ 
land for the futqre against frequent inva¬ 
sions of tlicis personal freedom ? The same 
pretext that was now made subservient 
to the designs of the ministers would al¬ 
ways prepent themselves. Such a case of 
justification as they made out was at all 
rimes in their power, because there never 
was, ynd probably never would be, a pe¬ 
riod in which men of profligate morals 
and ruined fortunes would not he found 
engaged in some desperate project against 
the public tranquillity. When his majes¬ 
ty'& ministers hai determined on manifest¬ 
ing their displeasure against the country, 
why had the) no^. the manliness fb go at 
once to the extent of their stAmrity? 
Why divide their system and do half by 
anticipation and half by retrospection l 
When the Suspension act # was opposed on 
Che ground of possible abuse, the argu¬ 
ment was, that the aggrieved would have 
their remedy. "When the abuse was al¬ 
leged in petitions on the table, the an* 
swer was—a lull %f indemnity. It was 
thus that naifisters kept their solemn 
pledges. It If as by expedients such as 
thlsc that tntfpeople were to be. mocked, 
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and defrauded of the protection of th4 clause; but it being agreetfthat it ought 
Constitution. But it was evftrt'roW rCcom- in the first instance to be las after- 
mended, though the loyalty of the court- wards opposed its reception, on the 
- try had been and was untainted, to p'<r-, ground that it was quite unnecessary for 
4 vigilance, in ot^fer the purpose of declaring the true con- 

words, in the sard./^wlirtl^A'Vhy, thsjj, struction of the bill. The law had already 
repeal the suspension of secured to individuals the right of seeking 

Corpus net? Thery was just' aVsU^ie a redress and compensation for any unni- 
ground now for**that severity as Wiugj it cessary rigour or excess of severity which 
was last session adopted. Now HiarT* they might have experienced. The pro¬ 
dissolution was approaching, it became viso, therefore, now brought forward by 
the object of ministers, by mean endem' the jrighHton. barsnet could not promote 
votirs,aml miserable subterfuges, toehold ttye object whielwho had in wiew. He rc- 
themfclves out to the timid and th£ pusil- collected, althodth not then in the 
. lanimyus as the protectorsCf the peace- House, that'in th\v£ir #801 a similar 
and property of the colmlry. Let mi- clause had been movSd in the indemnity 
nisters not deceive themqpivcs. Public act which passed at thc^ time, an’d the ar- 
opision in this country hjyl ffcisscd its* gument urged in support of fit was, that 
chiilhood and reached maturity; and to the bill, without this clause, would indem- 
tha'Lopiuion, soundly and firmly expressed,r nify '.ill gaolers and other persons tor any 
he would leave it, to appreciate the°con- acts of oppression of which they might 
duct cf his majesty’s government. have beon^guilty. But it was then an- 

The question being put, That *jlie Bill syrered, and he begged leave to repeat that 
be now qead a third tij nc, the House di- answer, that no act in the nature of an 
vided : aV?s, 82; Noes, irffhe Bill inch 'unity act would prevent any indivi- 
being accordingly read a third time, * * dual from obtaining *rc:dress for unjust or 

m Sir John Newport rose, to move, as;an unnecessary rigour, if he had in fact been 
amendment, the addition of certaiq words so treated. 

to the first .enacting clause of the bill. Mr. P. Moore considered the bill, in its 
"liis object was to render it more explicit, present shape, as indemnifying every kind 
ami to carry into more certain effijet the of enosmity, and as exduding redress for 
principle w hich its authors and supporters evdty kind*ol‘private injury. The system of 
professed to have in view.* They had de- employing and protecting, by such means 
dared, that it was not their wish or in- the race of spies and informers was a prac- 
tention to extend indemnity to cases of tice unknown to the old constitutional go- 
unnecessary rigour or severity. If they vernmeflt of the country. IJe had opposed 
were sincere iu this declaration, he did "all Tflb-asCSRures that had been proposed 
not think it possible that "they could ob- since *thc year 1792, by means of which 
ject to the amendment which be was a bastard ^institution had been formed 
about to submit. Such an amendment unknown to the legitimate constitution of 
appeared to him to be necessary, in* con- England, and ynder which that venerable 
sequence of the vague and general lan- fabric couhbno longer be discoverer!. He 
guage in which the clause was expressed, should certainly vote for fthtrydfuse pro- 
It was desirable that no doubt whatever posed bydiis right hcyi. fflcnd. * 

should exist with regard to the cases to Mr. Wi Smith said, that he would apply 
whic4 the indemnity wohld apply; dhd the case of the petitioner Ogden to the 
that it should be distinctly understood, clause now' proposed by his right hon. 
that it cUd not refer toweaScs of imprison- friend.* Hi^jvas avtare that it had already 
ment, linger or more severe than was re- called forth^the doaiSioo of a right hon. 
quired by the purposes of the Suspension gdhtleman ; Rut when he considered the 
act. , With this view, he should move for age of that man^seventy-four years, and 
leave to bring up a clause, providing that* the infirmities under which he laboured, 
the indemnity granted by the bill was not^ be could not fielp thinking, that to indulge 
to be construed as extending to those who in derision exCited by such causes , was 
bad exercised any unnecessary cruelty or ‘not a very enviable display. He put’tho 
severity in the appreheyion or detension man’s guilt Or innocence wholly out of 
of persons under tho act for suspending the present question. He did not care 
theHabeas Corpus. V whothef the infirmity of the* man had 

Tho Attorney General ros y w the pug- existed previously to his arrest, or was 
pose of objecting to the bilging up the the conseqm m e of hi - ill treatment; let 


1 
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them takeeitl^r alternative, and he would He bo 'dangerous to the liberty of the sub- 
•till cor,temj, \ that if Ogden was in that jjct as to m*gpduce useless qualificatioM 
dreadful state of health before his arrest, in such a bill. The bill touched no ques* 


dreadful state of health before his arrest, insuch a bill. The bill touched no ques- 
it was an extreme of rigour to have sub- r ti*i as to spies and informers, and only - 

jected him to the heavy ironing, - J f—irprirtr - rrjrfiMTjiii 

was sure to aggravate his agony; and the ofVapers, of suspected per- 

man who inflicted it thus unnecessarily sot*, andj roe arrest of those who attended 
ought to be punished. But if the disease tuunSjt^ua meetings^ By a special pro- 
waa the result of fhe torture, no punish- visogiQjgreater latitudes would be given 
ment could be too 'severe. Now, ,the iiwoSher matters to the construction of 
question he wished to put to the attorney- the bill. 

general was this—could Nadvn the f per- 1 M r. 'J..H. Smyth was*not satisfied with 
son who so heavily ironed Ogden, plead the-Explanation of the noble lord, And 
the present act of indemnity against un thodgfH. the object and principle of tiie bill 
indictment ? *lin kosher in *che negative , would be made clearer and less dismitable t 
from such an authipty* would- go fc a great by the adoption bf the clause. The words * 
way [No’, no! fran the Opposition], al- of the bill wefe at present extremely ge- 
.though his fton. friends were mistaken, if «neral, anti applied 1 the indemnity to V aM 
they imagined he would accept that ad- acts or proceedings” under the Suspension 
mission in preference to the clause «f his «act. j 

right hon. friend. He wished.the clause Mr. Bathurst observed, that in ISO* the 
might be carried, as the opinion of «a same point had been mooted, but had been 
judge upon the bench might not coincide determined. The attorney-genetic of that 
with that of the attorney-general. • He day, who was at pi^sent at the head of the 
was fully persuaded that many of the acts court in^ffiC!!' any actions for redress 
done in consequence .of the suspension of Would be brought, had expressly declared 


of the bill were at present extremely ge- 
■neral, anti applied 1 the indemnity to V all 
acts or proceedings” under the Suspension 
tact. 1 

Me. Bathurst observed, that in 1804 the 
same point had been mooted, but had been 
determined. The attorneygenetic of that 
day, who was at pi^sent at the head of the 
court in*v'li7£fi' any actions for redress 


the Habeas Corpus were unknown to the 
noble lord at the head of the home de¬ 
partment, or to the right hon. .gentlemen 
opposite. But scores of gaolers were to be 
found who, fromrvant of sense of feeling, 
thought they were recommending thPm- 


wouiu be brougnt, uau expressly declared 
his, opinion, that the bill of Indemnity 
would pot protect acts of unnecessary ri¬ 
gour. Honourable gentlemen had chosen 
to let the bill pass through the committed 
without stating their objections ; and pow 
they wanted to make it a totally new mea- 


selves by such conduct $.o the favour of sure. Before he sat down he wished to 
their superiors. say a few words respecting a right hon. 

Lord Cactlereagh said, that with res- friend of his,* who had just left the House 
pect to the proposed "clause, two questions (Mr. Canning), who had been censured 
came to be considered. First?**'; for treating with levity a subject of a se- 

necessarr or not; and next, what tvould rious nature. But what were the circum- 
be its effect should that*neceS^ity not be stances to which his right hon. friend had 
made out? The law had been clearly laid j adverted ? One, that the individual in 


down by his hon. and iearped friend, the 
attorney- gener al, who had shown that the 
clause wlijtthaecessary; • and if not ne- 
fcessary it woulabevtsa tendency to raise 
doubts in other cases, as fhe laJ^did not 
resume abuse in legal enaction ts. No 
ill of indemnity could Sanction cruelty 
and oppression, or be»pleadq|l in Justifi¬ 
cation of it. The bTlixaf indemnity might 
indeed be pleaded, but the judge would 
(firefct the jury to ascert^n the fact if any, 
_»nd what kind of cruelty had been used; I 
and every judge would tell the jury that 
the act of indemnity wat extrajudicial. 


question had had for twenty years, the dis¬ 
order which it was said had been brought 
on by the duress he had sustained; the 
other,' that by being brought tu»London, 
he was placed withjn the reach of abler 
prdfessional assistance than he coujd re¬ 
ceive in the country, and that by means 
of that assistahde had returned home 
totally cured, and as he himself expressed 
it “ a new man.” No doubt could exist 
that the disease had not been brought on 
in consequence of Ogdei^s confinement. 

I» Mr. Lyttelton observed, that the recent 
allusions in the speech of a right hon. gen- 


In the case of Ogden, the allegation of I tleman to ti^e case of the petitioner, Ogden, 
his having been put<n irons had bee* de- ] violated eveiy rul^ of decency .and public 
nied, ana upon that statement, a, jury, decorum.. Nq# to dwell, however, on, so 


nied, ana upon that statement, a jury, decorum.. 1 
should the case be brought before tnem, disgusting a 
Would have to decide, as also how far the tien an exAs 
confinement waa justifiable. Nothing could rkyof tho» 


[bject, he thought this queB- 
jiely fair test of die since- 
who introduced the mea- 


I 
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SUM tinder consideration. The propos 
^amendment was extremely simple, a; 
cbuld only operate to render the prin¬ 
ciple of the bill more plain and in/ 
p it not be generi 

understood, that i./ot*»sjGy , '«r oppres^on 
had been exercised under tnH 
the late unhappy # Suspension 
authors of it wert liable to be. bron^-ht to 
condign punishment ? The right ho*. g1h*> 
tleman had observed, that thus proper time 
for proposing amendments had gond by,* 
and that they ought to have been%suli¬ 
mit tel in the committee. To this/ohscr- 
. vation # be must reply, that tht bill had beei^ 
pressed til rough its various stages with 
extreme and indecent hasty'. For his own 
paibusiness of great Tmpor^anto had de# 
tailed him for some dafs in tlie country 
frofi his parliamentary duties, and on hi* 
return he found that the -bill hud •been 
most rapidly advancing. Other* members 
Were pinbably in the same predicament ; 
and now *hat an opportunity offered for 
making the observations*tfmofcpoccurred 
to them, fheir mouths, ibrsooth, wpfc tft 
. be .closed! If the bill came out of the com¬ 
mittee rfldlPtdly erroneous, the present 
was the time to correvt it*. It was not the 
Opinion of ao attorney-general, given in 
thes Mouse of Commons, that coulckdcter- 
mine the point. The judge must, look at 
the letter ofthe law, sfhd unless tins Mouse 
chose to submit their understandings to 
the quibbles and glosses of lawyers,’ and 
especially of lawyers in the 
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The gentlemen opposite hrd been *© long 
in the habit of finding tbs. wh&tethey said 
was law in the common acceptation of the 
phrase, that they began to fancy that 
every thing they laid down was really law. 
Things were however not quite come to 
that pass. \1 ntii he found that their opi¬ 
nions were in fact jaw, he could not be 
brought to change liil sentiments on the 
presentaquestion. • Reverting to the whole 
of the transactions—the reports of the 
cogmiittec}—the suspension of the Habeas 
tOorpus—this indemnity bill, &c. he cha¬ 
racterised them\as forming one of the 
most impeiAinen^but*at*the same time 
e of the most. mVchicvous farces that 


IS; 


ever 


been plaj\d on the political 
stage : and as exhibiting stBl greater in¬ 
consistencies than any former proceedings 
of t*e present ministers, fraught as those 
proceedings had ever been with the 
grossest inconsistencies. 

, Lord Castlcreanh said, he had merely 
stated, that the case alluded to had been 
denied; but if the person fell himself ag¬ 
grieved, he was not,precluded by the bill 
from proving it before a jury. 

Mr. .Lyttelton heli. ved tin* noble lord 
was sinxese in wlint he said ; but opinions 
delivered in that Moi^se would not settle 
the hyv. * 

Cord Pwllrrc/i^h said, the question of 
cruelty could oyh- he decided by a jury. 
The lnil did not take away the opportunity 
of such a decision. , 

Sir S’. It am illy safcl, lie was surprised to 


of lawyers in the pay of the 
Crown, they would take care that that^pifff'ii 'Ai<d4tie of argument which had been 
letter should be perfectly explicit. The j pursTied by gentlemen on the other side, 
object of the bill was to nullify the ordi- Was there any* thing iu this case that 
nary Jaw—to legalise that which was ille- could admit of any doubt i Were there 


gal. He contended thit it would prevent ; any technical wosd* in this clause which 
any one of the acts in questionfrojn being 
made the subject of judicial inquiry, so 


that tha*parties aggrieved might have re¬ 
dress. The tight ho». gentleman had in¬ 
deed* said, that the attorney-general* of 
1801 who hud expressed his opinion that 
the Indemnity bill vvwnhf not defeat any 
action ^br acts of unnecessary severity, 
was now lord chief justice of the court of 


a lawyer ©ould understand better than 
any other man l Here w^tvj.vairi words 
which every mat\ c-jutd comprehend. 
This act, said, ^hat ad actions brought for 
or on acc Hint of am' act, matter, or thing, 
should he discharged and made void; and 
jjiat every person by whom any such act, 
matter, or riling sk*flld have been done, 
sfiould be freed, acquitted, discharged, 


KingVhench. In the first place, however, and indemnified Now, they were told, 
the'actions for*redress might, not com* 1 ‘ u: ~ ‘ ' , ' 1 —u-* :» 

before that noble and learned lord ; and* 
in the second place, if they did", taking 
the present bill in his hand, ty* from the 
light of experience, orj/romgither causes, 
might not retain the sentiments that he 
Entertained when attorney-i fmeral. The 
noble lord talked of the bo w *'Wnd learned 
attorney-general having laid^own the law. 

(VOL. XXXVII.) 


that this act dTcl not mean what it eaitL 
i It was statetf, that it went only to all ne-* 
! cessarv acts. "But if this was the inten- 
! tion ofthe gentlemen who framed it* why 
did they not say so ?• The bill declared, 
that all acts whatever should be indemni¬ 
fied. •What, then, was to beqpme of the 
cases of those who had been treated with 
improper severity and cruelty ? The pe* 

(* A ) . . 
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titiouei, Ogden, whose sufferings had 1(itmed friend liad declared, that it was 
been treated with so much levity and pfoper to insert the word “ necessary,’* 
want of feeling, declared, that the infir- bat his argument seemed to imply that it 
mity under which he laboured was pro- should be “ unnecessary.” Now, in his- 
duced by the weight of fetters. Was nuftble,* but mu ipiiimij f nofi'jujuaffli 
tliis, then, a necessary act i Did this tioils opiaio^m^iteehil* at present stood; 
come within the meaning of the bill ? If no Awyer^uld contend with any pros* 
so, the words of this legislative measure pecnW~^ceess, that gn unnecessary act ’ 
had a different meaning in that House dom^Kir the purpose .of apprehending, 
from what they had in any othe. 1 ; plage, droning, &*c. was protected by it. The 
He did most conscientiously say, that acts, matters, or things, must obviously be 
this was not the construction which necessary; for if not necessary, they could 
could bo put e upon this,, act of pariia^ not b&.done for apprehending, committing, 
mem. The right hong gentleman wh\> detaining, &c. An act of severity or cruelty 
tal ked about ibc attorney-genvral of 180 l was not done far the.purpose of apprehend-' 
said, that his opiiyfun . could, not fail mg, detaining committing, &c. It'must 
to have very great/,weight; but w'as not have some other object; and could net be 
that opinion-given when he was attorney- protected by {jie bid. He could not hr dp 
general, and urged in support of ministers thinking, therefore, that the word •* lie- 
in the House of Commons? The opinion pessary” was implied in the present yffl, 
of an attorney-general was not Jaw: nay, as it bad-been implied in all other bills so 
the opinion of a single judge wqs not Juw& framed. Zn-1801, lavyerspn the opposite 
the opinion of a judge at his chambers, or side of tits House, as distinguished as any 
at Nisi Print, might be, and often was,. that ever sa t in p arliament, werq-perfectly 
over-ruled : and were they now to be told, satisfied tknETRTCrnVas the logab interpre- 
that because the person who formerly tut ion of the Indemnity bill of\ythat day. 
held the situation of attorney-general, had If this was the case, it would be pernicious „ 
delivered such an opinion, it must be to introduce a clause, o>va superfluous 
taken to be the law of the land ? ,He would word, the only effect of which might be 
never submit to such doctrine. He to raise a doubt where no doubt at present' 
Jenew full well the unportance which ought existed, and to stimulate to proceedings- 
to be attached to the opinions of his nva- that might prove highly injurious to the 
jestv’s attorney-general in that House, parties instituting them. 

But it seemed, that because gentlemen on Mr. BroiighuHi thought, that when the 
his side did v not think proper to propose House saw Uiere was as complete a (lif- 
this amendment in a Committee; because ference of opinion between the two hon. 
they were not present at any mo** 33 t;jjiJ&u:lP‘| and learned gentlemen on the construc- 
liis majesty’s ministers might command; tion of the clause in question, as there 
because it was judged qppedcint to the was between aye and no — when they 
government that this bill should be passed heard his hon. and learned friend say, that' 
with the utmost precipitation; therefore he conscientiously entertained no doubt 
it was not proper that tins q'uestyon should that the legal construction of the clause 
be diacUSswi lu^yr. If this,argument were was in one way, and the solicitor-general, 
to be ulloweti, iii wjiat manner could they backed by the attorney-general,-that'-he 
justify themselves to tlieir <constittucnts— conscientiously entertained no doubt that 
in what way could they hope to" excuse it tvas in another, they would scarcely 
themselves to the country—in what words leave the words of it in so vague and un- 
could they reply to t]?ose persons' whp defined a forni. - WJiat was the hfm. and 
were suffering Iroiin^je severities which learned solicitor - general’s argument? 
had been so wautonly inflicted upon tlieuf-? That thci'e could be no difference of opi- 
If his lion, and learned fiftmd, if the noble nion on the clause. But there actually 
lord opposite and his Colleagues, con- yms a difference of opinion on it. And 
-'tended that the words in question meant why not, then, insert the explanatory 
only necessary acts, why did they refuse word recommended by his hon. ana 
to add the word necessary in that clause? learned frignd ? The apprehension of 
He would once more, say, that this act of tautology ami surplusage ! How long 
parliament, to be considered in the way had acts of parliament been so concis$.in 
which gentlemen asserted, rcquintiil the their constrdo'tion ? When had brevity, 
amendment which had been proposed. become thsufgvlc of the statutes? Was 
Tbe Solicitor General said, ihgt his it on the intuC<ductiou of the present bill,. 
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that the love of precision had seized thl 
Cramers of it? Let the House-observi 
what expedients had been resorted to, is 
avoid tautology and surplusage in it. Tie 
prear«J^^,JVs}Y>dKi. that “ divers persons’ 
had tumultuously a^nable:?. &c.”—“ to 
disturb the public peace,” an 01 binary Joan 
would have thought^ sufficient ) nqt.iio — 
“ to disturb the»gublic peace ancktran- 
quillity.” Again, fa cause terror in the 
minds of his majesty’s loyal subjects,” 
might have beeh suppbsed sufficiently* 
intelligible; but the framers ofto^fe 
bill, in their love of precisioff, * cx- 
. pressed it—“ to cause terror aiyU intimi- 
datiorf.” When an authbr once got into 
a certain style, he generally continued it. 
Tm hon. and learned* gentJemAn’s style* 
or lather his penmanship [as lord Kenyon 
onQe called the composition of an auc* 
tioneer, which he did not think deserved 
the appellatiop of “ style” )«siianifested 
itself tnroughout the whole bill! It was 
declared >n it to be necessary that the in¬ 
formation which had*tifr?Ii obtained of 
traitorou^jdesigns “ should remain socret 
# and undisclosed.” It then spoke of “.ac¬ 
tions, suft On diet merits and prosecutions,” 
for “ any act, matter, or thing, done com¬ 
manded, ordered, directed, or advised, 
drt^” But there it seemed the hop. and 
learned gentleman’s love of conciseness 
stopped; for after that noVvord not .strictly 
qr absolutely necessary n*ust be allowed. 
To men of common undAstanding it 
would appear, that as so many words had 
been introduced into the bill which were*' 
certainly not necessary, due wo«d, the ne¬ 
cessity of which was even doubtful, might, 
without great difficulty, be admitted. One 
single word! It would not cost much to 
engross it. It would be but a slight de¬ 
viation from the classical style of drawing 
acts of.parliament, so much insisted on 
by the hon. and learned gentleman, and 
it wguld certainly be ve»'j r satisfactory to 
the country, after so much difference of 
opinioft had been e^prAstd on so im¬ 
portant a matter. It was, perhaps, unne¬ 
cessary for him to enter into the argu¬ 
ments of his lion, and learned friends as 
to ttie meaning/)!' the words as they ha*) 
left them. He could not, however, tiling 
them so clear as they supposed, especially 
when they considered the puniort of this 
act. Wag it too much to ask, that the)' 
should make that clear wjiicli the court 
was required to follow ? ' 4)id his hon. 
and learned friend go so tur«as to sti^e, 
tiiaX the opinion of the lord chief justice 
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of the King’g-bench, when he was‘attor¬ 
ney-general in that House, was now to be 
recognized on the bench ? What use, he 
would ask, could be made of that opinion 
out of that House? He should like to 
hear his hon- and learned friend tell the 
chief justice that this opinion was to bind 
him in the court whgre he sat, because he 
had delivered the samd opinion on a for¬ 
mer occasion. The chief justice would 
then ask, in wbat volume of East’s Re¬ 
ports is opiuion to be found i To 
N^ylifcli question jiis hon. and learned friend 
would be obligiM to answer: It is not 
contained iif any ftolupe #f East, but is 
inerted in CobhettV Parliamentary De- 
. bites. * In Cobbetfia Parliamentary De¬ 
bates ! the chief justice would say. What 
authority in this court are Cobbett’s 
Parliamentary Debates? lie thought 
this clause was exceedingly liable to the 
aonstructipn which had been put upon it 
by his side of the House. The question 
was,, whether putting chains on a man 
was necessary for the purpose of detain¬ 
ing him, or wnethej the chains were not 
so wide of the purpose, that they were 
not necessary. If the lion, and learned 
gentlemcy on the opposite side were sin¬ 
cere ; if they did not mean to justify and 
to indemnify all acts* persecution and 
cruelty, they could have no objection to 
add the word “ unnecessary,” particularly 
in an act which* was not drawn with all 
the conciseness of which tfyey boasted, 
and which they might have employed ou 

fhf ncf-jy*"" * 

Mr. Wynn thought that a clause, such 
as that prAposci^by the right hon. baronet, 
might throw a doubt on other acts of the 
same description, though not on this. 
There co^Jd," however, he no inconve¬ 
nience in inserting the word “ ..cCeasary.’’ 
It was the more requisite, Ifbcause these 
was not one decismh on acts of this na¬ 
ture. "In the case of a justice of peace 
who had gone beyond his authority, and 
had done unnecessary acts, he would ask, 
if it had ever bee^heid, that he was not 
9b much entitled to notice of action, as 
one who was proceeded against after hav¬ 
ing acted propdfly ? If so, the word “ ne¬ 
cessary” wa's by no means superfluous ids 
the present case. 

Sir John Newport then withdrew his 
amendment. * 

Sir W. burroughs , after reminding the 
Houlfe that the enacting claqge proposed 
an indemnity for any acts whatever done 
under tiie suspension, proposed a clause 

• a 
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to prevent its including cases where those tf the persons by whose information and 
acts were done maliciously and without lUeans the same have been discovered; 
probable cause. This clause differed from a\d lor the future prevention of similar 
that proposed by his right lion, friend, as f p wet ices, that such information and means 
it wa6 not confined to gaolers, but ex- shield (remain secret ■**-*"• triad"# ”— 
tended to malicious informations, and ma- In'^lie six bills of (indemnity which had 
licious acts done by magistrates, or police been nasaed since the .Revolution, this 
officers. He agreed,, that where a magis- reefrarjass not to be fqund in any of them, 
trate made u slip, nflt malo anbno, he ought i with <tne exception o£«he bill* of 1801. 
to be protected, as he*was by the 2 kb of j S^nwof them were followed by prosecu- 
Geo. 2nd, which entitled him to one ! tions and executions, but yet nothing of 
month’s notice of action, and limited pro- j'this*import was found iff the preamble of 
ceedings against him in six months; aVi-^tt of indemnity. He suw no season 

if he acted maliciously he ought not fo | for hitYoducing it now, particularly when 
be protected;-rnd* tli/1’ was'the case h.s f the repot*, declared that the mass of the 
clause meant to provAle for. . > population had«continued loyal. 

The Attorney-General contender!, that. Sir F. Flo d rose, amidst loud cries of 
this clause would dfefoat the whole object question ! Q Th/ebill,!n all its [>arts. he wastore- 
of the bill. Upon what principle was the pared to support. * It had obtained, he laid, 
bill founded l It was founded on the'pre- j«*hetcstof the House of Lords—[Orden’or- 
sumption, that the acts fur winch indem- • derlj—by a great majority; and the dig¬ 
nity w\is provided, were done for the pub ! contented"'..’.! the other sidje of the House, 
lie safety, and that the persons to be in- ■ might bravery well satisfiud with the great 
demnilied had acted hone-tly, fairly,, and majorities thatyoted for it in every 
bona fide, and therefore they ought to be stage. XntTii ng ”lin ;«■ ver, would content 
freed from the necessity of producing, in , them but long declamatory speeches, ad 
a court of justice, the evidence on which capfandum ndgn. s; falsely imauining that . 
they acted, as the production of such evi- they could thereby plea*.* 'flU'fr consti- 
dence would be attended wil£ danger, , tuents before a 1 general election. They 
And yet the lion, baronet proposed a I were mistaken. Their speeches and thei r 
clause, which wtytlcl have the effect of ! declamations went for nothing; not <*nly 
forcing them to lay all the evi lence «on j with the greater part of the House, but 
which they acted before courts of justice; j with the people outside also. The bill 
for iiow could a magistrate or secretary of I was founded upon necessity—upon the 
state rebut an allegation of malice, or hav- ! report of tlffe most respectable and the 
mg acted without, probable grounds, with- j first characters in the country, one of 
out. disclosing all the eireumrtaioi**'-’5fP l*\v hich was the noble secretary for the fo- 
ivhich he acted? If the House wbhyd to reign department. One of the papers had 
reject the bill, in the natrm of Heaven Jet mis-stated what he 6aid the other night: 
it be rijected; but let them not puss the he did not wish that the duke of Welling- 
fvili, and adopt at the same time a clause ton had been upon the committee; his 
which was contrary' to the principle of it, i words were, that he was very glad that his 
and i- ouTd completely undermine it. countryman, the noble secretary lor fo- 

< 't ho clau&fc was negatived. reign affairs, was a member of itj-beciuse 

.Sir IF. Bun ought rose to" propose as an no person was more, fit to be so. He had 
amendment, that, after that part "of the reconciled the Contending powers of all 
preamble, “ And whereas, in case the countries, and gloriously effected a peace, 
acts and proceedings of the several per- He gloried also ivhis other couihryman, 
sons concerned or employed in such ap- the duke of Wellington ; lie had sSved the 
prehending, committing, imprisoning, and world; but he (sir F. Flood) had never 
detaining in custody, an^’dispersing, and j mentioned one word about his being on 
seizing, and searching, as Aforesaid, should 'he committee. Thanks -to the loyalty of 
'Se called in question, it may be impossible "he people of Ireland—thanks to the pro- 
for them to justify or defend the same," bity of her magistrates—thanks to the ex- 
the words immediately following be left cellence of her government, it had not 
out—“ without an open disclosure of the been found necessary to extend the Sus- 
infonnation given, and the means by pension act to Ireland. She had sc* an 
which the sijid traitorous designs ari(l un- example to England; and, therefore*, ho 
lawful purposes were discovered; and it wys sorry -to 'hear a right lion, baronet 
is necessary, for the safety and protection going back to cruelties committed twenty 


t 
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be nxw'k'sVdtrwr*. ail. He wondered *to 
hear that right hon. baronet recommend 
that any damages incurred should be t*aid 
out of the public m«ney. Was eco- 
nomy ? It was fc^ious and grange, he 
-must say, to hear such language 'cerniftjt 
from a person who had filled the place of I 
chancellor of the* exchequer fur Irelluid, 
and ft ! Jed it very well too, and with ,^r*at 

benefit to his country. 11 -* - 1 

.bill, ndt as 
long to eithe 


alter the enactments. He thought these 
enactments ought not to her agreed 
to, as they were in every sense ob- 


years age in Ireland, and quoting them 
Examples for this country. Tho’statui 
of limitations would prevent the recur¬ 
rence of such times, and they should npt I jectionable, and lie wished^ by means 

' of the proposed amendment, to put the 
bill into such a shape as that the pre¬ 
amble, as altered, should be carried into 
execution by a change in the clauses which 
followed. 

Mr. IV. Smith thought that the bill, as 
proposed, had in view, not the safety of 
the state,»l|ut the security of a few indivi- 
Sluals. It acted .only for .one party, but 
t party which we maintained was most 
tfS p«.'se*t bill deprived 
redrew*. It went upon the 


his country. He voted^ir this | timt party which 
as a party man ; h* di/ not be-,! irlured, wer® by 
jitlier side of tlxj H oil se. Hu j o4all means of ri 

i . .... : J_1___ u. _i ?•. .•_l 


supnArteii it as an independent member j unconstitutional principle, 
of •atliarnent. lie would jnot* say any»j who were acre-ted weie i 


hear others speak than himself. 

The amendnqfent was negatl^wL 
Sir .J. Newport moved an amendment, 
providing that pivment shoqjd Tie made 
from the public revenue oI’miuI** damages 
and costs fan should he awarded to anj»ag* 
griqvcd person in a court of justice. This 
principle TO', k*. said, recognize^ in the 
case of ve-sels captured* illegally, when 
V-osts and damages were awarded against 
the«ca:»tors, if it appeared that they had 


that" all those 

. „ - -guifty, whereas, 

moc. He did not rise for the love of i the presumption of law was that they were 
tailing; for he wouldf^rather, any day#j ininfecnt until it was otherwise proved. 

) This bill shut every door of redress on 
! those whojhad sufi’ered in their persons or 
characters. He conceived an opportu¬ 
nity should be allbrded to them to prove 
their innocence, and that the expenses in¬ 
curred by the parties against whom actions 
might be brought, should he borne by the 
public.* 

The amendment was negatived. 

Sir W. Burroughs %aid, that the object 
of th<* bill was not onljato protect the se- 
acted with a view to the advancement of, crStary oP state, the privy council, and 
the public service. lit such case, the costs • the magistrates,,but all persons who were 
and damages wore allowed out of the | in any way concerned in the late arrests, 
droits of admiralty. Why sHbuld not the imprisonments, and searchings of houses. 
public pay the price of its own safety ? j This w&s most objectionable, because the 
Anxious a« he nlwus was for public ecu-* s’5ThLvpay#ction which might be deemed 
nomv, he should never look for it at the 1 necessary for magistrates and others. 


cxpeii.-e 
should n 


of a dereliction of duty—he 
•r attempt to rob individuals, or 
avo'd throning cm the public purge, in¬ 
stead of throwing on individuals, v^hat was 
necessary for the public safety. 

The Mtornry-Uener it said, that the ob¬ 
ject of the hill was, t*> prevent the neces¬ 
sity s>f laying the evident 1 " on which fha- 


necessary 

ought not^o be extended to those persons 
who, without any warrant or authority, 
entered the houses of individuals to search 
for papers.* lie therefore should move as 
an amendment <o the preamble, tfiaTM^er 
the words “ all psoceedings whatsoever 
agains^” the Aords “ any person or per¬ 
sons" should be omitted, for the purpose 


gistrates or others acted, before a jury; and j of inserting the following : “ his majo.-tv’s 

.. 1 ‘‘-* '. “ J - M»cretary of states the members of the 

qjrivy council, all alffgistrates, peace offi¬ 
cers, and constables." By this means, 

! the persons engaged in the jfuppression^f 
■ riots and arrest of po-sons would be sulK, 


yetthisclause made thwputilie pay damages 
and costs. Damages could only be given 
after adiscussionofall thefacts and circum¬ 
stances before a jury; because it would 
not*be contended, that any damage* 


which any body could guess at, should bfc ; ciently protected by the bill, and it would * 
paid out of tlie public coffers of the state. ' ‘' 1 * ’ ■’ ’ 

They could not adopt this clause without 
making the preamble a complete collection 
qf«inintelligiblc nonsense. 

Sir John Newport said, that he wished 
so to alter the preamble as that the 
House should afterwards be obliged to 


not be extended to those whom the laws 
ought not to protect. • 

The Attorney General observed, that as 
far as the searching houses for papers, 
Ac. was concerned, the bill* was meant 
only to protect those who searched the 
houses of persons who were in custody, or 
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who liad been afterward* arrested, or 
tltose who had been engaged in riotous 
assemblies, ire. It did not go to protect 
those who had entered without authority ] 
to Bearcli houses under other circum¬ 
stances. The amendment was therefore 
unnecessary.” 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Brougham moved, that after the 
words “ for or on account of. any act, 
matter, or tiling, by him or them done 
or commanded, ordered, djnccted, or 
advised to be. done 6ince the 26th day p 
January 1817,” there \fs added the woms 
“ which may have been ncctssary.” | 

The Attorney Gffieral objected to Uiis 
amendment as superfluous. By the pro¬ 
per interpretation'of the bill, and of every 
statute similarly worded, the protection 
afforded was understood only to extend 
to such acts as were necessary for accom¬ 
plishing the objects in view., A magis¬ 
trate was supposed to commit no act of 
rigour which was not called for in execu¬ 
tion of the duty imposed upon him. To 
adopt the amendment, therefore, would be 
introducing useless words ; but this would 
not be the only evil. The adoption of 
the amendment would excite doubts as to 
the enactment of^other statutes where 
similar words wpre omitted. A1J laws 
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regarding the conduct of magistrates sup¬ 
posed them to be liable to damages for 
excess of rigour in executing their duty: 
but from tfce first to the last statute in the 
statute book, the wofds “ acts winch may 
be necessary ,' f had not been intsod^WuT’S 
Mr. Tierney said, that the hoifr and 
learned gentleman, wVo opposed the 
amendment on the common principles of 
law, ought to have renjembered that the 
present bill was a violation of/til law, and, 
therefore, that it ought not to be tried by 
'Sifch a test. 1 He wax of opinion, that the 
language of the bill should be rendered as 

S recise, and as guarded as possible, and 
e put it to the House, "whether he was 
asking too much wheivhe requested them 
not to object to theryinsertion of three o* 
four words, not limiting* the indemnity 
claimed by ministers, but defining the ex¬ 
tent to which the law of'the country had 
*beea set at nought ? 

Mr. Lockhart was against any alteration 
in the bill. As it now stood it did not 
preclude any individual from the sort of 
remedy in a court of justice whlph he 
could expert to have, if the warns pro¬ 
posed were introduced. 

Mr. Wynn bad no objection to the 


ords being added, as they would not 
eaketr the force of the bill. 1 

The House then divided on Mr. 
rouglmm’s amendment : Ayes, 39 ; 
es, .149. On the qpw>tia4^£bat the 
bill do pass, t 

<Jlr. Brougham said, he did not wish to 
pi' 0 vo%|k any discussion in the present 
stage of the measure^ut lie was anxious 
Jn protest on his own part, and on the 
part of his hpn. /riends, against its being 
imagined that they had less objection to 
K/^'oassing of the bill, either in «ronse- 
qudncV of the arguments which were 
urged ityeupport of it, or from the circum¬ 
stance erf their attempting to qualify it 
by amendments. He and they we*:e as 
desirous Vat tjiat moment as before to tarow 
their hostility to* the detestable principle 
upon which the w nole bill was foundetl. 

Mr. Tierney said, it was his intention, 
on a fowwir evening, to* r have delivered 
his opiiyons on the subject; but he had 
abandohed^tliat intention from a convic¬ 
tion thafcnit WSs" quite unnecessary after 
•thttspeechcs of his lion, and leaned friend 
who had just quitted his place (sir S. 
Romilly), and his hon. @**«HlSiThed friend 
who had just sat down. He should avail 
himself, however, of the present oppor¬ 
tunity to declare, that he believed ^this 
to be one of the most detestable mea¬ 
sures that cvc-r'waff introduced into 
liament. • 

Mr. JVytfn was of opinion that the mea¬ 
sure was a necessary one. 

Mr. Peter Moore entered his protest 
against a bill sd fraught with injustice. 
The bill was then passed. 


pnr- 


IIOUSE OF LORDS. 

* Monday, March 16. 

Window Tax in* Ireland..] *Tlie 
Marquis of Dutvnshire presented two pe¬ 
titions, one fro'Jt the city of Dublin, and 
the other from the town of Belfast, com¬ 
plaining generally.,of the excessive bur¬ 
then of taxes, but especially distinguish¬ 
ing the Window tax as that which, 
in-their opinion, bore most unfaiijy as 
Well as most heavily upon them. ' The 
Unable marquis said, that when the window- 
tax was originally proposed at a period 
previous to t the Union, Mr. Corry, then 
chancellor of thq exchequer in Ireland, 
had urged it merely as a war tax, to sub¬ 
sist only foe a limited time. The‘tux, 
hpwever, grievous as it was felt to be in 
Ireland, was continued from year to year. 
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in spite of various remonstrances urged! Castles accordingly carried a w»y and 
ift the most temperate manner at Various! sold. The petition went on to set forth 
meetings in a multitude of instances. that the petitioner had been‘detained in 
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was no party question.' The cause had 
been tak**n tip bjvnll classes and descrip¬ 
tions of men, whfc, though they had wil¬ 
lingly submitted to the privations which 
they believed to be r^cessary irr anrtirgent 
moment, yet trustaL in rational expecta¬ 
tion and in the confident reliance o» the*! 
word of a respectable minister, that the 
burden would be temoveu as sooii as the 
cause for imposing it should have cef***^ 
They found themselves mistaken, jk. tax 
ith had been proposed eft expedient 
for maintaining a necessarj^and indispen¬ 
sable war, and which had bgen agreed to 
on tUe express condition thqf; vf was 
ceasff at the conclusion 5f the war, still 
contniued, and still excited murmurs and 
dissatisfaction. The petitioners wSer^ac- 
tuated by the purest motiveHf M 4uit they 
could not complacently refrain aimlongcr 
from appealing to the liberalityjpitf equity 
of parliament, for redress under »f oppres¬ 
sive a grievance. They wore the more c-sn- 
plident of finding their petitions favourat\Jy 
received, 3STfTTfe«wsdom and justice pf the 
legislature had prevented the occasion of 
ifipiilar petitions from the people of Eng¬ 
land, who enjoyed the advantage, in point 
of taxes, of the change which had taken 
place from a state of wSr to tliat of peace 
—The petitions were ordered to lie on 
tile table. • 


^prison till the month of June, when he 
was tried for high treason, and acquitted. 
The petition concluded by praying the 
House to impeach his majesty’s ministers 
for their conduct, ami also to take his case 
inte consideration, and‘redress liis suffer¬ 
ing^—Oadered to be printed. 


irv$ * i 
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Monday , March 1(>. 

Petition ok Thomas Pkeston.] 

Mr. Alderman Wood presented a petition 
from J liomas Preston, late a prisoner in 
the Tower. The petitioner stated himself 
to lufve bfen taken up on the 4th of De¬ 
cember, 1816, and carried before Mat¬ 
thew JVood, esq. then lord^nayor of Lofi- 
dou, by whom he was dismissed, on his 
proving,* to the satisfytibif of the said 
1V1. Wood, esq. that the charges preferred 
against him were groundless. lie was 
afterwards again taken before the sai/e 
lord ihayor, and vas committed to prison, 
where he remained five days, cut off from 4 with a statement by that able engineer. 


Npvy Ejtimiatcs.] The House hav¬ 
ing resolved itseft' into a Committee of 
Supply, to whiclV the Navy Estimates 
referred? \ » •• 

George JVarre'Ader, in rising to 
move the Navy Estima'Jes, observed, that 
tlie observations which* it wife necessary 
for him to offer, might be compressed 
within a very narrow space. The com¬ 
mittee were»aware that the navy estimates 
had, of latp years, been laid before the 
House in so simple a shape, that a detailed 
explanation of them was no longer called 
for. For the last twenty years they had 
been printed in such^i manner that every 
item could be taken into consideration ; 
and in the Jast two years the subject had 
been so ably treated by the committees of 
finance, that he did pot know that he- 
could <jo his duty better^han by referring 
the4101186 to their reports, for the fullest 
and clearest information. The committee 
must know, that during the war the ex¬ 
pense of the civil department o£ the navy 
had considerably increased, # and much of 
|/ih’l^-r.'j**v<i*main a permanent charge, as- 
arrangements had been made for bringing 
the whole K the *work that was formerly 
done in the merchants’ yards, into the 
King's yards. This was a measure which 
had long b'lpn considered to be cxceed- 
ingly desirable, not merely as one pFbeh^> 
tive of economy, but, as a measure ealeu-* 
lated to furnish better ships than were- 
produce?! in the old way.—Another large 
branch in the expenditure of the navy,, 
which had been referred to in the eighth 
jj/iort of the comnftiftee of finance, was 
that connected* with the public works 
the naval yqlds. These would be 
the report, together 


communication with his friends. While 
thus confined, Castles, a person of uni¬ 
versal notoriety, went jp his residence, 
No^, Greys to ke-p lace, where he falsely 
represented himself to petitioner's daugh¬ 
ter to have been authorized by the pct% 
tioner to dispose of his furniture, which 


m - * 
found detailed in 


Mr. Rennie, wffich would render it unne¬ 
cessary for him to take up the time of*the 
committee on the subject. The commit¬ 
tee whc aware, from the nature of all 
works\arried on immediateljs near the 
sea, that it was most desirable to com¬ 
plete them as soon as possible. Besides, 
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tke materials and labour in a time of 
peace were so much cheaper, that though 
a4arge sum might, in one or two years, 
hare been expended, it would in the end 
beproductive of considerable diminution 
re the expense. That considei ation had 


contributed to produce the increase in the j of "enterprise which distinguished 

__ * _v • i i’ __13 A_._ ji_ „ l.. _- 


amount in this branch of the present esti¬ 
mates, to which he had before alluded. 
Every practicable reduction had. been-' at¬ 
tended to. The works at Sheerness and 
Chatham had done away the expenditure 
tb a much larger amourittcin the estab'lisl/t 
meets on the river.—TJeere remained true 
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Hid not afford those opportunities for 
Wrilliarit enterprize and daring achieve* 
nient which necessarily grew out of a 
state of war^ but there were undertake 
ings, oven in times of speaecw in- *hfeh 
the courage, skill, and \iersevering spirit 


the 


British*sailor, might be most usefully 
displayed. r An expc^flffion, the object of 
erhich was very important to the worMj _ 
was now about ,-to leave our shores, it 
had ever been ‘the bodst of this country, 
hjswtin war it defended the weak'Against 
tlie' stvong, and in peace it had always 


observations. In 
sent session some 


point on wliiait ho wished tV> offer a t{ w J been fVemtost to make those arduous 
" * ” '* ' exertiont to (attend tlie limits of geogra¬ 

phical knowledge which her greutenavfel 
means afforded her peculiar opportunities 
of attempting With success. At prepent, 
in various pnrts df the world, active"and 
intcttigfnt officers were oinking surveys of 
coasts bsrterto unexplor'cd, or but very 
iinperfiyrtly known. The expedition now 
about to ^u* di spa tched to the arctic re¬ 
gions wrtwJd attempt to solve a problem 


e course -of the [pe 
tservations had escaped 
gentlemen,'■which'seemed to indicate an 
opinion, that that important branch ot 
British power, the navy, had heen'tieg- 
lected by the government. Though this 
bad appeared to be the opinion of some 
honourable members, from what had inci¬ 
dentally escaped them when other matters 
were in debate, he could not believe tlmt 


such an idea was sgrioudy entertained, '"hitv-t interesting to maritime soence. To 


The navy was felt by government to be 
the bulwark of the nation—the great 
source of its glory—and every thing had 
been attended to tl^at promised to give it 
strength and efficiency. — Pensions had 
been given of late years, not*merely to 
disabled seamen, but to .those who nrght 
one day be called upon to serve their 
country again. There were at present no 
less than 35,0()0 pensioners belonging to 


services of this sort, he trusted British 
sailors^ would long be-c.BrPHPh ; but if 
circumstances should again plunge us in 
a war, that powerful arm of defence, our 
navy,, would again be put forth with a 
degree of strength and rapidity that had 
never- been equalled in the history- of 
the country. ‘Notwithstanding the fears 
of some geYitlemcn, it would be seen, 
that there never was a period w hen this 


Greenwich Hospital, a grcat 4 Swu»hef' r &f'' country, in the event of a war breaking 
whom were able to serve again ir'there | out, could so 'effectually displny, in all 


should be found occasion t<f call upon 
there. The arrangements which had been 
made were such, that ap expedition could 
now be fitted out sooner than at any 
forr.rij'f period. He might be'allowed to 
n>emind the' House t»ow rapidly, in one 
recent instance, an expedition had been 
got ready for sea. The expedition with 
which it was prepared ‘was as unexam¬ 
pled as was its efficiency when complete. 
To this the distinguished officer wlw 
commanded it (lord l*xmou\h) hadboAie 
his testimony, and thd[ brilliant manner 
Jfa which the service on which it was 
* sent had been accomplished, was well cal- 
culated to remove every dbubt. Looking 
at those things—at what was done for — 
and what had so lately been done by the 
navy, it must be seen that the fear that 
die navy had not been properly attended 
to—had not been kept in a proper state 
of efficiency, was vain. A state of peace 


parts of the world, the elastic power of 
its naval arm. The hon. baronet con¬ 
cluded with moving, “ That a sum not 
exceeding 2.480,080/. 17.*. f hi. be granted 
to his majesty, for defraying the ordinary 
establishment of the navy lor '.‘lie ‘year 
ISIS.” r 

‘Sir M. IV. Hidtn/ observed, that if he 
had any objections generally to ^he vote 
proposed, they had been done away by 
the eighth report of the committee of fi¬ 
nance. He did not mean to oppose the 
vibe proposed in any of its items, hut 
Ivthat which referred to the puisne lords of 
jfthe Admiralty, and in that he thought 
some alteration was absolutely necessary. 
With this, view he should move, as an 
amendment, tint the proposed grant 
Bhould be reduced in the sum of 2/19(1?. 
which wan now applied as the salaries tff 
t*vo of the lords of the Admiralty, who 
could in his firm opinion be' dispensed 

. t 
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with without any detriment to the publij 
service. He hoped the committee woul 
Recollect, that when he, on a former occ* 
gSOP f * made a mutton for (he reduction* of 
two out ofjthe six lords of the Admiralty ,4 
it was urged a*|an objection, that these 1 
places were necessary, as they gave* an 
opportunity to miiysters to astjpP their 
mends, and also, 4hat they were necessary 
fa affording a fit senool for thfe ed-ugaties 
of young statesmen. This was in-effect 
the defence then set upVor the. continu¬ 
ance gf places which were wholly mayf- 
eessary, and jf he had not heard sufch ar¬ 
guments gravely stated in their f/our, he 
should* not have felt it his dutyfto be so 
stroirif in his opposition to piem. It was 
saidion that occasion, that’ if thlce situa-, 
tiorfi were abolished, the Crown would be 
deprived of a portion oi^ts fair patronage J 
With respect to that ground, he conceived, 
that no place yrhich was in itoatf useless 
ought to be kept up, merely to strengthen 
the patronage of the Crown, which was 
already so great. Bui with gespect to 
the second ground, that of educating 
young statesmen, he thought the commit- 
"*Trr ‘irniin~~in_«ar_witli him, that those 
young statesman ought to pay for their 
tjwn education. The sum, it was true, 
was # only 2,000/. but in that small amount, 
the principle was the great object. What 
thg peculiar course ofi knowledge was in 
w£}ich the minds of these* young states¬ 
men were trained, he was not informed 
enough correctly to describe. He was 


suttee hud that night witnessed jthe pro¬ 
gress of improvement in the hon. barouct 
£a laugh]. Why antirsery should be estab¬ 
lish edut the Admiralty for young statesmen, 
he wa* at a loss to guess. He had been 
favoured with'the sight of a work* which 
had «becy not long ago published 'by a 
gentleman connected with the Admiradty- 
(Mr. Croker) which, perhaps, Was 
to form part of the plan of education. It 


for the improvement of some of th< 


;liese 

Sacking statesmen. [Hear! andalaugjrj 
He could not however but express hi% 
disapprobation of the work being put intoJ 
auch inexperienced hands; for in one part 
gf it a great deal was said in favour of 
(Charles 1st, and of his tpitig an excellent 
spa and a good king. Tie did not think 
Suca* doctrine was likely to improve the 


* See Vol. 85, p* 654. 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 
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constitutional education of the young 
lords of the Admiralty. But this was not 
the only literary production*which eras* 
nated from the Admiralty-board, foe 
there were several, no doubt, very valuable 
articles which appeared in the Quarterly 
Review, originating from the same source, 
and all for the instruction and improve* 
mgnt of the young statelmen. * He trusted 
that committee would go with him in his 
view of such situations as those he now 
mentioned. He was inclined to hope for 
K sfrong support/to his amendment, in 
qmisequence of t\e result of the motion 
wlich was made b$,hi%noUc friend (lord 
Alt born) a few evenings back, on the 
suojectrof the leathei^tax. He trusted, 
that tlie bon. member# on the other side 
of the House, who had voted on that 
occasion for the motion of his noble friend, 
would not qow leave the chancellor of the 
exchequer in the lurch, but that as they 
had voted for the removal of a portion of 
the taxes, they would not leave the bur* 
den of providing for unnecessary places 
upon him. The hop. baronet concluded 
by moving, as an amendment, “ That a 
sum not exceeding 2,478,680/. 17s. 3d* 
be granted for defraying the ordinary 
establishments of the Navy for the year 

isn8.*; • 

Lord Casllereagh did not rise for the 
purpose of arguing the question which 
had before been* decided, upon the pro* 
priety of keeping up the present number 
of lordwof the Admiralty. On the occa* 


willing, however, to admit that the com-J sins -j&hjuh had been referred to, the 


question had been fully looked at in every 
point of vHw. The board was now as w 
liad existed for more than a century past, 
and fewer comnyssioners, when it was 
considered yhdl some were wanted at the 
outports, it did not appear to hinTwanu lff 
be sufficient. All tye suggestions of tn» 
committee of finance had been attended 
to. The hon. baronet had very plea* 
santly.stated so* much of the argument 


fras intituled, “ Storigs fbl* Voung Chil- that had been used, in the former debate 
dren(hid he had no doubt was intended So the Admiralty loqjb, as served his pur 


*p8se. He had done it with so much 
fancy, that feeling he could not follow^m 


the same vein, He would abstain altogm 
tber from the attempt. 

Mr. Eunices said, he could so far con¬ 
firm the statement of his noble friend as 
to'atate that the committee of finance had 
great reason to be satisfied with tbe eco¬ 
nomy • introduced into various depart¬ 
ments, ind vith tbe attention paid to all 
tbe suggestions they had thought it their 
(4B) 
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duty*to throw out. He had read that 
morning a minute respecting the ordnance 
department,' formerly the most expensive, 
which had afforded him great satisfaction, J 
and he trusted it would be equally satis* ' 
factory to the House when it came before 
them. 

After the gallery was cleared for a 
division, attd just as the tellers were pro* 
ceeding to count, Mr.*Wi!berforoe enticed 
at one of the doors, but immediately re¬ 
treated. The tellers, however, having 
seen him, followed aiii brought hiAi ior; 
when he was asked by the chairman«*of 
the committee^ whether he had heard/he J 
question put ? to which ho replied in file 
negative. The Chairman then'ordered 
the questidh to b^ read to him, which was 
done, and then asked him which way he 
■voted ? Mr. Wilberforce replied, for the 
Ayes, but took his seat among the Noes. 
Mr. Lyttleton then observed, ,that he saw 
a member among the Noes, who had de¬ 
clared he meant to vote with the Ayes; 
and contended that he ought not, there¬ 
fore, to be told in liis present situation; 
he meant the hon. member for Bramber. 
—Mr. Wilberforce admitted that he had 
for a moment neglected his,duty; and 
coming into the ^Jouse when the com¬ 
mittee was on the point of dividing, with¬ 
out even knowing tne subject off the debate, 
he had endeavoured to withdraw, but had 
been followed by the tellers, one of whom 
had dragged him from the place to which 
he had retreated, an#-that in his Confusion 
he had declared he should vteaLwith^he^ 
Ayes, when he really meant to votfe with 
the Noes, being determined td vote in the 
opposite side to the individual who had 
brought’him forward ggainst his will, in 
order to prevent his being Seated so in 
—The chairman .stated, that he 
•conceived tne hon. rpember was perfectly 
justified in changing his mind, and voting 
one way, after declaring his intention 
to vote another [Hearv hear!] — Lord 
Folkestone called the attention of the 
House to the declaration of the hc.t. 
member, that, without regard to principle 
of the merits of the case, he voted from 
^/he sole motive of disappointing the teller 
Whoflted brought him into the House; 
«nd was proceeding to contend, that it 
wmthe duty of both the tellers to bring 
in any member wham they found in that 
•ituation, when he was interrupt^} by a 
call of order* and the Chairman repeated, 
that the hon. member had a right to re¬ 
tract any declaration of his intentions 
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made in error, and he was accordingly 
mounted among the Noes > 

V On the division the numbers were; 
For the Amendment, 58; Against it, 85 ; 
majority, 27. ' „ 

* List qf the Minority. 

p«jriscount Lamb, hon. W, 

Baker, John v-_.-i.__ i-— 

Baukes, lldnry 
Jlabington, Thomas 
BiRtcrworth, Jov’ 


Barclay, Charles 
rflTtn, Joseph 
BarncV James 
BurdettV^ir R 
Brough alp, Heqry 
Carter, John 
Calvert, C- r 
Calcraft, JohTi . 

Curwen, J.C. J 

Campbell, hon. J. 
Durfeanlion, viscount 
Douglas^Wh. F. S. 
Fereussyn, sir R. C. 
Folkcstonq, viset. 
Finlay, Kidman 
|*Ga^kell, Benjamin 
Grenfell, Fascoe 
G6rdon, llobert 
Guises sir Win. , 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hornby, F.d. 

Hughrs, W. L. 
lloworth, Humph. 
Laknu-he, John,' •• 
Latouche, Robt* 
Lambton, J.*G. 


Lyttelton, hon. W, H- 
fLefevre, Chas. S„ 
Lemon, sir Wm. 
Marryat, Joseph 
Monc.k, sir C. 

Martin, John * 
Morpeth, viset. 
Madocks, Wm. A. '• 
Newman, R. W. 
Neville, hon. L, 
Newport, sir John 
Ord,Wm. T 
Osborne, lord F.; 
Pole, sir C. M. 
Protheroe, Ed. 

Pyifl, Francis 
Roniilly. sir S. 

Smith, llobt. 

Smith, John 
Smyth, J. II. 

Sharp, Richard 
Scfto p . e arl o. 
Tiffncy, rt. hon. G. 
Webb, Edward 
Waldcgrave, hon. K 
Warre, J. A. « 
Wood, Matthew 
Teller. 

Ridley, sir M. W. , 


The resolution was then agreed to. 
Sir G. Warrender next moved, “ That 
1,787,181/., be* granted for defraying the 
charge of what may be necessary for the 
building, rebuilding, and repairs of ships 
of war in his majesty s and the merchants 
yards,, and other extra works over and 
above what is proposed to be done upon 
the Heads oi wear, tear, and ord>nary for 
the year 1818.’’ , 

*Sir M. IV. Ridley regretted thaV not¬ 
withstanding the notice which had been 
taken on a VoVmtr occasion, of a very 
meritorious class of individuals, Svho had 
Served as pursers in the navy, nothing 
hdd been done for their relief. Severn 
persons who had long held such situations, 
Irwere now to be found begging in the 
streets, and there was one instance of a 
man who ljad been a purser of seven years 
standing, who* ys at present on board 
one of the ships for the reception of fhrt- 
titute seamen, where he was glad to $e 
received to prevent starvation. .Tne 
committee, he hopra, would take this 
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subject into consideration, particularly an 
a very small subs would be sufficient foe 
their relief. Tie reduction which he had 
had the honoui of proposing as to the 
lords of the Admiralty, would be sqfficient 
for that purpose^ 

Mr. Croker observed, that the persons 
who had beeu named were not«pArser^ 
but clerjcs who hri acted as such. The 
^Admiralty-board hinl found it* iiupcgsib. 1 .? 
to do any thing for them without opening 
a door to many claims Which it yrolild be 
impo^ible to comply with. Thoscxg^b 
had been pursers were allowed Iiaif-pay, 
•hut it was impossible to give it fo those 
‘persona to whom the hcqi. barf net had* 
alkid/d, as they did not come wnhin that 

cl JT ; 

\ke resolution was then agreed to. 

High Bailiff of ^Vestmil'sucu.]* 
Mr. Marsh nc»t rose, for thfc-pm-pose of 
moving, in the* committee, that« sum of 
money should be granted to tne High 
Bailin’ of Westminster, to^remiyierate him 
for losses sustained in con*scqucnce of«th® 
election m a member to serve- in parlia- 
'^nci’it for-4betiNQ4g, in the year 1812. *lt 
was a case, he observed, of pure, un- 
anixed justice, and lie conceived that he 
should weakten.it, if he were to detail the 
circumstances at any length. The claim 
cape recommended by the committee, to 
wpich, four years ago, it was referred. 
In 180G and 1S07 two severe contests 
took place for the city of Westminster: 
and, according to the invariable practice^ 
of his predecessors, the high bailiff did 
that, which, if he had not done, the elec* 
tion could not be brought to a proper 
issue. It was evident, in a place like 
Westminster, where the election was of 
a popular character, and where nh regu¬ 
lar bailing was set apart for conducting 
it in, that, if hustings were not erected, 
scenes of riot and confusion would take 
place, totally subversive of the rights of 
the electors. The htyfi bailiff, however, 
erected "hustings, at a considerable ex 
pense, but the money was never refunde 
by the candidates. He in consequcd£e 
brought an actipn for it in the court o£ 
Kings-bench, but a verdict was given* 
against him, leaving him a sufferer to the 
amount of 1,500/. He begged the atten¬ 
tion of the committee Jm tffis circum¬ 
stance, that the high bailiff did not .ask 
Compensation for the sum of money to 
which he had alluded as expended in 
1806 and 1807; ha only required tffe 
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minor sum of 800/: being a moiety of 
what he had laid out in 1812.. Parlia¬ 
ment had recognised the (injustice and 
•hardship of the former loss which fell on 
the high bailiff, and they let no time 
elapse before they endeavoured to relieve 
him. With that view the 51st of the king, 
which assimilated ejections in Westmin¬ 
ster to those that to*ok place in other 
plwds, yas enacted, which rendered can¬ 
didates liable to the expense incurred for 
the erecting of hustings. But they did 
\jot? in tftat %utute, provide for the 
arrange and anomalous case of an involun- 
t*y candidate. The jugbJbailiff having 
bfen refused payment by an honourable 
baronef -(sir F. Burde.t) he brought his 
action against him, but he did not suc¬ 
ceed ; the court of King’s-bench holding, 
that, that honourable baronet was not a 
candidate jvithin the meaning of the act. 
l]ut surety, in justice, it could not be 
said, that he was not entitled to the 
money he had laid out. What inference 
could be drawn from this act, which ren¬ 
dered it compulsory, on the high bailiff to 
incur ex’penses in the erection of hustings, 
&e. bu^ that it was meant by the legisla¬ 
ture that Ip should be reimbursed i It 
would be extraordinary indeed, if the le¬ 
gislature intended, at tjp same moment, 
to cxempufrom its operation certain indi¬ 
viduals, who certainly were not specifi¬ 
cally mentioned *in the act, and were not 
therefore supposed to be candidates with¬ 
in its meaning. W was this legislative 
OKussjjnn. j» the act that m&de it the duty 
of parliament to remunerate him. The 
act in question ^provided that a proper 
place should be erected in Westminster, 
for carrying on the election; and another 
clause direqfed? tlTat the high bailiff should 
be indemnified .for the expense iiiuvjrej} 
in consequence. Was it no? just, then# 
when he was compelled, by an act of par¬ 
liament^ to lay out his money for this 
purpose, and when the interpretation given 
textile Vord “ candidate” militated against 
s claim, that the legislature should stand 
"Award and-grant him that which tljeir 
omission had deprived him of any otnfer 
means of procimng ? It was, as he haH 
before said, d case of pure, unmixed jus¬ 
tice, and he should be sorry to impute to 
the House so slow a sense of justice qs to 
imagine, that they wpuld refuse to agree 
to his motion, which was, “ That a sum 
not exceeding 800/. be grantee^ to his ma¬ 
jesty, to enable his majesty to reimburse 
the High Bailiff of Westminster for E*- 
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penses incurred by him in thd Westmin¬ 
ster EteCiro'q of 1812." 

Mr. fianke.\ protested against the utter 
if regut >'*rity of the present proportion; 
Had the applicant the smallest ciai.n on 
pariiament—which he denied—it was quite 
irregular, in a committee of supply, to 
propcfee any vote except in the form of a 
grant to his majesty; and another irregu¬ 
larity was. that it wa < totally inconsistent 
with the practice of the House, for a mem¬ 
ber to rise up in a committee Of supply, 
and propose a*grant fonthe benefit of ail 
individual, even in the form of a grant 
the service of**he Crown, unless the cwh- 
sent of the Crown to such a proposition 
had been previously signified. ' Had hie 
right hon. friend/ the chancellor of the 
exchequer, received any application on 
the subject ? and if so, had he intirrtated 
the consent of the Crown ? Without such 
an intimation, the motion of tta hon. gen¬ 
tleman—even if its form were not in other 
respects incorrect—would be perfectly un¬ 
constitutional. Nor was this practice in 
the least calculated to give an undue in¬ 
fluence to the Crown. It had been the 
established practice, from the -time of 
queen Anne, that no application to par¬ 
liament for a grant pf public money should 
be made without she consent of the Crown. 
It was a prudent guard which Hhe HrfUse 
had set np against its ow.n prodigality and 
inconsiderateness. If once it were al¬ 
lowed to any honourable gentleman to 
stand up and'proposeany grant ft which 
a feeling of compassion, or perhapS^of 
hsvity, might prompt him, the profusion 
and waste, of which theywere Accustomed 
to complain on the part of the Crown, 
would soon be out-dose /enfold by the 
exhibition of the same qualities in that 
HeflSe On the irregularity of the pro¬ 
ceeding alone, therefore, without any in¬ 
quiry into the merits of the'ease—yhich he 
was nevertheless quite prepared to dispute 
—he would oppose the diotion in limine. 

'fhe Chairman of the Committee (Mr. | 
Brogden) apologizW for an omission 
drey. The consentof the Cr&wn had been ^ 
jfgnified to the proposition, but he had 
wtaitted to communicate it, to the com¬ 
mittee. 

-*Mr. Banket observed, that that did not 
4#m&ve his objection to the irregularity of 
Hie form in which the hon. gentleman had 
brought forward his motion. r 
The Ckainftaii remarked, thflt that 
thight be rectified by moving for the sum 
in the fohn of a grant to bis majesty. 


Htgk Bailiff of [111$ 

if The Chancellor Of the Hxehequet mid, 

| mat the present applies* on was unquest 
ttonably sanctioned by the report of thO 

f committee four years ago, and that be 
had signified the consent'of thf Crowd td 
the introduction of the subject to the Cdft- 
B ? d4ration of the House, 
f Mr! M Calvert thought that the emo¬ 
luments of,the high hfinifPe office ought 
to ba made known to the House. It wa«- 
a situation eo.vajimble as to be the object 
of purchase; ana the expense to which it 
appeared the high bailin' had bee*, sub* 
ject* might be no unreasonable burden on 
fchim. \ . f;. 

Mr. &roiigh/ftn said, he was always dis- 
I posed tc! listen to the hon. memb^i* for 
[• Corfe Castle, on questions of economy, 
and was one of fly; last men who would 
(vote for an unjustifiable expenditure of the 
pubKc lnoney in grants, either to the 
Crown wrft individuals, but the present 
appearqn to him to be really a claim of 
strict justice. This gentleman had been 
saddled With a? expense which the legis- 
latere never intended to fal{ on him, 
merely by the unfortunate use, in ap act. 
of parliament, of a wowHflTfffi was not 
technical, and which a court of law had 
construed in a sense different from thetf 
in which it was intended. The observa¬ 
tion of the member for Hertford, that the 
office - was purchased, rendered the high 
bailiff’s claim ‘still stronger. It waB «an 
estate on wfoich parliament had, by mis¬ 
take, imposed a burden, which the pur- 
i chaser of it could by no means have an¬ 
ticipated. And for whose benefit was the 
expenditure in question l For that of the 
public. To blunder in acts of parliament 
was tiot peculiar to the House of Com¬ 
mons but it was peculiarly imperative on 
that House to be accurate in every thing 
which re'pcctcd elections. In* thC act 
under consideration that House hud said, 
th*at the expenses of the hustings, |rc. at 
Westminster t should be borne by the eah- 
I didate or candidates. When thefe words 
were employed by the framers of the act, 
t il was undoubtedly expected by them that 
whoever might be returned to serve for 
(•Westminster, and who professed hit rea- 
(rdiness to serve, would be liable to bear 
his share of the burden. A case had, 
however, occurred, in which a member 
had been returticd who had. not sought 
the honour, and it had been deterqeqpd 
*>y a court of law, that he could not be 
called a candidate, and that therefore‘he 
was hot liable to pay any pan .'of the ax- 
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peases. Undel all these drcuni6t«ace4 
the committee were, in hie opinion,^»oun« 
io justice to mike good his deficiency to 
the high bailiff. I ' 

• Mr. Wyyn va of opinion, that, it was ^ 
highly desirableYbe report made by the 
committee four years ago should be* re¬ 
printed, and io the jianc® of measttbrs, in 
order tpi makfl^tjymn adequate judges of 
Zhe subject,-'mefore They were called»upoa 
to decide on it. He h^d a. strong -objec¬ 
tion to the motiotf. Nor did it appear to 
him that there was any blunder in ^Jfe 
act. The high-bailiffshaving brought his 
; action against sir Francis bwietf, for his ( 
portion of the expense of the fiustings, 
4c .A court of law had qecidtil, that a 
matrwas not a candidafe, whp hid not of-*) 

- fertd his services to the electors ; and that 
he was not liable to pa^his share of th% 
expenses, unless he baa revered himself 
a party to the proceedings. Were it other¬ 
wise, what^ntolerable injustice flight be 
inflicted on any man, by expoyng him to 
the payment of some hutulj&'dfcof pounds, ) 
in consequence of his being proposed to re* ' 
gpreyent Westminster without his concur- | 
ence. liTdtiwjqyoposition as the present 
were acceded to, it would be advisable to 
' pass a general bill, to declare how such ex¬ 
penses should henceforward be jjornc; 
otherwiseparliamentwould unquestionably 
be called upon to pay*all future charges of j 
a^irailar nature. The sumnlso appeared to 
him to bo extravagant. He*could hardly 
conceive how so large a sum as BOO/, could 
be expended in the construction of hust* 
ings, as tlie materials of Vhich they were 
composed need not to be afterwards 
wasted. Perhaps the best course would 
be for the boo. gentleman to withdraw his 
motion, and defer taking any farther steps 
until the report of the former committee 
wa4 printed. 

Mr. brougham sajd, he was counsel 
agaipst the high-bailiff, When he broi%ht 
bis actions, and he was therefore anxious 
to do Am justice, bja exjjllinmg his case 
distinctly. He was non-suited in his ac¬ 
tion against sir F. Burdett; but, in 
oth^r against lord Cochrane he hai 
ceeQed. The-expense was somewheae 
about 1,700/. and he recovered a moiety 
of that sum—the otifer moiety he now 
sought from the House. It;was made a 
matter of surprise that fqxpense was so 
gW.at. Now, the noble lord suffered judg¬ 
ment to go by default, and the damages 
tom assessed 'before the sheriff A ®>i- 
auM investigation .of she Account took 
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place; proof was given as to all the items j 
Eind the plaintiff did not receive sixpence 
fnore than he was entitled to? on the most 
unquestionable evidence. The expense 
was ml\mere\y incurred by the purchase 
lof timber for the hustings; the hiring of 
g)oll-clerk6 and their assistants, occasioned 
a considerable part pf it. By the act, it 
wwJmperative on the High-bailiff, when A 

C elt was.demandedf to cause hustings to 
e erected. He understood it was a tem¬ 
porary actj and bad either expired, or 
yroiHd expire tlyy year, [le thought it 
Aus necessary that a new act should be 
ptksed to guard the high bailiff in future. 
Bat in the first instance, they ought to 
.repair ftie injustice already done. It was 
of very little use to sty, “We will not 
allow you to lose 16 or 1,700/. in future; 
but we will not reimburse you for what 
you have already lost.’’ 

* Mr. JVypn said, that if the demand was 
confined to the election of 1812, it ought 
to be observed, that no poll had taken 
place at that time ; and he could not con¬ 
ceive hoiv an expense of 800/. could be 
incurred during the few hours which 
elapsed.from tlie beginning to the end of 
the electiqp. 

Mr. Brougham replied, that it was im¬ 
perative on the high* I^ailiff to have the 
huttings and the poll-clerks, &c. ready. 
It was impossible for him to know whe¬ 
ther or not there would be a poll until the 
time arrived ; and such a city as West¬ 
minster* could not exposed to all the 
tfimujt that would arise from a delay in 
the ‘commencement of the poll, in the 
event of fts being demanded. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the mistake was 
on the part of jhe high bailiff, in not 
bringing h$ diction for the whole of the 
expenses against lord Cochrane, wfuajwas 
a candidate, and fgam whoift he had ob» 
tained only a moiety.' 

Mr.* Bathurst said, that one of the 
plaintiff’s counsel, Mr. Richardson, nfade 
fmotion on that*subject, but the lourt 
eld, that, as thertrwas no joint interest 
the candidates, the liability was 
rate. Whatever provision it niightV»c 
deemed necessmy to make hereafter, whs 
not now the'question. The question was, 
whether parliament had not thrown a great 
duty on the high bailiff, which was not 
necessarily incidental to his office ? Tlie 
act did throw on him this burden, which 
was rermerly only known bjt the sheriffs 
of counties; and why should not parlia¬ 
ment grant him an indemnification,, under 
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his peculiar circumstances, when theu 
intention evidently was, that he shoulc 
not lose oy their enactment ? They said, 
the expense must be defrayed by thefcan¬ 
didates. But that intention was d .vatet 
by a particular circumstance, nfi. did 
not take the office with this burden ap-| 
pended to it. Parliament had caused it, 
and parliament werfe bound to prcy&nt 
him from being injured by it. The uefhp^d 
had been for years in existence; and 
gentlemen now talked of printing the re¬ 
port, the circumstanced of the? case bfing 
well known. Tn other words, they wetj 
asked to exp^ijd half the suit claimed,fn 
the printing *of the report, before tlXy 
proceeded to consider the case. . * * . 

Mr. Barclay thought the present vote 
might go to establish an important prece¬ 
dent that would apply to other places, in 
one of which—he alluded to the borough 
of Southwark—u considentbTe expense 
had, on a late occasion, been ’thrown on 
the returning officer. He hoped some¬ 
thing nould be done to prevent the re¬ 
currence of such a case, as such claims 
on parliament ought not to be en¬ 
couraged. . 

Mr. C. Calvert said, that, at the last 
Southwark election, when he and a friend 
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( e had pever been repaid, g He therefore 
operand trusted that <$at gentleman, 
ho had been already kejjt four years out 
of hid money, would nof, be allowed to 
suffer fpr his obedience t^> an act of pan. 
liament; but that the Committee would 
his example, that when any 
sag. cast on an individual for the 
service, parlia&fuit would mot per¬ 
mit tjiat individual toroe inju^d if; conse^. 
quence of his performance of it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
til&t /.here were so many cases in ^vhLcb 
tile*operation of .Mi act of parliament 
threw a. loss on -ndividuals, that it (a 
quired vary particular words to distinguish' 
this caseT The charge had been tVrown 
t on the higli Bailiff in a way parliaipent 
did not intend. The act on the subject 
was about to cx^jfe, and would probably 
be repealed f r amended. At all events, 
this oughj.j?ot to be drawn into prece¬ 
dent ; bit it was of so peculiar a nature, 
that updn the whole, he did hot think it 
proper tp^withhold his assent from tlie 
proposition. 

The resolution was then agret-d to. 

■ u • . * 

BuiLdixg op New ChurciTes.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer having 1 


of his, now no mord (Mr. H. Thornton), j moved the order of the day for taking 
stood as candidate, a third person \yas ' into consideration that part of the Lords 
nominated by his friends. That indivi- | Commissioners’* speech, which related ( (o 
dual contended, that he had no right to; the building of Churches, 
defray any part of the expense of erect- I Mr. Tierney gave notice, that soon after 
ing the hustings, as kf* was not a candi- 1 the holydays he intended to move, that the 
date, and the high bailiff was obliged 4a v ?um granted by parliament for the erec- 
pay it. . | tion of a/nonument to commemorate our 

Mr. Lockhart observe^ thaUthc act in ! victories by sea und land, be laid out in 
question was a special one, confined to ' theerection of a parish church or churches. 


Westminster, and expired in the present 
year. The House wouldTJidrefjpre do well, 
i£the£>»egarded the peace of Westminster, 
tp adopt some farther legislative proceed¬ 
ing on the subject. As to the question 
before the committee, it should •be re- 
ojbered that the high jiailiff was sub¬ 
ject Eto the penalty of being proebed^' 
against by indictment or information, i: 
in Lfe eveot of an election, he did not, hi 
th^nrst instance take on himself all the 
ejfcense of erecting hustings, providing 
poll-clerks, &c. He begged’leave to say, 
in bjehalf of the high bailiff, that, consult¬ 
ing t£e peace of this large city, he did, on 
die Occasion in question, under verv in¬ 
auspicious circumstances, pay out of his 
own pocket above 1,5002. for the pnfpose 
of making the arrangements prescribed 
by the act of parliament. Half that sum 


Th$ Chancellor tj'the Exchequer said, 
that the subject to which he was about to 
call the*attention of the House was not 
connected with that alluded to by.the 
right hon. gentleman, in as much as an 
economical arrangement for the building 
and enlarging of churches throughout the 
kiugdom, waswory different from the erec- 
' a of a monumental church upon a great 
le of ornamental architecture. At the 
time, he was far from being disin¬ 
clined to coincide with the view of* the 
ught hon. gentleman on this subject; for 
he thought that if Che right hon. gentle¬ 
man would communicate with him on 
the subject'd m^gla be found that they 
did QOt disagree. His own opinion was, 
that nothing could be more fit than tost 
national monuments should be rendered 
applicable to purposes of general utility. 
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Mr. Tiernek expressed great satisfaci 
yion at what hi* fallen from the right ho* 
gentleman. I«was so much better that 
this view had b«n adopted in the quarter 
m which iw coufc be most advantageously 
rprrted into execution, that he could not 
but cmjeratulate the House upon it. • ' 
TfceHouse havipg resolved ftseff into 
the cnndbiittep)«ii4j4Jhat part o[ the Speech 
>«faljftXord^ommUsioncrs, which qplaf£s 
to the want of accommodation for public 
worship, having b?en react by the Chair¬ 
man, wiz. ^ _ • v 

“ The Prince Regent has conusiadded 
flfrto direct your parttculai*attemtion to, 
the deficiency, which has>p Iona existed, 
in tm number of places of a publi« worship 
belwjging to the established church, when* 
compared with the in-'*gcasv’d and increas¬ 
ing population of the country His Royal* 
High ness most earnestly reclmmencft this 
important subject to your e&ly^conside- 
ratio n : dro nlv impressed, as he, has no 
doubtyou arc, with a just souse of the 
many blessings which thi*£ftuatfy, by the 






,^md with flie conviction that thft rcfigipiis 
and moruT113bit% of the people £re the 
most sure and firm foundation of national 
^prosperity," 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob¬ 
served, that he believed no communica¬ 
tion from the throne 'had* ever been ex- 
pseted with greater anxiety, or received 
with more satisfaction by thif public, -than 
that which the lords commissioners had 
made, by the command of the Prince Re* 
gent, at the opening of the present session. 
For more than a century, the want of ac¬ 
commodation for public worship had been 
felt by the members of the. estaHished 
church as a most serious evil; an<J an at¬ 
tempt had befin made so long ago by par- 
Iianfent^o remedy it, so far as respected 
the metropolis, and it%immcdiatcyicinity. 
This*attempt, however, enough attended 
with considerable expense, had been very 
imperfect in its execution? only eleven 
churches having been built, out of fifty 
which it was proposed to erect. Sinjyii^ 
that lime no farther steps had been tgjfen 
by jftibllc authority, though the evil had 
been perpetually increasing with the grow* 
ing population of the riountry, which was 
now probably little lefs than Rouble what 
it had been when the jfffempt, to which 
tyijiad alluded, was made; and still more 
from its concentration in' the metropolis, 
and the large commercial and manufac¬ 
turing towns. Nothing, in fact, could 


iave justified so long a delay,-—a'delay 
vhiph had continued till any efteetual re* 
nedt began to be despaired *of,—tmt the 
liffiewties with which the state had had jto 
and the expensive wars in which 
t h® been involved. It should indeed be 
‘emembered that, even during the pres¬ 
sure of the severest and most arduous 
colprat in which this country had ever 
batm engaged, parliament had made li¬ 
beral grants to promote the comforts of 
the cleray.^nd to confer on the public the 
hcw8fis<of a resid/nt—a respectable—and 
immoderately endowed ministry. But 
tlrae grants,* however •important in their 
olje&t, could not supply the want of 
places of*public worship, of which there 
existed so melancholy £ deficiency. 

He believed that in support of a fact so 
generally known, he might rest on the 
ground of public notoriety. He should, 
however, fpr the sake of a clear illustration 
of the subject, take the liberty of referring 
to the accounts laid upon the table of the 
House by command of the Prince .Re¬ 
gent. would appi^ar from those returns 
that the proportion between the number 
of parishes, and that of their inhabitants, 
varied exti^mely in the different dioceses 
of the kingdom. Tl\p parliamentary ac- 
count„No. 1, which comprises only those 
parishes which contains at least 2,000 
persons, and in \jhich the places of wor¬ 
ship are insufficient to accommodate one 
half of the inhabitants would show, that in 
the dioCese of Loiflfon theye were eighty 
parishes off that description, containing 
930,537 souls, and giving an average of 
11,629 to IP parish;—in that of Winchester 
the average was 8789 in that of Chester 
8,195 while injhat of Oxford it was no 
more than 8,422: so that the proportionate 
population of parishes in the diocese ofLon* 
don to those of the diocese of T)xford, was; 
as more thanfodr to one. From the account 
he had extracted a list of twenty-seven ms - * 
rishes, in which* the deficiency was most 
enormous—the cxecss of the inhabitants 
Jpeyond the means etf accommodatiol in 
tffe churches'exceeds 20,000 in each. V)f 
these sixteen, wjre in, or about Londd^, 
and eleven ip great provincial towns. In 
three of them, the excess in each was 
above 50,000 ftouls:—in four more, from 
40,000 to 50,000in eight from 3ft,000 
to 4®,000; and in the remaining twelve, 
from $0,000 to 30,000. In Liverpool out 
out of 94,376 inhabitants, 24,000 only 
could bp accommodated in the churches, 
leaving a deficiency of 73,376;—in Matt- 
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cheater, of 79,459, only 10,950, leaving: 
63*5Q9;< and., *a Mnrylebone of 75,£24 
no move than' 8,700, tearing 6£,92- 
without the means of accon sodfltioe 
It Jtbns appeared that in three^xtiKshe 
only there were near 210,000 inhabitant 
who could not obtain access to tl\ei 
churches. It was i\nt indeed, in bis ^pi¬ 
nion, necessary th‘at the church shotd^'be 
sufficiently large absolutely to co.nta&Hbe 
whole of the inhabitants of a parish at the 
aaoie time ; a large deduction pest always 
be made for infants, a\ d fer those .M»qt 
from age, from infirmity or sickness, or fro^.i 
necessary domestic avocatiotte, were usa¬ 
ble to attend. Allowing for these chtnyn- 
stances, and considering the opportunities 
which the different cervices performed in 
the same day might give to different 
classes of the population, he should«con- 
cohre that a parish might be considered as 
not inadequately supplied if the churah 
could contain one-third of the inhabitants 
at the same time; and it would be ob¬ 
viously desirable to provide in tile bill for 
the performance of three services ,on every 
Sunday, and the more important festivals, 
ia the new churches, in order to derive 
the greatest accommodation to the public, 
at the most moderate expense. If this 
were not the cast, the deficiency jn the 
larger parishes would appear so*enormous, 
aou the expense of providing any adequate 
remedy so immense, that he could hardly 
have the courage to propose to parlftmcnt 
to undertake so hopeltss a task. 'In this 
respect some objection might be made “to 
the statements of the very useful publica¬ 
tions of Mr. Yates, fronwwhichSie had de¬ 
rived much valuable information, and 
which he could recoinmen^ to every gen¬ 
tleman who might wish to tur« his atten¬ 
tion to'this part of the subject. By com¬ 
paring the capacity of our churches with 
the total amount of the population, and 
‘Pricing the actual deficiency upon such a 
comparison, in the strongest Jighf, Mr. 
Yams undoubtedly would lead to a d 
pojpiog view of the subject; but 1 
wofk contains accurate ‘abstracts % 
returns to the priw council which 
ivw since been laiu before parliament; 
and other valuable documents, besides his 
opo.,striking and useful observations. 

the returns on the table it appears 
that the deficiency* was greatest ii» the 
district of London, lying in the difeeses 
$f London «nd Winchester; and iff those 
: f Ctymterand York: and be /the chan¬ 
cellor sf the exchequer) would state the 
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Absolute deficiency in c^tch, compered 
frith the whole population, bet subject to 
the ‘baervations be had Amt made. The 
population of London an)! its vicinity sue 
1,129,451; of whom tip churches a,td 
episcopal chapels caif only, contain 

161^536, leaving an excess of 971,915. 
This Iststeraent, however, exclude* the 
City of London, in ■hieft tbe<? was a 
superfluity* of churcHfsTlorif*der. lbjv 
ceeding what the inhahitants required. 
This hot only 'arose from a diminished 
^ppiilation, occasioned "by the greet prev 
portion of spaced nrw occupied in the 
City orLondon by warehouses aud worit-r^ 
shops, Uat wae' also the ewe in fell the 
other cost ancient cities in the kin&tom. 
t In Norwich* Lincoln, and the other aities 
which existed ufirter the Roman empire, 
|,the parishes are^mall and the churches 
very* namertj’us, and originally of small 
dimensiqnst^as appears gom the few ori¬ 
ginal structures which are stiiji remaining: 
but in thqge towns which have be"6ti buut 
or greatty. enlarged in later times, and 
Especially since the reformation the case 
is' yery different. In the dioceses of York, 
and Chester, the disprgpMttonr of popu¬ 
lation to the capacity of the churches, 
was little less than in the district of th^ 
metropolis. In the diocese of York there 
were ninety-six churches, which afford 
room for 139,163 inhabitants—the whole 
population amounted to 720,091, so that 
there was a deficiency of accommodation 
for 580,928. In that of Chester, there 
|* were one hundred and sixty-seven parishes* 
the chusches fn which would contain 
228,696; but the actual population was 
no less than 1,286,702, leaving a defi¬ 
ciency- of 1,040,006. The deficiency was 
therefore most striking in London and 
Chester, but it was very great in some 
other dioceses. In that of Winchester 

r of which wa%coinpriBed in the Lon- 
di6trict) there were tbirty-fevert 
parishes, of which the churches could re¬ 
ceive 59,503 i" the population was S25,209, 
leaving a deficiency of 265,706^; more. 

" an four-fifths of the whole number were 
thX^fore unable to find accommodation. 
In cases such as these, the impossibility 
in which the far greater part of the inha¬ 
bitants were placvd of attending divine 
service evep once diday, was however by 
no means the oi% evil. There were many 
other most important function-' o.»W* 
sacred office, which it was impossible tfft 
spy clergyman, however zealous aodlabq- 
ridusy adequately to discharge tbwprds a 


a 
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missed upon'half pay, while those of ano¬ 
ther corps had their choice either to con¬ 
tinue in the army or to retire upon full 
pay. He hoped something would be 
done, were it even in liberality', to amelio-. 
rate tl»e condition of the gentlemen to 
whom he.alluded. 

Mr. Benson concurred in thq sentiments 
expressed by his hon. friend. It was tocf 
hard that gentlemen, who hatl’sejwed so 
long should be obliged to retire upon Half 
pay, without .$ny chanc^of being’ calldtl 
again*into service. % * <* 

Mr. Word said, that *tlie corps of ar¬ 
tillery drivers l\pd increased, during the 
late war to 1 7.00U'then, who were divided 
into twelve troops, twelve captains 

s. phe 
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officers of one were reduced to half-pay 
before the Union. Another,existed at 
the time of the Union, andsthe officers of 
It had an option either to enter the ser¬ 
vice or to retire on the full pay of the 
Irish establishment. The proposal of the 
hon. gentleman, if agreed to in its full 
dxtent, would give the officers alluded to 
S,0OO£. a year besides 51,0001. arrears. * 
Could ,this sim dow be conveniently laid 
out ? His objection to it was not personal: 
it proceed ed 1 jgp6g ;public considerations. 

•Mr. BwfSCTTIfToughf the case of those 
officers was very hard. They could not 
get’into any other corps, and" pfter a pro- 
n\jse hpd been • madefi that they should 

_ , . . retire upon y, w:l\ it right to de- 

and other officers, phey had des<ywcd/l prive them of it ? TJie offisers to whom 
well of their country, and diatingmshed j he alluded were many of them on foreign 

service at file time of their reduction. 
He hoped the committee would take their 
,situation* into consideration, and make 
some prnv.sion for them, as they suffered 
’much hardship frqm having been reduced 
to half pay. * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
•(jtliere were a great number of situations in 
which piinistcrs were placed, in which it 
\l’as very difficult and delicate to know 
how to regulate their conduct. In the pre¬ 
sent instance, it was a maUerof doubt whe¬ 
ther tlie "Officers in qiiestira should be fa¬ 
voured beyond, the tis jaf rule of the ser¬ 
vice. If the case -us had been stated, 
was one in which a promise had been 
made, the* would, no dqubt, be fulfilled s 
l;ut if tbe'mcrits hnd services of the per¬ 
sons concerned were the foundation of 
their claim, he was sure the noble lord on 
whom such cases depended for decision 
would give tla6 matter every consideration 
that <^suld*be given to »such affairs. He 


themselves on every occasion, as*ffsc j>s 
the nature of their service allowed. It 
was not, therefore for any fjult of theirs 
that they were* reduced, but they had ex-* 
perienced the same fate as the army, 
plight troops had been reduced o,ut of the 
twelve, and put on half pay. When, aftc+ 
the campaign of 1815, a tjre'h organization' 
of the ifem-tining four troops lmd fttken 
place, aipthpy were still retained, full pay 
wt& given to the officers who retired, 
and from that arrangement there had been 
no deviation.-*lf captaiij Humphries was 
ip those four troops, and did not receive’ 
his full pnv, then he was not in the situa¬ 
tion in which it was intended he sliouhl 
be placed, and he might not only claim 
his full pay, but its arrears. But if lie , 
belonged to the eight troops which haft i 
been reduced, then he was not entitled to 
irtore than his half pay. > / • 

Mr. Bcnnelr contended, that the case 
was entirely anomalous. It was»hard for 


a perron who had curved Shears to retitj; ' submitted whether, it VoijJd not be better 
with 6s. Sd. per day, whjlct individuals? in 
more favoured corps, Aijovcd their wluJle 
pay. He then instanced* an Irish corps 
which had been reduced,.at the Union, 
and' the officers of vv li<*li li^^ltcir full pay. 

Mr. W«rd differed in opinlbn with the 
hon. gentleman upon this class of afficors. 

JTJwe was no intention it w.is twio., of re¬ 
calling them, l'here ntight clianoe 
ot it, but there was no right. TheyT knew 
this when Jtey entered tlie service. Tlte 
ground ol his objection, llTJWCvef. Wf 
allow them full pay arose from considbta- 
tiofs*of finance. The case of the Irish 


to allow the case* after what had bean 
stated* to be considered by the noble 
lord , an dj.o ^llow him t(^"decide on it as 
its iHSTjr demanded. It would still be 

S en to 4>e brought forward at 
periofl in the way of address, 
bther way that might appear 
: • 

■d #as extremely anxious to do 
ha could on the subject; but 
:t to a promise, it was in his 
opinion impossible that any coukl have 
Jieen made, excejJS. ^with regard to 

...... .~ __ th%/our troops he fuNk.mgntioned. It 

artillery, mentioned by the lion, gentle-V> \ true that they couit\pot return to 
man went against himself. There wire IlfiaAc 


against 

two^ batallions of Irish 
(VOL. XXXVIIJ 


_ _ other military service; TJSIWfcgjtainly, 

artillery. The ’nabs-van*** had been given to tlienfi* If 

’ (Vn)\ _ , 
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the redaction was expected, and notified 
the usuai.time before it took place, the 
officers.alluded to suffered no more hard¬ 
ship than was suffered by a great numbd- 
every year. , < 

Mr. Bennet thought there was no rea¬ 
son why the officers of artillery drivers 
should not have the advantages of oth&r 
officers. They were discharged, and* it 
was said to them “ ther» is an. end of 
you.** Their case was an entire •anomaly; 
and unless the hon. g£ntl&nat>> could pro¬ 
duce any instance of dmcel^ retiring 
without a chance of returning to service,* 
lie had adduced no case in point. 

* Lord CoqJi ? awefex preyed a hope, that 
justice wo^ld be.Vlone tr^hese officers. 

The Resolution s then agreed to. 

Bank Restriction B*u.l.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought in 
the Bank Restriction .tontinujnee bill* 
On the motion that it be read a first time,. 

Sir C. Monrk reminded the House, 
that at the beginning of the session tlm 
chancellor of the exchequer had* stated, 
that after defraying all the expenses of^ 
the last year, there would he an excess of 
revenue amounting to three * millions. 
The right hon. gentleman had now ac¬ 
knowledged, that the excess of therreve- 
nuc, which nii^t truly be called a sinking 
fund, was 1,800,^00/., and that the ap¬ 
pearance of a largM^surplus had been 
produced by. the confusion of the Irish 
and English accounts. He i^iw wished 
to know whether the Aims paid.into thp 
Bank of England by the different saving 
banks, and amounting inrall to 657,000/., 
and on which exchequer bills had bpen. 


Country Bankers Notes BUI. 
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included in What 


sum 

f 

/ 


of 


issued, were 
1,800,000. 

The Chancellor hf the Exchequer said, 
that the accounts which he had laid 
on the table would explain whnt the 
amount of the saving last ygar Jiad been. 
As to the money which came Tror^ the 
Saving banks, it was nlit at all connect¬ 
ed with the sum mentioned bV the hon, 
baronet. It was quite a separdtekaccoi/ht. 

The bill was read a first'timp. V; 

Mr. Grenfell said, that as*he consi 
this a measure for establishing 
nent paper currency in time of peac&Vhe 
wished to know whether it was in the con¬ 
templation of the chancellor of the exche-* 
quer to take ^ny^eps for securing tq,|he 
public any shmfeof the vast profits which' 
the Bvj^JP'Jmgland received from f. hi: 
sysft&i ? y *. •• 

• . / 


r\ 

'isidered 

a^ndrma 



The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
be was of opinion , as he had always beetf, 
that it would not be consistent with the 
honour or welfare of the country, to make 
itself a partner in any profits which the 
Bank of England happened to derive from 
the restriction. 

• » 

fcouNTRY Bankers Notes Biil.] 
The chancellor of tjhe exchequer brought 
in'a bill “ td authorize Bankers in Eng¬ 
land and Ireland to issu^. and circulate 
Hromlssory Norffcs, secured upon a Deposit 
of Public Funds, or other Government 
Securkifs.” The bill read a first time. 
M)n the question, that ftbe re'ad a Second 
time, * 

Sir J. Newport ^id, he was confident 
thatVo notes would be issued by country 
hankqjs, on the conditions prescribed by 
the bili, and that the consequence would 
be to drive them out oC£iscuIation, to the 
benefit of the Bank o f Englahd, which many 
would rhink had without such a measure, 
influency enoSgh in the country. He 
fished to know whether it was proposed 
‘ that the notes 1 issued should paydhy duty?* 

The (Chancellor of the Exchechier said, 
that they would pay the samq d^ity as w$g 
now paid, though, the form would be dif¬ 
ferent. It might perhapr be convepient, 
to allow a certain sum to paid as com- 
‘pensation for the stamp duty. The con¬ 
venience of* tliis would be, that, as the 
sum'to be issued by each banker would 
be well ascertained, any banker might 
change his notes as often as they became 
*&irty, or worn out, without additional ex¬ 
pense. % 

Sin J\ Newport, alluding to what had 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman the 
other daj r , respecting the total disappear¬ 
ance of the ^500,000Z. issued in cam by 
thd Bank, wished to inform him that it 
hid not been all trilnsmitted, as he seem¬ 
ed to imagine, to foreign countries. T*he 
fact was, that^ that period some bankers, 
and he snd^aw-ith*teertaintv of %ne with 
whom- he disconnected by blood, having 
placed* full confidence in the assurance 
given by the right hon. gentleman respect-, 
mg the rfStJfhption of cash payments, had 
made preparations for that purpose. With 
&at end m view, the banker whqjn he had 
ifontf/Pbad drawn p large sum'from 
the c bank of Ireland, as a preparation 
against the period when cash payments 
shouldbe resumed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he should be glad to find that the# in- 
* * 
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stances of such preparations had not been fession they presumed to tamper with, 
fare, and would make some inquiry into The bill proposed to subject the cadidates* 
the subject before the bill passed through to an examination before the college, and 
the House. on exhibiting a competent knowledge, to 

Mr. Gren/etf observed, that 100/. five per, admit them to practice. The experience 
cents was of more value than 100'. ex- and superior improvements of later days 
chequer bills; and that 100/. four per cents had rendered this mode of examination 
was also of more value, but in rslesa pro- indispensably necessary. Of the merits 
portion. He wished to know whether’the? of'the bill, the House could hardly be at. 
chancellor of the exphequer/iriteriled to present awartp He would suggest, that 
propose any clause in the bill wliicfi wohld the best Way would be to allow the hill to 
regulate the difference, .w^this was a.Qia£ be read a^ec^nd time, and aftei wards to 
ter o9some importance? \ * ,» discuss .y»*s§psrtfi previsions in a com- 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, i mitfee of the House, 
that the subject mentioned by th« bon. Sir C. Monck spoke against the princi- 
gentlfeman drould tie proper tor the corn* pje and details of tlife-measure. He said* 
mittee. Great diffi^uUy had been found he cou'Bl noPsefig any necessity for its 
in making any distinction Aetween Ahe § adoption, and he pr.otesteJ Against the 
different public stocks; but he shot, id be doctrine, that no surgeon should be allow- 
happy to receive any communicajpcsi qn ed So practice, who did not submit to an 
the subject. • examination by, had not a testimonial 

Mr. Alderrna* Atkins observed, that 'from, arfti, did mot pay a fee to, some 
the Bank of England was now in a more* corporation of surgeons. The adoption of 
flourishing state than it had ev$r before * such a measure would, in his view, be pe- 


been. But it would newer have arrived 
at that state, if it had been liable to U: 


culiarly inconsistent "with justice and 
Iount( judgment, as well as with the con- 

A _II_• _I.’ L 1_1 _1_ 


called upon, at any time*for cash pay- jductofthat House, which had recently 
rrients. A If, then,, such con(idence%was abolished the restrictions imposed by the 
j^aced in tlje Bank of England, a'propor- haws of qpeen Elizabeth, upon the subject 
ti4hate degree of conjid^ncc should be of trade. He was not among .those who 
placed in private banks; for the Bank of deprecated the policy of the laws which 
Eng/and wjf^ao more than a compauy of subjected to a pecuniary penalty such as 
private bankers on a large scale. Hi? set up particular trades,' without serving 
hoped that such time wofih^be taken on an apprenticeship tf those trades; for 
the discussion of the present bill as would such laws were, in his opinion, necessary 
enable the House and the country to un- to secure tp society persons*of competent 
demand fully' what was jts nature, and skill Jn the mechanical professions. But 
what would be its effects. * ft had become the fashion to deprecate 

The bill was ordered to be read 1 seeond those laws, ant^ therefore they were re¬ 
time on Monday sc’nnight. • f • , pealed about two years ago. Would it, 

* ' thftiv becoma parliament, after acceding 

Surgery Regulation Mr. *to th. t repeal, upon thq ground of remov- 

Courtenay moved the sectffid reading of ing undue restrictions* to adopt a measure 
the Surgery Regulation bill. He should which proposed t<* invest ^certain corpora- 
refrain from entering into the minute »x- tions with the power of deciding, who 
aaination of the clauses qf the bill for the should or should not practise surgery ? 
present, although some qf them, he admit- Suah^lfestrictfons could only be tolerated 
ted, explained matt** w 4)ad excited upon-the ground J,hat it was necessary to 
considerable apprehension outlie part of jirovide /gainst* unskilful practitioners; 
the colleges in Ireland. It had fy*cn ,as- hut no sfioli necessity was shown to exist; 
serteef by petitioners to that Hovgc, that and t f^/ existefl, how did this bill propose 
the object of tfte bill wfes, to-«3Aqte a m$- ts remkly* the evil l Why, merely by 
nopoly on the part of the colleg^f sur- nlakinsf it obligatory upon^ persons to 
geons of London. Nothing could be^has®'’ , ’suJ»i*iuto an examination before certain 
unfounded, except it waytuitl i. ndrih lliny* "Colleges- But what guarantee did such 
produced that effect by'exercising avcon- examination afford to the public Tor com¬ 
piling power over the affairs of the pro- I*potent practitioners rh./1'he usual exami- 
fession, so far as prohibiting mdn ftt»m>| nation before the college ofturgeons was, 
endangering the lives of his majesty’# %ub- i he .was assured, conductetJM j^ verv loose 
jettfs, through incompetency in the pro-* ana slovenly manner. Then the 


the colleges in Ireland. It had ^senyis- 
.aei-tecfby petitioners to that Howgc, that 
the object of tfte bill wfes, to-«3Aqte a mo¬ 
nopoly on the part of the collegtSrf sur¬ 
geons of London. Nothing could behiaJL* 
unfounded, except it waycuul ii will ’ll > liny* 
produced that elfect by'exercising avcon- 
plHng power over the affairs of the pro¬ 
fession, so far as prohibiting mdn fsoim 
endangering the lives of his majesty’# sub¬ 
jects, through incompetency in the pro-' 
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college of surgeons in Edinburgh, the fee i even its having been attempted to be 
fora testimonial or diploma there was in the proved, that (< Whereas ignorant and in* 
first stage abjjut 30/., but in a subsequent capable persons are not restrained by law 
stage th'e fees required were no less than from practising surgery; whereby the 
‘2501., and those fees were exacted by the ,hcalth of great numbers of persons is much 
mere bye law, or internal authority of the injured, and the lives of many destroyed.” 
college. Was the House, under all these Was this, then, merely a bill of regula- 
circumstances, prepared to compel every tion, or v#as it not racier one of imputa- 
. candidate for the practice ofsurgery, to a'p- lion', and that of the most alarming and 
peal to these colleges, and tq depen,d'upon prejudicial Mature l The college of Dublin, 
their will for the right to pursue his profes- as. ’/eH*.as other bodies, was inimical to 
sionPHe had no objection t^a'law to regu- , ifte bill, tliouglUfot to its principle. He 
late the practice of surgei prevaat vr^s inimical toithe principle of the bill 

the evil of improper practitioner!; but lie litsllf; for if it were sufficient for a party 
thought tlmhon. mover had begUn at the merel^lq appear beforeya certain board 
wrong end,*^ for itrsfead -of proposing jl foot that he supposed ^uch board \Jbuld 
measure at the instance jgjU'iie pu&lic, for be directly influenced by interested mo- 
whoEe bendfl^such a measure ought to be , jivcVj, in order to ^procure a licence or 
adopted, he brought it forward at the in- I diploma, on payment of a sum of money, 
stance of the college of surgeons of I,«n- ; it^vas V be feared that the practice would 
don, whose benefit it was calculated to i ultimately degenerate into one of consi- 
promote. The hon. bqronet concluded dcrable abuse. It was^watural to suppose 
with moving as an amendment, “ That *a competition wouldy/oon bS entered into 
the bill be read a second time this day six between *the several bodies who had a 
months.” * . power to .grant licences, for the purpose 

Mr. W. Dundas stated, that the'fpe re- of procuring the greatest quantity of fees, 
qtiircd b)’ the college of surgeons of Edin-J " < 5'he more testimonials they granted, the 
burgh, from a person desiring to practise greafUr would be their profit. Itytauldbe 
as a licenciate, was only 5l. but that any evidently to their advantage fo grant 
one requiring (and this was wholly volun- many as possible;* and, therefore, it ap¬ 
iary) to be admitted as a member ofcthat peared to him, that unless they had some 
corporation, which admission wbuld en-* other test of ability, beyop'J i mere di- 
titlc him to certdln advantages for himself, | ploma, -a great abuse would be generated, 
his widow, and his <inl dren, was called j On this aeco*in? he should oppose the biH 
upon to pay 2501. loathe benefit of the being carried into a law. With respect 
general fund. ^ * to Ireland, where, he believed, the pro- 

Captain IValdcgravc stated a cage wjiich fession was most respectably carried on, 
came to his knowledge, and .which served/ lfctj, would ifot attempt to regulate it there, 
in his opinion, to Show die necessity of without Tart her evidence of the necessity 
making some provision that the people k of legiskaive interference. In lT&t, alter- 
should not be exposed to tye danger of ^ations of £. beneficial character were made 
incompetent raediqal practitiontrs. 'This in the college of surgeons of Dublin, 
case had occurred kt his own neighbour- without whiclf their new charter would 
liood, where, ujion the* regular surgeons not*liave been granted to them. By those 
, refusing to inoculate for the smallpox, regulations, an apprenticeship was ren- 
conceiving vaccination much preferable, dered necessary* before an individual e»- 
some people were, through p*rejuiJirt?«*nd tered on the projjission, instead of a mere 
imposition, induced to applyto chemists, appearance bttr^e tbs board, and%jreceiv- 
and other unqualified petsons, Vvho ino- # i ing a diplo^ErIn the bill now before the 
culated for the small pox, amtarc con$e- Hopse,, there was a clause, which set 

r ;nee was, that the coqtagionlspread forth, tjxiUsurgical assistance was *often „ 
oughout the country—that, United, nfj nefiessary^rw practising mfdwifery; and, 
less than 800 ( persons in one parisn^ wer.» therefore, that every person practising 
infected by it. j '"ket-oranch of the profession, should also 

Mr. Peel reprobated the idea of legis- r acting as a surgeon, 

lating upon a single^fact, however res- By this means a 'trouble Imposition would 
pectable the authraty by whom authenti-' be levied from persons acting as aceofe-* 
cated. The *bUr professed to be bne /jhenrs, * which appeared to be anjust and 
merely t o c^ grffle the practice of surgecy; unnecessary. He was altogether an enemy 
or two after it stated, without 'to the principle of subjecting the surgifal 
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profession to any such restriction as this j a long time the law to permit persons to 
’bill proposed: for if such a bill were embark a certain capital in trading- part- 
adopted, he very much feared that the nerships, under a limitation of their lia- 
fees required for the diploma would alone ‘bility only to the amount of the capital 
be looked to, and that the examination embarked. Defects had since been found 
would became a mere formality. After to,exist in the statutes under which that 
animadverting upon ihe fees required for permission was granted. One part of his 
a diploma by the jpotlege of. ftirgeops of object was, to correct those deficiencies 
Edinburgh, which in 1717 amounted only ■ by amendments, and to them hc-fcouldf 
to about 3/. while they weraAotv,*Mp»al to ! not aptiepate arty objection. With re- 
250/., the right hon. gentleman cancl(h|ijd gard to' this part of the united kingdom, 
with observing, that tKW>reser>t bill was he concbivWlrit „would be highly advan- 
the fchild of the late attoAyewjencfal, -who 1 tigeousprt/CTacffiid thtf same permission as 
transferred it to the hwf? mwl learned existed in Ireland. It would be open to 
mover, by wh*nn, with all, hig paternal tlifc consideration of the Hoyse to judge 
care for the banffing, it had not, he wbis its merits when the hill should beprirft- 
sorry to say, been jaiycli amended or, im- ed. He hacrVum only to m^ve for leave 
proved. ^ * , , to bring* in a bill foj the better employ- 

Sir ./. Newport opposed the bill, on the ment of the poor in the fisheries, trade, 
ground of its destroying the onlf^hpck aifll manufactures of the country, by the 
that# now existed against an improper encouragement of partnerships, 
system of profeft. ional practice. It would. The {ipcaker Observed, that the motion 
destroy all competition. The examintf-^ could not be received. The course to be 
tion would be a mere formality. The’ pursued by the worthy alderman was, to 
only object would be the^fee. , l^movp for the Ilou.-e ft* resolve itsclfinto 

Mr. Courtenay said he wa^ not dispoofed a coiflmittce of the whole House on the 
to prt%s its adoption against the sense of, subject, and to let a resolution to the 
the Hc)p se. • *» I effect,proposed by the worthy alderman 

,, Mr. D.,Gilbert, though he ponsidered ’grow out of that committee. 

Ae present measure objectionable, thought Mr. Alderman Wood having changed 
soqje plan should be devised to guard the4bmi accordingly, and moved for the 
against t|*er~v abuses which were admitted* House To resolve itself into a committee, 

• to be too general. ‘ * Mr. Grenfell said, he did not mean to 

* General liatt dcclareJ iwthc most ex- oppose the motion of his hon. friend, 
ceptionable measure ever submitted to which notwithstanding seemed a most ex¬ 
parliament. Its framers might with equal traordinyy one ; for t^us promoting the 
propriety have demanded, that the sur- ( employment of the pooy was - neither more 
geons of the united kingdom shoulc\iil nor lc»s than doi>ig away with all the 
pass through a certain turnpiki artl pay existing laws 4b r the protection of trade 
toll, in order to qualify them Ihjr the exer> and commerce, and particularly with that 
cisc of their functions, as to regulate their of 4hc GthrfGeo. 1st for preventing the 
efficiency by such a test as was now pro- format iolt of joint stock companies. If he 
posed. * # understood Hie bill*’at all, it was to en- 

The amendment was then carried,* and ( courage such companies, by individuals 
the bill was ordered*to be read a sertond subspubiug a certain sum, and releasing* 
•ime that day six month#. themselves % from all ?PSponsibility that 

, i4 shtnJTTMexcped the sum they subscribed. 

Employment "Bug Poor.J Mr. SiTBh a'measure# would strike at the root 

Alflerman Wood rose to m9re for leave*! of the A hole Commercial system of this 
to bring in a bill on a subject* in his dountr/. * He knew that in many parts of 
, judgment, of the highest impArt%ncc. It the flCfttmenUsuch a system was adopted, 
had for its object to jTrocure Cwanloynjent yut itltvas fo contrary to the system on 
for the millions of persons in tlra^initetE/vhiclf this«country had ewr acted, that 
kingdom, particularly in lreland^Kwiro ^tf^snould feel it his duty to oppose the 
were now unhappily wpttftlVtP' ‘SlVf'+ef&ilfitr' proposition in every stage. * 
of exerting their industry. In that? stage, *Mr. Alderman Wood thought his hon. 

• if the measure, and in so thin a House, friend had certainly ffdstak^n the nature of 
he would not trespass on its attention by the measure. It was not rjnll that the great 
entering into a statement of the m<?»ts of capitalists of this countryu»a^it to be 

tUe measure. In Ireland it had been fob alarmed at; and the House coudL.^eter- 

• • 
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mine whether it should go with any amend- the misapplication of the funds by the mo¬ 
ments that plight be proposed. * gistrates, or from their entering into spe-' 

Mr. Grenfell replied, that if its object culations by which dilapidations might 
was only to amend the existing laws of' arise. He should therefore propose that 
Ireland, he should not gjve it opposition; the court of exchequer, on the complaint 
but would it not go to the extent of allow- of five burgesses, should have the power of 
ing manufacturers and traders in this controlling the actuaj..expenditure. But 
country to deposit any sum they pleased,' in so tkin tt House he (bought it would be 
being liable only for what they advanced? bhtter to leave the bill to speak for itself. 

Sir J. Newport hoped the House if duld, He »«uld-'therefore jnove, “ That leave 
at all events, entertain this bill ;- for he be.given to br-ing in a bill, for the better 
would take upon himselftox^V #iat such j emulating, the mudte of accounting for the 
defects had been foilnd iti' ^nTSets of the commoft gooV .^jm Revenues of the Royal 
22nd and 26th of-the king, that they had Burghs of, ^r r.\a id, and for controlling 
ceased to be ( operative. It was peculiarly and pracrqntipg the undue expenditure 
necessary for,Ireland,*that the principle! thereof.” ^ 

of some such measure shat&i be reduced Lord Archibald Hamilton congratulated 
to practice, "and by the means of capital— tjjc House, and still more particularly the 
the only thing wanted to give employment country with which he was immediately 
to the mass of unemployed poor. * coqnectf'd, that at length, after numerous 
Mr. Finlay knew that a similar practice petitions»had been presented, after various 
prevailed abroad, but hq,?e he svps con- grievances had been stated* the learned 
vinced that it would be attended with the lord admitted, whatbejSreheWad uniformly 
greatest possible disadvantage to trade and denied, that the royal burghs had very 
commerce. He ho\ied the worthy alder- ( just rcasoijto complain of serious injuries, 
man would so separate the two objects, | Scotland had.now, for about thirty years, 
that if what related to England were re- # been requesting'thjs boon of the House} 
jected, that which related to Ireland plight and, ffluring the whole.progress ^f»f that 
remain. . ‘ time it fiad been denied that, any eviJ w% 

Mr. D. Gilbert considered the measure such as the learned lord’s measure w.1fc 
to be one which would affect a furda- intended to redress, did in reality exist, 
mental principle in our commercial sys- WLast session the lparned load, seemed to 
tem, and therefore it woqjd require the deny that there was any necessity what- , 
most deliberate attention of the House. ever for thevllouse interfering on this* 
Leave was given for the appointment of subject; and lie could not now, after 
the committee. t * what had fallen from the learned lord, 

- * , • avoid expressing, his joy, that Scotland 

Royal Burghs of Scot&avd.] The li#fy at lcngfh a prospect of receiving jus- 
Lord Advocate of Scotian<1 said, he be- tice At lis hands, and at the hands of 
lieved it was generally admitted that there |hat House. Of the nature of the bill 
were defects in controlling th^exnenditure itself he would not presume to judge; 
of the corporations of the royfll Scotch but the view the learned lord took of the 
burghs. It was therefore his object to sulpect was so Kiftcrent from that which 
move for leavetobring iif a billto regulate he add the petitioners entertained, that he 
•the mode of accounting for the revenues feared but partial rc4ief would be derived 
of those burghs,^Tid for the better regula- from the measure* The petitioners corn* 
tion and control of the undue expA^fltftre plained, not mey;Iy that they had no con- 
thercof. The measure hei had in copACtn- trnl over the exjjgpdiffcre of the revenues 
plation was one which wotild park ally re- ,,of the royal Wirghs, but that they had-no 
vive the obsolete laws of the* ctuntrv, voic§^whatever in the election of those 
which called the magistrates to Amount ver^ magistrates who disposed of their 
for the revenues iiTflie court dfexcwTqueix property.^That grievance, *he supposed, 
In addition to*this, it would inapos^unontJ the leaded lord meant to leave wholly 
them an obligation to submit theirySbfcfftislc-lched. He regretted that the learned 
counts annually, and that they should delayed his measure. 

aRo be exposed to theburgesses to consider JHe (Ibrd A. Ilarairtpn) on the first day 
•f the expenditure^ and if they sjiw of the session had stated his intention* da* 
grounds of an improvident expenditure, calling the House to a consideration of 
they shoukjUhr.re a right to complain. But the subject at large; but he gave up 
this fsegrif not in certain cases prevent His intention, in consequence of the learned 
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lord stating that he had long had itin con- 

* templation to introduce a measure of this 

nature, yet from that time to the present, 
a period of upwards of two months, they 
had heard nothing on the subject. Hp 
lamented that the bill was introduced at 
so late a period, when those who took a 
more extensive vi^w of the subjeot could 
not possibly give it that attention vthidh 
it demanded. Thq bill seprtfifZhisaiY to 
embrace a part of the evil/ There stare 
two points which it <5jd not pretfpdTh 
remedy—the ’self electuy4P magistrate! 
in some cases, for life, *<WBffiwIissim$io» 
of the funds consequent onjliat tw-elec- 
tioifc NpV, if *#ie bill went no farther 
than to call magistrates to account, it 
would not meet the foot and source of t[je 
evil. The learned lord spoke of statutes 
that were not operative. Why vjeae tjiey 

not operative? Because they were over¬ 
whelmed by the corruption which market} 
the burghs fn Sc'C^land, and which now 
called for this measure. Corruption had 
long been continued; and from it, those 
abuses which the learned lord now meflnt 
partiaMy to remedy h*d proceeded. He 
hoped^he learned lord would have tye bill* 

^circulated, among those, who, like himself, 
ffere deeply interested ,in the measure. 
In conclusion, the noble lord inquired 
whetherjbe bill had begn submitted to the*! 

# judges of Scotland, as he understood *it 
•would be ; and also whafpe/iod the learn¬ 
ed lord meant to give, in order ‘that it 
might be circulated ! 

The Lord Advocate said, that no one 
was responsible for this measifre but ly b-] 
self. He had not submitted Jt tt> the 
Scotch judges, but after he had *made % 
draft of it, he had consulted these persons 
from whose advice he was likely to derive 
assistance in order that it “blight not cgme 
before the House in a crude shape.* He 
never said that he Hbd long contemplated 
A measure of this kind. .What he had ob¬ 


served was, that he liadjtjn contemplation 
i wth^course of ths* season ,* to introduce 
such a bill. With respect vfeo his doubt^| 
that certain laws in Scotland wfte qpt in 
abeyance, he should only reassert the fact 
—[[Hear, hear, from idr John Nmvpor&nd ta 
lord A. Hamilton]. He couTlltaxcus& ll ro 
the right hon. baronet, for being igtfe«*imL?« 
that by the law of Scotjaffd*CTattrrtt ■ fitrtlT 
desuetude might cease to have opdtation fc 
»But he could not eittend the same indul¬ 
gence to the noble lofd who was a legis¬ 
lator for Scotland [Lord A. Hafnilton, 
i%expianation, said he had never disputed 
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it, he had only regretted it]. As to-the 
complaint that persons who felt themselves 
aggrieved were prevented from taking 
measures of redress by the delay of the 
present bill, it wsyf utterly unfounded. It 
w^s in the recollection of the House, that 
he had stated in thefirstweekof the session 
the limited nature of the object he had in 
view. That object was to enable the. courts 
oftexdiequcy to take cognizance of the ac¬ 
counts ahd expenditure of the burghs, but 
not to attempt any more general regula¬ 
tions. JXb&grfaa nothing, therefore, in 
tjie nathre of his pledge which ought to 
have prevented the persons alluded to, or 
Jhe noble lord as their organ from intro¬ 
ducing a nidwwextended measure, if they 
thought it necessary. The, ribble lord was 
mistaken in attributing to him the asser- 
tisn, that the royal burghs of Scotland had 
nothing to complain of. What he had 
said h£ was stjll prepared to maintain, 
namely, that it was impossible to intro¬ 
duce any general measure to regulate the 
election of magistrate4 in the royal burghs, 
witliput abrogating the whole system of 
the laws by which they were at present 
affected. He thought that the bill, though 
it might not embrace all the objects that 
were to be desired, would at least produce 
sonje good effects. It would remove many 
alleged? grounds of grievance, and take 
away the staling horse, by which the no¬ 
ble lord, as well as others, were enabled to 
introduce the topic of parliamentary re¬ 
form, uren occasions with which it had no 
neaessary connexion. Hio intention, with 
regard to the progress'of the bill was to 
bring it in th%t night, and have it read a 
first time immediately. He would then ■ 
prepose thit it should lie over for three 
weeks, after being pristed ; but if the no¬ 
ble lord had «ny. wish for its postponement 
to another sessitm,, he would not prefs it 
upoy the House, as he saw no reason 
whatever for precipitating the question. 

^SfWshn^Newport hoped, that after the 
clTM&W of gross ignorance made against 
him byjthc leafneu lord, not for what he 
d,*but for what he meant to so y, he 
bo excused for offering a few words 
o thlp rtodse. The*expression of hie 

enance, for that was the only expres- 
'that had escaped him, was excited to 
'some astonishment at hearing instated by 
tlfe learned lord, tftpt a statute remaining 
on the Statute book*migh^ under certain 
circumstances, be considered ai not a law 
of the country. Notw%4ete^ing the 
decision of the judges, to whtctNIpsiQn 
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had been made, he still felt that astonish* 
ment. JE^e remembered havidg once 
heard an advqpate in Ireland contend be¬ 
fore a learned judge, thjbt a law which still 
existed in the Statute^ook was become 
obsolete. The answer of the judge wgs, 
that the thing was quite impossible; that 
where a statute could be produced it, was- 
binding on the court. The judge to whorli 
he alluded was the late lord I£,ilwri.rdpi..It 
would certainly be a most misduevous 
discretion entrusted to judges'ofifbourts, if 
they were to be allowed tcfdc&Fnune what 
laws were binding and what were ntot 
When the provisions of a statute* became 
objectionable ( or unnecessary, the legislaj 
ture alone ha'd the right J^hnnul^them, 
and if it was'tly? fact that any judges had 
declared an existing‘statute not binding 
upon their determinations, it whs a subject 
for the consideration of parliament. As to 
the bill itself, it appeared tj^hira an Attempt 
to establish the right of control in the body 
itselfover which the control was tobeexer- 
cised. It was on thfeir own application to 
courts of law, that their own abuses* were 
now intended to be remedied. 

The Lord Advocate disclaimed any idea 
of imputing ignorance of the laws of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland against the right hon. 
baronet, but he w r as not acquainted with 
the law of Scotland. It was admifted by 
the legislature itself that statutes in Scot¬ 
land had fallen into abeyance. One of the 
objects of thejbill was, to give the bur¬ 
gesses at large a power to compel the ma¬ 
gistrates, penalty, to loagf! tbeir i 

accounts in the exchequer. • 

Mr. Finlay was of dpinior^that the pre¬ 
sent bill would be of no use at all as a re¬ 
medy against the evil complained of. When 
a burgess was told that his remedy was in 
a court of law, he V'ould 4>e very apt 
to say the remedy was* worse than the 
disease. r 

The Lord Advocate explained, that his 
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“ George, P . R . 

“ The Prince Kegent, acting in the* 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
thinks it right to inform the House of 
Lordfe, that Treaties of Marriage are in 
negotiation between his royal highness 
the Duke of Clarencp and the Princess of 
Saxe Meftingen, eRlapt daughter of the 
l&te S-eignmg duke of Saxe Meningen; 
and akiar ofefteeen hi% royal highness the 
Dy|o of Cambridge and the PrinceBS of 
wifessc, youngest/laughter-of the Land- 
Vjraye Fredei VAi/and niece'of the $lec- 
/or*of Heyaj,'.\ti* 

“ A‘«er the afflicting calamity which 
the Prince Regent aneKthe rfaiion Rave 
sustained in the lost gf his Royal High¬ 
ness 6 beloved «nd only child, the Princess 
Charlotte, his Royal Highness is fully 
pecsuslfd that the House of Commons 
will feeL how essential it is to the J>est 
interests of the country 4bat his Royal 
Highness should be ymableO to make a 
suitable provision for such of his Royal 
Highness’^ brothers as shall have con¬ 
tracted marriage with the consent of the 
( Crown: and his'Rpyal Highness has re* 
ceive^so many proofs qf the affectionate 
attachment of this House to his majesty’s,, 
person and family, ns leave him no roolh 
to doubt of the concurrence and assist¬ 
ance of this House in emhliq.? him* to 
mtike the necessary arrangements for this , 
important puiyole. G. P. R.” • 

The' Message was ordered to be taken 
into consideration to-morrow. 



purpose was, that the accounts, sh' 
open to the inspection of the burg 
Leave was then given to bring in 
was immediately brought in and 
first time, and ordered to be sead « 
time on this day three weeks. * 

•SSjg. * 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

* Monday , Am-il 13. * 

Prince Regent’s Message respect¬ 
ing Royal Marriages.] The Earl of 
LiverpooljMN^nted the following Mes¬ 
sage jfagfthe Prince Regent: . 


$£ees of ^Courts of Justice.] The 
Marqkis Lf Lansdowne adverted to the 
fonvereatibn which had taken place on 
Friday lass. The reports to which he 
then referred, had stated some irregulari¬ 
ties in the couVt of Common Pleasf in 
Irelaftd, with respect to the loss of certain 
recoveries. He had,*however, since had 
a communication,with a person who held 
the place of protbonotary of that court, 
who had assured j«m,‘4hat no loss ^>r i,n- 
(Convenienceflhad occurred with respect^ to 
any (ecaimries. In consequence of what 
i had already* 1 passed on the subject* he 
/! thought improper \hat tlilir lordships 
y should MT informed of this circumstance, 
he was on his legs, he should move 
ccoimrwfyhe fees taken in cases 
pf pardons granteu^y tfie Crown. He 
was glad to learn, that) a bill on that subf 
ject was fn progress jin the other House 
of pariiament, and he hoped it would 
s6on come before their lordships. It wqs 
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a serious consideration, that bj far the 


/ 
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greater number of the persons who re¬ 
ceived pardons under the great seal were 
unable to avail themselves of the advan¬ 
tage to which they were entitled by the 
mercy extended to them by the Crown, 
in consequence of no&being able to pay 
the fees. But it wap not the .Aere* fees 
which coriktitutdfi the burthen^ of ftiel rriofct ddvjjtable to 
charge. A great par^of the gllf!&S&*waB th$..inqpiri^6 
occasioned by the stamp duties. Tit s%ckch 

'dtnpt.be sencron 



was 


si- 


peared that a 
out without incurring an 
than 40/. This was c 

hardship, ^specially when it,..-- _ ! 

deredjthat life persons to whom tlie mercy* i 
of the Crowh was ex^eryJefFwere often 
great distress. It wag>mh voferer.ee to 
the bill which he had stated to be in pro* 
gress, that he had resolved to moje*for 
some papers which appeared to hijn ne¬ 
cessary to enab^p*their lordships to under¬ 
stand the subject w hen it should come 
before them. He coribluded by ljioving, 
that there be laid before /he House an 
account of the fees paid on 6uin£ out a* 
pafdon granted under the gi£af seal. 

*The ford Chancellor Jfeaid, he had*no 
objectiosrto the motion, but wished ?he 
<M>jds, / distinguishing the parts of the 
fees payable to different persons,” to be 
added thereto. * . 

The Mprfjuis of Lansdowne consented 1 
tt> this addition, and the* motion wag 
agreed to; as was also a subsequent mo¬ 
tion of his lordship, for an Account of 
the Number of Pardons sued out during 
the last ten years. * , . 

Lord Holland adverted to the. heavy* 
expense incurred in several cases/ wrfre 
the parties indicted pleaded *Not-Guilty. 
The expense incurred was, indeed, so 
considerable, that professional men were 
actually in the habit of advising some oft 
their clients to plead guilty to inrlict- 
roents charging them Vith offences of 
whrch they were certainly iqpocent, rather 
than incur the heavy expeasg arising from 
a pi to oft Not Guilty* Hie. etfpresSed a 
hope mat some noble lord wouId»take up 
this subject, with a view of remedying the 
*vij. • H 


April 13 ^ 

Charitably Funds fof- the purposes of 
Education in England Bnd J w a leS, wished 
to explain the coulee which* he deemed 
iInadvisable to be pupued in this busmen. 
It lud been his int^aion to propose that 
the \nquiry oftffe commissioners shdtddL 
extend ta feU^ harities whatever; but he 
was nqw *of opinion, that it would be 
molt ddyiiable to confine for the present 
the commissioners to 
exposes of education, with 

. __ __ _ing that additional powers 

e of*mar,e | fvoald be #veS rf .tXt session to extend the 
k. - •- to all o&er charities. There 

would be (ftnple employment for the com¬ 
missioners for a considerable time in the 
metropolis, anSvwpnty or thirty- miles in 
its neighbourhood, and this.wbuld give 
time for finding out tffe sort of persons 
who could most efficaciously execute the 
: provisions of the act. When, therefore, 
It would 4ie necessary to appoint addi- 
.fional commissioners next session, it 
I would be more easy to find proper per* 
j sons fqr that purpose. Another purpose 
whuld b® gained by the delay—it would 
serve al a warning to those great bodies 
Hy wh'om charitable funds were at present 
abused. ‘From what had happened already, 
he was confident this time would not be 
lost. 

Tbe*bilftwas then read a second time. 


Royal BurgAs of Scotland—Pe¬ 
tition from Whithorn.] Sir Samvel 
Romilly said, he held in his htfnds a .peti¬ 
tion, signed by 1510 persons, whn y des¬ 
cribed* tfrfcmselves %s Bmgesses of the 
>Roval Burgh df Whiihprn in Scotland. 
This petition, it #as stated, contained a 
wry accurate picture of most of the Royal 
Burgh% in fjci^land. From the magis¬ 
trates .and town council,»who chose the 
delegates, by vriiom the representatives 
were returned, not feeing elected by the * 
burgesses, but by one another, it was a 
perfect mockery to say, that’•the elective 
francHlse^Ms enjoyed by the burgesses. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Monday, Aprill?* — . 
Education or^ thb' Poor Bilu.] 
tyr* Brougham, in tabving the second 
reading of the bill appointing cofhmia- 
eioners to inquire into the application*^ 

(^OL. ?XXVH.) 


The flMtgmers staled, that although by 
tl#; charter,of the Burgh, the magistrates 
and town foitncil ought to be elected out 
. of th^Bfcabitants of the Burgh, yi t it so 
^ V haffbenedJfthat fit present Uve only out of 
tlw eighteen v>f their magistrates 1 
S ‘ ^^**<Suncil^- «-=*- 


and 

were ■ inhabitants. The peti¬ 
tioners stated, that they were not desirous 
of anf innovations, buy. they complained 
of the abuses which had crept into the 
Burglf system; .and they appealed to a 
peculiar statute, in the teeuftaaftp which 
• (4 P) 
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these taken place. They several gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 

stated, tijat r J^d heard witlf surprise, nominating certain delegates, who, along* 
that the burgesses would be satisfied with with the delegates from certain other 
the constitution of the Burgh, if the m^- Burghs, nominated a representative to 
ghtrates were subjected to an audit. They parliament. They contended, that it was 
w*o1d only be satisfied myth a real ropre- a breach of the privileges of the House dr 
sentation, instead of a nomjpal^ine, 4s at Commons for a lyd of parliament or 
present, there being now no pofur^r elec- lords^ieuSenant ofincounties to interfere 

• tion; but the magistratefoand tiwr- coua- «witfa elections. * 

cil, who were not chosen jfyy.Aai? pqpjue, pj^-pkition was ordered to lie on the 
and among whom was e* ^qbl^m'an, aid, t^tle ahd tdipe printed. 
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of mOOO of 50,000 souls, 0.1 
:h snlidler number. H£ bright 


mi] 

tltetfulaHcrti 
ereil a much 

ihstance (ars Mn Yates has moSt forcibly 
do&eYthe sacrament of the lord’s semper, j 
lie rights of baptism, btirial, aadNqar- 
How was it possible for tbofc 
littKvqes to be celebrated in the fpftmn 
tftid mrprfcssrwf.manaer which thrift’ serious 
*nd‘ tni^rtap*»-Ts^^e required, in ttfe 
id*hurry unavoidably attending 
their perpetual an<J almd^ oeaseless rtfpe- 
titioh in such a crowded population ? ^loy 
even could due fiw&Jie taken to ayoiq 
mistakes; and to giKrdVigainst frauds’anu 
ahfhositions affecting tm\mdfet iynportantj 
civil debts of individuals. . He knight in- 

deecS^iTmost say, that the aefomption for “applied ifb occasion might require, under 
which he pleaded, was qot less important* the direction of coramflsionePs, appointed 
^0 the security of property and of the i by the Crown in a manner analogous to 
civil order of society, titan gb the highet*| the Operations of the parliamentary com- 
considerations of religion end rSorSlify. j mission, established last year, to give 
To illustrate th« part of his argument, he . fticouragesnent to public works. He 
t^outdjjgl(A«die liberty of reading one or J thought this plan preferable to an annual 
two short extracts from the valuable work grant, because the commissioners would 
to Which he had before r cfc io e e h * j have a better guide in framing the re- 

'n the Ijrst Mr. Yates gives ap accdbyf I gulations under which they would afibtd 
performance of a Sunday’s duty for j assistance; and the different districts 
_ requiring it, would be better able to judge 

of the propriety of making applications 
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present ye'dr, the banns of marriage pub¬ 
lished every*Sunday morning' frfr-thC first, 
second, and third time of*asking, have 
mid mu been less than one hundred and 
twejftyWrt number, on one' occasion they 
were one hundred and fifty-six.” 

(Such instances would give the 60m- 
nAtee an idea of the qxtent of the evil as 
it existed, and he should proceed to 
state as "shortly as ftas consistent with any 
clear view of the subject, the outline of 
the. rerrj&djal measure which he had it in 
pi at ion t»4ubmit to parliament. 

He intended to propose a grant, to the 
eH^nt of fcne nu\Y\<*\ sterling, to he 
eh \jy tfn issue of exchequer bills, end 


a friend: 

_ “ I attended 


at the church at nine 


o*clock, on account of expected mar- , when the total extent of parliamentary 
rlagris, the service was once performed; , aid was known, than ifsit had been loft t6 
then the full morning servjce, the rector j anflual grints of uncertain amount, and 
prAching the sermon ;* after the departure ’ indefinite continuance. The distribution 
of* the congregation, the service for , of this grant would require, at least, Four 
churching of women twice performed ; or five years; and the sums raised in each 
afternoon, full service, prayers, and ser- might either, if paffiamen^should so think 
mon; after which seventeen children bap-* fit, be made good in the succeeding years 

* -• • ; n one to j a i 6Hm> m the 

wheft the whole should 

have been issued. 

The measure -proposed, was 


tisfed: then seven funerals perfortned, the ! respectively, or ir 
burial service read over five times, con- j close of tne peritSd 
eluding between seven and eight o'clock 
iti the evening; the whole of* whiefi, ex 
cept the morning sermon, I perfusmed as 
the duty of the curate; and this was un¬ 
derstood^ be no more than the average 
Sunday employment. • # 

Thb second instance is still more 

striking * . # 

11 Th^re are, upon*an average, _ 

forty to fifty christenings every Sundaj^»/ # At that time, thiiTy-one commissi 
afternoon, besides christenings on were appoint’ed’by the Crown, on w 


weekdays; and on some of the greau/is 
rivals, as Christrtfas day, Easter day, on# 
Whitsunday, there are gSnerally from one* 
hundred and twenty t 1 one hundred and 
fbrty. # * • 

t “ On the first day of tme present year, 
I vt^self christened ninety-three children. 
Oh the 6th of February of the present 
yhar, there were twfenty-nine couples 
married. Throughout the whole "of the 
( VOL. XXXVII. j 


(except 

in respect* of the mode of raising the 
money}, similar to that in which a bus?- 

id 


ness 



of the same nature had been con¬ 
ducted jn the feign of queen Anne, and_ 
of which an account would be found ir 
I valuable work trf* which he had alreaij 
from | q^en alluded. • 

* “ ers 

m 

the whole of tjfe general direction in¬ 
volved. A tax was imposed on certain 
articles imported into the port of London, 
for the purpose of enabling them to carry 
into execution the building of a criitain 
number of additional bhurches in the me¬ 
tropolis, and the sitms raised were placed 
at the clisposal of the commissioners, who 
were thus enabled to erect eleven churches 
out of the number Intended. 

(4C) . . 
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parishes, which, either frojn their extent 
of population, or both, it night be thought* 
inexpedient to leave und<A\ the care of a 
single, minister. There Avas, however, 
hnotj^r, class of parishes,! somjp of th^aa- 
of considerable population, in which y-^p. 
pastiral duties might be thought .Vj be 
most s&tiafactorily dischargejJUbjt-a'sdpef- 
irafending minister, wita mraa er a^jiriants, 
anp ^ith tlie additiTOof ISuf i?jQui,*>t£. 
proportion of places of worship. In cases 
such* as these, the commissioners might 
dhycP the building of_yarochial chapels, 
t6 be served by cu/ate^” nominated by the 
incumbent, hut sprfar locally attachecUttr; 
‘the chapels, in which they were to officiate, 
as not totbc removable from them,Vven 
to a different clistfict within the parish, 
without the consetit of the bishop. Thus, 
paeh chapel voujf}become a sort of minor 
benefice* witlin a larger one, subject to 
the general directions of tl\je incumbent of 
the parish at large, while thqt connexion 
and acquaintance w’ould be kept**fip be¬ 
tween tiio- yfficijpjng minister and his con¬ 
gregation, which is so instrumental in 
giving fulIS-ffect to parochial instruction. 

lhe modes, tberefo^-4y “Much the 
commissioners viould effect the purposes 
of the act, were threefold :— 

Firsf, by the complete ecclesiastical 
division of parishes; secondly, by the 
district.division "of parishes, not affecting 
the endowments of the present benefice ; 
nnd thirdly,“by the building of parochial 
chapels. In one or other of these modes 
Jie hoped the requisite relief would gra¬ 
dually bc^obtairfcd : but it would be ob¬ 
vious to any one who examined the re¬ 
turns on the table, that the greatest exer¬ 
tion of parochial funds and of private 
liberality, co-operating with the munifi¬ 
cence of parliament, would he necessary 
to attain the object. He had already re¬ 
ferred to the case # .of twLnty-scvcn pa¬ 
rishes, in each of which the excess of the 
population, above the accommodation of 
the churches? above 20,00f) souls. 
It might be estimated, that in these pa- 
‘ hes alone, ono hundred and fourteen 
kional churches, of dimensions .suffi- 
qicnr to contain nearly 2,QpO persons Cacti, 
youlil be requiredLjo afford such moderate 
accommodation alhto allow one-third of 
the inhabitants to Yitend divine worship 
at the same tinft^ Looking to these and’ 
the aother cases which appeared in ilje 
parliamentary returns, he apprehended 
thgt the commissioners would not be able 
to afford assistance to paiUhcs containing - 


The commission appointed in that 
stance, was instituted for local purposes ; 
But that now* proposed was intendeds to 
have a much wider sphere of opera/fon. 
It was to take a general view of thys^fonts 
of the whole kingdom, and in granting Lid, 
would be regulated by a combined view- sf 
the extent and the population of the dif¬ 
ferent parishes, the want of accomrmycl- 
tion in the existing ohurches, q.nd" the 
ability of the district to bear the burthen 
requisite for supplying the deficiency. 
The public bounty ough^qnly tb 
in aid of a fair exertion on the part of thflf 
district: wher^ thp commissioners w^yfe 
convinced of the inability of the dirniat 
to complete the undertaking of itself, they 
would interfere, but rather with a view to 
assist, than to support the whole charge. 
He had’already observed, that, in many 
parishes, not only the populatiqn was too 
numerous, but the extent too { .great foy 
the pastoral care of one incumbent.. It 
was, on both these accounts, thought 
desirable, that in 6uch cases a power 
should be given to the king in council, 
with the consent of the patron, to divide 
the parish with respect to all ecclesiastical 
rights, as well as spiritual- d ( uties, but 
without interfering with the management 
of the poor, or oth^r arrangements of a 
.civil nature. The* consent of tie patron 
must be obtained, because it was highly 
important, that in a great'public improve¬ 
ment, there should be the least possible 
interference'with private rights. Incase, 
however, the colisent of the patron youkl 
not be obtained, or if the commissioners 
should think the arrangejnent preferable, 
as in some cases they might do, it was 
proposed, that a power jshould be given 
to the king in council, to st-p^rate a dis¬ 
trict from a parish for spiritual purposes 
ooly; w-ithorn affecting the ecclesiastical 
endowments, either of the present, or any 
l&ture incumbent. It was, indeed* to be 
con^Uered as a leading principle, founded 
in tluj strictest justice,„that the cxisli-*- 
incumhent should, irv-every case, be i 
dcuajfified from the effects of any change*, 
but/in the case in question, it is intended, 
. that every future incumbent of'the mother 
church shall preserve the tithes and en¬ 
dowments of his benefice entire, although 
the spiritual functions of a division (which, 
for the sake of distinction, may be cqlled 
•'district parish)'may have been sepajpted 
from it. * * 

One or other of the arrangements, he 
had described, might be applied to those 
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tion from doirtg so; but that he feared 
such might be the effect of the :nsuffi» 
|ncy of'theii grant, large as ft rbight 
ear at first'sight. It was true,, unit 
in estimates he,had mad^pt allovv- 
anc\for k TtTTV..^ menfbers of the community 
who\jra n'CLiic^ig to the established 
^or, without meaning tils Jeast 
disparagement t<p the\4jssenters, \ur the 
slightest infringement of the ‘liberty •<)(' 
conscience they^ftNiappily cnjoytal* he 
thought that Hie tiiurcb, which ex- 
• iStfedlfor the benefit ol^all, and derived 
support from all, was boundhto afford. 
accommodation for alk and he believed* 
that a very large proportioi/ of those who 
***^id not now attend *the worship of tlie 
established church, hall ifct vpluptiyify 
forsaken the cjiurch ; but tfct the church, 
from an unfortunate train of circumstances, 
i~hirlin irtiTTl not be too soon remedied, 
had shut her doors upon tlieifi, To give 
to all such an opportiftl'ffJTof returning, 
mu6t be#the most anxious wish of eWry 
‘Wroe friend o£tlie church; and it wasVitli 
great pleasure ITiat he turned tile atten¬ 
tion of the' committee to the assistance 
•which might be derived in the furtherance 
of^his great object, from the operations of 
u most excellent society lately formed, 
Jhd which already composed a l^rge pro¬ 
portion t)f whatever was must respectable 
and dignified in church and state. In 
cases in which parishes, requiring assist¬ 
ance, might not come*within^ the uil?s 
established by the commissioners, in 
enabling other parishes to bring themselves 
within the scope of these regulations, this 
society would lend its beneficial aid. 

It would naturally be asked, ftura what 
fnud the ministers, serving these new 
churcffes and chapels, were to derive their 
support? For this purpose, and also to 
nssllt in the repairs of the buildings, it 
was pimposed that a moderate rent should 
he required from those persons who had 
the accommodation ; and it was su ~ 
ciently proved by the example of 
proprietary chapels in various parts^f tjie 
kingdom, and espcciulhr in London, tl^t 
from this source a vdry considerable in¬ 
come might be deriIt was, however, 
T>y no means intends tjpft tffe parliamen¬ 
tary churches should Be allotted pjinci- 
with a view to the profit of pew 
■rents; but that, on the contrary, a large 
proportion of the space in each of tlfem 
%kould be reserved as free teats, for the 


tilt? 


ommodation of the poorer inhabitants. 
xr ith respect to another part of the sub- 
on which the committee would cer>- 
tanf jtexpect some explanation,—he meant 
thJpjreronage of the intended churches, 
*-ne should next state what was intended. 
Tlfcs same principle of respect to private 
.ijbhre, which guided the other parts of the 
arrangement, would be applied to this. 
Whether, therefore, a parish should be 
divided, wholly or partially, according to 
rjgemen^ he had before -explain- 
the presentation of*the\new parish, 
ir of the dfrtrict church^would be vested 
Nfce patron of the original church. In 
Hie casg of parochial chapels, the appoint¬ 
ment would rest (as it now, does by law) 
in the incumbent of the parish, who is 
spiritually answerable for the conduct of 
the whole. He believed that this arrange- 
I ment wodld leave the general proportions 
^of ecclesiastical patronage very much as 
they now exist. For instance, of the 
twenty-seven parishes already alluded to, 
he believed the patronRge of four was in the 
Crowd; of two, in*the archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury ; of three, in the bishop of Lon¬ 
don ; of one, in the archdeacon of Lon¬ 
don ; of lix, in colleges ; of two, in chap¬ 
ters or lay corporations; in one, the in¬ 
cumbent, was elected By parishioners; and 
the remaining eight belonged to private 
patrons. Thdse twenty-seven parishes 
would, therefore, afford a tolerably fair 
specimen of evy;y species*of parochial 
patronage. • 

ile‘desired just to touch upon a sub¬ 
ject, distinct indeed hyom the present, but 
naturally suggested by it,—he meant the 
situation of the church of Scotland. It 
might be observed, that this church was 
also a p*'t of our national ecclesiastical 
establishment,* that it f qOully stood .in 
need of a>si#tanc£,' and was equally en- 
titlecl*to parliamentary support, and ougJrsf* 
to be included in tile same measure of 
vlict. He admitted that the chinch of 
'Scot'and had, in (proportion to its wants, 
«qual claims tp national support; and he 
believed parliament would feel equal readi¬ 
ness to comedo its assistance: but the 
forms of church government in Scotland 
were so different from those of England, 
that to attempt to embody in thig same 
act of parliament, # the provisions appli¬ 
cable to each, could only lead to embar¬ 
rassment and confusion. Jibe case of 
Scotland had not, however, been over¬ 
looked by the government, and he hoped 
shortly to bring before the House a pro¬ 
position upon this subject. • • 
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He concluded by observing, that he 
considered thp question he was aboufilto 
propose, as one on which no party vcl¬ 
ings could arise, but which must b 
teresting to every friend of virtue dntlf r e- 
ligipo. It was a pleasing circumstar? 
and honourable to the character of 
House, that such cases should i 
which they could all unite their effortft-TOr 
a common object. He remembered an 
occasion (not, indeed, in the House, but 
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(General Thornton jsaid^lthe proposed 
measure had his full approbation. He* 
thought it would be productive of the 
greatest advantages. He (wished that in 
placp'of any other monujnent, a churjkft 
mitfnt be erected in memory of the viqSivv. 
at Waterloo. 

Sir Chtfrlts Monck thoug^t^-it-rfiosylde* 
sirpble and expedient tt)a*<4he laferw* part 
oftpue population, now unprbwidfM.-f's^- 
shoulp'.obtain ■ accommodation. But hp 


at one of those meetings for ^ rHigiqus ! thought the goocf effect of this would, in a 
purpose, which so honourably cri...3t*rj gfaat tlegree/be defpJU*d; unless the«man- 
terize and distinguish the present age), iip 
which he sat fnth his noble friend (bw* 

Castiereagh) between two g'entieme*, 
whom the House has since lost* of the 
most opposite political sentiments, but 
both of them eminently zealous in exer¬ 
tions of beneficence,—the late Mr. ltbse 
and the late Mr. Whitbread. They had 
all addressed the assembly in succession/ 
in a manner undoubtedly tinged with the 
peculiar character and sentiments of each 
individual, but in which no feeling of for¬ 
mer differences could 'be di seer nod, nor 
any view but that of most effectually sup¬ 
porting the general object of the meeting. 

Such, he trusted, would be the'feeling of 
the House upon the present occasion ; and 
that whatever siiadsj of opinion might ap¬ 
pear, when the details of the*measure 
came to be discussed, only one sentiment 
would prevail with respect to its princi¬ 
ple ; and that all would cordially unite in 
giving the national church that assistance 
which was necessary to enable it to pro¬ 
vide effectually for the instruction and 
edification of the people.—Tlie right hon. 
gentleman then moved, “ That his Ma¬ 
jesty be enabled to direct*exehequer hills, 
to an amount not exceeding ofie million, 
t<£ be issued {o commissioners, to be by 
them advanced, under fcertajn regulations 
restrictions, towards Building, and 


ner of perfor m : ng ft hi* service in our es¬ 
tablished cliur chejranderwent consideraWff < 
modification. Nothing was more'Vkely 
to reclaiip thes Djssenters—he did\not 
gpeak this in* an jnvidious sense—to the 
established church, «than an alteration ir 
the manner ofcperforming service.*- WitiJ- 
out'some'modmcation, he was afraid little 
moral and religious improvement could be 
expected from additional chtir« l \**«. i When 
he considered the state of things in those 
parts of {ht-Kw:ntry where there was a 
wagff of accommodation, and adverted to 
the-state of morals and religion^ in those*.., 
parts of the copntry v^iicTi were most 
splendidly endowed, he was led to enter- 
tain considerable doubts as to the benefit 
which • would be derived from wew 
churches, without some farther change. 

In thosd parts of the country in which the 
population had increased most* of late 
years,' churcTies were scarce; but there 
were many parts of the country where 
the population wgs very large in old times, 
greater intleed than it was now. In Nor¬ 
wich, for instance, there were 39 parishes, 
while, by the last returns, the population 
was otily 38,000. Was Norwich, with 
this ampie provision of churches, a com¬ 
paratively moral and religious town ? He 
recollected that Durham had alsC many 
churches, yet the ^population was only 
from eight to i0,000; whereas Netfcas- 
t | tie, a very large,town, had not ab^ve four 


promoting the Building,, of additional 
ChurKhcs and Chapels in England.” * t , - „ „ . 

Captain IValdcgrave *approved of th^j or five churches. But he had nev^r heard 
general tendency of tne resolution. HyVdnit Durham was more remarkable for 
wisfyid to take that opportunity of remark- nrbrals than Newcastle. In travelling 
ing, that the monumentlbin St. Paul’s overMSngland, he believed it woult^ be 
church seemed to be very much neglected. 1 fiSund, that where theTe were most 
They were, he believed, scJjJom or never churches, the pedWe were far from being 
cleaned. Many were then completely co- ; the most exemplary! in their morals. The 


lie 

t 


wished that 


some 

r 


cleaned. Many 
vered *with dust. 

sm^fi fund miglit be established to pre¬ 
vent this inconvenience in future, aplu to 
ptyr .persons tirho might keep those mo- 
nurq^OU of public gratitude in proper 
order. 


■ ipla r ,. 

churches were fjormtlrly open at all times, 
as they were now in foreign countries, 
and the people were always going to tlv*b». 
There ought tq be some modification in 
thi manner of performing the worship— 
it ought to be more frequently performed 
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in a day. He thought, also, they ought j imposition, which made it very improba- 
tt> take into consideration the present en- J *le that parishes of a less population would 
dowments of the,church, and see whether j jeqiare any portion of the grant. He had 
there was not a/urge proportion of theto ' imityd two points: first, as to a provi- 
euflloyed ii* a manner not at all cal quitted > ion L,*\the new clergymen; that would 
tojpvoinote the interests of religion,.— | , iroUbly, in a great degree, be supplied 
whether the revenues of prebendaries, ice . \ j | lie produce of pews : secondly, as to 
ynighl uoidw ,applie4 to the pu«peJle (or thAquire frequent performance of divine 
whiclrtaodney was now asked from the na- ser^jpe^ In all the chlirches to be built 
*'<***> flti i\rrf NoVhVng ought fo be taken undes thjs act, it was to he provided, that 
fronfthe nation till an jpvestigatiominto divine service should be performed three 
these things showeB the iffeqessity or*the times a play; an^it might probably be 
ineasuee. He wxwoinable tosPfc why*th^ ( jdea?^g.'j4xpcdiegt to extend the like pro- 
should at upce talM ohe million, and n<f" fusion to churches already Duil\ 

/mows, hen ttiey env^nxi run this busi- ( War& wished^to ^pow, whether 

ness, mey oughj to make-up their minds th'£ pkm in. contemplation would increase 
toberir whatever was requisite. Vjhat was ihe nuAber of incumbents ? 
the reasoti of ihe proceeding»of the right i The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
^tqn. gentleman he k*£w not, and he that the increased number of parishes and 
lt 'nri^ tJ \'‘iit"* why theyjveab to decide, j churches would of course increase the 
at once that one million wife to»bt? the number of jncumbents. 
sum? Why sqf much as one million, or * Mr. N.jCalvert said, he.did not ap* 
why no ni optt? Some consideration us to prove of tnat division of the parts of our 
the exact sum, lie thought, should take : church service the right hon. gentleman 
place. He must also g “jLiT wrSvl as to ! had seemed to describe, 
where the^noney was to come from, ! The Chancellor qf the Exchequer said, 
• ,d^d mot exactly know *what there might i it was not intended to divide the churoh 
be to spare in tho»church establishment; ■ service* hut to have the whole service 
but he did not like to see*the whole sum j oftener performed. 

taken from the nation at large. He would ! Mr. IV. Smith said^that in some of the 
muoii rather have had the right hon. gen- 1 northern parts of the country the parishes 
tleman come down to the House with a '■ wwe so extensive, thut the people were 
preposition for providing, *in each oounty, 1 prevented from attending at their pariah 
some hoard of commissioners, or some ; churches. Tlierc were some parishes in 
tribunal that might have mfde a proper Scotland not less than forty .miles long, 
representation to parliament, and have , He knfcw one inwwhich the church was 
stated that the populatio.n were too *m-» thirty miles distant from *some of the in- 
merous for their churches, and rftey were , habitants. As to the moral returns al- 
willing to provide some portion of the ex- lulled to4iy the Jion. baronet, they could 
pense of erecting others. He would ra- t not be easily procured. With respect to 
ther have had the money raised in #uch a Norwich, if s^cii a return was brought 
manner, tlian from the whole natiqp, when forward, h# had no doubt but it would he 
it would of necessity be applied only to a honourable to. the inhabitants. * These 
particular part. The main application of were iu that city churchls, besides e 
the money would beato the metropolis, number of large chapels belonging to 
wliei* the whole nation Were requireifto rious sects of dissenters. He wished^&u 
contribute to its payment. He wished to know#wliether ft was intended to erffeod 
know whether there would be a pew-rent tlfe operation of this measure to Scotland- 
in these new churches ? At present that / The Chancellor ejf the Exchequer mid* 
system excluded great numbers of tWT tfie lion, gdutieman would immediately 
poorf He approved, however, ofth^fcb- perceive, that the principles upon wluon 
ject of ihe measure generally, and of , the church .of ^Scotland wag conducted, 
tooaoy of the provisionsywhich it was pro* ! ditfered so much from those which regy 
posed to introduce intjfthe bill. | lated the established church, that the 

Mr. Gipps wished 10 km>w> whether it same provisions could not he applied to 
was the intention not to-dxteml the bill to j botlv At the same* time, his majesty’s 
a»»jpparish in w^iich the population *was minnlters had not overlooked the situation 
leas than ten thouSbnd. of thtf church of Scotland, and felt no dis- 

The Chancellor qf ihe Exchequer sakl, position to object to a separate propoai- 
that the present calculations induced a lion for that part of the united kingdom* 
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Dv. Phillimore perfectly agreed 
the right hon. gentleman os to the, 
importance* of the subject. The nan 
dividing parishes was most mate (fill; 
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would give the inhabitants oft!) 
a better opportunity of attending 
worship, and it would afford them t! 
vantage of the mope immediate ^sdfipral 
care of the several incumbents. Witn re¬ 
gard to patronage, the right hon. gentle¬ 
man had pointed out the only proper 
mode of its being regulated, anti he most 
Completely agreed witniiim. 

The resolution was then agreed to. / 

‘ * >*l 

Tithe Law Amendment Bill^' jyfr. 
Curwen moved the second reading of the 
Tithes Law Amendment bill. In making*) 
that motion, it was not his intention to 
say more than a few words. Considerable Ration 
misunderstanding had taken,place with 
Kegard to the bill. lie disclaimed entirely 
all intention whatever of invading the 


up common usage against contracts so 
registered; and if -the House were to 
adopt the plan, it would,be at once a vir¬ 
tual repeal of the statute of Elisabeth. 
Besides, the hon. gentleman's plan Jfent 
to make moduses the same as cojRpoti- 
tifltis, and to break down the mark«l dis* 
tmctroW between eisch. Tbe-nexp clast 
whose interests were taken up A-tfiis bill, 
wer* the lay imprd(>riators,w»nAj-’e> ,, «o 
evil/was shown tt> exist at present relative 
to their* intents. Tfie object was here 
!\p sfppoinfi' in evecyjkS'juatecl cae$ corn- 
emissions to be fisslfe^ fori* ascertaining 
the precise parq#niai bosmtlari.Toun A*lfga« 
tion. There was no rtwon forVuch a 
provisi(\n, a®d it was, -like the'other 
clauses, wholly uncalled ft*-. He thought 
it extremely, dangferous to,' nake any alts.- 
in t(i; stote of a ‘yroivj.-tj* dfost 
shcfedln lajr, and peculiarly ami essen¬ 
tially connected with the welfare of the 
| community. He objected all the 


property of the clergy. Alter the past i clauses, and was persuaded that the bill 
discussions on the subject, some preju-I would pbts«le*jrymen in an extremely dis- 
dices had arisen against the bill, which ; ad*antugeous situation. On tl^e grounds 


would not, he was confident, exist after 
its provisions and intentions were well un¬ 
derstood. The question was »ot whether 
any thing was tq, be taken from the 
church, but whether the church,,had a 
right to take wnat never pfoperly‘be¬ 
longed to it i It was opt his intention to 
attempt in any way to injure the clergy, 
but it was,liis wish that justice should be 
done to all parties. ^ * 

Sir W. Scott said, he had the strongest 
objections to this bill, and in particular 
to the clauses winch went to &sturb the 
settled system of law, as it had been laid 
down by chief baron Conjyns, and other 
eminent authorities. The right hon. and 
learned gentleman then explained the po¬ 
licy of the /3th of Elizabeth, on the sub¬ 
ject of what were called rdal compositions 
tithes, and also on the act of Richard 
2h?L relative to moduses 1 , and showed the 
disnnetion between each. It was, Ve 


fit) had stated, he should move, by»wj^*i» 
of amendment, " That the bill be read a 
second time this day six months.” 

Sir Samuel Rowitly said, he approve! 
of the principle of the bill, though,•per¬ 
haps, some of the clauses in it might be 
capable of improvement. Nothing could 
be more unjust than to represent the bilL 
as an invasion of property, or as calcu¬ 
lated to promote litigation. Its object 
jswas, and its cf^pcts would be, to secure 
property, and prevent litigation. It 
would secure property on the safest 
and most widely admitted principle, 
that *of length of possession. He de¬ 
precated, as much as any man could, 
any .attack on the property of tithes; 
they were as much property* as any 
oilier species of possessions; and the 
clamour against them as being mischiev¬ 
ous was, as fipr^s it impugned speh pro¬ 
perty wholly unwa^’antable. A purchaser 


, the object of the hon. gentlemaq 'hJmight as well say once, that because he 
to shut out the church* from tithes, p*ud paid for nine-tenths he had a right to 


where they were not clapped within living 
memory. He could not agree to 6uch a 
proposition as this, for it would at once 
aet aside the necessity of producing that 
documentary evidence, which ought to be 
adduced on such art occasion by theland- 
ed proprietor. This evidence was rarely 
to be procured, as all tithe compositions 
were recorded in the bishop's registry. 
There was, then, no necessity for setting 


tlu^hole. But this bill would settle, pro¬ 
perty, and secure claims. 4 It might liave 
been originally ^convenient that real 
compositions should be made; but the 
statute of (Elizabeth, passed to prevent, 
could only be phispective; and yet the 
coiftts of justico had do^-e on this h^id, 
what the legislature could not do, by ffc- 
sicting on the production of the deed it¬ 
self. Tha statute of Elizabeth never 
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meant to set aside compositions previ 
thisly made, though the deeds that at 
tested them were extremely rare. 


j&admg was in effect to say that 'they 
,’OuW not consider it. He agreed, that 
Thp he i%operty of the church shjuld be held 
courts, however, required the production sjacreqj’, but the best way to accomplish 
df .'.he deet^in this case, after a l^pse of j'jiat </u?j>?ct would be to provide that it 
mouj than two hundred years, though it 
/lid not in any other case of equal du- 
Jration. As to the, improvidence ' with 
whichVuise compositions had Ijeefi made, 

♦lua jpiind reason (3r passing a law 
to prevent them for the tfcitiue; but* hone 
for setting aside those afraady made, or 
doing that whicJ^Nsas not dofle witlf 
gard to anyjifue^lfecies^t property.* It 1 * 

» wufr m* * hu d flit pnsuert) because it 
had nunpaid titfjfe for two hundred years, 
aud the clergyJnan preferred a cttiim, the 
purchaser musLstill show a modus as old 
Richard 1st lor thatthls land had been 
auhyyj^d^/' produce *,a Composition 
deed, though he bought the hroptflty* 1 , rfc- 
lying on the ion-payment for such a 
lengt hi of ljmc, which would have been a 
*uflici?Rtexemption from demnad in any 
other case. As to the right , 1 — r gentle¬ 
man's quotation from baron f ComJm* 

• “ Vyhat hardship was there in obligingrfin 
imlividual to preajrve liis deeds there 


f^iouiri not be rendered an instrument of 
|tjuuce. The House should at least go 
mt^tmKpmmittee to consider the various 
clauses of tjje bill. 

Mr) Wet her ell sftid, he was sorry to 
differ from his hon. and learned friend as 
to the ^fepta which the bill then before 
_ V*odse was likely to produce. He 
Ifjwas not one of those men wnb thought 
^ that^n ahu8e"should be aliowed to con¬ 
tinue ^ihgrely because it was of long stand¬ 
ing ; on the contrary, he agreed with his 
hon. and learned friend, thaft whatever 
time sucii abuse might have existed, it 
produce ^.a ^ompositionaj ought to be corrected when pointed out. 

But before* an alteration of the nature 
proposed vkis made so important a branch 
as that of the church revenue, he thought 
it was necessary to make out a very strong 
case indeed of the necessity of such alte¬ 
ration. .In looking into history, however, 
he could not find a single instance where- 
injustice was complained of under the 


was no hardship in this as to a single in- j existing system of collecting tithes. In 


tyvidual; but through a long succession 
of possessors and the lapse of centuries, 
it was often absolutely impossible. No 
man could guard agkinst the effects of 
fire, civil commotion, &c. ;* but here, un¬ 
like all other property, in winch length 
oi time improved the title, the claim ren¬ 
dered was more doubtful, and more en-« 


looking over the bill, #nd lie bad looked 
most atirefully over it, fee could not find 
mote thanf one clause which he thought 
likely to be of .service, — he meant the 
clause which provided against a clergy¬ 
man holding the lands given in composi¬ 
tion for* certain tifhes, aiyl at the B&me 
time enforcing the payment of those tithes. 


dangcrcd by every hour tfiat elapsed. No 1 He did not object to a remedy being pro 

inunv^timic urnnlil Kn Kill 1 nni<r.rl slinS Hut lin tKnunVkt 


innovations would he made by the bill on 
the tenure of lay impropriations, for what 
Henry the filli gave to liis oourlit/fs, he 
gave subject to all the conditions,origin- 
ally attached to it.—The clause on.iarm 
modhsc* was especially called for; for in 
the present division ®f property, if,, a 
modus was ever so well established, and 


posed on" that point, but lie thought it 
would be going too far to consent to 
nineteen objectionable clauses for the 
purpose of*adopting one beneficial one. 
Any person wishing to prqye that hisf 
land was exempted from tithes would be* 
obliged,to prove one of two things ; he 
would be obliged to prove it by the pjw- 


the limits of the farm ov§r # which it ex- ! dijptioh of the (Feeds by which such ex 
tended jiould not cldttrly be traced, the emption of tithes took place, or else he 
whole modus was awudcd. The right ! nyist give rcasonalffe proof that s jeh 
lion, gentleman had "mended that tlnfl deeds had existed. Before nny laud could 
clause with respect to lay impropriafrons j be legally exenpted from tithes, one of 
woufd interfere with the whole system of 
tithes, but if it appear^ that lay inipro* 
priations were under t»ie present regula¬ 
tion, a manifest injustice, ahty» should re¬ 
move that injustice, and mot be deterred 
|Vdl le apprehe ^ioiy of mere speculative 
disadvantages. xTlere might lie many 
objections to the bill as it now stood, bat 
to dispose of such, a bill on the second 


those two things must be proved. But 
by the bill, all that was necessary to prove 
such exemption, would be an assertion, 
generally, that such deeds had at* one¬ 
time^ existed. Nay,* more, one clause 
went'go far as to make it necessary for 
tlie clergyman to prove that mfsuch deeds 
had existed. How far was such a clause 


consistent with justice, or with the 


sei- 
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ciuitir of church property ? The hon • mode of fixing the limitation. It might 
and leartied member then went tlirfjgl 1 be advisable to adopt a longer period than 
ihe several clatflses of the bill, and po|fcte( sixty years in order to meet one objection. 
oUt Shat he conceived to be the injmriou! , Another might be got rid of by annexing 
tendency of each. The bill, he oHst\ved 1 the farther condition of three' incumberi- 
Would, instead of producing benefraa j cies, as was proposed by Mr. Justice 
Consequences, only serve to iotrg^ifbdl: BldbiqUone, and as had also been pro^bseal 
confusion, disorder, and injustice ijsrb «he in'the‘Hill of 1772.« It might even be< 
system of collecting tithes. His hon. and agreed that the time and succey/on of 
learned friend had said, that land-holders incumbents taken together shi*Jjr-a«* 4 toe 
oir purchasers of land weTe likeh to be a baj/,'hut onlyjlfrow proof upon the 
injured by the uncertainty whjcH ^xifted : qburch ; opMT plan of the present bill 
in the payment of tithes. * This heWm-might be adopted, thaf^tfc? proof fcf en- 
take leave*to say was not thg case. Thfe joyment, as fe««*baclf>» lr»,.g memory 
first question USkeA by any person •could go, should' be a 

to purchase land was, whether it wjis tit*»e dence in favour of the wyner', lis^le to 
free, or now it was situated vvitfi respect* be met my contrary proof tjJi the part of 
to tithes ; whether the tithes were paid *the church. " Butjhe gentij*nien opposite 
by composition, by moduses, or in what rfejeot all periods ahd evert kind of liirv'"- 
other manner. No injury could therefore taion ; and ItV? contended tRL-s-‘ J ?t-Kv?tfse 
bfe sustained on that point. Taking the should not Ijlltcn to them, unless it was 
bill in every point of vitw, he thought it satisfied that no measuic fttr quieting such 
would injure instead of amend the present possessions could safely be a<hq*t«id* The 
mode of collecting tithes, and he should right hojf! gentleman who moved the 
therefore vote against it. I qmendmenPtflftMlot fallen into the same 

Mr. J. H. Smyth objected to the bill. ] enters wiKi some others (Mr. JVetherell 
Its provisions, he conceived, were of a and Mr. Smyth) respecting the argument"** 
iriost injurious tendency, as they regarded They had represented this bill as fixing 
the protection of church property. Ac- thirty, and even seventy years as a period,, 
cording to one of the clauses, every pay- the enjoyment during which should ex* 
ment of tithes, whether b}' composition, i elude fill claim of tithes. No man me%nt 
or by modus, would be valid, provided no ’ this when he spokq of living memory, 
arrangement to the contrary took place Witnesses musj be called to carry tlio 
daring the life of an incumbent. But if possession bijek as far as the recollectioli 
one dergyufan was to give up the^ tithes j of old persons could go. Nor would any 
of his. district, »or to enter into a trifling judge, who might try such an issue, let 
composition for them, was the chunflj to , file cause go to a jury, oi call on the op- 
be deprived of its property on^tbat ac* ; posite party for an answer, if it rested on 
count ? He thought sfleh a principle : the testimony of persons who only spoke 
wbuld be destructive to the whole system of twenty or five-and-twenty years back, 
on which the church V* supported. But the right hon. gentleman bad met the 
Here Was a bill that went tol'egalize an j questiorf more fairly; and feeling the 
e&post /ado«iiperation. 'He conceived 1 point that pressed him, he had maintained 
tnat sufficient ground Had ppt been made : that the church was in a difterenV situa- 
" support of the bill, and therefore , tio* from all ojheP properties—remind- 

beTelt it his duty to oppose it. ' ing the House of the risks of collision 

Mr. Brougham began by recalling the ' between patr<rn» and incumbent, rand of 
attention of the Hoqge to the que-tion the possible length*of incumbencies, as 
on which they were about, to decida, lord Goke had sa^ that in his part of 
if they agreed to the -right hon. gen- ■ Norfolk two successive rectors continued 
tleman’s amendment. It would be a ; in pdSsession for above one hundred yfcars. 
resolution ab-olutely to admit of no ar- | ij is, however, not enougfi to say there is 
rangement whatever for quieting men’s some difference irK the situation of the 
possessions^ aguimt the claims of the church, or that extraordinary circum- 
churcli. The arguments used by all who stances maf oAt^r *o render collusions 
had opposed the bill were confined t/ its possible, unless it can be shown that there 
p&rticul.ir provisions. But he nskedgen- is a probability of sue.' ‘Jflngs recurrifl^ 1 , 
demen if they were prepared to say, that 1 and unless it can also be proved that the 
no time, however long, should bar those | sit&ation of the church is so extremely 
(Claims? Men might differ as to the best j different from that of all other properties. 
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a# to put every kind of limitation out of 
the question—checks may be desired to 
prevent the collusion. The control qf 
the ordinary may be superadded, the 
period may»be extended, and if three or 
four incumbencies are joined to the lapse 
of time, the probability of successive Sol- 
"uaions during a change both of^parscms 
and patrons becomes extrenjely small. 
The change of patrdbs was a most mate¬ 
rial consideration in thii view, for.' «ach 
collusive bargain made B oth er parsoij 
ipight then be ^ 
being 

"" paiajpn.®’ He asked, 

se was prepared to say, 
urch property was pecu- 
urcumstgnced, b>m that it was so 
■rent from aik other pro* 
... r never could Ire left to the«j 
legal protection which was deemed suffi¬ 
cient for every ether kind of right? The 
right bqn. gentleman had frequently de¬ 
scribed it as most sacred, and hud dwelt 
on this expression; if h*--meant very^ 
sacred* he^was not at all disposed to dtJhjr 
But if lie meant to speak in the superia- 
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’VI 

whethi 
not only that 
liarly 


[fiss 

^mble that the claim had been for a long 
im<l abandoned. A better precedent was 
Jo bfr found in Scotland, where a most re* 
.igiouSprince, the fast friend of the church, 
* and one whom the church, on her part r 
regtfded with peculiar favour, Charles 1st 
Jiadlmmediately, on coming to the ancient 
crowir^of his family^ parried through a 
measure fobthe universal abolition of tithe,. 
comtiAitation, and sale. But this measure, 
how bemeficial soever it had proved for 
Scotland^ Ije did Sot cite as an example 
Voted to expire, t^eseJat/Tihiti country,* where any such violent 
is<*ggrt to renew it ] change was ^quite out of the* question, 
«. tt i-- 1 He-only gave it as a specimen of the in- 
tesferdhpe frith church rights, which par¬ 
liament hhd from time to time sanctioned. 
In England it had also fiealt with them for 
the public weal—to promote agriculture 
it exempted newly-cultivated land, in 
Edward 6'fch’s reign, from all tithe foe 
siven years. In the reign of king William 
it fixed the tithe of hemp and flax at a 
certain small sum in money; and just be¬ 
fore the present king came to the throne, 
it made « similar regulation for exempting 
madder from tithe. He called for no en- 


yith the sacredness of other property, he 
must deny the justice of the expression, 
or say, that to him it was unintelligible, 
lie admitted the rights of the church to 
be%s sacred as those of other property 
—frhen he said they were rights of pro¬ 
perty, it was enough, for all property"was 
in some sense sacred; it was not to be 
touched unless the 
riously required it; 


live degree, as instituting a comparison kcroachntents; he only asked, that when 


always held, that the rights of individuals 
were to be respected, and never to yield 
unless where the necessities of tlie 
whole community demanded the* sacri¬ 
fice;, in which case they every-day 
were inftrfered with. That parliament 
had repeatedly legislated upon the riglats 
of tlfe church, was a matter of noto¬ 
riety in«every part of the«united king¬ 
dom. He did not go 1o Ireland only for 
examples: he would net cite the famou^ 
vote of the Irish House of Commons 
agaiiWtt tithe agistment, as subversive of 
the Protestant interest; but if the act o( 
the Irish parliament abdfiBhed that .tithe, 
be did not feel himselfat liberty to speak 
with the same disresdjeef^ndt only be¬ 
cause it was brought m\ by the noble Jprd 
(CAtlereagh), Vyt/Jecause it was an act 
of she whole legislature. It proceeded, 
tow, somewhat like Henry 8th’s statutes 
diMohring the monasteries, upon a pro- 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


the plain interests of the community, and 
the quiet of men’s possessions required it, 
the House should now deem itself pre¬ 
cluded from legislating, because the 
church was in question. He verily be¬ 
lieved the interests of the church itself, 
and tho|e of religion, required has much 
as those of the lay proprietors. The same 
public good impe-* arguments which are now urged against 
and the legislature ! limiting the church, had been used against 


the Nullum TenSpus bill respecting the 
Crown. The church, too, it might be 
remarked, wa* tfle first author of the sta¬ 
tutes for lihftting the Crown. Themaxini,.. 
that no time should bar tha»Crown, was 
first objected .to tty. the church, with 
whose quiet it was found to be incompa¬ 
tible. Lord Cojce, whose authority was 
relied 'on so much, finds no epithets se¬ 
vere enough for th*^ concealors in those 
dsys; he calls them gluttons and harpies 
—but it is “ templorum helluorea”—they 
swallowed up Ike church property by 
availing themselves of the dormant claims 
of the Crown,, As soon as the church 
took the alarm, the first bill for limiting 
the Crown passed in t|ie 99th of Elizabeth* 
and k was confined to securing the die- - 
cese of Norwich against such.claims. In; 
the next reign, the more general measure' 
was brought forward; but it was met, as" 
the present bill is, with, many arguments- 
(4D) - 
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on tlic danger of limiting the Crown. TheV opinion he has not perha ps been followed J 
Crown jiropfrty, it might be saitv is' that an appropriation may still be made, 
held in trust for the benefit of the natc^ If at is, it can only be effected legally by 
The king does not himself superintend its 1 ,a compliance with the statutory conditions 
management; he confides in persons who of endowing a perpetual vicarage, and 
have nopermanent interest in it: favojfccs providing permanently for the support of 
whose interestisnotonlydifferentfronafbull the^ppor. The residence act of Hfenry 
opposed to, that of the community rtiAy 8tH proceeds upon afstatement, that onet 
obtain possession, and. keep'it-by conni- of the chief duties of'the rector is the sup- 
van ce of the prince and his advisfers 1 ; and port 4f the poor, and the keeping of hos- 
thus the Crown may be despoiled' of the pitafity. Thism^ncipjp runs through its 
property vested in it foT the bend ^t of the whole pfojy?i?>ns; and also through all 
commonwraltH. All such* argumentSTpSlJWht decisions upon it, cIIkmi to the time 
haps more applicable to thf case of the of lord Mansfi«4d.- can Var.y weight 
Crown than of thft church, were jffge d *be given to the opinion s- 

in vain, both in James lst’s" time, Aid tion the position, that th^> «iainten9nce of 
against the. more effectual measure of ^the poor formerl^.devolve«# on the church 
1769. After mucli opposition, both from ‘and the morihstesi^, and jvho vouch for 
the sovereign and in parliament, the.first this from sigcy years having glapsed h£- 
bill passed, and the 9th of George 3rd \^eep jhe dissolution of\^~A«t^ous 
was again carried through parliament after houses and the 43d of Elizabeth—for it is 
ample discussion. Placing th& claims 6f well known, that no less than ten statutes 
the Crown upon the same footing with for the relief of the poor wfiro- made be- 
those of every other person; and giving tween tl}0se two periods; one of them 
the subject the same perfect security fhe same yTSir Tllat the lesser monasteries 
against the Crown, a£ he enjoyed" against w£re dissolved. Now, when the church 
all others except the church, it was only haS gained so much by lapse of time; wfcgM * 
just and reasonable that now at length the the change hastbeen 6b great in its fa- 
samc principle, modified in its'application vour, that it now, and for many years 
according to the Circumstances of the past, has enjoyed its tithe and lands 
case, should be Attended to tjhe fchiych wholly unfettered by the conditions uhder 
itself. The gentlemen on the other side, which they were first given, and for so 
were apt to forget the "origin, and the many ages held, surely it is not asking 
history of property in tithe. He did not too much t(V require the adoption, upbn 
mean to mehtion the ea^ly division pf them, the other hand of such regulations as may 
by which at fiftt a fourth and afterwards communicate to the land owner something 
a third alone, were enjoyed by the rector, 'like a secure and quiet enjoyment of his 
But it might be observed, that(for many property. The burdens formerly an- 
ages they were held by the church upon nexed to church property are, by usage 
conditions, from which the lapse of time and positive law, indisputably made to 
and the provisions qf th*e legislature had rest on the owner of land. He only asked, 

•-wholly "relieved it. One condition was, that thft course of time and events might 
the repair of the whole'building of the be suffered to complete the security of his 
church ; this by the <?omnv>n law, is now tithe, which he takes with all its burdens, 
confined to the chancel. Anothet condi- n&v and old. He* counted it a grievous 
tion was, the maintenance oftliq poor, mistake to,complain of innovation ih this 
How thrown upon thy landowner. Nor question and«ou the church. r Hie truth 
was this last condition confined to early was, that they on Tiis (Mr. B.’s)*side of 
times. As late as the end, of. the 14th add <the question, had alone the right to make 
beginning of the 15th century, there were such a complaint. Every year changed 
express provisions for Getting apart a jhe period of limitation f (such as it«was) 
yearly sum out of the tithe t'o support the »n favour of the. church ; for every year 
poor of the parish, as oftc* as any rectory carried us fartheV away from the 1st of 
was appropriated. The statutes of Kichard Richard 1, and the 13th of Elizabeth. 
2nd and Henry 4th required this provision There was *a cNastafit change going on in 
to be made, as well as that for a jic&r ; favour of those wlo cried out against 
find it was jhe condition, sine qua ron, of alteration, .>nd agaiwho desfcfid 
every appropriation. This continued to that rights and titles should be fixed in 
**J>e law, as lung as appropriations were security. What, he asked, was to draw 
* practised. Blackstone considers (in which the line, and prevent this innovation from 

« I # 
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going on any longer, until it rendered 
every thing like certain, and quiet pos¬ 
session impossible.—He had only applied 
himself to answer the arguments brought 
forward professedly in behalf t of the' 
church, and as he thought really contrary 
to its true interests. But nothing ugfrat- 
ever bad been urged in defence •£ die lay 
impropriator’s right to hold his tithe free 
from all.Jfiiriitation. »To his case nqpe of 
the arguments had any* application. \ In¬ 
deed, the right horfl gentlAqan had'almost 
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.^fect, so that the pastors shall not have 
the| inauspicious appearance of a tax- 
gatherer.’’*—This, too, w&s his (Mr. 
Brougham’s) earnest wish. Among the 
causes of irreligion or lukewarmness, and 
ecclesiastical feud and schisms, he be- 
dicvjpd none to be so prominent as the dis- 
*pvljeVwhich arose put of tithe: and of 
‘these aisputes by far tfie most irksome to 
both thq parson and the land owner, were 
thoseVhich grew from the insecurity of 
possessions, and *he liability to be dis- 


admitted this^phhough heT*hdeavt>UEA^<yw*flpd fcft£r long enjoymept. ^He wished 
.pavfep, 


sertin^that ev 

right to tithei 
might be, ini 
jured the 
tl 

too muc 


a claim on* the 
ay impropriator, by as- # 
y thing which affected the 
in whose ^ands soever it 
■ectly, notoimmediately* 
ims of' lhc\church. To 
r d only say^ t3at it proved 
for tithe was not the (Jnlf klhd 


of property eidoyed 4iy the church. It 
was richly ^endowed also with land; and 
the right hon. gentleman might, there¬ 
fore, just as reasonably cagtoad that there 
should bg no limitation to claims of vmjH 
property generally in laymen, because.the 
Jindred rights of*the church to jts real 
estates might suffer consequently. This 
‘ kind of argument, he could not help think- 
ingwomewhat refined, and even fantastical. 
It betokened no great solidity in the dis¬ 
tinction taken upon Yitlie property. In¬ 
deed, he conceived the *case of the lay 
impropriator to be abandoned by the an¬ 
tagonists of the bill. Hence alone, if 
there were no other reason, he should 
have expected the bill to be at'least sent 
to a committee, llis learned friend (Mr. 
Wethcrell), had defied them to produce 
any authorities in favour of their principle. 
He had already referred to Mr, Justice 
Blackstone, no great enemy to thp esta¬ 
blishment, and no very rash reformer. 
But he should now cite another, gtill 
higher name among the*' friends of the 
existing system, and the aefyersaries of all 
innovayon—he mea*t Mr. Burke—who 
had strenuously supported the bill of 
1772, for quieting men’s possessions 
against the claims of the church#-and 
these were his’ words—" This is to take 
nothing from the chuA-h, but the power 
of making herself odious. If she be se¬ 
cure herself, she cad have ao objection 
to the security of offiers. I heartily wish 
*c»«ee her secVrej* such possessions as 
will enable her'tninisters to preach the 
gospel with care, but of such a kind* as 

will enable them to preach it with full et- 
# 


to see the ground of these qpr ever re¬ 
moved, tliat*nothing J)ut#peace and har-' 
n^pnymight prevail within the Bacred pre- 
.cincts of* the church, and that the pastor 
and his flock might live in uninterrupted 
concord. 

Mr. Peel declared, that he should not 
have trespassed on the patience of the 
House, by opposing the bill in its pre¬ 
sent stage, had not the hon. and learned 
gentleman thought proper to allude to the 
sentiments of his right hon. friend. The 
hon. aiyl learned gentleman had objected 
to the words, “ most sacred,” as descrip¬ 
tive o& the patrimony of the church. 
Perhaps there might be some difficulty in 
such an application pf the word, but at 
any r^te there were peculiarities in the 
property *>f the church which distin¬ 
guished it abovp all property that ranked 
as secular. It was set apart for the sup¬ 
port of the ministers of religion; and al¬ 
though he would <uot insist on this point, 
the House must be so far aware of the 
importance of religious instruction to the 
commudfty as tv respect the maintenance 
of those who imparted it. It was greatly 
to be feared tjiat the tithe-holders formed 
the majority in opposition to the $laims of,, 
the church. .With respect to the horfT^ 
member’s bill, he*must say, that in hfs 
opinioy, it w&s the most extraordinary , 
that could well have been framed, consi¬ 
dering the magnitude of the subject. 
The preamble did not even state the 

g rounds and objects of the bill; and if 
le hon. mtfver should withdraw the first 
paragraph, whigli lie seemed disposed to 
do, it would aeclare any thing, except 
the matters to be enacted by it. 

The Hous3 divided: Tor the second 
reading of the Bill, 15 ; Against it, 44: 
Majority, 29. The Bill was consequently 
lost* 

* _V . - . .- 

* See New Parliamentary History, Vol, 

17, p. 307. 
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Motion respecting the Right 
op Magistrates to visit County 
Gaols.] Lord Folkestone observed, tlat 
pursuant to his notice, he rose to Wove 
for leave to bring in rf bill to remo\|v cfef- 
tain doubts, supposed ^o exist<-as to the 
right of Magistrates, to Visit ComYn/n* or 
County Gaols, under the act of tjfj 31st 
of the present reign. 'Whethersit was 


summing up. Though it was a question,, 
on each side of which, it appeared to him' 
a great deal might be advanced—though 
jt was a subject the most removed from 
any very decisive opinion, yefeit was ref* 
markable, that the learned judge who 
tried i^. who confessedly had turned* his 
attention *t6 it, had consulted authorities, 
yet could net find any one argument, but 
what-bore on the one side. 4{e verily 
believed, that-on liny question where tho 
gpvernmefntjids the one party, and him- 


thought b^ sofne, that 'such a poweTjfeflf .the other, he sho&Hnot st&nd a 
* '' ? * ! 1 chance of a verdirt/^iFih^haichwt^ken, or 

mistated any thing, the gefe&&3£Hqbp*«ite 
were in possession of the cr«cumenn, and 
might correct him. The vd iole appeared 
fo him to hftige yrfbn the Statute of the 

01.4 _ r iL. I_r___ 


should exist in the magistracy—whether 
it was thought,‘By others, that such ppwer 
should not exist, or whether' it «nould 
exist in som^ cases^. and not in others— 
all, he should suppose, would agree as to 
the propriety of having the law on f the 
subject clear and explicit, and no longer 
capable of doubtful or forced interpreta¬ 
tion. As the object of his motibn was to* 
settle the question, he could not expect 
any opposition. Certainly, the bill which 
he should feel it his duty to introduce, 
would give to the fimgistracy Of the 
county the right to visit common gaols. 
Rut if the gentlemen opposite did not 
wish to afford that right, or td limit its 
exercise in certain cS&es, it would be open 
to them in the comffiittee to subqiit dhaejt- 
ments to those purposes. That doubts 
now existed on the subject Vas undeniable, 
and his great object was to put an end to 
them. The House had in its recollection, 
that during the hist session, he had sub¬ 
mitted a motion to its consideration, rela¬ 
tive to the refusal given to the magistrates 
of Berkshire, who wished to visit the 
county gaol.* That motion having been 
refused, he had preferred An indictment 
-against the gaoler of Reading. * The ver¬ 
dict of a jury* had since acquitted him. 
With respect to that verdict,, having him¬ 
self attended most minutely to the trial, 
he must say, that if the,charge of the 
judge who presided did pot actually dlrecft, 
it bore so strong to the one side as to 
lead to that verdict. He, felt that he 
would not have discharged his duty to the 
ebuntry, if he had not contained of what 
fully and solemnly struck hiuf as the par¬ 
tiality of the judge—not a (personal par¬ 
tiality, but a marked partiality to one side 
of the question. Tljis impression of his 
conduct, he felt at the time—he felt if the 
stronger th% more he considered ut, as 
being demonstrated in the whole of the 

* See Vol. 36, p. 1025. 


31st of the king, and up«i a particuh^ 
ftlausp in that ast, namely, twjafiw&ciaiwc. 
The act in question was mtituled, “ An 
Act for the better regulating Gaols and 
Places of Confinement," andnhe point to 
be considered was, did the act or did it 
qot, refer td^pwfcj ? The preamble of the 
aeS^was stated in words which yrere very 
equivocal, but it must be a forced eoiy 
struction upon them tfl suppose, that it 
was not meant to refer to gaols as well as 
to other places of confinement. The fout 
first clauses were solely confined to hohses 
of correction and penitentiary houses. 
The fifth elausp referred to the gaol&’s 
fees, and expressly spoke of sheriff’s offi¬ 
cers. The eleventh clause manifestly and 
clearly referred to the common gaols and 
fb the sheriff’s gaols. The eighth clause 
directed the keepers of common gaols, and 
also the governors and keepers of com¬ 
mon penitentiary houses, to make returns 
on the first* day of every assize, which 
returns \vere to be signed by the visiting 
magistrates appointed in the mqpner 
thereinbefore mentioned. He shohld like, 
then, to know, })y tohat act of parliament 
gaolers had a right to prevent the viSiting 
magistrates fiom entering the #ommon 
gaols, when it was d duty fncumbont upon 
them at certain times so to do ? To ex¬ 
plain this, he supposed be should be refer¬ 
red th the 24th of George 2nd, and fo the 
10th of the king t> c. 74. The act of 1791 
was passed upon contemporaneous usage, 
and grounded on the practice of all simi¬ 
lar occasion^. * At tihe late trial, a port¬ 
manteau had been produced stuffed with 
warrants (which cer^ji^fy had a gfcod 
stage effect), from the year 1660down to 
lift7. The lieutenant of the tower was 
called upon to bring them forward, and k 
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was true that all of them directed, that 
the persons committed should be kept in 
safe and close custody. He was perfectly 
ready to admit, that the secretary of state 
always committed to safe and clcyse cus-* 
tody. The reason for this was, that it 


was* the duty of the gaoler to keep* the l astonishment which he had felt at hearing 

person -safe and close, and no’fhulf could 9 '*■ ' k ’' 11 ' TT - “ " 

be found with 


the table lord in tbe House of Commons 
accuse, ig,plain terms*, the learned judge 
whotbad tried the cause in question, of 
partidUty. It was impossible that any 

_ _ t . man, exercising the functions of that high 

the {Arsons sWhld be kep?*in sdlitar^l c^c« in t*he state, could Jia^£ a more se- 

a * nnt elate thta r rinnb nttneno Kmlinlit n/«ninel.Kim 


the mittimus fgr directing 
him to d/» , so. Whit then was gained by 
producing any numbed of-warrants )* It 
was not tne meaning of tH^warrants’ that 

kept*! 

confineinanfr/ ft^aeufc^not state' this 
•upc“- wHBMplwauthority of the English 
Ismgu^ge, buune would cite lord chief 
justice Cokefupon tfce subject. The 
words were mb salvtU ct afeta custodial 
tsod this was tmnslated’, safNand close. A 
pCTa*W fc - ! e».u6h^r be in salvo, cistodia while 
within the rules of the King’s-bdhcA pri¬ 
son, and might»*be in arcta custodia, when 
within the walls of that prison, though 
perfectly free to communicate with whom 
he pleased. In the State-.Trials in the 
time of kpig William, in the case of Cafijfe 
jvnd others charged with high treason,ap¬ 
plication had been made py the friends of 
, the parties -for access to them when in 
gaol. That application had been com¬ 
plied with, and their friends had been al¬ 
lowed access to them undgr certain restric- 
tiins. He fiord F.j’had made inquiry as 
to the practice upon former occasions, 
and had found that since the year 1791, it 
had been the practice of magistrates to 
visit the prisons, and tha£ no instructions 
of the same nature with thosd recently 
given had been delivered upon former oc¬ 
casions. The act of king William, which 
allowed the benefit of counsel to persons 
charged with high treason, had also pro¬ 
vided free access for the counsel .to the 

{ >risonflrs; and by a subsequent act of par- 
iament magistrates had also been alloyed 
to visit the prisons. Upon the recent trial 
the coiyt had only said tfi§t the case was 
ettend^l with doubft, as to one of the 
rights of the magistrates in the visiting of 

K nsons. Upon a former occasion much 
atibeen said as to the prerogative^ the 
Crown and of the gaols being the king^, 
which did not seem to*him to bear upon 
the point. The act of the 31st of the king 
was the first of a senes of arts, when the 
gaols began to be dfore attended to than 
fifty formerlyS^d.^feen; and should the 
magistrates be prevented from visiting the 
gaols, things would, fall back to their 
Former state. The noble lord concluded 


with moving, « That leave be efren to 
brif g in a bill for removing Dcuibts whe¬ 
ther Magistrates may visif Common or 
County Gaols, not being Houses of Cor¬ 
rection.” 

The Attorney General expressed the 


rious charge brought againsl,him, for it 
implied evefy thing that was base and un- 
viprtfy if an individual, who had sworn 
to administer the law with strict impar¬ 
tiality, lent himself to any purpose, poli¬ 
tical or otherwise, he did that which ought 
to Subject him to universal reprobation. 
Although, he (the attorney-general) was 
viot preseat at the trial, he had the most 
accurate information of all that had passed; 
of the patient and laborious attention, 
without any interruption, on the part of 
the judge, to the Earned and ingenious, 
though fallacious statement of the noble 
lord’s counsel, and to the evidence in avery 
point of the noble lord himself (in which 
evidence there wer^certainly very extra¬ 
ordinary parts, although he had not the 
slightestIdea of insinuating that they were 
not founded in truth), as well as the patient 
and laborious attention which he gave to 
the statement on the part o£ the defend¬ 
ant. *And this last he supposed the noble 
lord* would not deny, that the learned 
judge was bound more especially to do, 
when ;f man was' clfarged with a crime 
(whether by the noble lord or any one 
else), who had (he spoke it parenthetically} 
been punched already on ex narte evi¬ 
dence, by the* magistrates of the county 
in which he was faithfully discharging the 
dutie%of his*station. If ever there was 
an individual entitled to call on a learned 
jydgfe for projection from the prejudices 
excited against him, the defendant was 
jtssuredly the manT When, therefore, the 
noble lord v&nted a charge of partiality 
against a learned judge, let him not be 
quite sure thatne himself, at two succes¬ 
sive quarter sessions, did not exhibit great 
bias, partiality, and prejudice; more es¬ 
pecially when be and the other magistrates 
voted this person guilty before he was 
trirtj,—a person placed undoubtedly in a 
situation of the greatest etnbarrassment 
and difficulty, having the whole—no, that 
would.be an unjust accusation against the 
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magistracy of Berkshire, bat a large por¬ 
tion of the magistrates of that coiiity 
pressing him ton one side, and the orders 
of the sheriffs and the directions of the se¬ 
cretary of state pressing him on the 
other—a person too (he was sure ttore 
was no one who could contradict thejis- 
sertion), who from Jhe first moment of 
his appointment to‘the situation winch he 
held, and during the whole of Sis previous 
life, had borne the highest characte^', and 
who, in the exercise etf the funau'ons of 


establishment was too remote to be 
traced), by the earliest statutes. The* 
sheriffs having been for a time dispos¬ 
sessed of their ward of these gaols, the 
statute pf Edward 3rd restore^ things to 
their ancient footing. In the reign of 
Henfy 7th, there was another statute of a 
similar description, ii^ which those gaols 
were expressly termed “ King’s Gaols.” 
What_,evils"might net result from admit¬ 
ting [he interpretation given by the noble 
lord to the staUte of tilt 31st of the king? 


his office, hr-d,never been exceeded*by l^Tuere hadHfeen, and tlie^e might rtgain 
any of his/predecessors in his claims to*ne, times of tr^^ftp^^id 'v^Hion, in 
the approbation o^his superiors, to the jvhich, on the question • 

respect of his equals, and to the gratitude cession, or on other topiC, there^tnight 
of the unfortunate individuals wlfo were J be a very divided opinion aa,ong the bet- 
committed tb his custody. So far, how- ] ter orders of the cdximunitu, What would 


ever, was the learned judge from having 
manifested any partiality towards the*de¬ 
fendant in this case, that if he [the attor¬ 
ney-general) might presume te find any 
fault with his conduct, it was, that he had 
not stated the law quite so strongly against 
the prosecution, as, in his humble judg¬ 
ment, he would have .been warrapted in 
doing.—The House would suppose, from 
the statement of the noble lord, that the 
question was, whether or not fhe magis¬ 
trates (visiting or otjier) had the right of 
entering the gaol o£ Reading, for th^ pur¬ 
pose of visiting it? No such thing. The 
noble lord himself had visited it; and was 
told he might visit it again. That, how¬ 
ever, he hinjself said, was not his object. 
His object was, to see ifilie had a right to 
hold communication with the state* pri¬ 
soners confined there. Although he (the 
attorney-general) admitted, tlmf’the sta¬ 
tute of the 31st of the king was, in some 
respects strongly construatejl, yet, in his 
humble opinion, there was not tire slightest 
'TSoubt, that the clause in question had no¬ 
thing like the" meaning attached to it by 
the noble lord; nor was sufch a construc¬ 
tion ever put upon it until the noble lord’s 
time. If, indeed, it was actually liable [o 
such a construction, instead of opposing 
the noble lord’s motion, he should feel if 
hfe duty to move for leave tb bring in a 
bill to repeal the act. What! was it pos¬ 
sible to suppose, that tin? or any other 
statute gave to any and all the magistrates 
the right of entering the kirijg’s gaols, and 
holding communication, when and how 
they pleased, with tke prisoners confined 
in those gaols on charges of high treason ? 
That all tht.se common gaols wei% the 
king’s, for the benefit of the state, was 
^established, or rather recognized (for the 


be the conseguende if the&whole of the*- 
ipeans of sutCtyjsvhich the MdwjiJw- 
vicfed*i'oi» the custody of persons accused 
of high treason, were in slch times to be 
beaten down, because, by the existing 
statute, the magistrates had the power to 
visit the gaols, in order to sec that they 
in good repair and well conducted, 
&n<\ nothing farther, and by no‘means, to 
hold sqch communications as those tC 
which the noble’lord imagined they were 
entitled? The ancient warrants for com-*‘ 
mitmeqt to gaols, in the difference* of 
terms which they exhibited, proved the 
distinction between persons imprisoned for 
other crimes, add persons imprisoned for 
high treason.* In the one they were or¬ 
dered to be kept safe, in the other to be 
l*ept close. Even in modern time|, so 
lately as 1791> or*1796 (he did not remem¬ 
ber which ), a person was committed by 
the court of King’s-bench on a charge of 
high treason- and other offences, and the 
warrant greeted that he should be kept 
safe and close, as to the treason with 
which lie was charged; and as to thj other 
masters with which^ie was charged, that 
he should be k«5pt safe. The objeat of 
this close confinement was, to cut off that 
communication with others, whieg might 
promote the purposes of a conspiracy de¬ 
trimental to the state. He humbly con¬ 
tends!—nay, he confidently contended, 
that the learned judge was perfectly right 
id his construction of the law. Were he 
not so, he repeated that the statute ought 
to be repealed* Ifc had the highest re¬ 
spect for the inagisnpcy of the country. 
He fcas perfectly awaU; ojjV'ne importance 
of their duties, and o* the exemplary 
manner in which those duties were gene¬ 
rally discharged. But to say that, be- 
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cause a man happened to be in the com* 
mission of the peace, lie had therefore a 
right to do that which would be destruc¬ 
tive of the prerogative of the Crown, and t 
dangerous<o the safety of the state, was* 
to advance a proposition which never 
ought to be, ana he was persuaded^ rtfever 
would be, listened to by parlia'nfhnt. The 
noble lord had said, that previous to the 
statute of the 81st of the king, there were 
statutes empowering the magistrates fo go 
to the gaols. Yesj hut for w^gt purpose^? 
One Statute ga vg t he magistrates, Ihjv 
power o^«w4nte*w(re!ri l hy* tbe gaols once a 
•yea.-. ^PHHPtflWfgave them' the power oft 
repairing themf&c. But could any man 
contend, tliatluch statutesos those vested 
in the magistntes the^qiMrbf destroying 
"Ae prerogati* possessed the Crown, 
of%i rr^taigofmsoners, charged witl^hyjlf 
treason, in the way specified in the war¬ 
rants for theif apprehension ? He ob¬ 
jected to the bill proposed by tile noble 
lord on two grounds. If it waS t meant to 
say, that there were any doubts as to th^ 
right of |he magistrates to visit the gdkVs, 

• fertile limited purpo-es he had described, 
he denied that there wns the slightest 
, foundation fbr those doubts ; and in that 
point of view, therefore, the bill was un¬ 
necessary. If it was intended ttf carry 
the measure a jot fsythor, and say that 
tlffe magistrates should bg allowed to do 
What the noble lord tried t<j do, he con¬ 
tended that bill would be most detrimen¬ 
tal. lie wished to call to the noble lord’s 
recq^ection, that the unfortunate defen* 
dant in the cause, about whicll so much 
had been said (for unfortunate he must 
call him, standing in the predicament in 
which he had been placed), *had told the 
noble lord, that if lie would convrt-se with 
the prisoners in his presence, he would 
not refuse to allow him to do so. On this, 
however, the noble ldtd himself called* to 
that*person’s recollection the orders he 
had received not to admit* the magistrates 
generally; and he tlien receded from his 
offer. Why did he state this ? To shojy 
that the noble lord’s object (it might be a 
meritorious one in his own opinion)? wjjs 
not to exercise the poyer which was ac¬ 
tually vested in the magistrates by the 
statute of visiting the gaols, for the pur¬ 
poses therein distincly specified; but to 
assert the riglft of jjne magistrates t<> de¬ 
fray the prere-^sfte of the Crown to 
beep in safe custody persons charged with 
high treason; to assert the right of fhe 
magistrates to access, intercourse, and 


communication with persons so committed 
to *afe custody; a construction of the 
statute of which, until the noble lord 
fancied that it bore it, no one had ever 
thought it capable, or at least had ever 
acted as if he thought so. If the noble 
|Ior* ; dltt not attempt to carry the right 
bfey<&d the bare act vcif visiting and in¬ 
specting thp gaol, the introduction of a 
bill*v)tts*unnecessafy; if he attempted to 
carry V a single iota farther, it would be 
mogt ubtrjmentalf If doubts had been 
tshowa to exist,* with regardV* the mere 
‘exposition of a cotemporary Statute, he 
should think there was Some ground for 
tlse pfgposed motion ; but there could be 
*no doutft whatever as to the object and 
meaning of the act of 1791; *and the true 
question before the House was, whether 
it would suffer the prerogative of the 
Crown, a» it existed under the ancient 
tom m on taw, to be destroyed by a pro¬ 
ceeding of this nature. The act on which 
the noble lord relied, had passed in 1791, 
previous to times not only of danger and 
alarm, «but of very great division of opi¬ 
nion on political subjects; and no such 
construction had by any human being, 
before the? noble lord, been represented 
to be the true construction of the statute. 

He should oppose theuntroduction of the 
noble lord’s bill, therefore; first, upon 
the ground thak it was unnecessary, with 
reference to the meaning of the act of 
parliament; and secondly, that if adopted, 
it would be highly detrimental to the best 
interests of the country. 

Mr. fUurges Bourne said, that after the 
able speech of tAe lion, and learned gen¬ 
tleman, he would not argue the law of 
the case, buf (vould confine himself to 
the stateniint of a few facts. The noblg_,' 
lord had told the House that he went to 
the gaol at Reading, with a view to gain 
admission to the state prisoners confined • 
there v and that f having been refused ad- 
nKssion, he indicted the gaoler in conse¬ 
quence. But thegoble lord had not told 
tiie House another circumstance, which, 
if true, was a most important feature in 
the case. Anislierc he would observe, 
that that evening was the first time since 
he had sat in that' House, that he had 
heard an attack on a learned judgg, not 
in the shape of a charge which that 
learned judge could answer, but in a 
speech which he could not answer, of the 
most serious description, imputing to that 
learned judge direct and gross impartiality; 
nay, farther, declaring, that if he had a 

♦ • 
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cause in which government were the other 
party, he*was convinced that, whatever 
might be the n&erits of the case, the verdict 
would be given against him. Now, when 
such an accusation as this was preferred 
against an individual filling so high «b 
office in the state, it was worth whilefto 
inquire whether or pot the noble a^mser 
himself stood rectus in curia. Jhe noble' 
lord had not stated wliat he* understood 
had occurred, although he could net be¬ 
lieve it; namely, that at ttte quarter Sessions 
for Berkshire' the noble lord persuaded 
the majority of the magistrates to punish * 
a man first by turning him oift of the of¬ 
fice which he held, and -then to fyfag 
prosecution against him. Nor Was that 
all. Ho had beerf told, that the noble 
lord and hia associates were not content 
with the usual publication of the resolu¬ 
tions of the quarter sessions,, with the 
names of the magistrates passing them t 
hut that while the trial of the individual 
in question was pending, they caused’ the 
insertion of the resolutions of the magis¬ 
trates of Berkshire, «■ pronouncing him 
guilty of the charge on which he was 
about to be tried, in the county newspaper. 
Nor was that all. He had been told, that 
to those resolutions*, were attached, not 
only the names of seventeen magistrates 
who voted for them, but the Karnes ftf 
thirteen other magistrates who voted 
against them; and this he repeated, pend¬ 
ing the trial vjf the person charged. He 
hoped the noble* lord wbuld say that he 
had-been misinformed, and that all* {his 
was not so; for he must declare, that so 
complete an instance of partial and pre¬ 
judiced proceedings no man ought to be¬ 
lieve, unless it was stated *1i» that House, 
v qn d not contradicted. If, lftwever, it 
should turn oyt, that such had actually 
been the case; if the nfeble lprd had really 
1 been a party to the acts which he had 
described; the noble lord might make 
what speeches be pleased in favour of 
liberty in that House, b'ut with such facts 
before them, all must fee oi opinion that 
his practice was wholly at variance with 
Lis professions. 

Sir F. Burdett was not well acquainted 
with the merits of thd case,,but wished to 
adjf a few words on the question. As to 
what Kad fallen from the hon. gentleman 
who had just animadverted so freely on 
his noble friend, he had no doubt that 
when his noble friend came to reply, he 
would answer the hon. gentleman’s state- 
meats very satisfactorily; for he was so 


confident of the candour, fair dealing* 
and good sense of hia noble friend, that’ 
although comparatively ignorant of'the 
facts, he was persuaded that he would 
fentirely, exonerate himself from the bom. 
gentleman’s charges. The hon. gentle- 
mam said, that the gaoler had been pu¬ 
nished, artie termed it, before trial. Now, 
as far as he .could collect the nature of 
the cose it was this the magistrates of 
the County, considering the gaoler their 
I servant witferp0f>ect to a particular part 
jt&g dip" gaol/and he haying (very prdperly ' 

‘ t) dis- 
Mt with. 
thefques- 
hat part of 
the peniten- 
trial should* 
^d 


„tbe 


perhaps — that 
obeyed their- instruction 
a vindictive feeling, but i^try 
tion, suspended hjm from 
his office which j-djated t 
tiary, until ttyft*‘result of tl 

ascertain the state of the ... ___ 

not' appfehend that by this proceeding 
the gaoler had experienced much incon¬ 
venience, as the proceedings did not ap¬ 
pear to originate in any feeling of hostility 
or animosityr- The question at issue was, 
whether or not magistrates had the fight to 
visit every part of these gaols. With res 
spect to the warrants fowkeeping prisoners 
in safe and close custody, it was to be 
observed, that, according to the old prac-* 
tice of the country, and the opinion of 
some of our greatest lawyers, the common 
law considered .every thing custody thttt 
ever so slightly infringed the liberty Of 
the subject, even when the prisoner was 
confined to the care of his friends. But if 
by close custody was meant solitarypon- 
finement, he would assert that it was to¬ 
tally unknown to the ancient law. It had 
been argued, that because the common 
gaols were the king’s gaols, magistrates 
had noto right to visit persons confined 
in them on charges of high treason. I^hey 
were called the king’s gaols in th£ same 
manner as the high roads were said to 
belong to the king, and no more was mfcant 
than that they egere used for a* public 
purpose. If, however, there weradoubts 
op the legal question, it was necessary 
that they should be immediately set at 
rest. ^Although the hon. and learned 'gen¬ 
tleman had no doubt on ttfe subject, other 
gentlemen of tne profession, equally 
Earned, might entertain very considerable 
doubts. HS should, therefore, vote for 
his ^oble friend’s nqiMion. t 

The Solicitor said, that«fee 

only ground upon which the noble lord 
ha(f called on the House to agree to his 
motion, seemed to be the acquittal of 
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Eastaff, the Berkshire gaoler. The ques¬ 
tion to be tried upon that occasion was, 
whether magistrates, under the 3 1 st of 
the king, had a right to visit by themselves 
persons confined under a charge qf high 
treason. It was decided against the no¬ 
ble lord. He had visited the gaol for* no 
other purpose‘than,to lay a gfbtind for 
bringing it to an issue, and tin; fate of the 
indictment against tifc gaoler determined 
that no such right of visiting existed in 
magistrates. If silfch wa«NLc law, were 

.i 
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Lord Folkestone , in reply, said, that he 
had never before heard that there were 
no doubts on the subject. 6n the con¬ 
trary, he had believed that doubts were 
' very prevalent upon it, and it was for 
thc*purpose of removing those doubts, 
that^ie had made his present motion. As 
thfc attorney-general far. whose opinion he 
entertained great respect, now told him 
thatHlmne were no doubts on the subject, 
he was'jiqt foolish enough to wish to in¬ 
troduce a bdl to rethovc doubts which did 



4>f the, 
view ? Tide 
from proving 
persons confi: 
itroved ilirectl 


the House now‘prepared to* say •|lsu (f Viot e^ist. *His*conduct i* »e affair m 
they woyjd alte^Af,*<«id that the di-t ( Question had been called in question. It 

bad fallen on'fce or twiee "from the lion, 
and letfrjied gentleman, that ho had wish¬ 
ed to establish the right of tlic magis¬ 
trates to go‘ and hold secret Communica¬ 
tion with suspected traitors. He had no 
suclfobject. lie thought he had a right 
to visit theyn ; and he went to try that 
right. Ho allowed, that after he had 
been in the first instance refused admis¬ 
sion, the gaoler offered to let him in, if 
he would previously stipulate what he 
would say when in* This he refused, as 
unbecoming a magistrate; and he had 
told tin* gaoler, that were he to admit 
him on those terms lie would not satisfy 
him (lord I*.), and anight offend those 
whose peremptory ordqj-s lie had received 
on^hc subject. Now he wished to know 
what there was .improper in that ? An 
ban. gentleman had been pleased to say 
that he had stated only parts ef the case, 
and not*the whole* The fijet was, that he 
had net stated any part of the case. He 
had not alluded to any part of the pro- 
eeedings%efore the quaher sessions. He 
would now state the whole story:—On 
the 10th of Jupe?he went to visit the gaol, 
accompanied by several magistrates,. They 
had a good deal of discussion with th«T" 
gaoler, whorefusedrtq admit them. And 
here li woul d“observe, without feeling the 
least animosity towards the individual, 
thft life discovefy of his great merits had 
taken place since the recent occurrences; 
a^d that he (lord IT.) had no reason to 
believe that flier high eulogiums bestowed 
on him were perfectly well founded. He 
attempted to penipade the gaoler that, he 
was acting illegally, to which be replied 
“ I quite agree with you: I believe 1 have 
no l ight to keep you out; but I anil or¬ 
dered! by my superiitrs to do so, and I 
mustobey." On the 14th of June, he again 
went to the gaol, but the gaolei*persisted in 
his refusal to admit him. At the ensuing 
quarter sessions he (iord F.) attended, 

(*E) . . 


passed with a different j 
Itute of William, so far 
fiat sugh a right of visiting 
for hW*li treason existed, 
the coiftrarjk, It showed 
tha^oo'yapej^ould not, vender that act# 
visit such a prisoner without perftiisluoV 
The noble lord.claimed the privilege of 
visiting, wheAhcr the person was indicted 
or not. The cases quoted by. his hon. 
and learned friend provcil beydhd con¬ 
tradiction that no such right existed, svjf 
that a prisoner could not be visited with¬ 
out either the permission of the court or 
the secretary of state, 'flie 31st of the 
ly’ng was passed with quite a different 
vieas 'i'llis law, as explained by his hon. 
and learned friend, was quite clear. If a 
biU was brought in t6 confer upon ma¬ 
gistrates such a right, lie hfiped the House 
would pause before they assented to it. 
The hon. baronet who spoke last, denied 
that Eastaff was punishcjl, because hes 
had only been removed from liis*situation 
as superintendant of the Penitentiary. 
But, he would ask, was not this a punish¬ 
ment ? And was he not removed* from 
that situation in consequence of,his re¬ 
fusal to comply with the demand of 
the Magistrates?—[Hear,!] — He had 
not been even accused* of misconducting 
himself in the Penitentiary. Why, then, 
was he discharged from it, ljut to punish 
him for vvhat he had alone in the other si¬ 
tuation ? He was dismissed from one 
place for having dona his duty in th6 
other. The judge who presided gipon 
this trial, had be jn charged with partiality*. 
The accusation came wifli a very ill grace 
from the noble lord, after having been the 
means of punishing the gaoler for what lie 
was in duty bowd to jfo. He had only of- 
fgivled in the njitar/instance of differing 
with the noble lorn in his interpretation of 
the 31st of the king, which the noble loffd 
himself now allowed to be doubtf ul. 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 
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made a formal complaint of the conduct j draw it, if such should be the pleasure of 
of the gaoler, and moved a set of re^>lu~ j the House.—[Cries of “ withdraw 1”] * 

tions, one or which was, that the magis- The noble lord accordingly withdrew 
trateshad a right, under the statute of his motion, 
the 3Jst of the king, to go into the gaol, |* , „ 

The court unanimously agreed in his api- Saving Banks.] The Chancellor of 
nion. The gaoler was called in, andtd-j the Exchequer rose, to move for leave to 
monished; and told .that the magistrates bring In if bill to amend the Saving Banka, 
considered they had a right^o visit thfe act. The object of the bill was to obviate 
gaol. The gaoler applied for lease to several difficulties which had been found 
write to the secretary of state. was in carrying the act into excution : for in- 

refused, and an hour gNren to him for his stance, it rcqipffed an efrder to receive the 
determinatitfh, «at the expiration of which £nVinc1pal, find another order to receive 
period heaaid he would let them in. He* j the interest. Thssprfl&nt bill^ould au- 
then thought the question wfls set at rest; jhorize general orders fobgbatb«Mncipal ( 
but a month afterwards-he was tyJd that and interest. During thefyeccsB, gentle- 
the gaoler persisted in his rcfusal'to admit* men would havg opportunities of becoming 
the magistrates. 'A few days' before the acquainted with otMhr diffinklties which it 
next quarter sessions he called at the might be proper to remedy! He congr^- 
gaol, and required admittance, but *was lulated the Hqg$e and the 
refused, and a letter of lord $ id mouth’s establishment and rapid progress of the 
was shown to him. He was then on hit Saving banks. Their groVth was far Ue- 
way to town ; and when he arrived there yond expectation, and would have given 
had an indictment drawn against the great delight and satisfaction to the 
gaoler. Returning to the quarter sessions, author of* the measure (Mr. Rose) had 
he there made another complaint. He life Jived to witness it. It would possibly 
found on the bench an unprecedented surprise the House to learn that, since *hie , 
number of magistrates. Gentlemen were 6th of August lqst, whan the operation <£f 
there who were not at all in tke habit of the bill commenced, to the 11th of March, 
attending. He lenny that they had come 1618, no less a sum than 657,000/. had' 
for the purpose of t’fevcrsing the order of been deposited in Saving banks. He ®,on- 
the last court. As the gaolef had te- eluded with moving “ That leave be given 
fused 'to obey the unanimous order of to bring in a bill to afnend an act passeddn 
the court, whose servant he was, it was the last session* of parliament, to encou¬ 
tlie duty of the court, in the maintenance rage the estaBlishment of Banks for Savings 
of their character and'dignity, lo take in England.” 

notice of that refusal, and that notice was ♦. General Thopiton did not think it 
only to suspend him until the trial of* the would be proper that the money paid 
indictment in question. « That this was into Saving banks should produce a high 
the least which the court of quarter ses- interest. It would induce persons to put 
sions could do was his opinion then—it money into <thcm, for whom such banks 
v was his opinion still. As to the publics- were nqt originally intended. It would 
'Tion of the reso/utions in the newspapers, be better that the interest should be ll. 
lie had voted against it; and, with re - 11s. 3d. than 47. 11s. 3d. Fran* his 
spect to the names of the magistrates knowledge of the lower orders of the peo- 
who voted against the resolutions being pie, lie was convinced that all they wanted 
attached to them, the Ron. gentleman was security £or, their money. They had 
who had made that’charge ought to rather an aversion to»a high rate oiynterest 
know, that when an/ resolutions passefl [a laugh]. 

at a court of quarter sessions' were pub- Sir John Newport was glad the chan- 
lished, the names of ijie magistrates cellos of the exchequer had takeiv this 
present were always yetached to them, subject into his hands. The greatest ad- 
Tliere was no part ofhis conduct, through- vantages would Result from it. As to 
out this affair, of which* he need he the paradox of the hon. general, that the 
udi.T.flcd, or which he would not retrace lower order* did not wish to make their 
under the same circumstances. As/the money productive Ait too absurd 

sense of the House would be doulniess (he aid not mean aww of jCnce) to qoed 
against his rtiolion, after the decided opi- refutation. Thinking as he did on the 
nion promulgated by the law officers of subject, he should deprecate any measure 
the Crown, he lad no objection to with- which tended to counteract the present 




t 
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mode of proceeding. That it might long 
Continue was his sincere wish, as he con¬ 
ceived much good would result to the 
lower classes from the establishment of 
Saving bayks. He thought great credit* 
was due to the chancellor of the txche- 
qner for his continued exertions on, the ; 
subject, and should jnost willingly shpport 
the introduction of the bill. 

Mr. Itabington thought ’the" public 
would be repaid by theftmpeoved morality 
of the lower orders?; but Sljere was ' some 
danger that persons of an improper clpltf* 
would avail themi6f«a^of Saving banks. 
.He belyn|yd.. l a(t one from which all but # 
servants,.tsiecb'.nics, and other persons in 
the same rank of lif&had ljeen excluded ; 
but it was astcwishingVow maay persons in* 
e superior T&n'f endeavbuFSH, to avail them¬ 
self* it. One gentleman possessed 
of above 40,000/. wished to put in ihofley 
in the names .’of his six children. He 
knew of many other instances. He 
thought the chancellor of the exchequer 
would do well to providejn this bill, that 
the lower orders alone should .be bf'ruf- 
fited by ft. , 

* Mr. 1'humpsott « agreed with t|ie hon. 
member, as .to the propriety of preventing 
‘Any but the lower classes from placing 
their money in Saving banks. Hu knew 
several cases where persons of affluent 
circumstances vested sums in . Saving 
banks on account of tlitfir children. If 
such a system were allowed,‘persons who 
had money to spare would not place it in 
country banks nor in the funds, nor ip 
other securities from which a less interest 
was derived, but from which a* greater 
benefit would arise to the public. He 
hoped the chancellor of tlx; exchequer 
would introduce a clause in bill to 
prevent all but the lower classes from 
vesting their money in these banks. 

Leave given to biting in the bill. It 
was* accordingly brought in, and read a 
first aqd second time. , 

• • * 

Navy Estimates.] Mr. Brogden 

brought up the report of the Committee 
of Supply to which the Navy Estimates 
were referred. - On the question, that the 
report be received, ■ 0 * 

Mr. Forbes said, he wished to call the 
attention of the House ansi of his majes¬ 
ty’s ministers Jn the/situation of the offi¬ 
ce of the m»vy./When they received 
pensions for wounds, those pensions were 
not granted on the 6ame footing as* to 
wounded officers of tl»e army. It was 
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understood by the order in council appli¬ 
cable to this subject, that botfy services 
were to be placed on the same footing. 
He had lately seen many instances of 
officers of the navy receiving for the same 
wqpnds considerably less than officers of 
correspondent rank in the army. He 
’could see no ground for this distinction. 
It was a sufficient compliment to the army 
to say tjiat It was equal to the navy. A 
post captain in the navy, who ranked with 
a colonel in the awny received only 250Z. 
whfle, the'other received, 9^)/. a year. 
^He wished also to allude to the case of 
pursers clerlfc, some M n^pm alter eleven 
y^ars*. service, had been turned adrift 
.without.a sixpence. The whole of the 
persons in*this situation amounted to 30. 
He complained also of the alteration 
which had been adopted in the case of 
pursers. All the ships had been taken 
from the pursers, and they had been put 
on a very inadequate half-pay. He hoped 
these matters would be taken into consi¬ 
deration in the proper quarter, and that 
the country woul^ not show itself un¬ 
grateful for the services rendered to it by 
the navy. 

Mr. Crqker said, that nothing could be 
more mischievous to the navy than the 
views^ of the lion. jJjntleman, if carried 
into offeqt. This was not the first time 
the hon. gentleman had introduced this 
subject to the attention of the House; 
and it was not now the first pr second or 
third time lie hyd been answered. The 
lion..gentleman ought to*know something 
of flic state of the two services, and the 
different advantages enjoyed by each, 
before he recommended any change with 
regard to them. It was true a lieutenant 
colonel ha^J ud. a day more half-pay than 
a young post-jeaptain of the same rank* 
But then the post paptains front on rising 
without interruption' till they were equal 
to fufl colonels, whereas a lieutenant- 
<y!oi*cl remained where he was. For 
instance, in 1814. there were 200 post 
captains who ranked as licntenant-colo- 
neis. At that time there were also 1,100 
lieutenant colonels. There was not one 
of these popt Retains who had not risen 
to a rank equaPto that of full colonel, 
whereas then? was not one of the 1,100 
lieutenant-colonels, who was not stijl lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel. Th* hon. gentleman com¬ 
plained that all the ships had been taken 
from\he pursers. But how many of them 
could have ships ? Not above 400. There 
were 900 in all; and so to give ships to 
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400 ofihem, he would ieduce the 500 other excepting even his political opponents, 
to actualstarvation. Pursers were broiight equally zealous to promote the comfort of 
up generally to the pen and ink line, and, the navy. 

in port, not one of them would live on Mr. Money said, the object of his lion, 
board their respective vessels; so that the 'friend seemed to have been ( misappre- 
pay, which was only about 70/. a year, if hendcdl It was not his intention, he be- 
they did not remain onboard, would really liev^d, to throw any imputation upon the 
be less than the present half-pay allowance. 1 conduLt of -the Admiralty, but simply to 
Not one of them'would make the ex- submit the fact to the notice of the House, 
change. The old plan-of rev&fdjpfr pur- that a f great , 'differenc&.did exist in the rate 
sers, while it profited them but little, was of providing for ic officers of the army 
expensive to the country. Tli’q lowest and navy. Tim services of the navy, and 
rate of a puser’s half-pay was 3s. a day, jA.h§ gkmourTleeds achieved by its means, 
which was more than the most of those.} vVere 1 in a special ^annsir entitled to the 
who hud sflipslpeftm: received; the higher | gratitude of this country; iiaUKitiiout our, 
rates were 4 ana 5 shillings a day. iThejc j navy, the triumphs of our army had not 
were no complaints from any one phrser of J been so signal and p complhte. Without 
this arrangeivent. .But with this liberality j dhe co-operation off our n<wy, the exer- 
the Admiralty bad made a provision for 1 tions of Wel^iigton and ^iis victorious 
economy, and had determined that, no [ y'oops would not have been attended \yjth 
more pursers should be made till they I such briUiant ail’d decisive success. When 
were reduced to the number of jthose whq ! he considered the many ynd signal tri- 
would have ships under the old system.— ' umphs they had obtained, the long and 
The hon. gentleman had next mentioned : arduous blockades they had sustained 
midshipmen who had been promoted to . for years •together, it was impossible for 
be officers called purser’s clerks. This biii^to admit that the rate of enmpensa- 
stateiuent was a bundfc of blunders, and tion to which they were in justic^ entitled , 
if lie had not known the gentleman from should bo inferior to tjiat of the arm f. 
whom it came, he should have attributed it . The bravciy of British seamen was pro¬ 
to one oflus own countrymen. A midship- ° verbial, and lie need only instance tbu’ 
man could not be promoted to be a jplerk, conduct of his hon. friend the member 
for the situation of clerk was inferior £o , for Glamorgan, who with a handful of 
that of midshipman. Secondly, there was men on board hist ship, performed actions 
no such office as purser’s clerk. There la*>t war which M ere sufficient to immor- 
were, indeed, persons denominated cap- talizo him. The bombardment of Algiers 
tains’ clerks* who were .not oliiceis, and was also a striking proof of the bravery of 
who had nothing to do with purscrs«-but British seamen, and ought to induce the 
who kept the captain’s accounts, wcre'ap- House to.keep a strict and watchful eye 
pointed and might be dismissed«by liim, to their* interests. He hoped, therefore, 
and were the private servants of the cap- that the situation of naval officers, of all 
tains, except that an allowance was made classes, would he attended to, and that 
for them by the public. It wag true that, , they would meet with that protection 
' as they ’were tba only persons in civil , from their country which their conduct 
epnploy connected with ships, it was usual ; so richly merited. «) ' 

to select the pursers from «the most de- j Air. flush isson si^d, that the hon. gen¬ 
serving of them ; but they could hkve no ! tleman had spoken of our navy as if «that 
more claim to half-pay than.the amarmen^s ‘ House had heard then, for the first time, 
of any member of that .House. He com- ■ of their gallant deedf—as if their Services 
plained of the hon. gentleman, that with a : had been altogether forgotten. Had he 
zeal meritorious in its origin, but miif- j been, however, at the pains to inform him- 
chievous in its effect, he chose to attack j self, he might have been soon satisfied, 
a board of Admiralty, whftSi Ijad laboured j that tlie country had neither been insen- 
with anxiety, diligence; and success, for i sfblc to the services of our gallant seamen, 
the good of the service—which, in five or | nor unmindful of making due provision 
six ygjirs, had done more for the benefit of | for their cpmfeirts. He would likewise 
the navy, and thcnc? of the nation, ^han have found, that noysuckulistiiu tion ex- 
ever had been done in twenty-five or isted in the rate of tymppisatiun to 
twenty-six | 7 ears before. He did not army and navy as he'liad been led to 
mean by that to blame former administra- thjpk ; or, if it did, that it was easily to 
(.tons; he knew they were all, without be accounted for, from the nature and 
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circumstances of the different services, j quaintod with those things than he was, as 
In the army, the opportunities which an ! he was paid for knowing them. «His ob- 
oiiicer had of improving his fortune by j ject in making the observations he had 
pritse-nioney did not often occur; and j made, was not for the purpose of obstruct- 
when they ilid occur, it was for the most ; ing the proposed grant, but of pointing 
part but to an inconsiderable amount. In j out* deserving men who were neglected; 
the navy such opportunities were fragment, i and as long as he had the honour of a seat 
and often to a very»great amoifhf. * The j in' die House, he should not cease to re¬ 
officers of the navy were sensible of i iterate tht; claims of those whose wounds 
these advantages, artd never looked to ! and 'services* entitled them to so much 
any farther compensation. • On the late consideration. He would still maintain 
triumph at Algiers,"to whidh the hortl gcn- thaj. tln> same attdhtion was not paid to 
tlemaA had alluded, the sum of lOOjQGO?. those.who* had*claims fronC-wounds re- 
had been distributed ‘among those who j I’eived in the naval service, as»was given 
Jiad been engaged in that service, besides,. to those who*had beo» wounded in the 
the honours and distinctions conferred ! ar#iy.* # Tlris was*a feeling which existed 
upon those who had^ugpaliged themselves throughout every branch of the naval 
by their conduct anu|valcuf. He con-* service, frflm the higlfcst to* the lowest 
tended, that nothing coufd'be more false rank. 

in argument, nor more mischievous iiMta Mr. Cro/cer admitted, that it was the 
consequences, than the practice df form- hon. gentleman’s right to make any ob- 
ing comparisons*between the different scr- strvationsrfie pleased upon the subject at 
vices, and maintaining unfounded distinc- any stage of the proceedings; but what 
tions. It had been said, that th« late w*ar he had complained of was, that the hon. 
had been barren in prizes ; btft he be- gentleman had not made those remarks in 
lieved lie was warranted in saying, that a committee. He did not think it quite 
• was in the annals of this country had b«cn fair that the hon. gentleman should come 
iiferc productive •The capture ofiBauda with his* second budget of grievances at a 
alone had afforded to many the opportu- time when the details could not be so well 
aity of acquiring the meafis of iudepen- entered into as they might have been in 
comfort, and wealth. The tystem a former stage. Whenever the hon. 
of remunerating for wounds or loss of limbs unfinber thought proper to bring forward 
was said to be different in the navy from these matters, li£ would be ready to give 
wkat it wa» in the army. "This was true; an account of them most satisfactory, if 
but the difference was entirely in favour not to the hon. gentleman, atJeast to the 
of the navy. l*'or in the latter, pensions House hnd the country. , 
were given for wounds yhicli were nofc The several Resolutions were then 
equivalent to loss of limb, white.in the agreed to. 
army, unless the wounds received were 0 • * 

fully equal to loss of limb, it generally hap- NewCiiurches.] Mr.Brogdenbrought 
pened that no pensions whatever* were up the report s>f»the Committee on that, 
given. It often happened in the navy, part of theiVince Regent’s Speech, which 
that a man received 250/. for wqunds, related to the building of" New* Churches 
for itlwrli in the army nothing would have in different parts of the kingdom. On tin! 
been given. • s motion^that it be read, 

Mr. Forbes observed,*that the hon. Mr. A. liroivne was desirous that the 
secretary to the Admirajtv might have po#ver*of removing curates should not be 
epared tjie patience off the House and his taken away from vicars and transferred to 
own lungs in the greater part of what he t|je bishops. Whert any complaint were 
had said, for it was already before this made againsf a*curate by the parishioners. 
House and the public. He had rea^ the the delay of appealing to the bishop, and 
most* part of it' in a pamphlet intituled in waiting for h*s^|ccision, was often very 
“ Observations on the N&vy,” purporting great, and frequently detrimental to the 
to come from “ A Friend to the Navy.” interest of the* parishioners. He hoped 
He did not know who the writer was, but that some clause would be introduOTd to 
perhaps the ham secretary was well ac- remffdy so great an iifbonveniance. 
«jM*inted with Imn. He would not attempt The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
to follow the hon. secretary in the speech it expedient to delay the consideration of 
he had made to the House. The hon. such minute questions for the committee, 
secretary must of course be better ac- According to the laws now existing, the 
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rector had no power of removing curates 
who had been licensed by the biskop; 
and every cirate ought to be so licensed. 
A rector, however, naving a number of 
curates under him, appointed to different 
parishes, might remove them from one to 
another; but that power, by the measur^ 
now proposed, would be modified,* 'so 
that every curate should havje a kind of 
permanent connexion* with'iiis particular 
chapel. * , ~ 

Mr. C. Grant, serf? was exceedingly 
happy that/sueh a sum should'be voted to 
so laudable a purpose as that of increasing 
the number e£ churches. *He hoped the 
House would see the necessity of t €xtend¬ 
ing the benefits of the grant to *Scotland*. 
To his owft knowledge, there were se¬ 
veral districts in the northern part of the 
kingdom, some of sixty miles in Idngth 
and twenty in breadth, without a church 
sufficient to contain the one-twentieth 
part of the population. He trusted the 
House would see the necessity of attend¬ 
ing to this important subject. 

'The Chancellor qf*the Exchequer said, 
he heard the observations of his hon. 
friend with attention, and he had no he¬ 
sitation in saying, that his majesty’s go¬ 
vernment would ha^re no objection what¬ 
ever to extend tb-j benefit of th« grant 
to the northern part of the? 1 kingdbm. 
But his hon. friend would perceive, that 
in consequence of the great difference in 
the constitution of the church of Scotland 
and that of England, it-would not'be very 
convenient to embody the intended grant 
to both in the same bill. His majesty’s 
government wouicl have* no hesftvation in 
supporting any measure which might be 
thought necessary for increasing the num¬ 
ber of churches in the northern part uf 
the kingdom, and he w as convinced the 
•'same disposition would be found to exist 
in the House. The aid would be extended, 
he had no doubt, to all parishes whose 
extent or population required if. We 
wished here to corrects misunderstanding 
which had gone abroad with respect f *o 
some observations which ‘ha'd fallen from 
him on this subject last f night. He was 
represented to have sajfl, that no aid was 
intended to be granted to parishes, where 
the population was under 10,000 persons. 
He nad said no such thing. The com¬ 
missioners to be Appointed would‘have 
Abe power of granting aid for the bpilding, 
or enlargement of churches in all parishes, 
aecordtng to their particular exigencies. 
What he had stated was, that he feared, 


notwithstanding the liberal grant which 
parliament had voted, that the commis¬ 
sioners would find it insufficient to meet 
all the claims which might be made, un¬ 
less tljey were assisted by large private 
subscriptions. lie was happy to perceive, 
that these subscriptions had already com¬ 
menced fin a most liberal scale, and were 
likely to bq followed up in the same ge¬ 
nerous "manner. • 

Mr.' Wilberforef! expressed his decided 
approbation ofthe proposed measure, and 
fait, that the public money could Viot be 
more profitably employed. 

Mr. Forbes supported the measure, and 
agreed, tiiat the money would be well 
laid out in promoting such a purpose. 

General Thorn fin asked, whether in 
the cases of divisions of parishes, such as 
«*-hpt k whereby jhe parish of St. George, 
Ifanovffr-square, was divided from St. 
Martin’s, it was intended that the divi¬ 
sion should be solely for •ecclesiastical 
purposes-? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
‘kssure the gallant general, that^it was not 
intended to propose a division of parishes > 
for civil purposes. But he would dfs- 
tinctly state, what were the objects of the 
present bill. In the first place, it would 
empower the king, in council, upew a 
representation that effect, to direct the 
division of a parish, for ecclesiastical 
purposes, into two or more parochial 
districts. Secondly, to such divided dis¬ 
tricts would be assigned each its church 
*and minister. .The third provision would 
extend, tb the erection of chapels of ease 
in parishes, the ministers of such chapels 
to be nominated by the incumbents of the 
said parishes, subject to the approbation 
of the -diocesan, and without at all de¬ 
ranging the civil or secular rule of such 
parishes. a 

• The Resolution was agreed to, and a 
Bill ordered to be brought in thereupon. 

* • • ■ : .' ■■■■■ . . • 

HOUSE 0$ COMMONS. 

* Wednesday, March 18. 

IN^otion rkspectjng Spanish £hjps 
Engaged in the S~ave Trade.] 
t)r. PhUtimore ‘observed, that in rising, 
pursuant to notice, upon the present oc¬ 
casion, he«di«4 not apprehend it would be 
necessary for himY to Hrspass at much 
length upon the time or 4the patience- of 
the House, os the subject was confined 
within narrow limits. By a treaty that 
had been recently concluded, the sum of 
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400,000/. was to be paid by the British 
government to Spain, as a compensation 
for the losses that the latter power might 
sustain by consenting to the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade. By a petition that had 
formerly been presented to the House 
from Mr. Page, a person describing him¬ 
self as agent for th% merchants •residing 
at the Huvannah, concerned iij the Slave 
trade, it appeared, that the Spanish pro¬ 
perty employed in the ?!ave- trade might 
be divided into thret- class*: first, tWose 
cases tff vessels condemned in the colfyiiaf 
courts, where the appeal was interposed 
too late; 2dly, thd cases o£ appeals in 
progress; and, lastly, those cases where 
the decrees of the oqutys of this country 
had ordered restitutio^ to tl/b full value 
of the property. With the tw o first classes, 
his motion had nothing to do. It excly-i 
lively referred to the case of thostf claim¬ 
ants who were ih possession of sentences 
of restitution* from British courts in this 
country. It might be said, and he did 
not mean to controvert thu position, that 
tiie king of Spain possessed the {fewer o(T 
, contracting for his subjects in arrange-? 
mints with foreign states. a It was got his 
intention to enter on that view of the 
question. It was much rliore material 
witktbim to uphold and preserve inviolate 
the ancient and pre-eminent character of 
tha» courts in which the laws of nations 
were administered in this Country. The 
parties who had sought for restitution of 
their property, had appealed to the British 
courts, in the fullest rclymcc on their, 
acknowledged character for undeviating 
good faith and justice. And, in referring 
to the cases where the sentence of resti¬ 
tution had been made, he found that desti¬ 
tution was ordered in two instances, as 
far back as January, 1817; another in 
May t>fi*the same year, and the fourth in 
December last; while*the treaty wi\Ji 
Spain* was not ratified ufitil the end of 
that month. Yet by that Verity, a decree 
of the laj of nations, pitting these parlies 
in possession of their property, or the 
value of their property, was rendered, t if 
all useful purposes in this country, bi^t as 
so much waste paper. It was unnecessary* 
for him to trespass on the Attention of that 
House with any panegyric on the charac¬ 
ter of those courts. Happil)*fo» the times 
in which we liv^df their decisions did got 
re|t»on abstract, or speculative notions; 
they had attained to a certainty equal to 
those of the municipal courts. It must 
therefore be a source of regret to see their 


decrees reduced by any transaction to a 
perfect nullity. Before the exeoution of 
the recent treaty, no merchant in England 
would have refused the most liberal ad- 
* vances to those claimants on the security 
of those sentences of restitution. At pre¬ 
sent they were wholly valueless. But the 
ta'sc- of these claimanta,stood on stronger 
grounds tlym the mere sentence of restitu¬ 
tion.- They Vere protected by an act of 
parliament, the 55th of the present reign, 
by ijhicls, not only a restitution in value 
was enacted, bul it was ordered that pay- 
fhent should be made on the production 
of the sentences by tbo treasurer of the 
na«y. Applications had been made by 
these claimants to the courts, in' order to 
accelerate {he payment} and \he answer 
was, that a treaty was pending. # Of tbe 
treasurer of the navy, the value* of the 
property had been demanded, but the 
claim was, •from time to time evaded; al¬ 
though, under the provisions of the very 
act of parliament, a sum of 48,000 1. was 
paying to French claimants, similarly situ¬ 
ated. He could not but consider it due 
to the character of the tribunals in this 
country? in which the law of nations was 
administered, that government should 
specially provide for tJiose, who held sen¬ 
tences* of restitution %pder their order, 
and that It should not go forth to the 
world, that they, were vilified and of no 
effect. It was endeavoured, by those who 
looked at our maritime character with jea¬ 
lousy, to attach » political character to 
those tribunals. To that aspersion their 
pre-eminent character was the best refu¬ 
tation, aAd therefore it* was that he re¬ 
gretted any event that had a tendency to 
impair the valiy? of their decisions. Why 
should not these claimants be indemnified? 
There remained*one point on # which, from 
what he had heard eince he entered the* 
Houscythe was*anxious to be fully under¬ 
stood. No man more sincerely wished for 
tlu^tot&l abolitidh of the slave trade; no 
man was more sensible of the embarrass¬ 
ments this country "had to contend with, 
in achieving‘that important concession, 
by which the t^ct of the African conti¬ 
nent, to the «ortn|g p ard of the equinoctial 
line, was at length placed within the pale 
of civilized society, and relieved from the 
predatory attacks of the Spanish slhve- 
dealcfr, and all other#, who had so long 
carried on fheir detestable pursuit, under 
the cover of that flag. The question he bad 
the honour to submit, stood wholly inde¬ 
pendent of the slave trade.—The hon. and 
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learned gentleman concluded with moving, 
“ That ait'liunible Address be presented 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
to represent to liis Royal Highness, that it 
appears to this House, that several Spa¬ 
nish subjects have obtained sentences of 
restrfqtibn of vessels engaged in the Afri- 
ca'h- slave trade, whioh had been detained 1 
by Jus majesty’s cruizers, and brought to 
adjudication in the courts of Admiralty of 
thia country, but have'not yet heen put 
ftitb possession of the ssttne: and that they 
corhmenced and prosecuted their suits at 
considerable expense, under the implicit* 
confidence whior thsy have ftposed in the 
justice' and integrity of the Britishrtrib# 
nals, and upon the faith of an art passed • 
in the 55th*year ef his majesty’s reign, 
intituled,^ ‘ An Act to provide for the sup- 
‘ port of captured Slaves during the peliod 
* ofadjudication.'—That, being.deeply in¬ 
terested in upholding and maintaining int 
violate the decisions of the tribunals of 
this country, most earnestly do entreat his 
Royal Highness, that he will be graciously 
pleased to take effectual measures,to pro¬ 
vide that the Spanish subjects, who are 
actually in possession of sentences'of res¬ 
titution, may receive the full .amount of 
the property decreed to be restored to 
tlierti. mi* , 

Lord Castlereagh said, that* he fuKy 
agreed with some of the general observa¬ 
tions of the hon. and learned gentleman. 
His exposition, so far as it went, was per¬ 
fectly fair and qjear. lie had no‘doubt, 
but he should be able to present the sub¬ 
ject in such a light, as would give satis¬ 
faction to the Hotfse, and to the i on. and 
learned gentleman himself; and to prove 
to him, that circumstanee%, were such as 
to free the arrangements withrfSpain from 
all impeachment! He would first make a 
fcw observations as to the general grounds 
of the right upon which thfc arrangement 
was entered into. There could be no 
doubt, that it was perfectly compettntfco 
one sovereign to contract with another as 
to the claims of their sfcbjects, with a viejv 
to adjustment. The claims if individual 
subjects would otherwise lead to general 
confusion and perpetualrwar&ire. It was 
the duty of a sovereign to obtain justice 
for'his subjects from foreigh powers; but 
the Crown was alone competent to judge 
how far it had a rigLt to prosecute that 
end by-watfare or stipulation. If any 
other principle were admitted, all Haims 
of subjects might become individually an 
object of negotiation which could never be 


brought to a close. On the common rea¬ 
son of the thing, therefore, it was clear,* 
that the power of negotiating upon, and 
adjusting the claims of subjects, should 
‘remain f with the sovereign. Ah writers 
upon the law of nations were agreed as to 
thatipoint. It could be proved, by two 
practical bases exactly in point, which had 
obtained tlip sanction of parliament. One 
was, the treaty negotiated at Vienna in 
the year 1815- that treaty, 300,000/. 
was 'stipulated'to be fjaid to the king of 
TVtdgal, in compensation for tlic»same 
description of injury as that to which the 
.motion referred. Some of the cases re-. 
specting Portuguese vessels captured by 
British cruiser^, were then actually in pro- 
«gress before^he courts. lie did not know 
whether any hfilTbeen completely decided, 
f n like manner^by the treaty with America 
in *17^3,* the s'ubjectsof this realm were to 
bring their complaints for dnjustifiable cap¬ 
ture of ships, before the American tribu¬ 
nals. Income cases they obtained justice, 
but in others it„was denied. For that rea- 
4>n the sovereign entered into a stipulation 
for,, the adjustment of those claims; and 
the American government itself undertook 
to indemnify the claimants in-cases where 
justice could ntot be obtained before the 
tribunals. There were two modificat/*ns 
entered into on the subject. The first es¬ 
tablished the right of going with claim**, 
not to courts df justice, but before com¬ 
missioners, \Vlio were to examine them, 
and to order payment. The proceedings 
before the commissioners not having given 
satisfaction, a second modification was 
entered into, which compounded the 
whole claims for 600,000/. This compo¬ 
sition* was received by the Crown, al¬ 
though „the claims, if prosecuted, would 
amount to five or six millions. Whereas 
here, the sum given to the Spanish' 'king 
w^s not only ampje enough for all the 
claims of his Subjects, but it was oonsi? 
derably beyond their amount. The pre¬ 
cedent of America, followed by t$e treaty 
of 1815, and the common sense and laws 
df nations, thus established the right and 
powey of one sovereign to compound wjt|) 
another for the interests of his subjects.— 
There was a general observation made by 
the hon. and learned gentleman to which 
every man was* alive; namely, that it tjras 
of the utmost impor^anemyo the national 
honour to support the n at tonal tribunals; 
but the hon. and learned member had neg¬ 
lected to remark the natural distinction 
between tribunals for internal cases of jus- 
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tie*, and those for the laws of nations. 
“Whenever a treaty was agreed upon be¬ 
tween two nations, from that moment it 
formed a part of the law of nations. If,, 
then, the proposition he had statod, that 
it was in the power of a sovereign to enter 
rntd treaty respecting the claiqis ff teub- ( 
jeets was correct, k was no more* an Im¬ 
peachment upon the treaty in> question to 
nave recognized a “exposition, than it 
jvas upon this country to" have entered 
Into the composition with America.,* Tba 
judgments referred to by the hon* and 
learned gentleman, were not judgments 
•Affecting the revenue' of the country* 
through the treasurer of the navy, but the 
Captors of the vefads in* question. In^ 
proof of this, he wound .ccnlind the hon* 
•nd learned gentleman, that his clients 
would have Sind those judgments^ at such 
a discount as tq take a few shillings in the 
pound before the treaty had been known, 
and that he*had presented a petition for 
his Spanish clients, praying fof, a public 
compensation, the samr aft had l^eengiveji 
in the ettsp of Portugal,because there was So 
mnch litigation and difficulty in the way of 
ifbtting satisfactioft from the captors. Was 
,it not hard.‘then, after not only the same 
measure of justice, but a greater had been 
trlflted out to them, that complaints’should 
now be urged on that ground ? But to 
at£ue more closely with the hftn. and 
learned gentleman. He had represented 
the great hardship and injustice of step¬ 
ping in betweenwndividuals and the tribu¬ 
nals which had given judgment in theft* 
favour. This he wished to be kept parti¬ 
cularly in view by the House, for he could 
show them that the claimants wege de¬ 
prived of no right they had fiad either in 
equity or by statute. There Were two 
viesp to be taken of the question. * First, 
what ^as the principle on which any claim 
in equity could be foufcded ; and, seedhd, 
what the claimants were entitled to on 
that pninciple. With respect to the first 
view, they were enfitled to nothing in 
equity. The statute of July, 1815, was 
passed for purposes of humanity, that 
slaves found in captured vessels might tye 
immediately relieved from their unnappy 
situation, and not obliged to wait the issue 
of a long litigation. Wifji this view it 
was enacted, thgt if the capture should 
afterwards be declared illegal, an eqliva- 
lbnt should be given for the slaves by the 
treasurer of the navy. As this act could 
only operate prospectively, not one else 
of those in question could be in any vibw, 
( VOL. XXXYII,) . 


brought within its operation. All of them 
but one were distinct from tfie vfhole pro¬ 
ceedings contemplated by the statute. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had been 
guilty of a fallacy, if not of misrepresen¬ 
tation, respecting tne cases in question^ 
There were altogether twenty-one cases 
jn 'different stages. * In sixteen of those 
cases the»cqptures. had taken place before 
Juty, 1815. The act of parliament of 
that date could by possibility, therefore, 
apply ohly to five of them.* The sixteen 
cases* had no reference vfhatever to the 
act, and cou]d claim no remedy whatever, 
except from the cleiffSn Tf of parliament, 
if* parTiqjnent chose to extend it to them ; 
four cases»out of the qther five were still 
in course of litigation, and no judgment 
whatever had been given upon them. 
Only one case, then, could lie attempted 
to be included in the provisions of the 
“act, and ^his case he snould show to be 
on grounds very different from those con¬ 
templated bv the act. It was the case of 
the Rosa. It had not been captured by 
our efuisers, but* had been driven by- 
stress of weather on the coast of one of 
the Bahama islands, and had been taken 
because some slaves were on board. 
Upon the hon. andtlearned gentleman’s 
oyn bhoying, therefore, no claim could 
be urged against the treasurer of the 
navy. There frere only five judgments, 
and those were against the captors; and 
surely, the claimants, as to* the remedy 
now afforded to fliem, cothpared with their 
prospect of recovering from the captors, 
had no^right to^complain of this country 
for turning them over to the justice of their 
own country. JHe had thus shown that 
the clain^nfs had no right against the 
state, but against the captors; and that 
their claims against them Cbuld not stand 
in the way of entering into treaty, otherwise 
they vfould stand in the way off all treaties. 
I^iokjng at therfreaty with Spain, he would 
say, that thecliimgnisby going to their king 
with judgments obtained in this country, 
ITould have <an, additional claim for justice, 
and an impediment against injustice. But 
if individual cfcSss had been specially sti¬ 
pulated for*in th^treaty, it would be in- 
cumbered with much obscurity. Nothing 
could be more unwise than to include all 
casgs in progress in£he courts in a treaty. 
There was nothing so dangerous as in¬ 
troducing unnecessary wordsinto a treaty. 
By this treaty the king of Spain hod tqken 
upon, himself to make satisfaction for pll 
losses sustained by his subjects. If, then 
(4F) * * 
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ihe judgments were not, as they wpre, 
against ttte captors, but against the public, 
it would be difficult to prove that we were 
bound to make twofold restitution. He 
would not prejudice ai>y man; but if 
Americans ana others, who, under She 
disguise of Spaniards, had trafficked. in 
slaves, had applied *to* our courts, and mfl- 
nanaged their disguise go welj as to have 
obtained judgments, was it not thfe wisest 
and the most just course to refer them to 
the country 1 1 which they affeqted to be¬ 
long ? He believed there vfere such daim- ( 
ants, and Spain had better gieans of de¬ 
tecting them, hficPbf separating the real 
Spanish claimants from the illicit/rad^s 
who had car/ied on depredatipns under * 
its flag. It was tlius an essential ingre¬ 
dient of justice, to refer them to die 
country to which they said they belonged. 
It was impossible to get at the truth’ in 
any other country. Upon theVhole, hi 
trusted that he had satisfied the House, 
that no doubt had hitherto existed with 
regard to the competence of the sovereign 
powe.* of a state, updh all the principles 
of international law, to conclude a treaty 
with another foreign power, of the'nature 
of that under consideration. ' He had 
shown that it had fbeen recognized on 
two solemn occasion’s, and that ihefe was 
tio ground of charge against the Navy 
board, as having placed* itself between 
a judgment on a statute law, and its exe¬ 
cution. He* had only to remind. them, 
that the Spanislf flag had been made use 
tt f by the subjects of other states ar a 
cloak to their violation of the ljw, and 
that the Spanish courts must necessarily 
be the fittest places for determining any 
questions which might arisfc out of that 
practice. Hoping, therefore, fnat he had 
relieved the hon. and learned gentleman s 
mind from all apprehension*with respect 
to the authority of our own tribunals, 
he should conclude by expressing hjs in¬ 
tention to oppose the ^notion for an afl- 
dress as unnecessary. . 

Lord Archibald Hamilton said, that he 
addressed the House with reluctance on 
this subject, but he considered that, by 
the noble lord’s own admission, injustice 
had been dope somehow and somewhere. 
He w%s sorry ihat a claim in equity should 
be connected with auy thing so atroqous 
as the slave trade; but he nevertheless 
fought the* honour and justice af the 
SJpuntry implicated in this question. Ihc 
nobie lord was rather unhappy io his allu¬ 
sion to the American treaty, for that was 

* • I 


a precedent which was never admitted 
either for its 1 principle or its justice. If 
he did not mistake, lord Sidmouth bad* 
t on a public occasion, expressed a very 
'strong opinion against the treaty, on which 
so much stress had been laid. The claim- 
ants*w/>re to be now told they might go to 
Spdin and ’seek redress, but the corres¬ 
pondence they had with the noble lord 
left tliem little to exjftct in such a quarter. 
Was it fair, he would ask, after the parties 
Jjpd/’gt a considerable* expense, pursued 
the judicial course laid down for th<*m by 
the law, and obtained judgments—was it 
fair to turn rbund on them and transfer • 
them to another country for that redress 
which they were eptyVl to receive here ?. 
’Suppose tne*court» of Spain refused the 
arties satisfaction, would not England be 
opnd to aiftpd it, notwithstanding k this 
pecuniary grant to the king of Spain ? 

Lord Castlereagh explained, that the 
treaty gave to the king of Spain a fall 
remuneration for the claims of his sub¬ 
jects, anti to the latter a whole and en¬ 
tice remedy in their own tribunals. The 
distinction taken in his correspondence » 
was between the claimants who had en¬ 
tered their appeals in time, and those who 
had not. 1 _ * 

Mr.* Wynn said, he would not dispfit* 
the abstract proposition, that a sovereign 
had a right to jdjust with another poten¬ 
tate the clajms of any of his subjects; 
this power, he admitted, was vested, and 
necessarily so, in the head of any state, 
whether republican or monarchical. He 
also admitted, with the noble lord, that 
the question here was, whether the power 
so vefted had been properly applied in 
the particular case. The claims not duly 
appealed were, of course, out of the 
consideration; but when the legislature, 
by a special act, prescribed the ifiode of 
pursuing a legal "inquiry to correct • 
wrong, and where the sufferers ha# fol¬ 
lowed the course laid down and obtained 
an adjudication, after making o»it their 
demands to the satisfaction of the court— 
then both equity and justice required that 
they «should he protected in the fights 
(jiey had acqciirt*j. The case of America 
was not exactly’ it* point. It was known 
that in America, at the period when the 
treaty was fnaQe, from the fermentation 
whivh prevailed after a^totraeted war, 
the courts of justice were not thereto 
British subjects the seats of equity, 
mfmy cases ; therefore, any international 

arrangements to cover individual 3 etaimi 
• 
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Mads at sucli a time, could not be very 
Veil adduced at the present? moment to 
govern the proceedings of a British states¬ 
man. The hon. gentleman expressed his 
worm indignation at the horrible traffic in 
slaves; but he thought that the interests 
of die claimants should, in the prejent 
instance, be protected by the Courts* in 
which the proceedings relating to them 
had been instituted, %nd not transferred 
to another jurisdiction ,* where the parties 
must incur fresh expense, and addititmal 
delays after their cases had alreadyIjeelT 
decided before competent tribunals. 

• Mr. Brougham was of opinion, that if, 
the consent of the court of Spain to abo¬ 
lish the trade were tim onl% result of the 
payment of400,000/. Irpould Be sufficient; 
but he considered that die additional ar¬ 
rangement relative to the right of search* 
—without which the abolition of the trade 
would be impossible—was of itself worth 
the whole sum. It was also to be recol¬ 
lected that the Spanish government re¬ 
ceived this money, partly ie consideration 
of their making good the losses abstained 
• by their Subjects by captures; to which 
intieed one-half of»it would probably be 
applicable. -The hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman argued, that the act of our go¬ 
vernment was not rhe cause of any injus¬ 
tice that might be apprehended; for if no 
treaty had been concluded, it would have 
been competent to the Spanish govern¬ 
ment to bar the claims of tfic parties in 
question by an act of state. It was cer¬ 
tainly a case of great hardship on the* 
parties who had brought actions *apd ob- j 
tained judgments, and on the credit of; 
those judgments had perhaps obtained 
advances; hut there were many bther 
cases of hardship arising out of llic esta¬ 
blished principle, that subjects were bound 
by tHa^acts of their sovereign. Up to 
the final adjudication, the whole claim ef 
a captor might be abandoned for him by 
his government; saddling him with all 
the cost£ of his action. He thought, 
however, that it would have been much 
better had resort been had in the instance? 
in qiqsstion to the droits of Admiralty. 
In conclusion, tlfb hon. atyi* learned gen-* 
tleman expressed his earnest and anxious 
hope, and indeed his sanguine expectation, 
that by the stipulations wblbh* had been 
entered into betsflten some of the govejn- 
mert£ of Europe (which he trusted would 
be speedily extended) and more especially 
by the admission of the right of searcti» 
the great measure of the total abolition of 


the slave trade, would ere long,be* com¬ 
pletely accomplished. . 

Lord Castlereagh, in refer&hce.tp what 
had just fallen from thejion. and learned 
gentleman, was persuaded it would he sa- 
tisfectory to him and to the House to be 
informed, that the government of the Ne¬ 
therlands had signified,their readiness to 
absent to tjie principles of the treaties with 
Spain aad Portugal, and that a treaty tp 
that effect was in a state of great for¬ 
wardness. *' . 

iftr, Witberfonce thought* the distinction 
bn which the motion of the,hop, and 
learned member rest ad y w was one which 
cqpld not be made as easily as he ima¬ 
gined. He would not conceal from the 
> House, tliA when he first hetfl-J the ques¬ 
tion agitated, he thought the letter of the 
act Should be strictly attended to. 13,ut 
when he came to consider the subject 
more closely, he could find no difference 
between the cases where awards had been 
made and those which were in progress. 
It had been well observed, that more were 
concerned in the question than the ^go¬ 
vernments of England and Spain, _Much 
had been said about the losses likely .to 
be sustained by Spanish claimants, if the 
awards of the Admiralty court were hot 
enforced; but it was ^gll known that such 
was the System of fraud carried on by 
persons of other jiat ions, that the Spanish 
Hag was used as a protection for carrying 
on that odious trade in slaves which could' 
not otherwise be gontinueij by them. On 
tha^aecount it was, that the several clai¬ 
mants were so desirous of applying to 
England? for redness urftfer the Spanish 
flag, which they knew it would be useless 
to seek for in Spain—as such fraud would 
there be easily detected. But it. would 
not be right to allow sfrangers to take 
advantage of an act passed in this country 
from thp most 'generous feeling, particu¬ 
larly when such advantage was taken for 
therprdtection of a traffic which the whole 
nation had set their faces against, and 
which was so revoltlhg to human nature. 
What had been-the consequence of that 
trading in slaves yhich was carried on by 
those ships, the capture of which was now 
a subject of litigation ? When the French 
had been driven from their settlements on 
or near the coast of Senegal, the poor in¬ 
habitants found somt safety from their 
former persecutions. Instead of taking 
refuge *n their woods and hiding places, 
as they were previously obliged to do, to 
avoid being entrapped and dragged into 


9 
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country, and employed themselves in cul¬ 
tivating the ltfhd and such other civilised 
labours as conduced much to their hap¬ 
piness. Up the river Senegal there were 
to be seen numerous plantations of the 
produce of that country. The innocent 
inhabitants felt happy in being allowed ^ 
the undisturbed possession of thqir liberty 
aod the cultivation of those articles which 
were necessary to them. That state of 
things continued until tffc trading in slaves 
was recommenced under the Spanish rfag, 
and by thq, French. The consequence off 
which was, that part ol*the coast of 
Africa to which he alluded, was reduced 
to one scene of ruin and desolaticta. The 
noble lord Apposite, with a promptitude 
which did honour to his feelings, made re¬ 
presentations to the French government 
on the subject, and to their crpdit, they 
showed every wish to prevent* a trading 
in slavery as much as possible. Now 
Spain had also consented to desist from 
the slave trade, and it was to be hoped, 
that in a short time rfhe poor Africans 
would be again induced to quit their woods 
and their fastnesses, and resort onse more 
to those peaceful and industrious habits 
which would tend so_.much to the amelio¬ 
ration of their suffyrmgs and to th«ir ci¬ 
vilization. Spain promised 'fairly \o 
abolish entirely the traffic in slaves, 
and they had in what was already done 
by that country a strong guarantee for 
the performance of the test. He hoped, 
also, that America, who ought to.be the 
friend of freedom, would not sanction this 
inhuman trade. With respect toVhe mo¬ 
tion before the House, it rested on a dis¬ 
tinction which it was very difficult, if not 
impossible, to make. If the principle of 
remuneration^ which it would establish, 
were once allowed, there would be no end 
to cases of that nature; besides, ij. would 
be holding out an inducement to the con¬ 
tinuance of a trade which It was thd wnh, 
not only of England but of a great part 
of Europe, to abolish altogether, a traejp 
equally detestable in the- sight of God 
and man. t 

' Mr. Money said, hf Considered the 
400,000/. given to Spafn under this treaty 
expended for one of the faiost just and 
nobler purposes. It reflected the highest 
honour on the country; and he believed, 
that if for such a purpose the people were 
nailed on for their contributions, the 
-nanny of the poor would be cheerfully 
ifdinded with the pound of the rich. 


Dr. Philtimore , in reply, observed, that 
his arguments must certainly have been' 
misunderstood. He would appeal to the ■ 
House, whether he had not distinctly ae*.. 
jiaratcd ( the question from thq abolition 
of the slave trade, and whether he had 
not distinctly and fully expressed bis ab* 
horrence 6f- that trade ? The question on 
which he wept was whether those claimants 
who were in possession of a verdict of a 
British • court .of j&stice in their favour, 
ouglrt not to be indemnified for their losses 
m thp‘first instance, and the subsequent, 
heavy expenses incurred in the prosecu- 
|ion of their •claims, and whether there, 
was not a difference between the cases of • 
such persons, qnd thuxe whose claims were 
4n progress ?* He dju not deny the right 
of the sovereign*to bind the subject by 
any treaty entered into with a foreign 
power ;*but lie thought the honour of the 
country ought to be maintained; that the 
purity and integrity of British courts of 
justice, wdiich were hitherto in such high 
estimatioA, ought not to be lessened in 
tbe minds of other nations, but which 
would be the case if the persons whose 
cause he advocated w«ie to be deprived 
of redress. He admitted that three out 
of the four cases he had mentioned, did 
not come within the act. The fourtlvdod. 
The noble lord had stated that it was the 
captor and not the public who would he 
liable if no treaty had been entered into. 
He would appeal to the House, whether 
it -would be fair to have the captor of * 
slave ship, the (pan who had been instru¬ 
mental Jtf the rt&euing of a number of 
poor creatures from slavery, that such a 
person should be ruined in his fortune by 
being'obliged to pay all the darnages at¬ 
tendants the restoration of his prize? 
In such cases the public should undoubt¬ 
ed ly pay for what had been ifi accoiJhnce 
wall public feelingr Besides, there were 
many cases which occurred before the 
treaty was qptgred into, beforg it was 
thought of, and which did not coyte with¬ 
in the grant of the 400,000/. He. did not 
tdean to find fault with the sum : but he 
would observe, that it was the duty of 
ministers to hi..”^provided for those cates 
of hardship which oceured previously to 
such treaty being agreed to. What was 
the result of Hie treaty ? The decisions 
of t£e British courts, tolPfaich thoa&eascs 
had been referred, were left at .ahe 
j mercy of the Spanish government, tbaa 
j wlricli no government in Europe ranked 
i lower in point of credit. It haa been said 
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by an hon. member, that much of fraud 
had been carried on by some at the claim¬ 
ant*, wliick was the reason wby they were 
so anxious to apply to England rather 
than to Sp|in, as in the latter country 
there was a greater chance of detection 
than in this. To that, he would observe, 
that he did not kno% personally*th8 gen* 
tlexnen whose cause he advocated, but 
from what he had heard of them,' ljp had 
no reason whatever tO doubt their res¬ 
pectability, or the Validity of their claims. 
If theee was any'fraud it would 
peared in court on the trials; but no such 
ihiog did appear( on the contrary, the, 
strongest proof of fche justice of those 
claims was, the decision wtych. had been 
made upon them by the able wnd learned < 
judge who presided ontlie different occa¬ 
sions. All charges of fraud, therefore* 
came at too late a period \o hjfve* any 
effect. The precedent of what took place 
in 1783 was mentioned as a case in point 
with the present* but it had been fairly 
shown by bis bon. friend (Mr.* Wynn) 
that there was no agreement whatever be* 

, tween th&n. He bad not beard any tbyig 
frt>m the other side of the Housq which 
made against his motion, or from which 
1*e w r as not the more convinced of the ne¬ 
cessity of its being carried. It was the 
duty of the House, to maintain and up¬ 
held inviolate the tribunals of justice, and 
take cautious of interfering with them in 
any way. On these grouncls, he ‘con¬ 
tended, that his motion ought to be ac¬ 
ceded to. m , 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, that jt was a^ 
singular fact, that until it was found the 
Spanish flug could cover the illicit traffic, 
no vessels of that nation had'been busily 
engaged in the trade. It was, therefore, 
clear to him, that the real' traders were 
not Spanish subjects, or persons having 
any claim for remuneration in the courts 
of Spain. This accounted for the anxiety 
of such parties to urge a /settlement here. 

The ^notion was negatived without a 
division. 

• 

Saving Banks Bill.3 The Hoiyse re¬ 
solved itself intb a ComqpNfie on this bilj. 
The several clauses were agreed to. On 
the report being brought up, 

General Thornton objeetdu to the high i o- 
terest paid upor.tJbpositB. It would, he§aid, 
Mbs means of money being deposited by 
persons whom these banks were notintend- 
edxo benefit; and asgovernment could now 
barrow money at about one-half the rate 


of interest proposed, the other kaff was 
takeb out of the pocket. «f th® public. 
Besides that, in the event of a war, the 
depositors would claim their money, and 
cause a still farther loss to the public. 

£lderroan Atkins wished to know to 
what particular sums individuals would be 
limited. 

• The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that when* the bill ’came again before the 
House, .he should tnove the recommittal 
for the purpose dF receiving any amend¬ 
ment jthat* might be suggested; but at 
present, from the inquiries he had made, 
and from all tHe circunymopes upon which 
1% was* enabled to form a judgment, he 
thoughtWt inexpedient to check the ob¬ 
ject of thi? bill. The* privilege allowed 
bad certainly, in some cases, been abused, 
and*perhaps it would be as well to reduce 
the-amount: 100/. for the first deposit, 
end 50/. a year afterwards, might he 
thought too much to be contributed by 
the class of persons to whom Saving Banks 
were particularly intended to apply. It 
was with extreme qpution, however, that 
any alteration in this respect should he 
made, as by checking a partial abuse the 
House would run the risk of injuring the 
whole of the measure: 4$- per cent, was 
the interest allowed, \pt after the deduc¬ 
tion for tlfe management, it could not be 
said to exceed per cent, which was a 
rate of interest as moderate as could be 
allowed to be an inducementjor persons 
of small property to inv^t their money. 
Fi^e per cent, could readily be had upon 
private security; but the House must be 
well amre of ihs many* lamentable scenes 
of distress nnd despondency, and of the 
destruction o&the best hopes of many of 
those whotiad so employed their, money, 
and who, instead of malfln^ the expected 
benefit of the investment, nad been cons 
signedgto ruiif by the failure of those whom 
they trusted. Many, if not most of these 
eiftls had ariserf from the want of persons 
knowing where t<r avail themselves of a 
euro deposit at? a moderate interest, 
o a certain extent this plan might be in¬ 
convenient to the public, and might take 
from the public bourse from one to one 
and a half per cent)! but he was certain that 
the House would not think the amount of 
from 6 to 10,000/ a year too much, iiwaid of 
a pfcn which tended Mrniuch to the industry 
and morality of the people in general. He 
confidently hoped, tnatthebenfefits tobede- 
rived would no the threefold or even tenfold^ 
but would extend to a hundred-fold. The 
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system had succeeded beyond tlia most ^an¬ 
guine expectations of its promoters; and 
if it was to* a certain degree liable to 
abuse, it was amply compensated by the 
general good it occasioned. 

The report was ordered to be taken 
into farther consideration on the 13th of 
April. , • • ' ' 


Gat Lights. [J180 

exported, receive a drawback equal to 
the duty on raw silk imported. East* 
India sugar would be subject to the same 
regulations os West India sugar, if the 
'proposed fixed duty was established. In 
the linen trade there would be no altera*' 
lion; nor would it be fair to make any* 


Customs CoxsoLiDATioijfBiLi.j/rhe 
Report on the Custom.". Consolidation act 
being brought up, '* • # 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer slated, 
that it wa^intended in this bill to consoli-* 
date all the varinwE, duties Ithposed since 
1803, which was the period whetpa con¬ 
solidation ' last took place. The duties*! 
would remaiti nearly as they w$re, with a 


without*allowing the JLrish manufacturers 
to be heard, on the subject. 

Mr*Alderman Atkins contended, that 
there was considerlble impolicy in laying 
duties upon articles df commerce gene¬ 
rally, ' without a due regard and reference 
to their quality; au average had, therefore, 
J>een hithertti wisely adopted. Nothing, 
could be more prejudicial, for instance*- 
than to rate the d,u(yron sugar grown at 
<30.?. as high its on t/jnt at 90». The con-* 
few exceptions. There were a few gene- ' sequence would be that the growth of 
rai principles to which, on this occasion, ! t tiaf. ^t 50.?. would be altogether discou- 
he wished to call the attentiqn of the ! raged. *Mucfi danger might result to our 
House. With respect to the Inish duties) I trade generally, from forcing the mow* 
which roust soon undergo a revision, it chant, or shipper, to seek out other de- 
was intended they should remain for the i pots for sheir cargoes, as had occurred 
present unchanged. No alteration would j with respect to»some vessels, which had 
take place in the duty on timber.. With ' lately Men forced to turn about in 
respect to ad valorem duties, at present a' the, river, and seek some oth4r depot, 
duty of 30 per cent was laid on usmanu--| If the right hon., gentleman would appfy 
factured goods, and a duty of TO per cent j himself to perfect the ports of this country, > 
on manufactured goods. The duty on J the inevitable result would be, that En« 1 
the manufactured gfuds was to be reduced gland would become the carrier of alktfce 
to 50per cent, and the duty on th£unmantl- j world. 

factored goods was to b#> reduced from 1 Mr. Forbes said, that the trade to oor 
30 to 20 per cent. It would perhaps be 1 East India establishment was hourly in¬ 
advisable, that the varied duties on sugar - creasing in importance, and ought to have 
should be reduefd to ong fixed rate; but a proportionate share of the attention of 
this would be a subject for future c.onsijje- j his majesty ’s ministers and of the legis- 
ration. The duties on goods carried i hiture. , * 

coastwise would cdhtinuerin their present j* Mr. Ruttcrwnrtk. admitted, that it was 
state, except the duties on stone and , most desirable that England should be- 
slates, which would be Tendered more i come the catricr of the greater part of 
simple. .The duties on tonndge would 1 the world. There were some staple arti- 
not be altered. *The present duties on ; cles in.which other countries had decided 


Bast India goods would be assimilated to 
the duties on light articles ifiiportetJ front 
other parts of the British dominions, llae 
thrown silk would be hnported 'frtmi 
India in the same manner as from ports 
of Europe. He congratulated the Hous^ 
on the great growth of the tra’de to India 
sioce the free intercourse ,witb that coun¬ 
try. • The private tradfe exceeded not 
only what the evidence at the bar gave 
reason to expect, but the most sanguine 
hopes^of the adventurers. It would be 
proper to give everysfair encouragement 
to this trade which might be consistent 
with justice *to our own manufacturers. 
It was proposod -tbat raw silk, manufac¬ 
tured here into-thrown silk, should, when 


advantages over this country; for insuAce, 
it was not possible for this country to 
compete with Fiance iri the silk manu¬ 
facture. He # wgs of opinion, tj^ut the 
most safe way to efle%t the purpose of the 
right hon. gentleman would be, by allow¬ 
ing in all cases drawbacks on exportation 
equivalent to the duties paid on import. 
jThe report w*^agreed tt). 
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Thursday, Marak, 19. 

Gas Lights.] On the third rcadi/«^ 
of the Bath Gas Light bill, 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
the companies established for furnishing 
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Cotton Factories Bill- 


light by meant of gas, appeared to him 
Rot to pay sufficient attention to the puri¬ 
fication of the gas. He had observed in¬ 
stances of this nature of gross neglect. 
The tubes, through which the gas was 
conveyed became foul in consequence, 
a'fSti'if whilst the evil was not remedied 
gas lighting was allowed to become "gene¬ 
ral, not only the light furnished would be 
much deteriorated, «but infinite' danger 
would arise to the inftabitants of ;places 
where the gas was <&ed. 

Thtf Earl of Shaftesbury stated, tUqtjh 
every bill of this description a clause was 
inserted .rendering tfie company liable to 
be indicted for a nuisance. 

The Lord ChancdHfir .said, the best way 
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for the noble lord, however, to consider, 
whether it was advisable to give-credit to 
a mere general rumour. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
it was something more than a general ru¬ 
mour, as it appeared that, like the lords 
of the Articles, who formerly in Scotland 
-considered what subjects should be brought 
before thq legislature, the monied men. in 
the city? wore now considering this very 
subject, .with a viev to the question, whe¬ 
ther any. bill respecting it fhould be laid 
before, parliament ? Under these circum¬ 
stances, he thought himself qntitled to 
ask for information, .particularly as the 
question so materially involved the sub¬ 
ject of his motion. The noble lord bad 


would be to dissolve ihe corporation ifr talked of ‘future explanation; but the 


found guilty of a nuisance. 

The bill was read a third time afuV 
passed.—Both Houses adjourned to Thurs¬ 
day the 2nd of April. 


HOUSEvOF LORDS. 

Thursday , April 2. / • 

Stock* Debentures.] The Earl, of 
IJkuderdale moved* for accounts fit' the 
Gold and Silver Coinage* from the coin- 
*nseucement of the present reign, which 
wwfeordered; and? with reference 4o the 
motion of which he had given notice for 
tha 14th instnnt, observed, that since he 
had intimated his intention of bringing 
the subject forward, repor/s had gone 
abroad which, if true, would materially 
atiuct the question. He {lid not mean tq 


M 1 


mischief was, that these financial mea- 
stfrts had of late come up to that House 
at a-pcriotl of the session when it was im¬ 
possible paoperly to discuss them. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that what¬ 
ever measures might be in the contempla¬ 
tion of government, due notice would be 
given of their being,brought forward, and 
they would be properly explained. He 
agreed with the noble lord, that financial 
measures aught to be brought under dis¬ 
cussion at a period sufficiently early; but 
it would be evidentn^iat he could not, 
cemsiaientty with his public duty, enter 
into lari her explanation. 

The Earl of Lnuderdale then stated, 
that the bringing forward the motiou of 
which he had gijen notieg, must be con¬ 
sidered to depend upon the circumstances 
that occurred in the mean time. 


go into the minutiee of these runfbyrs, bu 
should shortly notice that there was said 

to exist an intention on the part of go- , A inrC r nv pnMimvc 
vernment of issuing Stock Ueberftures, | /HOUSE.OF COMMONS. 

upon the security of stock to be deposited j Thursday, Apiii‘2, 

in the hands of commissioners; as if this » Cotton Factories Iliti-.J Mr. W . 
were}frue it would very materially alters Smith printed a Petition Trom 400 pert 
the nature of the que*ion as to the cqr-\se«s .-engaged* in cotton spinning, of 


que*ion 

renew of the country ; arfU as he did not 
wish to # come there up<fy # a non-entity, 
upon a.question, thw circumstances of 
which would be altogether changed from 
those that now existed, he wished ft> 
knonp whether there was actually tyi in¬ 
tention of issuing any djjbrftures of the 
description alluded to? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had also 
heard, as well as the noble ford, a variety 
of rumours reladte to the subject allmled 
twf.but all he could say was, that what¬ 
ever measures it might bu thought expedi¬ 
ent by government to bring forward, would 
be explained at the proper time. It was 


Hrfod, in Ashton-under-Lyne; and an¬ 
other * from Jfialey-britlge, signed by 
4,000 persons employed in cotton manu¬ 
factories, praying, f hat the Bill before the 
House, far regulating the hours of labour 
in the several branches of the cotton fac¬ 
tories might*be adopted. The hon. mem¬ 
ber bore testimony to the temperate and 
respectful language of the petitioners. 

Mr. J. Smith, in presenting a petition to 
the •sanfic effect from the workmen em¬ 
ployed in the cotton factories at New 
Lanafk, took occasion to observe, that 
he had bad' an opportunity of seeing 
the individuals who signed this petition at 
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the mnnuftctory where they'Worked, ’in 
the absence of their employer - (Mr. 
Owen}, and *he could say tthat foe never 
act with a more moral,* well*conducted f 
or cheerfully industrious sdt 'Of peopte. 
than they evidently* were.' ’ These,ipefii 
tionen deprecated die ‘ system which ^ rfr* 
ruled m other fjwu>nes «f employing* 
people for fourteen or fifteen hours each 
day, with only ah' -interval fof forty mi¬ 
nutes to take their 'ideals. They stated 
th ft they thenftefees, under a raore t hU- 
aaanc and beneoblerit system, forked only 
for ten hpurs and a half each day, arid 
were allowed JtiPInhotirs frif their meals; 
adding that 'they did more Wor^ within 
the time they'were employed, than those 
who were bettipdled to work for two 
hours longer every day, because they 
preceededritt their work with raore*zeal 
and activity for the benefit qf the'em* 
ploygr, from whom they experienced surfi 
kindne&*. Having seen those petitioners, 
he could declare that they were, without 
exception, the most respectable and intel¬ 
ligent individuals be had ever observed in 
the same walk of life. 

The Peti ms were ordered to lie on 
the table, ai . to be printed. « 

Reform of jCuu-iameht.] • Mr. 
Protheroe presented 286 petitions frtmi 
Bristol, praying for annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage. The hon. member 
observed, that he had conversed with 
several of the petitionees, upon the sub¬ 
ject to which their petitioiit, referred; 4 <tnd 


very bad. Some of his tenants who had 
been served by the Chelsea company 
were now compelled to take the Grand 
Junction water, which was of a bad quality, 
discoloured, and very disagreeable to the 
taste. He had thought it right to call 
the attention of the House to this subject, 
which wfls'of very oon-iderable import¬ 
ance. He,was glad that notice had been 
taken, of it in the flther House, and he 
trusted some-measure would be adopted 
fo prevent the evil dbnsequences of this 
monopoly. * 

' The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
r the object rff parlian'pnt, in pasting dif* 
ferent bills for supplying the metropolis 
I With Water with a triSw to a competition, 
f had been by thesy companies completely 
defeated, and a monopoly substituted. 
•Tlje .WiktSequences of this conduct were 
not Mdtety Increased price to the con¬ 
sumer and bad water, bub still more, they 
might be productive of great loss of pro¬ 
perty. When the pipes of two companies 
ran parallel in the same streets, in case of 
Vres, for instance, in two different quar¬ 
tern of the town at the same time, each 
might <be extinguished by the water ap¬ 
plied by the different companies; but now, 
when only one company supplied orte 
quarter of the town, suppose a fifW*‘to 
happen in Sot\o, and then immediately 
afterwards another* in the neighbourhftod 
of Carlton-fyouse, the first would have ex¬ 
hausted all the supply of water, and a 
great number of houses might be de¬ 
stroyed in thq other situation before 


although they had not been able to per- leupply, oV water could be obtained. He 
auade him that he ought to adftnt their* trusted this subject, which had been taken 
opinions, he felt it due to their cka -acter up in the other House, would be effec- 
to declare, that they did*n#t appear t* be tually persevered in until the evil was 
actuated by anj^improper di Hgn—but'. ? remedied. 

-act from a cqnviction that /he establish-' The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
hient of annual parliaments and universal Subject was one of great importarfE*, and 


suffrage was the best mode of rrvir.rti.^ 
and preserving the purity a of that HoiAe. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. * 
Friday, Apfit 3. 

SUPPLY OF WATEjy IH The METRO¬ 
POLIS.] Earl Groxoenor said, he had 
been informed by some of his tenants that 
a codlition had taken place between some 
of the Water Complies in the metropolis, 
by which four bad been reduced U\ three, 
who had divided great part of the town 
between them, and the consequence was 
that the water was, ia several instances. 


if«the objects of the legislature in passing 
the different bills for the supply of totter 
in the metronplte, which must be supposed 
to be that of creatlhg a competition, had 
been defeated by the different companies 
joining together to establish a monopoly, 
he trnsted their lordships would nofcseps- 
fate without' s 4t§. being distinctly under¬ 
stood, that it was perfectly within the 
competence of parliament to set that mat¬ 
ter right. • 

The Earl of Shaftesbury expressed Id* 
satisfaction at what had been said, udMa* 
dared his intention, when the biH came 
before the House, of contributing nil ia 
his power to remedy the evil. 
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Ararj, 6, 1818. 
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. HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 3. 

.Jrish Window Tax.] Mr. May 
presented a petition from Belfast graying 
the repeal of the Window tax, which being 


introduction of this bill, because it was 
his wish to have the subject • fully dis¬ 
cussed. • 

Mr. Marryot strongly deprecated the 
object of this bill, being convinced that if 
th£ transfer of slaves to Demerara and 
Berbice were allowed, it wnukl be 


bar took occasion to ask the chancellor of ! 
the exchequer, whether the understand¬ 
ing iu Ireland was correct, that it was his 
intention to propose the repeal of* this 
unpojailar tax ? ' *, ,* 

The Chancellor of th$ Exchequer said, 
he was glad that thjf lion, gentleman had, 
afforded him an opportunity of giving 


„ _ were awoweo, it wnukt be ex 

ordered to lie on thq table, thclk>n.*i4om- S ttemely difficult, if not impossible to pre- 

hnr tnnk ncr-ARinn to ash th*. r*li»nf*f*l1nr nf ! y, ent theqi from bejng.SBJUggkO il to Ollier 

parts of tht<, continent over which »« bad 
no dominion, and^ especially to Surinam. 
But on .the scoreof that humanity which 
had pjrodifced she abolition of the slave 
'trade, he would resist a measure which 
proposed to ^transpivt slaves from the 
sqene *rf their early connexions to distant 
and unhealthy regions. Such transporta¬ 
tion, it shftuld be recollected? was but too 
likely to benefit foreigners, to the preju¬ 
dice of our own colonies; for there could 
be little dpubt that if the transportation 
to Demerara and Berbice were tolerated, 
the slaves would be seduced, and clandes¬ 
tinely taken away to Surinam, where, 
from the peculiar fertility of the soil, 
great temptation was held out to capita¬ 
lists.—Leave was given to bring in the 
bill, which was brought in accordingly, 
and read a first time. 


ect to 
under-* 


some explanation >gpon t 
which the petition return- 
Stood it to have been generally stated in 
tbedrish papers, as a communication frpnj 
authority, that it was his ’intcittion to 
move the repu&l of the tax alluded to. 
This statement he had read with surprise, 
as he certainly nqver entertained such an 
intention, nor waslRJStonscious f>^ having 
ever uttered a word to induce the expo ci¬ 
tation so‘generally expressed in the* Isisji 
journals. He regsctied that he fejt him¬ 
self compelled upon this subject to oppose 
*the wishes of a great proportion of the 
pewpie of Ireland ,*^but he could nift con¬ 
cur in the propriety ol repealing this tax, 
considering the material deficiency nf the 
Irish revenue, and the great amount of the 
public debt of that country upon the'eon- 
solidation of the tw o treasuries. 


Slavs Tradjs Bill.] THc 
having resolved itself into a committee 
the Slave Trade Acts, 

Mr. Holmes observed, that doubts had 
arisen whether the acts allowing the trans¬ 
fer of slaves from one of our colonies to 
anotl^Tr, extended to Demerara an 
bice; and with a view^ to remove th*se 
doutfts, he proposed that ftie chairman be 
instructed to move “ JiN-Vuge to bring in 
a bill tctcxplain throf acts passed in the 


• House of lords. 

MtJiiday, April 6. 

Libel Law.] Lord Ersiine said, he 
had last sessionmoved for returns of the 
nappes .of penroos arrested and held to 
bail for libel, before trial; some of those 
littee on v^eturiu? had bedti made, but the whole 
hadyTot yet been presented. It was 
hi^flntention 4<f follow up these returns 
a motiftt or bill, if po proposition on 


the subject Jhctald be brought forward by 
a noble jRtffl (Grtfy) who had already 
Te attlntionof their lordships to 
subject. With regard to the object 
or winch the returns were moved, he 
believed that it w4s now to be understood 


magistrates. 


46th, 4*7th, and 5lst years of his majesty’s that arrest ljcfore "trial for libel was the 
reign respectively, for the abolition of the practice of /ome inferior ’ 

Slava* Tradeto which mption lie un¬ 
derstood the hou. memUvrfor Branfbtff 
did not mean to object. 

Mr. Wilberforcc said, he ghould not ob¬ 
ject to the motion, but he waft persuaded 
that when the object of the bill came to 
be Considered, it Would be found to me¬ 
nace the wuast effects to the interests of 
Great Britain, as well as to those of the 
colonies. Yet he would not oppose the 

VOL. XXXVI [. 1 • 


The law, however, ought not to be allowed 
to remain in* a state of uncertainty on this 
point. It was; nothis wi-h to encourage 
any licentiousness of the press, but it ap¬ 
peared to him necessary to remdVe all 
douht on this questicffi. He should not, 
however, trouble their lordships with aoy 
proposition Ohh the subject, until the 
nctole eartfto •‘whom lie had alluded came 
to Mwfh 
{i tl) 
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Thames Watermen.] Mr. Alder¬ 
man Wood said, that he had to present 
several Petitions from a very worthy and 
meritorious class of the community, whose 
interests he undenstood would be most*! 
materially affected by the .projected 
bridge over the Thames Dt-ar «Rother- 
hithe. The petitions ^ere all signed by 
the same description' of persons, the 
watermen below bridge,* who* stated in 
their petitions, that their employment and* 
consequent 6ol««mans of tiling ‘arose from 
the conveyance of passengers atodfuggage 
upon that'part of the Thames, situated st¬ 


and in the *neighhourhood of Cuckold’s ’made, in and out of the House. It was a 

__j I__r____ *1 _•____ 


Point Stairs, and that should the bridge 
contemplated by an act now before*the 
House be erected over that part of "the 
Thames, their plying would* be com» 
pletely rendered useless and unprofitable. 
They farther represented, that they had 
acquired the right to ply upon the river 
by an apprenticeship of several years, and 
that the greater proportion of their body 
had, at one period or other, served with 
credit ou board his majesty’s* vessels of 
war. , 

Mr. Wrottesley look that opportunity 
of suggesting to the court of alderman, 
who had so extensive a* jurisdiction in 
the affairs of the watermen, the urgent 
necessity there existed for raising the 
fares of watermen plyia<j on the river. 
Every article of life h^cf- made. Several 


creased, and they could not possibly>earn 
a livelihood if they werS «t-i receive?* no 
more than their bare fares an*establishf. 


Colton Factories Bill. [1188 

allowed to be built, and it would rest with 
the Housif'to entertain the subject or 
not. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

« r 
Cotton Factories Biel.] Petition* 

against the Cotton Factories bill were pre¬ 
sented frdm Manchester, Blackbnrn, Ros- 
sendale, and Glasgow. Petitions m fa¬ 
vour rf the bill were also presented from 
Hebden bridge, Halifax, and Royton. 

Mr. Peel said, he felt extreme satisfac- 
t!en«at having it in his power to fey be¬ 
fore the House the petition he then held 
,in his hand.* It refe^ned to the question 
of excessive labour in cotton factories, to 
which sue?: frequehlf allusion had been 


petition from Manchester; the signatures 
affixqd to it, amounting to 1,731, were of 
the very firetf respectability; and from the 
condition of the subscribing parties, it 
was impossible they could be stimulated 
to make this application to parliament 
through any thing K-ke interested motives, 
lie felt happy in introducing to £he atten¬ 
tion of the House a document containing 
that species of evidence, of which it hid 
been asserted upon a former evening that 
the House was not yet in possession. 
Hereih was contained" the evidemre *of 
the constant eye-witnesses of the injurious 
consequences ,of excessive labour, And 
long-continqcd confinement in the cotttm 
factories in that neighbourhood. It had 
been also a source of objection on a late 
occasion. 


that •although there had been 
progressive advancements? in price since Ust/U'*"ed' the opinions of some distin- 
the watermen’s fares had been ♦nst in*A guished physicians corroborating the ge¬ 


neral # opinion, that such excessive appli¬ 
cation was’ extremoty unfavourable to 
health, *tili these were nothing more than 


by law. The introduction cf* a bill to re-' the speculative opinions of Londonnrac- 
medy this grievance, Would g , 'fi-‘ thought, j^Vlvo^rs, unacquainted, in point &f fact, 
be much more becoming on the ’l with the octual sifuation or condition of 

.l_ .• ...i f. - nr t | this description of mechanics. It* had 

J also been sai* 1 -, fneMhe signature affixed 
to former petitions tiad in some instances, 
tjeen those of persons actuated by discon 


the corporation of the city of Lonc^o 
than giving any encouragement to com¬ 
plaints evidently levelled against the erec¬ 
tion of works of public utility. < 

Mr. Alderman Wood V .replied, that 
although the court of aldq*men had it in 


tent, and even a spirit of Luddism. If 
any tiling cpnhl remove these objections* 

i, 4, . *§ -. via. it, ■ * . 


their power, by act of^parliarbent to apply j he trusted it wbddbe the'present petition. 


adme relief as to the inadequacy of the 
present fares, still the court could not 
prevdht, by raising their tares, the ruin 
which must ensue tothe petitioners, should 
their plying be altogether cut off,below 
bridge, as they apprehended. The pe¬ 
titioners, in fact, had prayed for an in¬ 
demnity io the event of the bridge being 


It was in the first place signed by 1,731 of 
the most respectable inhabitants, who 
most feclirfgly deplore^ the distressing 
situation of those manufacturers, whose 
labour w-as not alone protracted 8«<* *9 
even to trench on the hours absolutely 
nfeessary for repose, but exerted in O 
temperature of such excessive warmth 
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that it must be considered highly preju- It gave rise to every description of evil, 
Qicial to the constitutions even the moral as well as physical; and lie trusted 
most robust. They in the strongest that the House would not lohg delay tak- 
terms remonstrated, from their knowledge ing some steps to put an end to so great 
of its prejudicial effects, against the prac- a grievance. He hoped the hon. baronet, 
tice of rousing children of ext'remely to.whom the country was indebted for 
TBtnier years from their beds'at unsgason- the bill in progress, would not allow any 
able hours, in the most rigoroits reason, 'consideration to induoe him to defer for 
to their unhealthy and unremitting labour, one moment proceeding with it. - 
Amongst the signatares to this petition Lord* Stanley, to show the mode in 
would be found those'of the magistrates which statements vjere prepared,’ begged 
of the town and neighbourhood,-amount* to refer to one winch was pwblished in the 
ing l& seven in number;—of the phys*- Manchester Exchange Herald of 31st 
cians, nine—of the resident surgeons 21 "March, and which had been sent to many 
•—of th^ clergymqjjtfbf the district 20, of, members of |)arliamei.i*«— that in the 
whom 17 were of tli\ established church. Sunday-school Sick Society of Jersey- 
One of the physleraps lyidx been 27 street, Manchester, out of forty persons 
years in attendance on the "Manchester» relieved, tBirty-thrce worked In factories; 
Infirmary, and three of ^ the surgeons had thus conveying an impression, that the 
been 30 years. There was thus thf unhCalthiness of this employment, com- 
thority of thirty medical men', resilient in pared witlj that of others, was as thirty- 
Manchcster, who were of opinion that the rfiree to swen, whilst the fact was, that 
hours of labour were excessive, and that the society consisted of 270 children, of 
the effect of that excess was most imurious whom 213 were employed in factories, 
to the individuals ex|h>^?d*to it.ylt was 23 in other occupations, and 34 had not 
impossible that these gentlemen could hi begun to work. TJ»u numbers relieved, 
. influenced by any motives, except these were of factory children 33 in 213, or one 
olj humanity. If, indeed, they had any in six 4*tenths; and of those in other oc- 
interest, it was in hostility to the bill, cupations seven in twenty-three, or one 
which was adverse to the opinions of so in three 2-tenths: and as to the time 
laigcfca body of tWC inhabitants of ‘Man- durin^which those olVach class remained 
Chester. No one could, softer this, assert chSrgcablt? upon the sick fund, it appeared 
that there was not satisfactory evidence that the factory, children averaged at the 
before the House of the excels of labour, rate of three and a halfdays each for the 
and of its injurious consequences. thirteen months to which the statement 

Mr. Philip a did not wish to anticipate referred, and thpse employed in other 
the discussion on this subject, but hew occupations atWtgfe rate of five 3-fourths 
could not help observing that, days each. Thi/bl children who had not 

circumstances of the case, the number of Vi|pgun to work/ did no! appear to have 
signatures to the petition was very small, received assignee from the society’s 
As to the medical men of Manchester, he fumg /» " 

knew that great diflerences of opinion ex- J01r. Pee/%1 id, that if the petition had 
isted among them on this question.. He pot been mon numerously signed, it was 
had jk his possession certificates scqhHI becaus e tfr yyarties wished it should only* 
physicians, who formedtheir judgment on natnes of individuals who had 

facts? and not on general impressions (as n\ personal interest whatever in the ques- 
was proljpbly the casejtoQi ,the medical m>n. * * 

gentleuujp whose signatures were attached Ordered to lie orf the table, 

to the petition), and these ceitifieates per- a # * 

fectly corresponded with what he had felt Petition o^Messrs. Longman & Col 

it his jjiuty to state to the House, na<nely respecting t^*: Copy-bight Bill.} 
that in Manchester, the lu^Am of those in- Mr. J. Smith* presented a Petition from 
the factories was better than the health. Messrs. Longman, ^iurst, Rees, Orme, 
off those who were otherwise employed. and Brown, booksellers and co-partners; 

Sir F. Burdelt warmly reprobated the setting forth, • 

practice of compelling children of a tan- “ That the Petitioners are publishers of 
der%»ge, at all seasons, and in all weathers, books and purchasers of copy-right, and 
to go to labour at four or five o’clock in since tlie passing of the act of parliament 
morning, and of keeping them ei»- in July 1814, which enjoined the delivery 
pl®jred until nine or ten in the cycniug. of eleven copies of all books published 
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after that time to the eleven libraries neas; although Mr. Todd, with a feeling 
named therein, the petitioners have de- which the petitioners could only applaud, 4 
fivered to life said eleven libraries, on presented a copy of the work himself to 
their demand, in pursuance of the said Sion college library, yet the managers of 
act, books which have actually cost to ‘the said library, after receiving thiscopy,de- 
the petitioners the sutn of 3,000!., «or mandeu,audnotwithstandingihc petitioners 
nearly so, and of part of which books very remonstrances, insisted on having another 
limited impressions*were printed, in sdme' copy of the said work delivered to them 
cases only 100, in others only.250, the in pursuance of the said act; thus com- 
eopy-right whereof was of rvb advantage pellii g from the petitioners a second copy 
to the p< titioners; in t)his statement they of the $aid work, though the full purpose 
do not include books, the publication of the said act had *oecn in truth pre- 
whereof is managed by other booksellers, vieusfy fulfilled bv the said volunrafy gift 
and in ydiich they have considerable* of its reverend editor ; the petitioners, by 
shares; from tHti*great bflrthen of the Jthe permission of thA«Jlouse, stftue that 1 
delivery, the petitioncrs'have d'ecl/hed She the present duty on/the paper generally 
publication of some expensive whrks, and' used in planting amounts nearly to 25 
especially a work of the Nondescript 'per cent which the* petitioners pay on all 
Plants collected by the celebrated baron the works they ptmlisb, and which makes 
Humbolt, during his travels in South it a great object of our national finances, 
America, and which they declined sdlely that the publisher of books should not be 
from the necessity they shtmld havt* ! by any cause discouraged • but the ling- 
been under of delivering the said eleven I lish universities who print hftoks have not 
copies without any remuneration; the j only th > Superior advantage ol a perpetual 
petitioners feel this delivery to be the j popy-rij^it, hut hfVe also a remission of 
greater grievance, because they, like , t4ie said duty on paper lor all tfic hooks 
the other publishers of works, have to j they print; this exemption from duty- 
give many presentation copies ‘to the ! enables them to undersell all the rcguNir 
friends of authors who may hrfve assisted , booksellers in the public ulaikct in the, 
them with the loanyof' books and use of books they print, whidi otlicrs also liav\; 
manuscripts, or by communicating im- i the power to publish; the petiiionersdidvc 
portaut information or assistance; they ■ lately, in conjunction with others of the 
are also, bv the clause of a previous act \ trade, printed, an 'edition of Scapula's 
made with reference to libels, compelled 1 Lexicon at .a great expense, which hid 
to deposit One copy with the printer of not been printed before in this country 
the work ; the*di hvcn*^>f these eleven ■ for 150 years ; they are now informed 
copies become now a vmous ohjhct* of I that one of the English universities is 
every publishers calculation, and will i^rUp^wog to oppose them bv publishing 
prevent the appearance hf many V>luabVcf also an edition of the same hook, which 
works ; when the act tha t impost the the s^id university, by its exemption from 
delivery passed, the petitioners wer^in- \ the duty on*paper, will be enabled to sell 
formed*and fully expected ffttt the sa#' much cheaper than the petitioners can 
libraries would only derriuf d the copies^ afford ; eleven copies of the petitioners 
of sueh works as VoulcJ ^r« actually of this hook have also be$i de¬ 

useful to them, and that it woBTo^ft| mttnded and dy.dif'ered; the petitioners 
be harshly acted upon;, but they ftilje j believe that th^ continuance of thtfsaid 
found to their surprise and most serious ! delivery unnv tigSfl<rii, will occasion a gra- 
iajury, that all the saiti libraries, with the j dual diminution ill the publication of 
exception of two only as tp novels a«.d i rpany valuable and important publications, 
music, have made a sweeping demand of ■ and daily produce a heavy grievance to 
all book- published, whether reprints only, j indiwdual ^publishers; .they therefore 
or original works, apd whether written '«nost respectffWy pray the House to take 
for children or females, apd without any these facts into consideration, and to re¬ 
consideration whether the same work lieve the petitioners and publishers in ge- 
was In their library or not; the petitioners neral from the burthen # of delivering the 
particularly instance here the new edition saiti eleven copies without any remunera- 
of Dr. Jolmson’s dictionary, with the ad- tion, and tl ey humbly submit to the 
ditions and improvements of the rev. dom of the House, that to require the 
Henry John Todd, which is published in sftid libraries to pay one-third of the pub- 
eterfen parts, at the price of eleven gui- fished price of the books they demand 
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will be 8 great relief to (be petitioners j trad| in leather had not the power (as was 
Und to literature in generSlJ'ttnd will • the case in all other trades) of .throwing 
amount to no larger sum than the said the bui then of the tax on tin* consumer— 
libraries may easily raise by a small con- - if it could be proved, that any depression 
tributionaiqong their respective meinbeis.”*. which the leather trade iuid suffered, was 
The Petition was ordered to lie*on the I not entirely attributable to ether and ge- 
tBtte and to be printed; as was alsoa pc • 


IHbrS. 


was alsoa 

tition on the same subject frofti *Mlt 
Lackington & Co. . / 

Leather Tax Repeal-Bill.} * After 


> ! neral causes—then a prin.a JUcie case 
. f wo old be made out for considering the 
expediency of repealing the tax. But if 
the reverse *f all tfiis were true ; if it could 
be proved, that the revenue (to which the 

I. ... . I .1 i l _ | . l_ l 


numerous petition^ against the Leather j advocatvs lor the repeal had themselves 
Tax flacl been presented to the flpuse, 'appealed fis the test of #the measure), 
lord Althorp moved, That the bill be “actually ro-e when the tax was first im- 
•now re;^l a si-coqjjffime.” • , j posed, and Aminued rise* for three 

Mr. C. Grant , jlVn. rose, to move an I y<*ars -*if "it cotrld be proved that the 
amendment to lire noble Jo^M’s motion, -trader irf leather had the power (like other" 
He hoped he should be understood to bt* traders) df' throwing <he bifrthen of the 
influenced in the remaNts which he should | t-ix on the consumer—if it could he proved 
feel it hi-, duty to submit to the Ilotjse* t»i that anv depression which the* trade had 
the subject, by no other motive \han his suffered, evidently proceeded from gene- 
comieiion of •what was icquircd by the I'd and notorious causes, wholly uucon- 
general interests ol the country. At the j nccted with the tax—and if, in addition to 
same time, with every feeling flf/respcct ! all this, it could be proved, that the lea- 


for those individual?.* who had^/ititioned 
parliament for a repeal of this tax, he unit 
say,, that they came forward under very 
singular circumstances.. For what was 
the peculiar situation in which the leather 
<rade was placed during the last century ? 
Ta:iation on evc^ other trade lin'd been 
greatly increased during, that period. The 
wealth and power hf ll,ie couirtry had 
greatly increased. Yet sinqp the reign of 
queen Anne, when the single duty on loa- 
tfier was imposed, no additional duty had 
been laid on leather until the bill of ISUi. 
All the trades, and all the sta'ph 
facturois of the country, and even man 
of tlie necessaries of life had beeq taxed 
to a great amount, while Ibis article of 
leather had enjoyed the sole OKemptiom 
from contributin'! to bear the onnmioy 

yet> jf flt 


n 

state. 


And 


ther trade was recovering from the effects 
of tliafc depression «o occasioned, it would 
be fair to presume that the supporters of 
the bill had no just grounds on which to 
require its» adoption by that House*.—He 
would now beg leavu to call the attention 
of the House to son* of the papers, with 
rfifereuee*to this subject, which had been 
laid on their tahle. By those papers it ap- 
deared that the produce of the tax on lea¬ 
ther for the year ending the 5tl» of July, 
1MJ, was ; the produce for the 

year* endinaf^ftry5th of July, 1818 (after 
the iinpositiojy of the additional duty, 
^vhicb^It was i/tf object of the bill to re* 
pc; 'tf, « as ; the produce for the 

v>5r endin/nhe 5th of July, 1814, was 
t561,2l \l. Maud the produce for-the year 
ending tlicl 3th of July, -1815, was 
bTTd^i^.o'iso far (here was pretty strong 


buriKieiis of ilie , 

Hdbse considered t lit? subject, it would b> that the tax had not injured the 

difficult to discover o» what possible mwenue, vvhicji, on the contrary,had been 
groum^this trade s1mmM> heve been so dis-Tdoub3ed by its operation. Was it then to 

. : '■ 1 * m - ’ L r be argued, that it* was not in the power of 

Shetrader iq leather to throw the burthen of 
the tax on tip consumer ? What was the 
fact ? The pyitc of the article had been 
raised more than m proportion to the in¬ 
crease of the/luty. In 1812 it was nine¬ 
teen pence a pound; two years afterwards 
it jras twenty-four and twenty-si £ pence 
a pound, and thta advance of course took 
place not only in the hom^ consumption 
but on the exports.—Then came another 
part of the question. A depression of the 
leather trade did certainly take place in 


tinguidicd. The tflx, however, having 
been doubled in 1812, the petitioners 
asked the House to place the trade in the 
eitu&tion in which it was aJ^undred years 
ago! At the very first viv3v of the subject, 
the injustice of such a subject, with refer¬ 
ence to the other branches of our national 
industry, was evident. If, indeed, it 
could be proved that the trade had SUffer- 
^ injury from the tax of 1812—if it could 
' be proved, that the revenue had dimi¬ 
nished in consequence of the. imposition 
of that tax—if it could be proved, that the 
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1815. For the year ending the 5th of practice had become very general. It 
July ISM, he had already stated that r the It was c^’ehilated by some that it dimi«* 
revenue derived from the duty on leather nished ':hn weight of the hides by a half; 
was 677,096/.: for the year ending 5th but if it diminished it by a third, or even 
July 1S16 it was oijly 599,958/.; and ^)y a sixth, it still,had a very operative ef* 
for the year ending the 5th of July 181J, feet on 'die produce of the duty. Another 
it was 595,722/. But he would put it to cause of the depression of the trade »a» 
any man who recollected the general ststfe ithe^.fistifution in mayy cases of iron for 
of tjje country at that period, whether, if leather. It could in no way be proved 
he had not seen the retOrns iiy, which this that t.y: depression Uad been occasioned 
diminution of the revenue appeared, he by the tax. ..I-Ie ‘would go farther, and 
would not Iiavi} said a priori that such a pj;ove. that the trade* was actually re- 
diminution must-have existed. ' Thg £e- viVjng! The augmentation of the revenue, 
neral and notorious commercial depression 'arising from the leather duties for the last 
existed at /hat *md width bent down quarter was >7,000/. the Ilou^e exa- « 
every trade in tne country, of course opg- mined the returns of wv revenue horn Ja- 
jated on tho leather trade among the rest, nuary to Ji^tuqry of hath year, instead ot 
Would any man say, that if the 1 duty on from July to\)uly, tliej’ would rind a strong 
leather had not been imposed, that that confirmation of w/mt he had asserted, 
trade would have flourished alone in the [ e Tl;C r lion. gentleman heie read there- 
midst of the general suffering ? Such-an returns of cadi year from January to Ja- 
assertion would be preposterous* and un-t nuary, that for the year ending the5tli Jan. 
tenable. Those persons argued on a to- 1817, was 596,000/.; that lv>r the year 
tally mistaken principle, who imagined ending.ha 5th Jan. 1818, was 595,008/. 
that any diminution of taxation at that pe- collected luul 6.' 1 charged, and in 

riod would have relieve^ the country from process of collection, all of which would 
any of those circumstances operating inju- certainly be collected. J The House had 
riously on our general trade, which were been told that evidence.of the fact, tha^ 
so notorious, that it was not necessary for the Father trade was not flourishing, was 
him to repeat them. Why should the de- to be found in flic increase of the bank-* 
pression of the leathqp trade be ascribed ruptcies and the diminhvion of the iiqen* 
to the tax, when there were othet causes ces. With respect to the first of those al- 

of so much more powerful operation to leged proofs, he put it to the House whe. 

which it might, with so much more justice tlier it was not notorious that the general 
be attributed*—the general cessation of trade of the country, at the close of tho 

demand, and the, particular cessation of war, was not speculative rather than solid? 

demand from govern men t;Jb<;pnsequencf W^iat was there ip the tanning trade that 
of the termination of the wy—a most im- lUfcA^cxcfnpt it from the general malady 
portant cause of the e fifed widely had ^#f the tune—the love of over-trading? It 
taken place ? And besides V>c causfcyto was notorious that the tanners, like other 
which he had adverted, thcreAjas anotlXr traders,* did enlarge their speculations, 
cause for. the diminution of til revenue^, that like Qther traders they proceeded too 
proceeding from tlfe duty oi>lwither, aris- fk.shly—and was it surprising that like 
ing out of the'provisions of\ii£ act of c*Ui£ traders they should suffer in coCse- 
1812. Prior to that act, tanifers vueyce. As to the adduction in the nu.n- 

allowed to perform any operation on hid^fber of licences, tiat reduction had corn- 
while they were in progresk of tanrfing. vncnced when t^c was very fl^urish- 

There were superfluous 1 portion of the ing, and tlic revenue derived from ^ at its 
hides which they were liot permitted to g height; and it arose from the circum- 
renaove, and the consequence'was, that staficc of larger capitals being employed 
they were compelled to pay tile duties on by somq, ofthetraders, by which the siuat- 
those superfluous portions, ’the hardship let* capitalists were overwhelmed. One 
of this restriction naving'becn represented strong proof that the trade was not in the 
it was removed by the act of 1812. In distressed state which had been represent- 
consequence, the tanner performed a part ed, was to be*fofind in the fact, that diff- 
of the office of the cutrier. He removed ing the last ten years, the total amount of 
those superfluous portions of the hides, of the failures ?n paying the duties levied* 
course he paifi no duty on them, and*tlie upon it, did not exceed 2,000/. He re¬ 
natural consequence was, the reduction of peated, that the diminution of licences had 
the revenue to a certain extent. This arisen from circumstances wholly uaoon, 

« * 

• < 
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nected with the tax. A ntailar diminu¬ 
tion, anti proceeding from si nmBfc. causes, 
had taken place in the licences foi\carry- 
ing on the malt trade»«But it had been 
said, that t^e ttfx pressed heavily oij 
b -culture and the necesso^es of life; 
*lor*t>ner was always solicitous to lj 
lightly on agriculture as possible. * 
was well known, that since the imp 
of the tax on leather,^riculturc ha 
relieved from several very great burthens, 
As to the necessari& of life, he kne^’thlt 
it wa^popular to inveigh against any mea¬ 
sure by which they were immediately af- 
•fected ijpt the argg^ents usefl in support, 
of this d^elamatiom Y ere generally more 
specious than solid. .Tliey^/ere some¬ 
thing like those which'went to throw the* 


I 


iition 

been 
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full| persuaded that it was very injurious 
to the manufacturers, and to* the con¬ 
sumers. The noble lord theft went briefly 
through some of the arguments which he 
had urged on introducing the subject to 
the House, and contended that the dimi¬ 
nution in the number of hides purchased 
it f by'tanners, was a convincing proof of the 
depression of their trade. The hon. gen¬ 
tleman had said that it was occasioned by 
the cessation of .war; but that had not 
begn the case in other wars> A review of 
j all the details vnanifestly«showed, that a 
'repeal of the additional duty.was indis¬ 
pensably nedfisKry. • *V» / 

•Lov^C Deer hurst tjid not intend to tres- 
■pass aboVe a moment on the attention 
the House, in trending afresfl the track so 


whole weight of taxatifih on the rich, as if beaten already, by a recapitulation of the 
the poor would not be as much af$bc£cd 
by such a proceeding as if they originally, 
participated in*the burthen. He was not 
prepared to'contend that it was wholly 
immaterial whence the resourih^f the 
state were derived] -bu?if it was found 
inevitably to lay taxes mi all the other ne¬ 
cessaries of life, he felt justified in requir¬ 
ing to know on »whut, ground c*v mo¬ 
tion was claimed for this ? It was a fcfles- 
•determined on ge- 


tion that ought to be -determined on go- | city, deeply interested in the present de« 
lihrnl and nationm] and not on particidar ! bate, *he could not g'e a silent vote with- 

__..Vi_»* _ t. __ . _:_ i .1. . i . . i .i i* .i i i* 


arguments which had been, he hoped, 
successfully used by the noble lord who 
had origiitally moved the question, and by 
other honourable members who intended 
to vote as lie did, for tire repeal of the 
additional duties on leather. It was not 
his inclination to oppose, upon trifling 
grounds, the taxation considered neces¬ 
sary by his majesty’s ministers; but re¬ 
presenting 1 , as he did, a great commercial 
city, deeply interested in the present de« 


and local considerations. JU was a question I 
peculiarly interesting*as connected with 
that of our finances. On al^ hands it was 
allowed, that it was the duty of parlia¬ 
ment to maintain public credit by support¬ 
ing the revenue, and yet Jiere was a pro- ; dun iff it, thm't^liy 


ofit stating, that the repeal of the addi¬ 
tional duties on*leather was of great im¬ 
port to many highly-respectable persons 
connected with tlyt trade iti Worcester, 
who prayed tob/relievod from the bur- 


position for reducing the revenue, t^«4TW\ ■ equal terms, rJeet 


might, at least upon 
the. foreign manufac- 


who had so recently maintained that the^fcirer J\ the rr/rttet, wfiich they were un 
revenue was inadequate to the dqpiands ahlm to do v<Ah the additional duties in 
upon it. The welfare of the country de- as tjipy at present stood. He 

pended on the maintenance of the public ihnuld the?fore vote fqy the repeal of the 
faith, df, one by one, the securities! of tlu?j bill. 


*UltHi I, UMV 

pubic crcdito 
theft* would s 


editor were to be f witluJ-* flfft j Mr. JJ. 'it J)avis* amidst loud calls of 

soon be !fn end put in peace ' • said, he merely rose to explain 


to that high character which England had 
supported during alLsh^la^gcrs and diffi¬ 
culties «>f the most aftluous war. On all 
these grounds he would move as ail amend¬ 
ment, “ 'fliat the bill be read a second 
timc**on this day six months*}? • 

Lord Althorp perfectly agreed with tile 
hon. gentleman, that the prosperity of the 
country depended on supporting the re¬ 
venue ; but he thought it a Very material 
duty for that House toVtpport the mlinu- 
Afitures from which that revenue was de- 
" - rived. He had not heard any thing to 
convince hiin of the policy of continufng 
this tax; hut, on the other hand, he was 


■M yote he should give that evening 
^against the repeal, having formerly voted 
foe.the repeal of yie tax [Hear, hear!}. 
During the holidays lie had taken great 
pains to iuqujre into the state of the lea¬ 
ther trade, an£ <the result of his inquiries 
among the most intelligent men was, that 
the repeal called nor was-unnecessary. 
He held in his hand a letter from a very 
eminent tanner in Bristol, who ifad as 
thorough knowledgS of his own interest 
as aqy other man in the trad^.—Here the 
hon. gentleman read an extract from the 
letter, which set forth, that the town and 
neighbourhood of Bristol had not peti- 
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timed for any repeal, front a conviction 
that neither the manufacturer nor the con¬ 
sumer requirdHh't, and also because there 
was at present a visible alteration and im¬ 
provement in their bnskicss: it farther 
stated, thet the reduced amount of the 
duty paid by tanners for the Just year or 
two, was not occasioned by a faIlinjj*oft inf 
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nion, Reepanable a -, might he the opi¬ 
nion of meir.ier, and of the taniK»,r 

whom/e had const-;ted,he could not heh> 
" ‘ f? that theJ^oate had a far better 
o to go bdTo a sublet of this kind, 
fc was. til opinions ot the tanners 
blmut the Country, who, in »ui-«hWT 
tlfinns, had iuidjtheir grievances be¬ 
lie Hqu-ic. It would have been as 
in viewing the subject, if the hon. 
gcntlc.ivm near hinf (Mr. Grant), instead 
of dueling in general principles, had eon- 
j fihfck*lii;nsi»lf to particular ("acts® He 
for the yeq.rs during which the reduction *i would have then found, that the export 

the uimiaVuifacturULarticJe 


in the trade, but to the large pianufac- 
tured stock on hands, from tjfe extensive 
purchases mndc from South America after 
1812, and « liieli being laid in largely yn- I 
der favourable.circumstanccsAan^vered ' 
> years during which the 
alluded tc had».«eoum*'. * At present, 
thcagh- the number cri tanners* Iflid dr- 
creased, tlie trade was in an improving 
state. The’decrease in the number of 
tanners was to be accounted for from the 
trade getting info the hands of greater*fca- 
pitalists. In consequence of thq opening 


fore 

well, 


pf the uimiaSnifacturfcl article hid dou¬ 
bled since the additiofaf'duty, while that 
of the manViigtureplufS decren-ed to less 


• ban one-halt what.it had previously been. 
For tlie five yca/s prior to 1812, the 
•mpupt of imnianufurtiircd export was 
■l.fKki.'Jflo lbf. weight; tor the five years 


of new roads, the communication frorrf i since it was double; name! Vf 10,710.078lbs. 


the places where bark was obtained ami 
the great towns, was greatly facilitated, 
and the trade had in consequence been 
getting more and nior# into great -towns, 
and into the hands of great capitalists.— 
From having received better information, 
be did not think that the stste of the 
finances of this coiyitry, at the present 
time, would allow tlfe repeal of this* tax ; 
nor did he think, if it were repealed, tbit 
ministers could do without! some other tax 
to on equal amount in place of it. 

Mr. Methuen said, yic never knew so 
strong a feeling in the c^yiqtry against any 
tax, as there was aguinV tfeat whh.-h.it 
was now proposed to repca 
that were they to search iflf 


Duri.ig the same periods, tiufexport of the 
manufactured article was, befbro 1812, 
2,449.7a^Tlbs.; linoeflTwas less than one- 
: litlf that amount/namely, 1,11-2.111 lbs. 
j so that the operation of the act was -to 
unuble .the export of .the raw material', 
anci J o reduce, in the proportion of one-, 
half, • that of the .manufactured article*. 
The foreign rnanufactuhir was, therqfoiv-, 
thrown into othpr countries. Of course, 
a great -home consumption must necessi- 
rily continue., *liut how was it carried on l 
Was "it not obvious that the sum thus 
raised was drawn from one pocket into 
another ? The poor, therefore, paid their 
He believed, ■' and the rich were obliged, in 

y.nglan^oveiyi *lic shape of poor-rates, to supply the 


they would not be able to fi\l one ta\ndr ] means thus withdrawn from the lower 
in favour of the tax, exeef, 
who had correspopded with t 
tleman who sppke last. ’ 

'Lord Compton contdbdedy 


classes*, by ah impolitic tax of this kind. 
The wenlih of the manufacturer was the 
Weat source of the revenue, and by his 
the ar- /btkiglry and activity taxation was lively 
gument used' by an hon. gentleman^^t^kf,’Supplied for the interests of the Btate. 
no additional tax had been laid on Old This tax vitalltf affected the reproductive 


leathpr trade from the reign of queen Xnne^ 
to the year 1812, was most unfortunate for 
his side of the question ; for it proved th« 
view which the different chancellors of 
the exchequer, who had‘Succeeded each 
other during that period, entertained of 
that subject. Had tllcy thought such a 
tax justifiable, they certainly would not 
have been so long without imposing it. 

Mr. Murry at begged to explain *his 
vote/ which,,instead of being opposfd to 
that be had formerly given, like that of 
the hon. member for Bristol, would be in 
perfect consistency with his former opi- 


power of the yiabafi^-turing intent, and 
it only wanted three*'or four such injudi¬ 
cious imposts to cut up by the roots the 
resources of the state. He should, there¬ 
fore, w>te fo^the repeal. ", 

l Mr. Benson said, that tire hon. member 
for Bristol had urged as a reason for the 
new view whiqji he took of the present 
question, a fetter which he had received 
front a person extensivefy engaged in the 
tanning trace. The hon. gentleman Kid 
said, that the writer of that letter bad tt 
pelffect knowledge of his oWn interest; 
and he thought be might my, that the 



* 

hon. gentleman 


in 


bf the tax, and thei 
against it, bad also 
of his own 
From the i 
into this h 
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CH 


»* ■ oiibp ii/ usn lull iii/iu 

m vltat grounds he had | 
idle iu> him, the being ac- 


sutr|>tion of leather, like that of die; 
other article, had decreased from what 
was in time of war ; the diratnutionln the 
consunnption of that article, ought not, 
therefore, to be aba t ed us a consequence 
of^the tax. K was-generally kjR>wn,,that 
the leather tax was in a flourishing state 
«^|evi- jrat present. The tax, was a productive 
one, and^ therefore ought not to be ..re¬ 
pealed upon^unsupported statements. He 
was aware that it was the interest of the 
leather ijianufactdhers to haee the tax re¬ 
pealed, and he was not surprised that they 
should so earnestly persevere in petitioning 
for that purpM^ns j,t dwyukl hi fact be 
If)/, from the public a 


voting 
rfect kn<V]edge 
of OrVrn. | 
he had gnade •! 
ithe reeft 
rmed. Hi 

Iiad any doubt respecting it, froffi tl 
dence of the gentlemen brought for^ 
by government in favour of the't 
should have drawn-tAe conclui 
its repeal was essential to the intfer 
the country. 

Mr. Hart Davis wished to ask the hon 
gentleman, upon 
presumea to imp 

tuated Ry improper Yiotives ii/any vote , Xing it into their • wApockets. But could' 
which he should now .give, %r which he * that be advanced as a parliamentary rea- 
had ever given in that House. , son for the measure ? If the tax was re- 

The Speaker observed, that the lan % peak'd, some other tax must be laid upon 
guage of the hon. gentleman fairly bore the ^ the public to replace it, and which would 
interpretation which had been put u pon ^ perhaps bp more severely felt than the 
it. It was a language which, by the ndtt*!T present. The noble lord who introduced 
of the House, the hon. gentleman. vJls not the question had used magy observations 
warranted in holding. _ The worth made , in support of it, hut none of them seemed 


taking H)0?00f>/. from the public and pu$- 

finer it lidn tluiir i.wrannpL’ii^c ttur 


use of by the hon. gcikleman certainly* 
# conyeyed^a personal reflexion against tjm 
lnfii. member for Bristol; and he ghou 
be* wanting iu his duty if lie did not 
declare his opinion onthc subject, t 
AIr f Benson sairi,*That if by thc'Han- 
guage he had used, he had given any of- 
fei\pe, it was very much regretted by him. 
Nothing could he farther ffom his inten¬ 
tion than to convey any personal reflection 
against the hon. gentleman. All that he had 
meant to say, with respect f tothe cnoduct ( 


as when he gave his former vote, it wit sup¬ 
posed we were on the eve of an election, 
this circumstance had had its influence. 

He did not mean any thing pcr^pnal to 
the hon. gentleman; but that, with the jabeing injure^ would be benefited by the 


view cf standing well in the opupion of hi» 
constituents, he had made use'of a littlp 
manoeuvre which all of the^u understood 
very well. _ * 

Mr. L^shmgtntC6&\dp that the result of 
the inquiries he had made were very dif¬ 
ferent from that expressed by some hon? 
gentlepaen opposite. The sense of alj the 
tanners whom hg'had consulted upon the< 
subject was in favour of the tax. On an 
average of five years before the imposition 
of the tax, the drawback on Vie exporta¬ 
tion of leather amounted to 52,000/.; tyit 
if ihj consumption of leather since that 
-period' was less, and die exportation 
something more, was it fair to say that 
the tax was the. cause of it ? The con- 
(VOL. XXXVII.) 


to answgr his purpose ; at length he said, 
that the number of persons employed in 
the leather trade had considerably de¬ 
creased simje the imposition of the leather 
lax, which, according to the noble lord's 
statement, was a strong argument in fa¬ 
vour of its*being repealed. But allowing 
the number of manufacturers to have de¬ 
creased, it was by no means calculated to 
support the proposal measure, if he could 
show to the Housey that plough the ma¬ 
nufacturing ' ifJ ePjWier was placed in the 


pursued by the hon. gentleman. Was, t]p>W hands of a few tv” number of capitalists, 
' * ' ' *■ .•.<*» ^.et the whole arjtjmt of the manufactured 

ai^iclfmad increased, and was still increas¬ 


ing. If this found to be the case, it 

W'-ald turn ra'l that the public, instead of 
_■ !__ 1.1 «_* 1 . ~ 


^alteration; r Jthe business, fieing carried. 
?'v 'ln-.t & large scale and by persons of 
largo capital, leather would be sold at a 
pvicc vrtiich smaller manufacturers could 
not afford to do. T*o prove that the whole 
amount of the manufactured article had 
increased, he* would instance the ease of 
Messrs. Brewil and Co. whose business 
had increased file or six fold within the 
last few years. If tiig noble lord on the 
other side of *tlic House doubted that 
statement, he would read over the account. 
Here«the hon. member read the account, 
which stated, that in 1809 the taxes paid 
by Mcftsrs. Brewil and Co. amounted to 
1,973/., in 1817 they amounted to 5,937Zs, 
and in 1818,6,716/. Thus, though there 
(HI) 
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Vra*-~ decrease in the number of n|»nu- he thought J&is a vc,y absurd proposal 
l^turers, the business of the smaller It was the est'oiates were gives inj 
number wa# equal if not greater than but n A one estimate had been absolutely 
the whole was when there were more voted! If the esylb'^hments were to be 
persons carrying oleather trade, ’kept lip at theirpresent-.pitch, it might 
Thai noht\e lord v/ej als^ -ware tjjat be n/dessary tofcubstituteso'.^e other tati 
letter had lately, riser from 15 to 20 to tie present# but there was•*,jrwrtoa 
pa’* c,;nt, which showed that the trade* of.qrhsMe- friend o£ his, which, if car> 
was increasing. Besides, the tax did not riedVwould have the effect of producing 
/all on the tanner, but on the^puhlic. An a njuch greater seduction of expense 
excise officer marked the quantity of the than \A0\00Ql. namely, a motion for a re- 
manufacturedrarticle, 'after whiclj the ina- <i »<ctyon of 5000 meti from our military 
nufactuier was,not called.on far tjie'tax i^tyfashment. He was' astonished that 
until the leather was disposed of, so that the lion, secretary to the treasury should 
in fact, if was, *o ^real-i .Convenience to r cite the tracVi of Messrs. Brewil to prove 
nir.nutacturer. Hi» hon. friend mho 'the innoxious nature^of the tax, when 
had opened the debate, had enlered so the tanneas of thf Country, one and all, 
completely'into theSyjbject, that he did 11 with the exception of the correspondent 
not think himself justified in going into of the member/or Bristol, said, if the 
it much farther. For a century back ^ajc was not repealed, their trade would 
the leather trade had had no additional be ruiiited. »IIe was not a little astonished 
burthens, when almost all other, trades hael that this letter should ha\te been given by 
been loaded with them; and the trade was Uie-.hon. gentleman as a reason for his 
how in a very prosperous condition. The change of opinion. He did not wish to 
drawbacks that had been granted had impute^ tiny improper motives to the 
given so much satisfaction, especially to jion. gentleman-/to impute such motives 
curriers and shoemakers, that they had to, any hon. member was certainly juu- . 
declared it to be their desire that the -warliaipentary. But lje confessed, at tpe 
leather laws should undergo no altera- time, that it did surprise him that 

tion, and that the pretences under which this*, letter should,.be given as a reason 
a repeal of the /additional duty was for a v change of opiBWin [No, no l^frtm 
sought to be obtained were sdandalously Mr. Hart Davis]. What! did not the 
false. , hon. gentleman’give the letter of the tan- 

Mr. Brougham said, that there were ner of Bristol hs a reason for his change 
one or two,, things v.^ich had fallen from of opinion* [No, no! from Mr. Hart 
the hon. secretary toyihe treasury, which Davis] ?—Then, if lie did not give that 
he could not suffer pass unnoticed. tetter as a reason, he had given no reason 
He had argued, that ifyhis tax was*re- f m* Ins change of opinion since his 

pealed, another to an cq\al amount must votcSf the former night. lie had used 
be imposed. This he denied. »#^s no argument—except the tanner’s letter, 
proper to repeal this taj*„\ut it waV.not But besides the tanners, was there not 
necessary to impose anotnjr insteau^f another, class interested, namely, the con¬ 
it. How had they proceeded on an oc^isumers ? “ Don’t listen to the tanners,” 

'Casion precilely similar ? X^he House pwiid the secretary to the Treasury A “ the 
had been pleased two years tfif "“r tqx docs not fall on the trade, but &.? the 

a much larger though not a more opjires- consumer—th? tanner has no occasion to 
sive tax. Till this tax whs repeated, mir complain; hy c aq y liift the tax^from his 
nisters found it impossible to reduce any shoulders to those of'the- ciyisumer.” 
of their estimates, but immediately afjer But, might it not happen that both con* 
the repeal, they took back' all the esti- stimers and tanners had ground to corn- 
mates, and made considerable reductions plain^? The consumers might complain, 
in many of them. Why*might they not that their ability to corfsurae was dimi- 
now imitate their fgsvner conduct ? Why nished—-because, by diminishing their 
might they not now takfe a leaf out of ability to consume, the tax abridged their 
their, own book? Instead of taking an comforts. *Ffom the consumers being less 
additional tax, let Aliem go to the*esta- ablp to buy from the tahners, the tanners 
blishments, and take them down 180,000/. might also have reason to complain-^]*? 
He observed from the countenabce of consumers were suffering from the aiibi 
the hon. gentleman at the head of ihe nation of their consumption^ and the tan- 
woods and forests (Mr. Huskisson), that ners from the diminution-of their manu- 
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^cture. But his |%at objection against 
the tax was that it fel unequafly-^that it 
pressed most severely \> those wh<V were 


least able to bear; 


tax 


the 


necessaries ^ppHfe had a direct tcndfjcy to 


, increase tjyr price of labw 
feet"bf wffy tax like this' 
of life, was immediately felt in th^ 
creased price of labour of alb th.os 
used it. While thej^erc raisin 
fore, this paltry sum of 180,0( l 7Pn^wi! 
one hand, they wore obliged to TpuU 
otherband in their pocket to pay it. M3*it 
besides,.all the objectiohs applied to it 
trhich allied tojG poll tax—-a poll tax,»| 
indeed,j[t was, except that it vuis laid on 
the feet instead of Hie \xsf [laugh]. 
Every person paid so nluch, let his occtt-1 
pation be what it miglit. The peasants, 
who wore the heaviest shoes, wpr* lb# 
highest taxed by it. As the tax was laid* 
on by weighty fliey paid twice as muc ! >a& 
those who now heard him, who ^vore 
lighter shoes; coarse leather gating as 
much as fine. All thcmtfjections againsj 
a poll tax, therefore, \jplied to it. It 
WjiS; a poll tax of the worst kind, falling 
njost burthensome 8n those who wevedea^jt 
«able to bear it. These were the grounds 
im which he had an .humble Apo- 
n?ntwf the meastPre in 1812, and these 
were the reasons on w hich he should sup¬ 
port the present bill. * , * * ^ 

•Mr. Hushisson wished tcv explain an 
error into which he was surprised the hon. 
and learned gentleman Jiad fallen. He 
had said, that if this tax were taken ofK 
the House might proceed as thay^fiSH 
done before, without substituting any 
other. If the hon. and learned gentjeman 
alluded to the property tax he was totally 
mistaken. There was an obviou# distinc¬ 
tion between a tax only for the duration* 
of tje war, and this tax wjflch format 1 
partjof the Ways amf Means, and vfns 
carirbd to the consolidate*! fund for the 
payment»ofthemtB«e3t^Il*tbe debt. This 
tax, he must inform tffe hpn. and lcarnorf 
gentleman, formed no part of the supply pf 
the year, and whether they were to abate 
5,000'or 10,00Q, men, there would Jbe no 
difference respecting it, as*it was pledged 
for the payment of the interest of the 
loans granted on the faith #>f parliament. 
The whole amout^ of the permanent taxes 
carried to the consolidated fund were*not 
of]Be! to the charge on It; and therefore 
“fevery body must see that the tax could 
not be repealed without the substituted of 
Another. If there had been an excess of 
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the consolidated fund above the charge 
have been another paaftOTrfid: 




might 

there being no such excess they 
bound to Justice to the public creditor 
see tbat^if this tax, * 

carried to^tri^consolVlated fund an 
amount of reverjoe. The hon. and 1 
|*gentleman was’for having all taxesj 
cessaries •nf life. <lone away with, 
taxes oh War and malt were on necessd 
ries for life—the whole of a large revenue, 
of Jwenby millions a year, lbight be said, x 
therefore to be faised on the necessaries of 
life. Wgs ih^hon.and learned gentleman, 
in pur^ance mnfearfcif£> theory, anxious 
tIAt thawiiole of’thlB large revepu?SfflTHh^. 
be done away ? Itlad b.en snid, that if 
the excise regulates, by winch the trade 
was # impeded, were repealed, the process 
of manufacturing might be improved, as it 
formerly was in France. But this argu* 
rhent did bot apply; for it wa9 not pro¬ 
posed to repeal all the tax on leather, but 
the additional tax only. • The repeal of 
the additional tax would cause the same 
regulations to be continued, with less ad¬ 
vantage to the public. He had read all* 
the statements and listened to all the ar¬ 
guments which had been used against this 
tax, and he confess^ that if the House 
had Ufeen # in a condition to perform the 
agreeable duty of repealing taxes, the 
leather tax was not that of which he 
should be the firsLto recommend the re¬ 
peal. It was obvtous, and*it had been 
argued by the hojffand learned gentleman, 
thet flie burthen,'mf the tax did not fall on 
the tanners, b* as in the case of all con- 
•mmal;!e comr ( /oflitics, on the public, who 
wer/Ahe cog-timers. Yet, if the hon. and 


learned .gen/ifcmnn read gny of the state¬ 
ments whit?!’, had been fyit forward on this 
subject, he vi'oilld see that those who were 
most ao.‘i'C # in demanding this repeal, 
grounded their enmity to the tax upon 
this, tjiat the t%x could not be thrown from 
the manufacturers upon the consumers. 
The only circumstance which gave a 
siiow of an argument in favour of this bill, 
was, that the, tax had been laid on almost 
immediately jyteeding a time of great 
pressure. But a much stronger statement 
might be mad? out*ill favon**of the repeal 
of any othcr part of the excise duties. In 
thejmalt trade, for instance, since file ad¬ 
ditional duty had been repealed, there bad 
been,a diminution of the lumber of li¬ 
cences, an increase of the number of 
bankruptcies in the trade, and a diminu¬ 
tion of the produce of the old duty, from 
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jf*et.'\nilli°ns to less than 1,900,(J f )0/. 
TR- noHe member for Northampton had | 
saitj, that he should vote for the repeal of f 
this* tax, as well as the salt tax, iy order 1 
to cf itpel the minisWTfT’S.H. resort to the 
pro/Lty Xlx, or somt? oth?.’ direct tart. 
ISg hoped the poble (lord, before he 


£ \tl. 
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tions. The y&iount •"-.•’the foes to be paid 
on all pardon>-» was much greater 
than trcise who hadjenot taken the trouble 
to inquire into thdv.oaOjfoet could probably 
’imagife. They* amounted tp 110/. on 

each Athrdon. ft was obvious, that the 
greamnajority Jr those M'ho recPtweskpar:'' 
fen\pd to repeal this lux, would 'be f 1 donrfcOufd-ndt pay tbis expense, and the 

HouVe might be curious to know how the 
diffictjty' had been amt over. In fact, very 


lfldent that his new associa^’-- would 

insent to the imposition of roW tax in , v „ . 

»lpce of it. In this ca^e, as in the-case of: fejv oj^ruse to whdifPImercy was exteml- 
* all cornniiitatifms, the consumer^ wopld | elt^ obtained this corrfjplete pardon, which 

not be benefice^ to the whole Extent of | aforief could make them-*— 

In consequence of the' 


the tax remitted 

additional (tax, .fheae adui-:ional 

fsxSiitM’ r or capital ruWoVed in fhqfleathcr 
trade, and’till that capital was shifted to 
some other* emplftyments, tlie dealers 
would charge their customers with the in¬ 
terest of it. The right lion, gentlc&an 
then went over the various arguments 
that had been urged by the gentlemerf 
opposite, and insisted, that on all the 
grounds, it was die interest of the tanner 
alone that was consulted. This was a 
trade that had suffereddn common with all 
others in consequence of the return of 
peace, and, like all others, it was gradually 
reviving. But it was rather at die interest 
of the public that the House ought to 


competent wit¬ 
nesses in a court of justice. There had 
Jieen only twelve pardo^j duringjthe last* 
seven years ; and lie was convinced, that 
in consequence, g-Cat* impediments hod 
«becn thrown'in th® way of public justice. 
He could not better illustrate this than by 
stating the circumstance which Hist called 
his attention to the subject. In the dis¬ 
trict of Oxfordshire witli.wliich he was 
conducted, some of the Worst sort of 
crimes^iad been committed for some time 
with impbnity,«aiul there was at last a 
jvospect of brinsnng the perpetrators to 
mirjisliment by(leans of the evidence of a 
Itfan who had formerly .been convited ofja 
fekv^. The act of the 81st of the king^ 
whicY made persons who had been cone-' 


look, than at that of individuals; and for 1 victed" of larcenies competent witnpsstB 


the interest of the former he \fould saj-, 
do not consent to repeal this tax, as they 
will not have the benefit of it. lie would 
maintain, that a greaftf injury could not 
be done to the public torn by experiments 
of commuting taxes oiNartie’es of* con¬ 
sumption, as they would rtit diminish the 
price to the consumer. "There was no. 
tax, in fact, that could be YmealecPwj^n 
full benefit to the public**Vcept direct 
taxes, and if any‘reduction cfjlfd possibly 
be made, theqg should be* tne first that" 
Plight to meet considefation 


did not apply to, felonies, and it was ne¬ 
cessary- to sue out *he pardon under ti>e 
great seal. t Tfie parties who conducted 
the pfosecution were, however, astonished, 
when they found that the expense of this 
pardon would Ije 110/. in addition to the 
twin liedvv expenses which they were 
obliged to incur, and they were almost 
deterred from pursuing their object 
finally* they* did proceed, and were thus 
subjected to a considerable burthen. The 
Sion, member observed, that if there were 
fifty thing ip the case or dmracter\of a 


Lord Compton said, he had notptedged j person convieted which rendered it piyper 
himself to support the repeal of the salt to extend to hii^i the mercy of the Caown 
tax; but in general he preferred direct tor; by the grant qf rfiacdgn, it was too much 
indirect taxation. * i i<) say that sucli p*rson i ‘§ftwv»id pe com¬ 

pelled to pay the expense which at pre¬ 
sent attached to such a grant. To re- 


The question being* put, “ That tlif 
bill be now read a second time,’'’ the House 
divided: Ayes, 130. Np^s*, 136. The 
second reading of the bill Vas conse¬ 
quently put for sijffoonths. 


PaUdons uxder the Great Seal.] 
Mr. F. Douglas said, that as he unfler- 
stood no opposition would be made |o his 
motion for leave to bring in a bill to dimi¬ 
nish tlie fees on Pardons under the Great 
Seal, he should make only a few observa- 


move ,this 


qjuI was the object of thy bill 
lfhich he meant to bring forward. He 
did not think it proper to extend the pro¬ 
visions of the act of the 81st of the king to 
felons, and therefore he felt the necessity 
of another course of proceeding, in order 
to guard against the mischief, on the 
hand, of allowing the officers of the CroWn 
toaderive pecuniary benefit from the ex¬ 
tension of the royal mercy ; and on the 


« 



>r lJtfUyj a Water Companies. 

other, to provide t»W persu .£ should not 
be exempted from tntt mercyt-.^ely be* 
cause they had no peemiary meant 1 The 
hon. member coppfcqj&L with moving, 
“•That leave hpgiventouring in a Fill tor 
diminishing^he Expeofti^lf PardonfeJynder 
‘ * the *4s£gySeal.” ^ 

The Attorney-General saT8, thftt«ff< 
not mean to oppose the motion ; but 
what the hon. member had etafed, 1; 
it necessary to subnittTt few.obsi 
The patents for pardon, the obj 
wbich»was to restore convicts to thei 1 
rights, were patents under the great'seal, 
which Mere, in £^ct, subject* to • no more 
expense Vhan wlS incurred for all other 
patents'under the saniq seal, aiJfl that ex¬ 
pense was necessary fos purposes easily to, 
be explained. One pajf of this expense 
was required to reward the clerks in ofi^c^ 
for their trouble in doing the business 
connected witMhose patents ; another to < 
pay the stamp duties imposed by tidier 
gislature. Those duties on eauh, patent 
amounted in one office t<* G/., mid in an¬ 
other to ‘Ml. The portion of the sum r$- 
, ceived fBr the warrant otpardon in the 
secretary of state’s office was invested J ( 
what was called the Fee Fund, owiv*w 
‘tvhich the clerks engaged in this Munch 
c£ tips business oil mat office, and tme law 
officers of the Crown, were rewarded for 
tlpsir trouble. Thera was also. a. part of 
the expense incurred for*a patent p«ul 
into the privy seal office. But it should 
be understood, that the greater part, if 
not the whole of the expense stated by the 
bon. member independently of the stan() 
duties, was paid for duty actually bone in 
the several offices to which he had al¬ 
luded. The propriety of providing a re¬ 
muneration for such trouble, or perform¬ 
ance of duty, was, indeed, felt by th§ 
Croi'n itself; for whenever it was found 
absolutely necessary to par/on convigts, 
will a view to render ^hem competent 
witnesses for promo ting, the ends of jus¬ 
tice, tlj «wn^efTS6“o£ such* pardons wap* 
paid by the Crown itself. But whereat 
pardon was granted from favour—jj(6 did 
not /mean from improper fiptour, but 
through peculiar circumstances coifnectsd 
with the case or character of the indivi¬ 
duals—it was proper, he submitted that 
the expense incurred guch pardon 
should be defrayed by that person^ and 
(b|t the clerks in the several offices 
»«bould not be called upon to do business 
for nothing. For although those, clgrks 
might, in such cases, be said to have little 


; Jtc 
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else ^to transact than mere matt;’\£‘Oj 
form, requiring no talent, still tfrejfe lir 
was employed, and for such*employmaJIt 
they wqre, in justice entitled to remunva- 
tion. It Vas knmqpvthat some clerks inJthe 
secretary*;;* - -‘;$e’s cJBiV, as well ^fthei-krk 
in the attorney-feenerll’s office, reck'ncd 
Jfupon the feeg-resultinl from paten£^oka 
part of tlytffr salaries for labour rctuin 
performed Whatever might be donl 
upon this subject, he thought that a dis 
tinction ought to be made nith respect t(r 
paiflory * granted on patents obtained 
through special grace of favour. The 
hon.^stT^easMsd gen daman concluded 
wjjh observing, tCat^>Khon. 
not beets able to nmke out any Case 
which pardons wera^lvg? mad* a matter of 
traffic, or that a pprdon was ever granted 
frora any consideration of official emolu¬ 
ment. 

• Leave &as given to bring in the Bill. 


HOUSE OF L@11DS. 

• Wednesday, April 8. 

Water Companies.] The Earl of 
Shaftesbury presented a Petition from the 
Grand Junction Water Works’ Company, 
observing at the same time, that there was 
a meqpure in progress in another place, 
which wosdd probably soon bring under 
the consideration of their lordships, ques¬ 
tions connected with those which formed 
the subject of ths^present ^petition. It 
was stared amongjpther things in the pe- 
titiorvthat the cjwnpany liad embarked a 
capital of 3t5b,QUOh in the concern; that 
they had beer.' put to»great expense, in 
Vqnscqucnce of the pavement act of last 
session requiring them to lay down iron 
instead of*v^ooden pipes*; that they de¬ 
sired only tc obtain a fair profit on their 
capital; that they bud beeh under the ne¬ 
cessity of narrowing their operations, and 
concentrating their powers, in order to 
enable them the better to supply the in¬ 
habitants of the districts near their works 
with water, and to afford them security 
Against fire *, that they were surprised to 
fiud that what they had done in this re¬ 
spect had exekdd an alarm of their having 
entered into a coqpbiqgtion with other 
companies, which was nofTWie. The pe¬ 
titioners therefore prayed, that they: lord- 
ships would be pleated to appoint a com¬ 
mittee to inquire into their proceedings 
and Conduct, under the act by which they 
were incorporated. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought him- 
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Jed upon to take some noticf of 
pVjtjon. In consequence of what 
had Oten said a few days ago by a noble 
eaq not then in his place, he haijp taken 

toionpn what 
l:e&brdinajty 
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whic^. that first necessary, 
! id to the inhabitants.* 


theyibertv of statin 
apj^'jredV him to 
l on' the 
These wsi 


coj 


v&.) 


applied 
orporatio 
n priv; 

what iJlrliament had rbfesiJT"to 
Their tirdo. It appeared to him, 
evei; there was a case proper for 
iberation ofrparliament, this was 
e noble earTVho presented the 
in had alluded *to pi proceeding in 
£r place, which was likely sobn to 
day after he had stated his opinion on this come under the consideration pf that 
subject, hr had j^c^ivepb'iWeUer 'fem a i /louse. 'If the measutC referred to did* 
ggatkflran^who, ry-^y^derstood, Jqs the | not comejjcfore their lp*dships„ne could 
""secretary of the petitfmers, in which that •' only say that they* would not do their 
gentleman expressed Aw 6urpri$b that any i«duiy, if tlie^ separated at the end of the 
statements of the kind ijiould have been i session, without come decision on this 

icofit important subject. 


rt o^ certain water 
jer-wora:,v he under- 
jod, 'had, by agri-ting to foivp a junc- 
|on, violated that principle of Fair com* 
Petition, to establish which had been the 
/"Object of parliament in ‘passing Jhe acts 
by which they ^rere incorporated.* The 


the fair pricofbt 
of life n psgm to be 
It was^Rot long sir 
in vaf 
their | 
theiri 
plishl 


'e these companies had 
to consolidate 
but tfifcj' ljad now, by 
arrangem&'ts, accom-^ 


brought forward under a total want of*in¬ 
formation. Though this was noi^meeisely 
the way in which a member of that House* 
ought to he addressed in reference to any 
subject which hp might feel it his duty to 
notice, yet he thought it right to sye the 
writer of the letter, and had soma little 
conversation with him. The result, how¬ 
ever, was that instead of finding bis pre¬ 
vious opinion wrong, lie was more firmly 
convinced of the truth of the fact, that 
the companies had combined to divide the 
metropolis between them. THfc inhabi¬ 
tants suffered severely from this combina¬ 
tion. He had received a letter from a 
householder ,in one the districts sup¬ 
plied by these. comVned companies. 
This person had first p\id .u*ye;jr 
for his water, hut another company 
offered to supply* him»fpr 21s. On 
his stating this to the company kf 
whom he was served, they agr#wl to reduce 
their charge to 2*4;?.; and at tHat rate he 
was regularly served, until 1 the combina¬ 
tion complained of took place, when the 
price was again raised to 23.?. It) that 
district of the metropolis with which a 
noble friend of his (the duke of ‘Bed¬ 
ford) was particularly connected, he un¬ 
derstood it was a genertfi complaint of thq 
tenants that they were confined to one 
water company. While thefe were two 
rival companies, there wits * some se¬ 
curity that ..pablic'would not be im¬ 
posed on ; but as the matter now stood, a 
monopoly was established, and he was 
sure thut their lordshipB must feel that it 
was impossible for them to consent to 
such a state dF things, unless they meant 
to take into their consideration the supply 
of the metropolis with water, and to fix 




The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

' \ —— * 

I^&USE.OF COMMONS. 

* Wednesklay, April 8. 

, I*etjtion ctf Messrs. Cadeil a*i|» 
k^AVJES RESPECTING «THE CoPYRIGHf* 
A Petition from Messrs, Cadeil. 
and V>avies, bpokwdjjjrs and publishers? 
was presented ; setting tbrth, * * 

“ That the Petitioners having observed 
t$aat a bill Ias bet*) brought into the 
House fiAKOjlify the burthen of delivering 
eleven copies of books to certain libraries, 
as directed by a preceding statute, and 
tljat several petitions have been presented 
o*i the,subject, are desirous to state how 
heavily they' arc affected by the said de¬ 
livery; the petitioners at an expense of 
much greater magnitude than usually at¬ 
tends tha» publication of books have pub¬ 
lished a work, intituled, “ Murjjhy’g 
Arabian antiquities of Spain,” consisting 
principally oKlOO plutes, with somepe- 
scriptive letter press of the most inffer- 
esting and important jasma m s of Jdoorish 
ii^lii tecture in Spain*? froirrhf8 e 6o*t of the 
said yvork, it was necessarily published at 
thd of 40 guineas, and as it con¬ 

sisted t wffi*% of plates, with no 6ther 
letter press thaw a few lines to each de¬ 
scribing its contents, the petitioners hoped 
that they woul^ not be subjected to the 
grievance of delivering the said 11 
copied, which, at the publishing, price, 
would have amounted to 440 gninesl f 
but they are informed that the addition 
of *the letter-press description makes 
them liable to such delivery, and 8 copies 



\ 
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nngton s 
*' the 1?, " 
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thereof have bee* alreau^ demanded; 
that on eight other \prks, tin»v<p to say, 
the Gallery of portrays, Lysons’s A Corn- 
wall, Cumberland*GM^>y and tlif| Bri¬ 
tannia Depjctj^Dr. Clarke’s Travels j Far-1 
es, and Drake's ShaHsjeare, 
y of the snid'^11 copiej 
amounted to the su*n of 338/.- ?2t. 
lowest wholesale price ; the. petit 
have also found th at^ lie burthen 
delivery on all thff*OTher -book: 
they have publish&l has been -a 
grievance of very considerable a 
while uU the expenses of their trade, 

«f publishing in* general, continue 
bated, £bd, as as the petitipners can 
ascertain,' no advantage ofj awy sort has 
accrued to them as booksellers from the*! 
said delivery, nor do they believe that it 
increases the circulation of >l»ookg; ,uai 
the contrary, it oppears ta th&m that 
many persons s6ad the works in thesoli- 'I 
braries who “would otherwise have, \ieen 
purchasers, and they are satisfied that it 
is daily operating to dissouragb authors 
and artists from undertaking sever}! 
works, vfhich, hut for tTO» delivery, ^Ji^y 
would have risked s the tfetitioncr%, UieiJ^ 
fore, re.'pectfully beg the indulgenX:* of 
''be House to ntrm it-ih em thus to ^pre¬ 
sent Jthe grievance oTthe delivery or these 
11 copies, both to themselves and to 
others, and to hope House will 

remove the same, or at least mssiyjnlljHi- 
luinish it, by enacting that some portion 
of the published price of each book should 
be paid by the library demanding the sanij, 
or that the House would grant Such other 
relief as in its wisdom shall seem most ex¬ 
pedient.” 


t ApHii/S, 1818. 

titioners humbly submit, tl* $A>. 
the common law of this country, ,4od 
the decision of its highest cotirt of jui 
ture, ai: well as by the principles of n; 


ral equity 
other spe 
have had, if n£ 


and-4/ 
vof ‘ 


pthe analogy,of rJ ry 


<Iie*ther subject, an 


Petitions from certain Authors 
and Composers of Books respecting 
the Copyright Bill. 1 L^rd Althdfp 



^TiVierty, tkfy Vfaild 
statute had passe 
exclusive right jjo 

copyright^of their^several works, and' 
all the •bonpfit and produce arising fror 
their sale, as every other subject of tlii^ 
kin^doiq enjoys as* to all tiis effects and 
possessiosfe; but the legislature of this 
^kingdo m having formerly thought it right 
to liflMetlit. Uilfcyi^eqt jgf; this species of 
ptopert^, has nowV53$hded roaPtimito^ 
>tion to 3he term 28 years,' or of the 
author’s life if her should Survive that 
time; the p etition ers are grateful to the 
equity of ^filament for this extension, 
and*oaljt-ri>grct that it was accompanied 
by the enactment that eleven copies of all 
publications should be delivered on de¬ 
mand for the eleven libraries mentioned 
in th$ said act; the petitioners- submit 
that the equitable right of the said libra¬ 
ries to these copies is quite distinct from 
the right of authors as to their copyright, 
the delivesy of these copies rests merely 
on the enactment of the statutes on that 
subject, and is foundbd upon no previous 
right, for? a3 to the ancient contract al¬ 
luded to between sir Thomas Bodley and 
the Stationers Company in 1609, it was 
an engagement b«>tvecn those two con¬ 
tracting parties fair reciprocal objects 
tly?n in.vies, which do not now subsist, 
agd binding o*ily themselves, and con¬ 
fined to only cme of \he said libraries; 
bty can by no construction of law, or rule 
of equity, b< jflstly extended to the peti¬ 
tioners, arftl the authors fti modern times, 
who have no connexion ejtlier with the 
Bodleian library or* the Stationers Com*- 
pany ^the jJfetnioners therefore submit, 
that this compulsory delivery is unjust in 
its principle, as it invades the great rules 
of* law and policy Vhich assure to every 
qpe the unmolesfed enjoyment of the 
produce of bis labour and acquired pro¬ 
perty ; and that; it lias this additional ob- 


pradtinted a Petition fiami cj/tain persons, 
thelAuthors and Compeers of Books; 
setting forth, _ _ _ , . 

“ Tlyl tbs' rilitiGhcrs, observing th 
notice lias been given in the Housc.afrd 
tlieir leave obtained, to bring in ajgjl ^to 

amepri the statute passed in^be^ltli of — v , - .- 

his majesty, which enactedvtlie delivery (Jf jection, that?although every publication is 
11 copies of all books printed and pub- i not under the^same 'feircaajgtgnces of ex- 
lished after the passing of that act to the ' pense, circulation, or importance, yet the 
eleven libraries or public Bodies therein compulsory delivery is imposed without 
mentioned, request the permission of#the discrimination on all? the petitioners be- 
HNyise to state tlieir view of the grievances lieve^that it operates materially to the 
^rtiich this compulsory delivery has pro- j injury of authors, and to the discourage- 
duced, and to solicit such relief asito I ment of future publications; the peti- 
their wisdom shall seem most expedient; turners caanot change the established 



koargi 


of the printing professiof. of| 
< for printing any number leas 
oO thfe price of printing 250; and 
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^UaV/n of the printing profession of | so many cornea as l.iey wish to give to 

their frptfftrc, and therefore it is a deduc¬ 
tion ofao much fr/m the general produce 
enefit of l/guMMure, which are al- 
sulficientkf uncertain, and in the 
majorityiof instanceSv&xceedingly 
; the peptioners are illicit fin*ill 
■ywolT opinion, t|jat the continuation 
demand and delivery of these copies 
jtSome modification, will discourage 
composiitaft and publication of 
many valuabie works are every 
^•composed of great importance to 
learning, 



tltaui 2, 

therefore, to print eleven copies,beyond 
anvregular number ismucs the dharge of *i 
pricing ^£50, and tsl dfeliv^. f'eron copies | 
oU jud’ the regular wumbrf printed of any 
•v0tk\s a subtraction from-the petitioners* 
5d their assigns of the whole'ttrade sale 
trice of those eleven* copies/when the 
apression sells, and if the impression 
r should not sell, yet tfic petitioners are 
aggrieved by tfie loss of. the amount' of 
the paper, and printing of so many copies f j 
and they ^submit* tji 
JfjliSUnca^es noT^.^ 


science and learning, which from their 
rii' affiant be ^expensive nature canno^ibe published un-» 
r , yet it is ctmsidfr- ; less booksellers can be^.found 4 AI 10 will 


•""^able in the aggregu^/of the whole quan-j undcrtakm*he risk pf< the publication; but 
tity demanded, and mJaw of atiy country lathe petitioners are .informed tliat the ne- 
has made the amount any property the ' cessity of delivering these copies has oc- 
measure or the standard Or right and 'jus- ; qgsjoned some booksellers to decline the 
tice respecting it, the smallest of, publication of some useful works whose 

value is protected to every 011 % as muclr / sale was precarious ; inahy authors are 
as the greatest, the legal right is the |TOw\^wojecting expensive works which 
same whatever Jhe the pecuniary amount, j the burthen of the delivery prevents them 
and all penal codes for the preservation of' from undtrtakiitg, and the petitioners arc 
property, are founded on this natural ! Satisfied that it wjll operate hereafter to 
principle, so essential to the general wel- I prevent such worKsf 
fare of society; as far as the petitioners 
can judge, the delivery of these copies 
also operates to injure the sale of many 
books ; it not only takes away the eleven | sufficient stimulus toKhthors to comjpose 
libraries as purchasers of thoie whioh 1 or publish valuable works, and more espe- 
they demand, but, by tjje books being ; csally tfiosr involve much expensq; 

deposited in so many public libraries in 1 tn^v.'^fluy^c of'the country operates not 
the three great metnsf»olitan cities, and ‘ only to make* the annual expenditure for 
the principal universities and libraries of subsistence considerable, L "‘ 4 

of these kingdoms, iiSsnab]j,'S a great 
many individuals to gratify their curiosity 
without purchasing the publication, and 
such members are satisfied with a temj^ 
rary perusal of works daily, issuing from 
the press ; ami* the petitioners believe 
that the sale of several useful publications 
bas been thereby groatiy lessened; the 
petitioners are also satisfied tliat it pnakes 
the booksellers more averse to undertake 


E vent such wori .s from being undertaken 
aU; ( thc petitioner^ humbly submif, 
tin this great commercial and wealthy 
counyy, reputatio n a lone cannot, be a.' 
sufficient stimulus toaht 


the publication of expensivfe and ofhiany 

• , 1 .1 • /» . 1 i _ 


but also to en¬ 
hance the charges of every publication ; 
tfie same prosperity, of the country lead¬ 
ing to *costly habits of living, prevents 
men of literary' reputation from holding 
the safiie rank in this country that it ob¬ 
tains in spmc others; justice also to the 
family who have to derive their nurture 
and respectability from the paternal la¬ 
bours, compels the parent to devote sttpe 
portion of his attention to pecuniary con¬ 
siderations ; hciife an author can_ rarely 


important works; the price of the eleven ‘*^rite for fame alone« aRfr'Iwaaaji ^jbtrac 
copies taken away now'becomes a matej tuto from his profit, and every measure 
rial object of their calculatiorf, and some that \jjl diminish his ardour to prepare, 
iiave, on that account, declined the risk and the 'wuhness of booksellers to pub- 
of publishing; the delivery^ also leads the Mali his r work^ ^specially as- so many re¬ 
booksellers to diminish the compensation quire such large sums to be expended 
to authors ior their copyright in works and risked upon them, is an injury not 
where (popularity is not certain, which is only to authoA, but to literature itself; 


the case with most, and especially bcxiks 
of labour and expense, and as far as it 
operates to increase the price, it fends 
thereby to injure the sale; it prevents au¬ 
thors from receiving from their booksellers 


the' petitioners submit, that there never 
was a period in the history of the'worl#*, 
in which the people of every country* * 
hav£ been more strongly emulous of each 
other, in scientific and literary attainments, 
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^han they are at tl/.N moment: and not 
only great national ctflebrity arisV. s from 
superior excellence in^ works of n-t and 


literature, but it i»lf§P l b*fe.*on.*idcred to be I interests of our^ venerable universii 
equally truq, itiat whatever discourages” ’ 

> , or obstructcAhe progress "of literatuie, in 
any ‘ tw^ry, will product in tynewi na¬ 
tional inferiority, and those political-. Ef¬ 
fects will be severely felt, when theyfwill 
be with much diffic ultfare medied ; tfijl pe¬ 
titioners have been surprised to tin* 1 ,, A 
the return of the list of publicqf' 
entereft at Stationers-hall, which has I 
laid on the table of the House, that copies 
tfLall that have been enteretr have been 
indiscriminately 'demanded by /the said 
eleven libraries, with tftte singly exception 
that two of them, and tfro of them (Ally, 
namely, the Advocates Library and Trinity 
College, Dublin, have not demanded* 
music and novels; the petitioners havg 


tageaus to the young and ioexgerian 
mind ; the petitioners respectfully suL.ii 
that it is of the highest importance to f 


and the O 'her vjiual^vvseats of kgtowl 
arill learning, that the utmost hdrmor^ 
feeling should be established and/p 
'petuated between these respected ilstii 
tions and the intelligent minds that now, ~ 
abound and *are increasing in the British^ 
community; but Ihe petitiqpers feel that 
this* promiscuous demand and delivery 
tends t& diminish this desifable harmony, 
because ?* w eeate^ a sense pf grievance on 
the dITb §idp, unmyVat^v by any pynaen- 
tidfk of asjpublic goo nj esulting .from litsT* 
continuance : and t^Tpetitioyers are Ufc- 
J*fqgmed, that in jut country of Europe,, 
nor |p Ameriry,i itff* so many copies taken 
from authrys and publishers as by the 
TS7t*above mentioned, although in 


enac 


remarked this feet with astonishment and LXhose countries much larger editions are 


regret; that all the promiscuous medley 
of modern publications should be fncorpo- . 
rated with the important vrtirks that were,! 
formerly deposited in these libraries, and*! 
ehpuld there be open to tli^perusal of the ' 
most*distinguished and mpst lively youth¬ 
ful minds of this empire, whose judgments 
have to be correctly Jkvmed, and si iuld 
b«f there transmitted with all their sanc¬ 
tion to posterity, seems ta the .pe titioners 
to be incompatible with Trj»<f>tftect s and ! 
policy of those venerable instiratteflffTif 
they be demanded and not deposited, 
then authors and publisliers arc burthened 
unnecessarily ; and if all b» deported and*! 
read, the petitioners think, that if, it be* 
recollected how many multifarious theo¬ 
ries, speculations, discussions, and doubts, 
are daily arising in society, and daily in¬ 
vestigated in public by the press, an indis¬ 
criminate demand and compulsory delivery 
of every publication, must tevd to lead 
the dfopressible minds 6f the educating 
youtft (who cannot have yet attained that 


printed and sold thau can be disposed of 
in this kingdom; books afe also printed 
abroad vit so much less expense than in 
Great Britain, that fee petitioners are ap¬ 
prehensive many works will be lost to thia 
nation by being printed and circulated ex¬ 
clusively elsewhere; the petitioners there¬ 
fore most humbly pray, that by the bill 
now bdforq. the House on, this subject, 
such relief as to their wisdom shall seem 
most expedient Inay be granted to tbe 
petitioners, either by^lessening the num¬ 
ber of copies to be delivered, or by some 
regulation that w!H mak£ it expedient 
for-the* libraries not to demand, indiscri¬ 
minately, all publications, and therefore 
to contribute softie such portion of the 
pruSe of the boqjts they may demand, as 
to the Housg shall seem equitable, or that 
the House will be pleased to grant the 
petitioners sucl^furtjfer or other relief on. 
the subject, ag to them shall be deemed 
most fitting.” 


Mr. J. H. Smith said, that strong pre¬ 
ach time* alone can iudrnes prevailed uppn the subject, some 
an/f nourish whatever ^of which he beliei^d to be unfounded, 
spirit of chaBge, desire of novelty, or n m- The signatures of many respectable men 
jects of innovation, the conversotm; porand now appeared, to petitions, though the 
incidents of fee day may excit^Twidiout same persons, wsrfc totally silent upon fee 

.i_,_ * - -■ ’ ‘‘ ’—*" subject in 1814, when it obtained a very 

full discussion.* The bill pSMd at feat 
time conferred many important privileges 
upon publishers ana authors which it was 
expected would indemnify them for the 
loss they considered themselves liable to 
by the copies which were required to be 
delivered te fee universities. He hoped 
fee bill now before the House upon the 

(*I) . * 


solid 

create 


this delivery, no publication^ purchased^ 
till It is wanted, and fee expense of the 
purchase diminishes curiosity; but the 
delivery brings before fee ejfes of the 
educating youth or this country, and thftir 
instftictors, books feat they would not 
eliS have noticed, and perhaps not have 
beard Of, books often highly useful anfl 
important In themselves, bat not advan- 
( VOL. XXXVII.) . 
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Yjibject pf copyright would not be passed 
t^inurll took hastily, but that the subject 
wpuld meet with the attention which its 
i&portance merited . 

Mr. 'Gurnet/ sai^'tliai in mJuiy cases 
tWetynconvenience (o authors and publish- 
Ujas very greaji in consequence of the 
Jcumocr of copies with which they werd 
bound to’furnisli the universities. Thisin- 


) 
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[ call the attention offtie House to a peti¬ 
tion viHTch he lieM' in his hands. The 
House must be airarc that in his situation 
of representativecounty of Lan¬ 
caster. a number of petitions were fre¬ 
quently put into his liands^vf which he ^ 
could k oj approve either the the 

m&nneV. lire petitioirwhich he now held in 
his lands, was signed in behalf of ameeting 


convenience was particularly felt when the j helagt Royton, b y gfco rge Taylor the chair- 
work was e$pensivej * Mr. Lysons was } nfian ff that meet'iVg. 11 e was aware that the 

J^pugc did not recognize any petition so 
signed, as the petition of those fronfwhom 
it purported to come, and thu| it could 
only be Vecfcived as the petition of thd in* 

v • t | i .1 **i * /* . t 


etjpensivej * Mr. Ly 
then publishing a work the price of which 
would be 60 guineas, so that' before hp 
could derive the. least ;the sale 

of it it ivUuld be^adup^qent onjiitp TO send 
copies to the unsv/zsities amojr.ntin^ to 
660 guine^p. , * » 

The petitions were^rdered to lie on Jjie*] 
tabic, and to be printed eft were alsyi pe¬ 
titions on thesamc subject frdk- Mr. Cooke, 
and Mr. Daniell, engravers, anii'ikiJIh the 
rev. Rogers Ruding, author of'* Annals hi, 
the coinage of Great Britain and its de¬ 
pendencies.” r 


Breach of Privilege.] Lord Archi¬ 
bald Hamilton said, that he wished to call 
the attention of the House to a sfibject of 
great importance, affecting tKe privileges 
of the Commons House of Parliament. 
He would nqt at present enjer iTito any 
details on the subject; he wished merely 
to state, that it related Vo a contest now 
going on in a county.for the election of a 
member to' serve in that House, in which 
contest a nobSc lord* a member of the 
other House of parliament, “had thought 
proper to interfere. He intended to sub¬ 
mit this matter to their’ consideration on 
Friday next; and he now desired merely 
to know whether, as this i£ot|pn related to 
a breach of their privileges, it would notbe 
. entitled to precedency ov.^r other business .* 
He should abstain from/ipentioning the 
names of the parties, or any of the parti* 


dividualywlio was thtv-shairmjfi of the 
meeting. B/it tlik? was not the point to 
which he was molt anxious to draw their 
attention. Among the petitions put into 
*the lands of members some came so near 
the line of tight and propriety, that it be¬ 
came a matter of doubt whether they 
ought to be presented. 'With respect to 
this petition, he owned that he had his 
^doubts—it certainly came very near the 
r line of propriety—but as he always wished 
to leave the fight of petitioning as unfet¬ 
tered as possible, he should be sorry to^do 
any thing to prevent the voice of indivi r 
duals from being Jkjgrd. There wasliardty 
any thing in the prajfcr of the pftitfen 
which was improper. Whether in the 
ftbody o£ ; t’Kf jpcwion some expressions 
be considered as improper, -he 
should leave for the House to consider 
when they heard it read. 

The Petition was brought up and read. 


Tt purported to be the petition of several 
thousands of people assembled at Royton, 
in Lancashire, on the 23d of March 1818. 
It commenced by stating, that self-preser¬ 
vation was thefirstlaw of nature. It wenton 
to state, that many of the petitioners were 
weavers, those wages did not exceed 
&ven shillings rfVeek, a sum alto^ther 
inadequate td the support of themielves 

house 
situation 

plation were required, he . should iww | ?r,?y were bringing children into the world 

_l ii.i . i ivt» n i il'L . . i _ 11 ____ a1_ a. 


culars, unless the chair, qr any honourable 
member, thought tha^ lie ought to be more I and families, end the, pavroen frof 
explicit on the subject If no farther ex-\rent and taxes—lhat ul^this « sil 


merely add, that he would, bring forward 
this matter on Friday ntat. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that several 
matters stUfcd'ontlfe orders for Friday, but 
he apprehended that, if the noble lord 
wished to make his motion on that day, it 
w ould, as a matter of privilege, be entitled 
to prccedupcy. t 

Reform of Parliament—Petition 
from Royton.] Lord Stanley wished to 


whory they could never support—that 
God, netaa made men to labour dnd to 
.‘starve—that the business of quarter ses¬ 
sions formerly used to last only about 
two days—lyjt that the quarter sessions 
now usually lasted twelve or fourteen days 
—*ihat this moral deterioration^ was the 
consequence of the unexampled misery 
and privation in the lower classes—fhat 
general misery was productive of igno¬ 
rance and slavery—that a state of things 



jsai}^ Petition from lloylon. 

like tlfijs could not be conducive to*our 
prosperity either at home or abroad—that 
the property of a country consisted in the 
produce of its Ian A arid labour—that if too 
m\ich of this produce went to rent and 
taxes, the consequence was a proportion¬ 
ate *pj»<ation and suffering of tkige by 
whose labour that produce was^ealiacd 
—that the avarice and cunning/of' some 
individuals had suc ceede d in appropriating 
to themselves, and tlffl^ jvho were i Istrt- 
mental to their viewi?, so much, *ihat *imj» 
thing tras loft to others—thatdt was^th 
duty of wise statesmen to* check this evil, 
and to oppose instead of supporting ex-J 
pensive^ t^rs; TlSj. undertaking of which 
could neither be productive, of good, nor 
prevent evil—that the weighf of' the bur-j 
dens of these wars fell no the poor with 
double force—that from the attqittpi* 
which they had given to the proceedings 


r 
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Wy nn contended, that there was a 
great difference between a petition like 
this, and one signed by a Sheriff in the 
[name of a county meeting. This alone 
j* was a ground for refusing to receive.it; 
but when he lookedlftt^he mannef in wi^ch 
it was worded, and the outrage often d fo 
/the’House,, by attributing selfish tirifccu- 
ples to thpm, he could come to no oth\V 
conclusion, (hanthat the petition was pre* 
sented for the purpose of insulting tlieV 
House, and therefore ought to be re- ' 
jecl!ed .* » * 

• Mr. Lambton would nbt enter into the 
questira ot h.ftffMality;- but he had at- 
tended tt) the wordiV^ „i the 
he certainly i ppliil ffl^irfliilliiiip in it ifisult-' 
ing or dertigatory jtf’tke House. If the 
lion, member intuit to propose that the 
petition shovxtiTJe rejected on the ground 
of improver language, he should feel it 


of the House on the subject of the poor khis duty Vo divide the House on that 
laws, they coifld sec no disposition or^ the "f'poiot. 

part of the House to diminish the* evils of I The Chancellor <f the Exchequer was 
pauperism—that as wagcwiricrcnsed, pan- , surprised to hear it said (hat such a peti- 
perism decreased—that his majesty’s mi* ! tion ought to lie, on the table. The 
njstcrsIitftlimprisoned manyof thebestiijen I words “ selfish principles,” contained in 
in the country, on Uie pretence of tjesjson, the petition w ere -iicfi a", one member 
wliile no treason had ^f*en co 


committed— 

that as well might myy have beeiT^com- 
iltittqd for murder, " while "no murder had 
taken place—that any disorders which 
Iqpk place were solely to spies* 

and incendiaries empioyed*by tjy riw *^ 
ment—and that they attributed their mi¬ 
sery to the selfish principles which had in¬ 
fluenced the honourable hpu.se for a long 
time. 'Tile petition prayed the ’House to 
repeal the corn bill, that rents might fall 
—to retrench all uselcs and improper ex¬ 
penditure, that the burden of the*tax6s 
might be diminished—and to re(jmn the 
Commons 1 louse, and to admit the people tcy 
the exercise oftheir just rights. On the mo¬ 
tions that the petition ck> lie go the tablg, 

Mr. Battles was of opirj^m, that as this 
petition professed to corny from a publie The word 
meetingjlani^'fls only signed by one iny*hr|>py word 

dividual, it ought not to be received. Il’e _l . 

was aware, that the House sonietime^'eK- 
tendpd their indulgence so far\*sr*'fo con¬ 
sider a petitiftn of a flpbuc meeting 
the petition of the individual who signed . 
it; but as this petition alleged only 
general opinions, he thoifght it would 
be inconvenient for the House to exjjpnd 
their indulgence to it. He wished, thcrc- 
fijfe, to refer to the standing order of the ; 
the House which forbid the receiving yycb | 
petitions. J 


could not, .without great irregularity, use 
to another, at least it he was to hear any 
member use such language in that House, 
h* would 'Certainly call him to order. 

Mr. 'Tierney said, it appeared to him 
that the petitioners had used the word 
selfish as inten<fing-»to convey that the 
House had enteied into a narrow view of 
the s^bjectj and Ifad not proceeded on 
geaeral groundii. If the House >v» re to 
reject such peti^ons as this, ihev might 
as^vell say at once, that the people -liould 
never petition-for parliamentary ivfbiin. 
Teeling as#anxious a*. a»y mau that the 
doors of the Iltmse sliowld be open to pe¬ 
titions, he mi’Vt declare hiS opinion, ihaf 
there was willing derogatory (o their 
dignity in the language ol tins petition. 

“ selfish” was the only un- 
on which the chancellor of 
the exchequer hack bet n able to place his 
ifand. The’iight hon. gentleman had s iid, 
that any member who should use that 
word, in debait,* would be called to o>der. 
Now ])e would use on the very 

first opportunity, anunHflis sure ihe 
right hon. gentleman would not call him 
to order [Hear, heaf !] If there was any 
thing really offensive to the House con¬ 
tained in the petition, jie would not sup¬ 
port it. But if people who had no land 
saw those who had a good deal passing a 
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fcH| to serve themselves at their ex flense, j which the right lion, gentleman inm 
it was natural that they should express / notice for a renewal of the Bank jUeati'tf. 
themselves Is they felt. * Itionact. That circnmstance imperatively 

The question being pat, “ That thej called for some such measure aa that to 
said Petition do He tmon the table,” thel which lie had alluded. He had heard, 
House divided: AfWT 14; Noes, 43. # I that the Bank had refrained fPom adopting 
I J I the pkp of My. Tilloch, in con^gginmce 

* * — *Hank or ENaLAXthl of. the. i.xS 

- . I _ t t\ 1 


Foiotn of *Bask or ExaLAiukl of. the, i'^jensc attending it. He was not 
Notes.] General I'komton rope, purtfu- / aware hi, great that expense wat-likely 
~ ymt to-tne notice he had g/yen, • to more to be, but he wa s per tain, that if the ex- 
/for .aa account of the nominal .value of| ppnse -of .he-prosScBtions for forgery io- 
/ notes presented at the' Bank of England 
and refused payment, in consequence of 

1-?-'• T4- nrnM Itn nkpnnr/vl 4 


being forgeries.'* It was, he observed, A 
matter of melancholy eeiijftleratiap, to 
ohatt^nnw rapldhrioe crime of forgery 
had increased wnhr; 'ar.<ew years. In. 
deed, so great had “Veen the Sacrifice of4 
human life in consequence of convictions 
for forgeries of late, thStaireral persons 
against whom there was sufficiW^udence 

^ • ._ii__ l._ j i_i../r_i __ 


escape with impunity. Compromises were 
frequently enured into with the accused 
parties, and the capital charge withdrawn 
an consequence of (heir consenting to 
plead guilty to the charge of uttering 
forged notes. He was well convinced, 
that if the directors of the Bask gave the 
proper encouragement to able artists, 
means might be devised of rendering for* 
gery, if not impossible, at least’extremtly 
.difficult. He was sorry that the plan pro¬ 
posed to the Bank about twenty years ago 
by Mr. Tilloch, had no. been adopted. 
..That gentleman had invented a particular 
kind of plate, which ih the opinion of Mr. 

; Bartolozzi, and all the eminent artists* of 
that day, was considered as inimitable. 
■Tliay had declared it was impossibly, to 
imitate it with any change of success. 
At that time, however, the Bulk consult¬ 
ed Mr. Terry their engraver, and he pro* 
duced what Whs called anVmitation of it, 
but his imitation was declared by many 
^celebrated artists,;to be so bad, that no 
'person could be deceived? by it. 'Since, _ 
then, the Bank had altogether neglected it 


within their power. He'trusted, however, 
that they would now, from motives of hu¬ 
manity, see the necessity 6f devising some 
method of pr eyeafrigg a crime which had 
risen to suoT aheight. If the Bank di- 
. rectors should not come forward, with a 
motion for a committee on the subject, he 
. trusted .the chancellor of the exchequer 
.would. Indeed, he felt much mcA'e in- 
ferested inthis subject at present than 
jhefore, in c wu e qu e ji ce of the, motion pf 


lived Iv, the Bank was known, as be 
e&itbd it -vould, by the'result of the mo¬ 
tion on thi subject which stood for Tues¬ 
day, tiny would be found not inferior to 
that which the Bank yarned XM avoid in 
refusing Co aflopt the plan of Mr. Tilloch. 
With the vidw of assisting in the object of 
bringing the matter more fully before the 
(Hpujie, he should move, “ That there te 
laid before this H ousean accountof the total 


to convict capitally, had been suffered fcyl nominal value of Bank o*6 England Notes 

fused payment on account of their being 
forged, for theJast six years, to the latest 
^period to which the same can be made up t 
specifying th&'total nominal valbe so pre¬ 
sented, and refused payment in each yegr 
respectively.” ' - ’ 

Mr ".Grenfell did^not mean to oppose 
the motion, but he suggested to the hoo. 
general whether it would not be better to 

S ithdraw/t ; i£>~4Aiu^rcsent, in consequent 
of*an hon. and learned friend 
of his (sir J. Mackintosh) which stood 
for Tuesday, and which embraced the 
samfe object alqng with some others. 

•' General Thornton was not aware that 
the mdtion for Tuesday embraced the ab¬ 
ject which he had then in view; but as he 
now Understood that that object would be 
included in the intended motion, he would, 
|«with the leave of the House, withdraw his. 
The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 

V srfsszssacK In 
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the plan, though its completion was still ] \JL,eather Tax.] Lord Holland said, 

.1_:_..._ u. /_._i i_I i__.1_...1_u__ \r _ 


ho\gd come down to the House on Mon¬ 
day foNthg purpose of presenting*.some 
yetitiius, put, happened ’to be a few mi- 
hut.es too late. They were against tike 
additional duty on Leather, which he con¬ 
sidered a suit oppressive and impolitic 
tax^ N ot withstanding the decision which 
had been come to in another place,»he 
considered it his duty to lay the petitions 
04 ’J.he’ table, in order that their lordships 
t^entieu ought ha toped to the subjecti 
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and tfat those who asserted that the con- t akiI Publishers of Lohdoh respect- 
"tinusnoe of such burdens was indispensa- | ino the Copyright Bill.] Hr. Wynn 
bio to meet the expenditure of the couu- ■ presented a Petition from thfe BookseiWa 


try, sl/ould consider themselves called 
Upon to show, that various objects of that* 
expenditure, which far exceeded tftis tax, 
weranaeessary; among these obiemp were 
certain monuments, and also jpurckes,*( ment of learning, by Securing the copes 
for which a very large sum 1 im recently 1 aYid copyright of printed books to the au- 


and Publishers of London and Westmin¬ 
ster; setting forth, “ That by an act 
passed in the 5+th ^of his majesty, to 
amend the several acts for the encourage- 


tl^ esta- 
l^ccasioited 
r _ amoiint 
tax*; Ajk t 


been voted. There was likewii 
blishment at Wimfcffffj^which 
an expenditure nearly of the Bai 
aa tllte produce’of this leath ' 
was an (establishment which 
«olafort to any one, and wjta vjot very a 
creditijbht tdSCBse who persisted in main¬ 
taining it. Nothing had y^t been said to 
convince their lordships or the country of, 
the necessity of that expenditure, which 
formed the apology of the present into¬ 
lerable taxation. His lordship cdhcluded 
by presenting petitions from the tanners 


thors o£ sucji books or their assigns, it w: 
enacted, amongst othi 


_ . r«s 

enacted, amongs # t otliarthings, that 1* 
conies of tbe whole of evefy book and of 
. . every ^volume • thereof upon the paper 

Horded no * upon whifh the largest dumber or impres- 
' of such iiS“>4c qfiould be printed for 


sion 


sale, together with^ll jnaps and pilots be¬ 
longing Rl1p*at*v*frityR from and after the 


against the tax, 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


'•MakAiage of the Princess El^a- 
BETH.] The Eaal of jQfverpool jrose to 
propose an Address ja#*Congratulatipn to 
’ she Prince Recent, the subjectTof the 

marriage of his rtiyal sister, the Princess 
Elisabeth. He also intended to move 
messages of congratvlMfe.-^ttltllie samfc 
event to the Queen, to tl?e Pw*vv*iu l *i2fi- 
zabeth, and to the Prince of Hesse Hom- 
bourg. It could not be necessary for him 
to take up the time of the,House in intro¬ 
ducing these motions with any lengthened 
observations, as it was not possible to 
conceive that they would meet with oppo¬ 
sition from any quarter. With reftrenoe* 
to the event itself he should onlywsay, that 
it certainly must be a proper subject of 
congratulation, that a union had takten 
with a prince of* a mast 


passing of the said* act should be printed 
and published, demand thereof being 
mafle in wr>‘.ing to, or left at the place of 
aboii .ne publisher or publishers there- 
oy presenting pennons irom uie tanners \«of, at any time within twelve months next 
of York, Nottingham, and King’s Lynn,"* after the publication thereof, under the 

hand of the warehouse-keeper of the Com¬ 
pany a of Stationers, or the librarian, or 
other person thereto authorized by the 
persons or body politic and corporate, 
proprietors or managers of the libraries 
{ following, .viz. the British Museum, Sion 
College, the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
the public library at Cambridge, the li¬ 
brary of the Faculty of Advocates at Edin¬ 
burgh, the libraries of the four Universi¬ 
ties of Scotland^ Trinity College Library, 
and the King’sTnnslL.ibrary at Dublin, or 
so much of such eleven copies as should be 
respectively demanded on behalf of such 
libraries respectively, should be delivered 
by the publisher or publishers thereof re- 
sppctively, within one month after demand 
made thereof* In writing, as aforesaid, to 
the warehiftise-keeper of the said Company 
of Stationers for the time ^eing; that the 
petitioners limped and expected ihat tbe 
librarians, efr other persons ’Ruthorized by 
the proprietors or managers of the said 


lete with a prince of* a most illustrious 
iariftly, high military repletion, and who 

had disidayed great talent^ in the course i eleven libraries, would have demanded the 

i Iffiig w&r in which he had been eiV | cipies of such bo6ks only as would be of 
. ’ * 1 ■ ’ ’ r. -*- 


of the 

gaged. The noble earl concluded^>y 
moving an Address to the Prince Pcfeetit, 
which he followed with mot tqf Mes¬ 
sages of Congrltulation to the Queen, the 
Princess Elizabeth, and the hereditary 
Prince of Hesse Hombourg. 

The motions were agreed to, nem. dies. 
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the Book sellers 

. t 


Seal and lasting Utility in such libraries, 
and that a selection would have been made 
from the general mass of publications for 
that purpose; but tbe petitioners respect- 
fullyV*^* thateverydieak published and 
erir at Stationers-hall has been de- 
manat* .'or the said libraries, without any 
discrimination or selection, excepting that 
for two of them, namely, the Advocates* 
library in Edinburgh and Tfinity College 
in Dublin, no music or novels are claimed, 
but fur all the others both music and 



a 
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novels have been demanded; that, irrtlic 
bill brought into the House on which the 
said act was*framed, the said delivery of 
books was limited to those which should 
be first published after the passing of the 
said act, but, in the ultimate wording «f 
the said act, as it now stands, the peti- 
tiopers have become liable to a delivery of 
all reprints of books published before the 
gassing of-the said act, although the same 
may not contain any addition or. altera- 
^ tiori, and although a former e$ition f of 
such books may Be already in the posses¬ 
sion of these librdvies; and, fropi the sys-' 
tem of indiscriminate tLrfflthd adopted by 
the sakffiibVaries, ail i/adh re-prints are «o 
demanded, which tfliScourage • 

the re printing ofc former publications; 
the petitioners respectf ully submit, that 
it cannot answer any objecr^instruclion 
or improvement, that every bhpkc**»hich 
shall be published, whatever may be it# 
subject, its tendency, or its merits, should 1 
be demanded f<y the use of the said libra¬ 
ries, as, from this indiscriminate demand, 
a great number of books are taken from 
the petitioners which can only become 
waste, and they are thereby heavily hur- 
tliened without any adequate‘advantage 
to the said libraries, while no instance has 
occurred in which any books demanded 
and delivered have been returned to the j 
petitioners when they wore found not to 
be necessary or useful to c such libraries; ] 
and they humbly beg permission to infer, 
that it could nctf. be the intention of the 
legislature that they should berburtfcenyd 
by the delivery of books‘which are not 
only not useful, b*ut which are actually 
detrimental, or an incumbrance to yhe 
libraries themselves; the petitioners do 
not wish to deprive the said libraries of 
the beneficial enjoyment *of their right 
under the saicfact, so*far qs the real ob¬ 
jects of their respective institutions are 
thereby promoted, and so far as such right 
could be exercised with such modifications, 
as will preserve the petitioners from 1 A 1 - 
necessary grievance; bBt the petitioner/ 
feel, that nine-tenths of the publications 
daily issuing from the press; are neither 
necessary nor advantageoifk to all those 
libraries, an tLvclw i&ifr delivery heavily bur¬ 
thens the petitioners, and ‘that they are 
all aggrieved thereby, but on some, from 
the expense and risk*of their publications, 
it falls with peculiar severity; the griev¬ 
ance under which the petitioners labour, 
and from which they humbly pray the 
..House to afford them some relief, is not, 
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as has been asserted, of a trifling nature ^ 
if it were so, they would not complain; 
but daily- experience makes them feel 
more heavily the burthen, and convinces 
•them that its effects will be seriously iri- 
juriousf to literature in general; they 
therefpte respectfully hope for somg Jegis- 
ilatrre /tArlation, which may induce the 
managtrs.of these libraries to make a se¬ 
lection of the boo ky w hich they may de¬ 
mand, So fuat-the^fettrioners may have to 
deliver th,»se only wfiich are likely to be 
ofvtaal anv\ permanent utility; and they 
humbly coi? reive; that to require the libra¬ 
ries to pay dftme part of the price of erfblt* 
book the^may demand, ^ku»3r.c|Qcp them 
to make sucb a selection as will be most 
•beneficial toHhcmsclves, and will lessen 
the burthen to tlwe petitioners; that they 
forbegr to state in detail the heavy griev¬ 
ances wBiieh^hese demands and deliveries 
r have occasioned to them individually, be- 
”cause they hope that some fegulation, to 
the effect above-mentioned, will produce 
a material reliely and because they are in¬ 
armed that a bill is now before the House 
wit{i this object in view; they flierefore 
mostthymbly praV, that the House will, 
in its wisdom, be phased to grant them ( 
some relief, as to tbf^leniand and delivery 
of the eleven copies of books for the tybrsf* 

: ries above mentipned, by enacting, in the 
Bill now l/?f^*Hnd'House, tome regulc- 
tftftli" ^vill make it expedient that 

these’ libraries should only demand such 
books as it will be proper and useful that 
they should possess, either by requiring 
n>mc parfof the selling price thereof to be 
paid at the time of demand, or by. such 
other provisions as to the House sliail 
'uier;. fneet.”* 

Petitions in favour of the bill were also 
presented from Mr. Valpy, and froip cer¬ 
tain artists and engravers. They were 
ordered to lie on*the table, and t*ibe 
printed. x* % 

V Police of the*Metropol&] On 
tm-i motion of Mr. Bennet, a committee 
wtfs&pmnnted, to inquire into the state 
of theTfcJice of the Metropolis, atjd to 
rfport* the tsaroe, with thdir observations 
thereupon, to the House. The commit¬ 
tee to consist pf the following members, 
viz. Mr. Bennet, Mr. Abercrotnby, sir 
F. Btirdett, Mr. Butterwfirth, Mr. F. Dou¬ 
glas, Mr. Holford, Mr. Larnbton, lq*.’d 
Ossulsfeon, sir S. Itomilly, Mr. Sumnffl 1 , 

[ M#!iW 7 ynn, Mr. Davies Gilbert, Mr. Ward, 
Mr. Sheldon, sir R. Ferguson, sir T. Ac- 


< 
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land,Vlr. Barclay, Mr. C. Calvert, Mr. 
It. Gondon, lord Lascelles, sir C. Monck, 
sir M. Ridley, sir J. Shaw, lord It. Sey¬ 
mour, Iflr. Sturges Bourne, Mr. Lyttel¬ 
ton, sir‘J. Sebright, Mr. J, H. Smyth, 
lord Clive,* and Mr. Waldegrav 
conynittee were instructed to in 
and report upon, the state o£ 
fields prison, Tothill-iields brid 
Clerkenwell prison 


Makeiagb of tmu^PrincIjss - EizV 
beti*] Lord Casilercagh, iij^purau^aoe 
of the notice he had given, ijse to make 
<« amotion -oil a subject on wmcU he was 
convioce 4 'd&SSL'vas but one sentiment oif 
both sides of the Hpuse. Ho was per¬ 
suaded that all parties were diftst solicitous, 
to oiler their unanimous congratulations 
to his royal highness the Prince lle^ci^t 
and the royal family on the, recant mar¬ 
riage of her irtyal highness the princess 
Elizabeth, with his serene highness the \ the necessity of a farther continuance of 
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The House having, on the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,* resolved 
itself into a committee on the Bank Re¬ 
striction act, and on the act for the re¬ 
gulation of Private Bank Notes, * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
to submit to the Committee, the proposi¬ 
tions of which he had given notice. .The 
right lym. gentleman observed, that he 
had waited ’with great anxiety, and ha<| 
postponed the discussioftsef the question 
to«a f^riod of # the session as late as was 
consistent with*the expectation of a full 
attendance of..members, in the hope thaii 
some events migU Srise of 9 mature so 
(lecisivctaAto enable An either 10 declare 
to parliament tfiat tRe Bank, of England 
was so situated yas to be enabled, with 
propriety, at z,:Jcc to resume cash pay¬ 
ments, or that circumstances bad taken 
jilace winch left no room for doubt as to 


- , » o 

hereditary Prince oT Hesse Hotupourg; a 
prince whose character jtood so high in 
Europe; who had been a distinguished 
soldier i*ll bis life; who l\pd partaken in 
dlmost all the gvcjt battjys by whicji*the 
independence and tmjisjmllity of ’Europe 
* bad been achieved 7 _and who hart-exhi¬ 
bited in the field ah ilTose"qualities which 
characterize a brave, zealous, and able 
qfficcr. Convinced a»W j>.ai that. all whp 
lurard him entertained tHo nj[stjsutfoce 
wishes for the happiness of this illustrious 
pair, he should trespass no farther on the 
House, but merely move, “ That an hum¬ 
ble Address be presented to »1 1 is roydl 
highness the Prince Regent, to Sffcr the 
dutiful congratulations of this House to 
his Royal Highness, on the happy 
of her royal highness the Princqss Eliza- 
betlij daughter of his Majesty, with hij 
serene highness Frederick Joseph Louis 
Charles Augustus, laiglgravg and herqjli- 
taqf Prince of Hesse Hrqpoourg; and to 
assure his Royal Highness of the sincere 
and heartfelt satisfaction wlflch thisHousf>* 
derives from a circumstance that must add 
so much domestic happiness to his Majes¬ 
ty's family J’ . * 

The motion was agreed ^0 nsm. cbn. It 
was also resolved, That the House shoufd 
congratulate her Majesty on the above 
happy event; and also that a Message of 
Congratulation should be sent to, the 
P#ince& Elizabeth, and to the Prince of 
Hbsse Hombourg. . 


Bank Restriction 


Continuance 


the restriction. The result of all his in¬ 
quiries, however, on the ftibject was, that, 
under* all the circumstances of the case, 
he was not able t<?state a case of so dis¬ 
tinct and positive a nature; while Ire yet 
felt that he could not, with a view to the 
public interests and to the safety and con¬ 
venience of commerce, but submit to the 
qpminittue a proposition for still extend¬ 
ing, although tor a very limited period, 
the act of restriction. 

In order to jdnder what he had to say 
as intelligilie as possible, he begged the 
connpittee to revert to tffe state of things 
utuler wliiTh tip; Restriction act had been 
originally passed, and under which it bad 
subsequently anti at various periods been 
rehewed; which, at the last renewal of 
that act fqg two years, in,181G : took place 
with the understanding that the Bank 
should employ th^t period in providing 
for the resqpiption of cash payments at 
its expiration. It would also be indis- 
pcnsible to advert to the course of ex- 
f change during a,considerable portion of 
tne period to wliigh he had alluded. The 
Committee would recollect that, prior to 
the retreat,of the French army from 
Russia, at thodlose of the year 1812, the 
price.of gold bullion wp&J il. 12 s. am ounce, 
and of silver dollars 6s. Gtt: afl ounce. At 
that time, therefore, any attempt to re- 
stose the metallic cvqTency of the Country 
would have been utterly unavailing, as 
the coin would have been sollected and 
melted as fast as it issued from the coffers 
of the Bank. But w'hen the French army 
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retired into Germany and was beaten 
there, apd when a prospect arose of a 
successful termination or the war, gold 
fell to 51. an ounce; and subsequently, 
when the allies got possession of Paris, to 
4/. 6*. SH, and there was every indicf. 
turn of its speedily falling to so low a rate 


several hon. gentlemen who heard hits, 
and who had had peculiar opportunities of 
being acquainted with those transactions* 
that the facts were precisely as'he hud 
|» stated them. He did not wish to enter 
into asy detail on the subject, but he 
mightikention one circumstance as pecu- 

1*___ c .. o v % .« 


M to enable the Bank to resume their 1 Iiai;ly ^Tilstrative of^the feeling of the 


payments h cash. The unfortunate events, 
nowever, which took place in .the spring 
df 1815, and which were too notorious to 
render it neceSSaiy fix' him to particu¬ 
larize them, and which .again, Ipyolted 
Europe in the cau^mities of war, prevented *j 
this pleasing prospect fr pn w b eing realized. 
After the'-retum ofjSuenaparte to Franqp, 
in March,-1815, gj^fstae/rq^y^** 6r. 6d. 
to 51. 7 ». ansounce. It was obtious that, 
as long as a state of h qptili ty continued, 
any attempt at a resumptttJTi- of cash pay¬ 
ments would, for the reasons that had 
operated in preceding c&ses, prqpe wholly 
futile. From the period, however, at ^ 
which hostilities ceased, it was but justice 
to the Bank to state, that they had adopted 
every measure of preemption which, might 
enable them to resume cash payments 
with safety. Their collection of.specie 
had been very rapid and to a large 
amount; indeed, to an extent beyond 
what he should have supposed pc$sible 
in so short a space of time. * Another 
preparatory measure of the Bank was an 
experiment which was first tried by them 
in January 1,817.—He tfr.’ided to then- 
notice that they were ready tfc make pay¬ 
ments in cash of a certain description of 
outstanding notes. The amount of th*e 
notes for which, utider tfeat notice, pay¬ 
ment in cash might have been demanded 
was about one million sterling. The re¬ 
sult of the experiment might be c onsidered 
indicative of what* would take place on a 
general resumption of casliWyments. It 
was found that, so far were the public from 
being anxious to obtain payment of those 
notes which were thus rendered immedi¬ 
ately payable in cash, that a very inconsi¬ 
derable, if any demand whatever, was made 
for that purpose on the Bank. No pre¬ 
ference whatever of metallic currency to 
paper was shown by the ndidtrs of those 
notes. At that^kgg gold bullion, which 
had been continually sinking during the 
preceding year, was reduced to 3 1. 18r 6 d. 
and silver to 4s. 10rf.«,the ounce. It was 
therefore probable, that if at that time the 
Bank had retftrned generally to cash J»ay- 
tsenis, scarcely any would have been de¬ 
manded. U was in the recollection of 


country Vrith respect to it. When the 
exchapgefcif the ojd silver currency for 
thp new tjt-ok-plM0*"'a large quantity of 
the new cyin was seift down to the banks 
iitjEcdtlanV for the purpose of beirfg ex¬ 
changed. / .After all the required ex¬ 
changes *wA,e made, a sura -of abStft 
V,0(XV. rema ned in one Aiusuaer (he be¬ 
lieved the'Royal Bank of Scotland), the 
.directors of which*stated, that it was de¬ 
sirable that this fum should be retained 
fgrjthe convenience of the country; and 
requested, as a favour, that they might 
be allowed to pay for it* in gold rather 
rthan in bank notes. # He cfould mention 
to the oommittee other incidents of a 
similar nature, hut that which he had al- 
ifcady related might perhaps be deemed 
a sufficient illustration of the opinion -of 
the r ooqntry. . 

In October lasV-*he Bank of England, t 
having" experienced, no inconvenience 
from their former experiment, werq ini 
duced to try another on a more extensive 
scale. A / ^id < k* 4 > ptice was issued, in 
pQrsuaopehsf tfle directions of the act ef 
the 37th of his present majesty, and of 
the several acts since passed for continu¬ 
ing and amending the same, that on and 
after October 1st, the Bank would be 
ready td pay cash for their notes of every 
description, dated prior to January 1st 
But the result of that experiment 
varied considerably from that of the 
fprmer. Payment in cash was demanded 
to «a large amount; not for the purpose 
of internal circulation (for this he haadly 
Apprehended Vyus the opinion of kny 
person), but for,the purpose of being re¬ 
mitted to foreign countries. ^To the 
causes which produced that situation of 
thingV^he should presently advert. It 
appearedSkqm a return made to the other 
mouse of Parliament, that the Bank issued 
under their last notice a sum not less than 
2,600,0001. <Jf that large sum hardly 
any part remained in circulation' in this 
country. * 

He wouli now call the attention of tko 
committee to the circumstances whiell 
hi(l%ccasioned the difference in the result 
of the two experiments made by the 
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Bank\n order to show how unadvisable 
ft wodJLbe, under existing circumstances, 
that thejBank should resume cash pay¬ 
ments at the present moment. Those 
circumstances appeared to him to be, in 
the first instance, the deficient harvest of 
1816. and the harvest of last year not 
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being more than a<i ordinary 
cnbsequence of which was, thaj: Mietquan- 
tity of corn that it had becomdpec^ssary 
to import, had takcrrff^aeatdefi ofspedie 
out of the country. *The sums 4rawn*out 
of- fch£ country by emigrants jfom ft 
another »of the causes which Operated to 
jK<a(pcc thMeffect in question.* At the, 
same tNnopfcik&iibiecessary tolob^irve that 
those 6ums were not -so large as perhaps 
some persons might imagine.*'He held in 
his hand an account o£ the number of 


port of the troops, still it was notorious 
that great private expense wa? incurred 
by the officers. * 

The two circumstances to which he had 
just adverted—the importation of foreign 
-corn, and the residence of a large body 
of English abroad, although they were 
the f certainly not of a permanent natui;4 ; 


might recur from time to time, and fter'd 
well worthy,oi*consideration in discussing 
the question befoje tho^ommittee. But 
there was another circumstance of a very 
extraorvliuary nature, whjch required the 
^nost seriops attention, dnd which had ma¬ 
terially contributed tgf the change in tfip 
state of things. ‘He ln,J ' 
tions whrcT^hed^tK; 

of the lastf two years—ciamely, the negd- 
tiation in this country of large loans for 
persons who had embarked at Dovpr fo* | forrfgn powers. In June 1816, th4 


the continent, and who had returned from 
the continent te’that port. Dover was so 
much the ntost considerable port, at 
which persons embarked from thi»country 
for the continent, that allathe emigration 
from the other ports might be .considered 
as <unimjA>rtant; and the committee might 
tHerefore assume .the epiigratioq from 
Dtover, as afi‘ordin^u« a folerably correct j 
'criterion of the number^ of our emigrants, i 
It appeared then,* that the "whole number 
of persons, who, from the ye ir 1811 to 
tljp 24th of February, tasty '^(V^mbarkecf 
at Dover for the continent, pnjbun f 'd to 
90,230 ; exclusively of aliens, whose num¬ 
ber amounted to somewhat above 11,000. 
The number of English, jrho, during the 
same period, had returned . tfl Dovery 
amounted to 77,530. He did ntft mean 
to deny that many persons might be in¬ 
cluded twice in the return ; "havinj^auw 
and returned twice within thq, period 
which it comprehended, but that did nofc 
affect*the conclusion that might be drawn 
from it. The difference 


Freni*. 1 ’ government ncgociated a large 
koan in tins country. The provision was 
tsix millions of francs of rentes ; and the 
sum ' borrowed amounted to about five 
millioqjs sterling. In the Budget of 181”, 
a provision was made by the French go¬ 
vernment of thirty millions of rentes, or a 
capital of 600 millions of francs, amount¬ 
ing to about 24 millions sterling of stock, 
or about 15 millions of money at the then 
price «of the French funds. This sunt 
w«s, indeed, raised in three several loans. 
The first amounted to about ten millions 
of rentes. ThaU operation took place in 
February, the secobd of eight 

millions of rentes in March 1817, and a 
farther sum of nine millions of rentes was 
raised in July,*1817, leaving still 3 mil¬ 
lions to be realked in* the present year. 
Tire sums raised in 1817, amounted in 
* the* whole to about twenty seven millions 
of rentes dt 540 million# of capital in 5 
per cent stock equal to pbout 22 mil¬ 
lions sterling pf stock, and from 13 tA 
14 millions in money. If the committed 
would compare the dates of those loans 


............. between the two 

nuqpbers which he had stayd was 12,700; 
so that it might be safety ^affirmed that j jvith the periods at which the rate of ex- 
the number of Englistyresidmg abroad did/ clymge began to be unfavourable towards 
not exceed 13,000. If it were assunjed j this country, it wflulti be found that the 
that these 13,000 individuals expqjded j 
on the average 200 1. a year each kwhich, 


as a number off hem were serv^hts, might 
be deemed a sufficiently high estimate) 
the account of their annua| expenditure 
would be somewhat above too millions 
and a half. But 4n addition to that«the 
cpamiLfce must take into their account 
tW large sum exploded by oua army 
abroad ; tor although it was tree tnat J&e^j 
French government provided for the snp- 
( VOL. XXXVII.) 


exchange bfegan to fall soon after the 
conclusion of thq first French loam Gold 
which in Mfty,* 1816, was as low as 3/. 
IBs. Gd. an ounce, roa*«utjh4 succeeding- 
month, and had continued to ri«e until r 
February in the present'year, Ha was 
verj* far from wishing to throw any blame' 
bn the individuals who hnd contracted 
for thbse loans. It was but justice to them 
to say that he firmly believed, if-fbey hAd’ 
thought that by cont raoting forloarw with. 

(4K) 
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foreign powers they would do any injury resumption of cash payments hfr the 
to their own country, they would on no Bank, for that there existed but ljwle dis-* 
account liavS entered into them. At the position on the part of the public to call 
same time it ought also to be remembered, for the payment in cash of any laVge pro- 
that these were subjects with which go- ‘portion of the notes of the Bank. But 
▼eminent ought not to interfere. Every when sf large a drain might b£ made from 
man had a legal right to the disposal .of this cojwitry, as would be occasioned by 
hi* own property ;°and there were poli- . the Ffwch loan in* contemplation, he 
tical advantages of gregt importance con- wouldr pvt, it to the committee, whether 
nected with those loans ;* for they had the dangle of attempting the operation 
contributed to^•support the French go- of* restfmu'.g casj^&yments at an undue 
vernment, anato enable it to mpke gpod time, wowd not more than overbalance 
its engagement with foreign powers. ah>y* disadvantage which 'might aristf from 
Under those circumstances it would have 1 the tempoir.ry prolongation of therestric- 
been impolitic as Veil as unjustifiable on Jion ? He^frould not support*- that ^ny» 
the part fif the British government*to non. geri^eiian would tlaetfia&r&djrisable 
prevent any volunmWjTT•tu*«f l fions of its 1 for the Ban?., to resume its payments in 
own subject* with the French government, 'specie, unu* circumstances extremely 
The effect, however, oftthese transactions similar in their nature to those which ex- 
had been such as be had described. *The irted /vhen the restriction was originally 
two millions and a hglf of cash issued imposefl. That nothing could be stronger 
by the Bank in payment of their note!. than the resemblance between the two 
had immediately gone out of this coun-*' ‘periods, was evident from *thc tenor of 
try, and had enabled the contractors for the report of the committee of that House, 
the French loans to make good thpir en- on which the proposition for restricting 
gagements. The loan which the 'French the payments in cash, was, in the first in- 
goverument had in the present year con- stapee, founded. The opiniorf of the 
traded for, was 12,000,000/. sterling; but he Bank itself, to<a,‘ was of great importance 
should hardly have thought that this was in deciding the \V«stion originally, fc 
a subject sufficiently important to influ- the resolutions of ^hc company of direw-* 
ence parliament in its legislative «r>pera- tors of the Bank of England, dated thvi 
tions, were that the only loaft that vrtis 3d December 1795, it was declared, 
to be made. But there .was at present a c ‘ That th© fovtrtf’ol' directors, after r a 
negotiation on foot whjch might proba- very solemn, deliberation, adequate to the 
bly end in «the raising of'a-much larger impdrtance of the subject, are unani- 
sum. , • mously of opinion, that should the pro- 

As the necessity of the .propesitipn posed loan to .the Emperor take place, 
which he should submit ur the committee wtey are but too well grounded in declar- 
in some measure arose from that negotia- ing (from the actual effects of the Em- 
tion, he should state the precise object of peror's last loan, and the continued drains 
it. The committee were*«ware that by ‘ -Tf/bcie aftd bullion, they still expe- 
the treaty of PAris, the allied%rmy might rience) w that they have the most cogent 
either leave France in the course of the reasons to apprehend very momentous 
present year, or remSin t|cre two years atfd alarming consequences.’’ On the 
longer. If it should be the fcase, that the lith of February 1796, the directors 
allied army left France in the course of came to still Stronger resolutions. Ifiey 
the present year, and tlTat the French then declared. “ That if any farther loan 
should consequently ‘fulfil their pevu- s or advance or money to the EnAeror, or 
niary engagements in* the present yey, t<^»ny other foreign state, should in the 
in addition to the sum of twelve millions, present state of aiiairs take place, it will, 
for which he had already.stated a loan had in all probability, prove fatal to the*Bank 
been concluded, a farthe^stim of twenty ff England ;*and they \herefore most 
millions stealin g v ww tld probably be wanted earnestly deprecated the adoption of any 
by the French government* to enable it to such measure: and solemnly protested 
liquidate all the claims upon it. He would against any responsibility for the calami- 
leave the committee to imagine whaf the tone consequences that*may follow there- 
effect of a loan to such an amount would from.”* Thus similar were the circuro* 

necessarily %e. He had already Stated, ■ - " ■ v • - . - .. . . .^ - 

that in so far as regarded our internal si- *' A See Parliamentary History, Vol. S3, 
tuation, there could be no danger in the ] pp. 322, 323. 
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| stance* of the two periods. Every one part of our paper currency on a more 
lnust b\ aware of the difficulty with which secure footing than ever. Op the re- 
the changing of a long-established order sumption of cash payments*, it would be 
of things must be attended: and more proper that our paper currency should 
particularly in the case of currency hnd return as nearly as possible to what it 
circulation.* . hgd been. For himself, he cou?d assure 

He should, perhaps, be asked Ohether the committee, that he was very desirous 
the nature of oar cqrrency was *fy,||bpynd that the Bank should ijesume its payments 
on the operations of foreign powws| Pie in-cash; and the committee might yely 
should reply—certainty not.—17 we could upon it that, if they were anxious for the 
really return to a abate of fermanent return of- tlfat state of^things, the bank 
and secure circulation with tafety* we directors were a% • sincCioly desirous of 
oughts to return'to that statey of thii^s bringing »it aboyt. They were most wil- 
witbout, delay. But surely fie moment ding to adopt every meuftre which might 
we^d be il^utosen for makinwHie attempt be thought necessary ur the effecting of 
when ye «g &-yn der the inflaeny of cir-* th|t object, and fdU cortfirijffcg every 
cumstances very like thosejwhich took jegulatitlnwhich porlir/nent might wish to 
place when the suspension first pro-,, propose. , • 

posed. He should, perhaps, be told, that *But he was now to direct the attention 
the restriction was first proposed in a timg of the committee to the other part of the 
of war and danger, and that jthe naefasure subject to which he had alluded, and which 
was rendered pecessary, in consequence be shouldtendeavoyr to explain as shortly 
of the advances made to a foreign power, - ps possible. He had to propose a plan, 
under the guarantee of government. He which, in the course of no long period of 
was aware of the force pf thia remark, time, would give the publlfc such a security 
but still it did not counterbalance tha for a considerable part of our paper circu- 
greatcr extent of the operations at the l&tion, as it never*before possessed. It 
present time. Fyr the^ imperial Jban was his intention to propose, that the 
amounted only to millions *and a Restriction, act should be continued for 
T**lf—a farther loaiHof three millions was another year, namely, to July 1819, and 
in contemplation* but ?t Was stopped by that in one year from that period the ope- 
thosd resolutions of the Bank to which nyion of this new plan should commence, 
he had already adverted! Now, beside* —There could be no doubt, that the most 
Ebe loan of last year to durance, thirty perfect and desirable currency for any 
millions might be necessary fdr that coun- country, was a>toixqd one of specie and 
try in the present year, and five millions paper. It be advisablfe, that there 

had, besides, been raised for* Prussia, should be a paper* circulation to a large 
Even if all those loans vfcrc to.be nego \ aiftount, bfft it ,was certainly advis-able at 
ciated abroad, there was no reason for the same time, that it should always be 
supposing that capital was so abundant convertible into fpecie, so that the holders 
on the continent that a large propajiioii,,might have thy most complete reliance, 
of the money would not conic from this that whenqycf they plejsed they could 
country. This would occasioq a‘drain on convert the paper intq a metallic cur- 
the resources of this country to a muplf rency. Many plan^had at different times 
greater amount than tlyit of 1795. been in contemplation, respecting the best 

lje wished it to be distinctly under- means ftf security from the abuse of paper 
stood, that he did not propose to continue currency. It *had been proposed, that 
the restrictions in c^nseqifbnce of any paper should be issued on the security of 
circumstances in the internal state of the valious deposits—yn the security of landed 
Bank, which he believed was fully p'rp- property, and of other property. The 
pared, to make good its payments? but great objection against issuing paper on 
on account of these external circumstance the deposit pf^ptoperty was, that, what- 
which would render such an* operation ex* ever value the property deposited might 
tremely unpropitious and dangerous at possess at the time thd"cfeposi> was made, 
the present moment. He’hoped, how- it could be converted into money only 
ever, that another measure* which he und^r favourable circumstances, and, that 
sljypld have the honour to propose, might when attempts were* made to convert it 
ha>/e the effect of considerably alleviating into money under other circqpistances, it 
the evil of the restriction—a raeaspre often fell so much in value, as not to 
which, he trusted, would place a gr£at 1 realize the sum advanced on the security 
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of it. All land banks were particularly 
subject to,, this inconvenience From the 
many difficulties attendant on the con¬ 
veyance of landed property, and on raising 
money on landed securities, land banks 
liad generally been unsuccessful. Tly* 
sort of uncertainly however, did not exist 
with respect to another description, of 
property which existed in this country tc*o 
great extent—he meant fuvded. property. 
It was not indeed free from fluctuation, but 
it might alwjya'fie considered'available to a 
certain extent. If at the time wjlup firtid- 
ing was first introduced, a paper currency* 
had been founded\n it, and sucA currency 
had grownup with*!, we might-have p^s 
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year after the expiration of the t«m at 
which the suspension of cash payments 
should terminate. The suspension act 
woi^ld expire on the Sth of July-, 1818; 
but, as he should propose, the continuance 
of the suspension for anothcr*year, it was 
his intostion also to propose, that the alter¬ 
ation • respect tp the circulation of 
privat/ l\pkers should not take place be¬ 
fore tlje '5Mi of July* 1820. 

•There *as an tprt*now in force, permit¬ 
ting the iasue ornotes under the value of 
fikj*.pt>uii(V of the Bank'of England. It 
was not hiyintention to interfere with that 


circulation,Yas it might be ptyssiderq^t* 
Vest on ^oo| { security, thCCgafilr giving in 
sessed a paper clypnoy^ a&fpflffcct as. I fact, that y^ry security, which he now 
could be willed foj". If on tne'deposit of L proposed few demand from the private 


a certain amount of stock, a certain 
amount of paper might have been isseed, 
such paper would have been free from the 
insecurity of the paper* current^ that we 
have hitherto possessed. At present our, 
paper currency was not of equal security 
in different parts* of the kingdom. Scot¬ 
land, from the nature of its currency, and 
the extent of the capital of the person* 
engaged in banking (which in that; part of 
the kingdom were not subject tp the same 
restrictions in point of number, which ex¬ 
ited in England under the charter pf the 
Bank), had had no considerable failure, 
and enjoyed great advantages in the secu¬ 
rity of her paper circulation. No incon- 
veniencies could be»cta£^ed against it. 
1« England* however, and'/. 11 more in 
Ireland, that wfis not ‘the case, Ifut all 
the inconveniencies, of however serious*a 
nature, arising out* of the insecurity of the 
p3per of private bankers, might be pre¬ 


bankers; for thpy had advanced fifteen . 
giijliims of capital to government, and 
they always.necessarily held in their hands 
a considerable amount oPfloating govern- 
*ment securities.—It was life intention to 
propose*that after the 5th of July, 1820, 
no private banter should issue notes in 
England or Ireland (for he would except 
Scotland, as tlic objection againsilhc paper 
circulation of tjje private bankers of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland***^ not apply to Scdfc- 
land) lor any sumjunuir five pounds with¬ 
out having made a sufficient deposit of 
government securities, consisting eitlier of 
stock o.r of exchequer bills.—He proposed 
therefore, tliaPit should be enacted, tl 
every private banker should transfer 
the names of the commissioners, for 
reduction of the national debt an amount 
Afstock double that of the nominal value of 
thenotfcs of that description issued by them, 
or deposit in the hands of the commission- 


ospu 

1 

tne 


vented by the adoption of^the plan that i^s^g&chequcr bills of equal value to that 
lie was about t<\ propose. Ii%,that plan, | issue. J”he cause of the difference which 
lie wished to keep in view; the difference 1 * 1 * 

between that part of tjie jlaper currency, 
which might be considered as yieimmediate 


representative of cash, and notes of larger 
value, which in some respects answered a 
different purpose. I|e meant, that hi? 
should be directed in Ivs views, by th^sc 
which the legislature took, when they pr8- 
hibited the circulation of any notes under 
live pounds in value. Itcwas when the 
metallic currency was first suspended by 
the act prohibiting cash payments by the 
bank of England, that permission was 
given ^o circulate nojes under five pounds, 
and of not less than twentj shillings value! 
This permission had been renewed* from 
time 
the 


to time, and the period now fixed for ^q^ient; but that would 
circulation of those notes, was one future considerati 


jie recommended in this respect wajjf, that 
from the frequent fluctuation in the price 
of stock, the nominal value of the notes in 
stock might Sqm out to be a very inade¬ 
quate security, 'flic interest arising on 
the stock transferred, or on the ^cchequer 
bijls deposited, would of course be paid to 
tljc owners after the deduction of charges 
for management.—With respect kq the 
notes\o bv issued on this credit, he meant 
fo propose, that before they could be so 
issued they should be carried to the stamp- 
office, and £tdmped in a way that should 
denote they were so»- secured. Some 
farther collateral security againkt fr#yd 
or forgery, might perhaps be deemed Vx- 

be a matter for 

consideration. 
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Thi? was the general outline of his plan, 
"which, <Mie hoped he had rendered suffi¬ 
ciently intelligible. The details would of 
course 'oe matter of much deliberation. 
There were, however, two objections that 1 
might be m'ade to the plan, which, he was 
desirous-of anticipating. One was^lbat the 
measure proposed would tend•& produce, 
a great and unlimited paper ,circulation. 
It would be said, that as this, viappr was 
founded on the immfliMfe amoimf of <he 
funds, it might be cflnsidbred afifeo-exten- 
sive. * The onswfer to this ojwecMrfn 
short, lAit he trusted satisfaetd-y. It was 
i'iB^ssibra’fl.jat there could 4»e a greater 
temptAtiaMfcjua over issue i # tb£ case or 
a paper founded on security,Vthan in the 
case of one founded on no Security; and» 

. the limit of which depended on the will 
of the banker, and of those among.wJjo'Bi 
it was to be circulated. Ther^ was no 
limitation at present but the will of the 
banker, and me will of those among whom' 
the paper was to circulate. Si> long as 
the paper does not. return* upon* the ban¬ 
ker to an inconvenient amount, he has rit 
inducement to limit his circulation; he 
may therefore issue as much pape/ as he 
finds the public disry-'tod to receive ; but 
should the proposed plan be adopted, the 
banker would leal a considerable restraint 
in his ibsues from the necessity of depo¬ 
rting a valuable, consideration, Thb 
(Other objection might be,*th^t the circu 
lation. ot paper under the value of. five 
ouixls, was not so profitable to the ban- 
er as to induce him to cpntinue it under 
the circnm-tances of a depo.-it—that re 
might consider the deposit so great an 
inconvenience in addition to the other 
charges on banking, that he might a*-,*.' 
engage in the proposed plan. To this he 
would answer—undoubtedly,)if the ban¬ 
ker had his option to issue notes with* or 
without security, there could be no ques¬ 
tion which he would clumse. As issuing 
paper without security jvjjp more advan- 
tugeoujj^to him than#issuing it with secu¬ 
rity, he would naturally prefer it. But 
supposing that the safety of the .public 
required that a security should be qjforded, 
he felt persuSded that the linker ha^ a 
sufficient interest in continuing his opera¬ 
tions, subject to such sqpurity. It was 
perfectly certain that it was necessary for 
every banker to*have a large sum in his 
•possession to answer the demands upon 1 
Him ; and this sum was now kept*in cash 
or bank notes which constituted afediy 
productive capital. But, under the pro- 
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posed security, he could make the pay¬ 
ment of demands upon him is his own 
stock notes, which would be received as 
cash in paying off his large notes. He 
would be left without restraint in,all issues 
<tf notes beyond five pounds in value. He 
would have all that parliament thought it 
proper he Bhould have* before the passing 
of the Bank Restriction act. Nothing 
would be takettfrom him to which he could 
be considered as # having a well-founded 
claim. There would still therefore be 
left to bfm a very sufficient profit. Many 
'private bankers were ah£ady stockholders 
to a very large amount. In their case, 
where would be the inronvenionce of de- 
•positing^Bjtbe handsel the commissioners 
a certain'portion of that slock? The 
only difference was, that the amount de¬ 
ported would be available only to the 
holders of the notes secured upon it, in¬ 
stead of feeing av&lable to their creditors 
tin general. But the safety which those 
among whom the notes,, were circulated 
would, receive, would far outweigh any 
inconvenience to. the private banker. 
.Strictly speaking, a banker at present had 
hardly .occasion for any capital. But one 
consequence of the proposed plan would 
be, that it would have a tendency to en- 
gige*men of large property in hanking 
•oncernsfand to exclude those who dill 
not possess an invariable security for their 
creditors. The leaving out all that part 
of the circutoiron which exceeded five 
pounds, vjf&ld continue the operation 
qf banking as ttdvantageou&ly to the ban¬ 
ker as was compatible with the safety of 
the public. They wort placed here in an 
option of difficulties. No man would say 
that they ou$ht to prohibit the circulation 
of all pajfcr under five* pounds in value. 
Such an opinion might indeed be enter¬ 
tained, but at all events it'was very rare. 
Thosq, however, who had any acquaint¬ 
ance with the commercial afiairs of this 
country, coulTl not but be convinced that 
"such a system was impossible. A metallic 
Jarrency was so Cumbersome for mercan¬ 
tile dealings, that we could never conve¬ 
niently return wholly to it. The question 
therefore a£ whether, aB it might not be 
desirable to return to»a metajlic currency, 
but as it was*desirable to have a paper as 
near in value to a metallic currency as 
possible, we would allow an issue of paper 
without such a deposit as might secure 
the*creditor against the darker of impro¬ 
vident speculation on the part of the ban¬ 
ker, ahd the banker himself against the 
temptation to it ? 
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'He was persuaded, however, that it was 
expedient in every respect that full time 
should be given to private bankers before 
the system should be carried into com- 

E ulsive operation, and that time he thought 
e had given. During the two yearn 
after which this measure was to take com¬ 
plete effect, the country bankers would 
be’enabled to reduce their trapsactims 
within the amount whifch anight be con¬ 
venient to them. ^Besides this, two years 
formed a convenient period, las the notes 
of country bankers are generally,^ thAn- 
aelves calculated^ wear out in about that 4 
time; end they woydd thus havd due no¬ 
tice not XjS incur anr unnecessary expense 
by the provision ofVtpmps, a»#®.e issue <] 
of notes, the* farther circulation* of which 
would be prohibited before they wefe 
worn out. The restriction on the Bank 
of England being to continue one year 
longer, one of the inconveniences which, 
had been anticipated from that measure 
was, that it would cause an inordinate 
issue of country *noteB. But by the, mea¬ 
sure which he had just ( detailed, the ban, 
kers would be restrained from issuing 
largely, as they would be obliged, at a 
certain time, to draw in all /or which 
they could not give security. A secure 
and permanent paper circulation should 
thus be provided, alter the resumption of 
cash payments, which would afford a re¬ 
lief to the public that could not be effected 
by a complete return*to^fi^aU.ic currency 
with all the incumbrances artfe, ding it. 

He had thus b*riefly ftated the measures 
he had to propose; the latter of which h’e 
should have thought desiijpble, even if he 
had not recommended the continuance 
of the restriction. Considerable prepara¬ 
tion would be necessary before the plan 
relating • to country banters could 6fe 
brought into Operation. Inquiries must 
be made as to what species of itamp t ought 
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before the period (July 1820) winch he | 
had mentioned. Many of the counfry ban¬ 
kers were holders of stock; ^fnd they 
midit thus perhaps add two or 
nt to the interest of that i 


to be put upon their notes to afford the 
most effectual security agaifist imposition. I hands of the* Baqk of England, or greatly 
The public would thus have a double*! to enlarge thb issuf of such p^er. ft 


guard against forgery-*-that which tlfe 
country bankers might adopt, superaddea 
to all that a public office could do: which 
together would be as pei$&t *a security 
as the nature, of the^ase would admit of. 
As soon as these preparatory Arrangements 
were nqpde* every banker who was willing 
to issue small notes on the securityof stack 
transferred, or exchequer bills deposited, 
rotgbfc do so f and it would no doutft be 
the wish, as he was persuaded it would be 
the interest, of many bankers te tlothis 


iiree per 

cent to the interest of that stock. It 
might be said that it would be inconve- 
. nient ( ra them to transfer double the 
j, amount dT .their issuqp; but they had the 
choicqf of depositing exchequer bills 
merely ecApal to thqpe issues. He would 
not detain the mvKimittee any longer, 
but wouM conclude With moving, 

•«*> That l^ave be given to bring >n% bill 
for further continuing an act of tee 44th 
year of his ^present majesty jkg* contjjfQ* 
the Res\ictC>ns contained JaCttweral acts 
of his presjnt majesty on Payments of 
.Cash by th/Bank of England." 

Mr. Tierney s§id, that the statements 
qf (he, right hon. genleman, so far as they 
went, were intelligible enough. He was 
far, however, from being Convinced by his 
Arguments. At present lie*would not go 
into them at any length: he would only 
beg of the House to consider the state in 
tffhich they were placed : no matter whe¬ 
ther the proposed plan was a goo£ one or 
not.*« It went to,produce quite a new sys¬ 
tem of currency, that in a time Of 
peace; and this v^as w be done merely* 
upon the suggestion of thfrch’ancellor of the 
exchequer, without any previous commit- 
tee, and without’examining a single wi^j 
ness. After die confident predictions 
which they had heard some time back 
from the right hon. gentleman they were 
to be now callqd upon to continue the 
tftrnk Restriction for another year, and 
to introduce a total change in tne princi¬ 
ple of private bank-paper. Upon the 
«kUtei*4iubject*he would not offer any opi¬ 
nion : he; could not trust his judgment 
ijith it at Resent. It seemed doubtful 
whether it was intended by this plan to 
sweep away completely the circulation of 
all private pap^r, and place it in (he 


might lead to either of the two'effects. 
Au alj events, it would throw a great 
hardship upon the private bankers*. In 
the first pUcq, their character would, 
alter this proposal, stand tainted for the 
next two year.-p What could be the use 
of proposing the bill at present? The 
only«motive be could seetwas, to put men 
upon their guard against the ebuntm 
banker*. He was no friend to an extend¬ 
ed ifuue of their paper. They had, how¬ 
ever, been of great service to the public, 
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[ and however desirous be might be to con* 
line theV circulation within proper bounds, 
he woull not wish to bring odium upon 
them in'this manner, or to hold them, up 
a* persons not to be trusted. No nian, j 
he believed Would be willing to commence 
the business of a private banker upon the 
proposed principle of stock * security. 
The principle, as he understood^ was, 
that for the issue of every 100 1. in.notes, 
a security, of 200/. in'sfcock-would-be fe- 
quired, or as it stood* at present,- of 160/. 
Now *w?s it to be expected t^a'. an£ p$r- 
son woilld issue paper upon such terms as 
? Ttl * answer would meahaps be^ 
that iChe-.i-i not like to givr* security in 
stock, he might go to tMrexfoiequer and 
have 100/. in bills far e^ely hundred- 
pound of his own. But what would this 
be but an issue of exchequer bills l The 
right lion, gentleman showed.a great deal 
of reading. Hfe had read all the plans 
which had been suggested for some years.* 
This was one of them, and a very hopeful 
one it was! There was«an observation 
which he could not help making upon thfe 
subject.® It was, that, according to this 
measure, the five-poundL notes west? to 
a list entirely, as befoys, upon thejpcrsonal 
‘security of the bdffcer, and his individual 
credit. In suck' a state of things would 
any man be such a fool as to take five- 
gvpund notes at al\fVom a private.banket 
while he could get one pohn^ notes with 
good security ? No person in his senses 
would do it. Was this the well-digested 
measure which the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer had had in contemplation fA 
some months ? Would he pretdhd that 
he had not a much more extensive plan if 
he had not been corrected by otfe“& B l J 
Of the debentures, however\ whjcli were 
not igsut d he should say nothing —de mnr- 
tuis nil nisi bonum. But thef plan which 
was actually proposed-was deserving of a 
thorough investigation, which it could not 
have in a discussion inthp House. How¬ 
ever cle^r the statcn&nt oflhe chancellor 
of the exchequer, or the speeches of those 
who might follow him, they could not-be 
satisfactory to the mass of the country 
without a reference of tho subject to fc a 
committee, by which the various specula¬ 
tive opinions would be received, compared, 
and digested.—But he would ask, why 
—was the measure" proposed two year,? be¬ 
fore it*was to take effect? Here was a 
mlw principle, which, for some reason or 
other, the chancellor of the exche^ibt; 
wished them to admit two years before it* 
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was acted upon. The only reason which 
had been given was, that the private 
•ankers might have fair play—that they 
might not issue notes which would be 
drawn in before they would be worn out. 

Now where would be the necessity for incur¬ 
ring any additional expense upon this ac¬ 
count ? Any notes, which after the lapse 
of**he nepet two years might not be too old ’ 
to be k iot in circulation, could have a new 
stamp affixeid to theth* according to the 
intended plaft. This would answer just 
as*welk.%9 if the paper was new [Nol 
•from the chancellor ofc'the exchequer]. 
Perhaps s*o. An old n ite might be stamp¬ 
ed as well- as a new oJ^e. However that 
•was quit£% matter of.faste. This was the 
only reasoh given for, proptsfcg such a 
bill two years before it was intended to 
car ty it into effect. He would beg the 
House not to adopt such a principle upon 
the mere Visionary- expectations of what 
.was to be the state of things two yean 
hence. He did not fully understand the 
bearing of the thing. There was perhaps 
’jo man in the House who did. For this 
Reason a committee would be necessa¬ 
ry, and if no other person in the House 
moved for it, he would. The next sub¬ 
ject offered to their consideration was 
the continuance for another year of the 
Bank Restriction. The right hon. gen¬ 
tleman said, it was with the greatest un¬ 
willingness he felt himself called upon to 
propose it.. N kaing but thp strong ne¬ 
cessity of times could induce him to 
d a o it. appeafed in the utmost des¬ 
pondency. The right hon. gentleman 
one or two sessipns back, had said that he 
did not entertain the smallest doubt that 
thS Bank would be able to resume their 
cash payments in July n«xt. If the right 
hon. gentleman, expected really that they 
would be resumed* he cdhld assure him 
that he was the only person who enter- . 
tained' any such hope. The right hon. 
gentleman toltl them that the directors 
tverc fully prepared and willing to pay in 
cJteh, and that the restriction would only 
continue for one year more. The right 
hon. gentleman^ must forgive him if he 
did not believdtone word of it. When July 
1819-arrived, it would be then said, that 
they might a^well continue tfie restriction 
for another year—that it would^ throw 
every thing into confusion to resume cash 
’payments until the other fine plan began 
to o[terete. Sure no man ofYlecent habits 
of life could then find in his heart to refuse 
such a proposal [a laugh]. The thing 


» 
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taken place? By purchases of exche< 
quer bills, or by advances to govdhnnent* 
on exchequer bills. Of the ordmary se¬ 
curities'—bills which they had discounted 
—they had hardly any, as bills could be 
discounted by others at so mbch lower a 
rate. Here was the mutual accommoda- 
.tioq; t«e 4iank by purchasing government 
securities, raised the price of them, and 
enabled the" chancellor of the exchequer 
totnak'e fiourishingpspeecheF; and while 
he was' making flourishing speeches, they 
were making flourishing profits. Tke^han- 
ceflor of the" exchequer having brought 
forward tjiis. proposition in thp teetl^sf 
his solerNgi insurance, had jgjvjtfi, in the 
way of an j'g&tient, an account of the 
.State of thiggt 27 years ago ; but for any 
reference to the present question, he might 
as well have stated what had happened in 
tne tune of king William.—The only 
question now was—what should happen if 
<he cash payments were resumed in July 
next i Xhe chancellor of the exchequer 
had read* two Resolutions of the Batik in 
his fine speeches about lowering- the in- ; ¥795 and 1796 declaring that this body 
terest of money.—It was said, that thq j would be in' gryat jeopardy if the Austrian 
Bank had done every thing in their power 
to prepare themselves for the resumption 
of cash payments at the time provided by 

E arliament. Quite the contrary. .They 
ad done every thing in their*power tp 
avoid it by increasing their notes in 
circulation. They werfc allowed two 


was no joke; it was a matter of the high¬ 
est importance. In this manner for one 
year, and for many other years, would thq 
Bank Restriction be continued. The 
chancellor of the exchequer had said that 
he was most sincere in his wish to resume 
cash payments, and he answered for it that 
the Bank was just as sincere. In this, Ji'e 
believed him. The Bunk and tj»e cJjjmi- 
cellor of the exchequer were just, as sin¬ 
cere the one as tlie.ciher. THe system of 
finance on which the* Chancellor of the 
exchequer proceeded, wasjrrecqncileafele 
with the system oCcash payments; and as 
the Bank lived on weir profits, Which they 
could not Increase indefinitely if-they wqje 
obliged to pay in cash, they tk4B> agreed 
together pfcrj’ectly .well.' The'ehancellor 
of the exchequer trembled at the very 
idea of the Bank resuming their payments 
in cash. He knew what the consequences 
of it would be—that it ifould raise the in-, 
terest of money, that it would produce an ^ 
immediate change in the price of all -arti- 1 
cles, and that theVe would be an end to all 


years to make prowsiflf^for this event, 


loail^of four millions aqd a half was negd- 
ciated. * But, if hisrecollection was cor¬ 
rect, thtf price of brnikucr was not at a&* 
affected by the'rcmittanqes'for that loan. 
But they must consider the different cir¬ 
cumstances of die limns. Men did not 
then demand gold to' s'end it abroad, bpl 
to hoard it. *A small body of French had 


but in place of doing so, TW had aug- j shortly after contrived to throw themselves 

, i.i • • • _ _Ni: ___ ' _i. ..f ur.i __ _.* *i 


mented their issties by two millions pnd a 
half. Could the Bank thiqk tlfat people 
were “ such dolts* and ideots,” (to use 
the phrase of a right Tion. gentleman 
opposite) as to believe that they had 
thought of preparing themselves for the 
resumption of tlvjir payments i They 
and the chancellor- pf Oie exchequer 
managed the matter thus between them. 
They went on talking to the riglft hon. 
gentleman in private about resuming 
while /hey were totally*' 


on the coast of Wales, and many timid per- 
$»ns thought it shfe to have 100 or 1,30 gui¬ 
neas by*thetn, in the dread that the Bank 
would not be able to fulfil its engagements. 
,The gums of»money which were brought 
forward at e conclusion of the war 
proved tfiisJ Jlut at this time, according 
rb^he chancellor of the exchequer, there 
W|s a laudable abhorrence of the precious 
metals, and if thpre was one thing wl^ch 
Englishmen loathed more than another.it 
was the sight bf'gold. The compierce of 
the country was flourishing—But the 


their payments, while /hey were 
silent upon the matter ie the House. He 

was prepared to admit, that the resum{>l ! chancellor of the exchequer, on the look 
tion of cash payments in July next could j out foV arguments to support the raetric- 
not but be attended with a*gfeat revulsion, ; tipn, h&cl produced lists oi Wie persons'who 
a great change both in the domestic and j hfcd gone aft r oad. His first statement of 
foreign pecuniary relations of the country, j 90,000 persons who had left the kingdom 
Knowing that such must be the effect, was | was very appalling, Bui lie had happily 


it not i grave chargg against the Bank, 
that they had neglected those preparations' 
which they should have made, and* that 
instead of it they had increased their is¬ 
sues. But how had this increase of issues 


shoijn them that all buUI 2,000 had come 
back again. These persons the chtmceljpf 
of the exchequer had c -Icuhited drew from 
tjrfs^sountry for their expenses about two 


intons and a half sterling. He himself 




and Bankers Notes Bill. 
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had been certainly four times on the right I 
•hon. gentleman’s travelling list, twice* 
going ijnd twice returning from France 
■ during Ute last two years. The calcula¬ 
tion of expense was, lie thought, an elag-, 
gerated oin*—at least he hoped to be al¬ 
lowed to. pot in a protest against the ave¬ 
rage .'hare of it, which on this amShnt he 
might be supposed* to have incurred/for* 
the proportion assigned waS ct^tainly 
above Ins iftark [A kugh], TlleToreign 
loans foomwl also uj^jnipMpal part* of tfyi 
reasud'/wliich diluted the r igh t inns, gtyi- 
tleman’l present measure. *The English 
S»otril)utiyn to these loans co^ld % of course 
be assert,yncd; but how co^ld .Ae sum# 
raised in Fraiice be ascaoisriTi^d ? By an 
examination of the particj '.concerned, 
the British share in these transactions 
could be got at, and thclluuse could then 
see the extent of their operation ^s*af- 
fecting the currency of this country. It 
would then, Ixt hud no doubt, be seen that, 
these loans would not furnish the slight- 
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fgnds, in which they, got atv interest of 
ven per cent; which, if the security was 
ot so good, afforded an ample^nsufance 
gainst risk. Besides the 12,000 persons 
who were constantly abroad, there were 
\pany others who were continually making 
remittances of their capital for the sake 
of > higher interest, and every step which 
tl^e chancellor of J:lie exchequer took 
tended^tb prupiotefliis. When the rate 
of interest' fell in pnagortion to the pros¬ 
perity of the- country, it was to be well- 
cosued $$ a signal of that prosperity; but 
I,he deprficateu the artificial system of 
raising the funds by tl t exertion of the 
govrmneijt. Since thi 2.5th ofl June last, 
etfery epgrtion of the* chancellor of the 
dKcheques*had been dire ul B rt that end. 
lie had been authorized to raise !100,000/. 
on the security of the woods and forests, 
but as he did not immediately want the 
money, he had put it in the funds. Lucki¬ 
ly, the speculation fiad succeeded—but in a 
"private individual this would have been 
called stock-jobbing. •There was the 
clausc*aJso to augment the produce of the 
«nking fund in NcfVember and December 
. ^ , last. By these acts, the price of stock 

ljpn. gentleman, wfio knew very w'ell that j had been raised, and the efficiency of the 


farji 

Restriction act. Tim 
in the transactions be- 
directors and the fight 


est argument for one holy’s farther con¬ 
tinuance of the 
wjjole secret lny 
tfceen the bank 


•• 1 ,” said 
two years 


'fjie former were masters. 

Mr. Tierney,'“yold Him'so 
ago * and I may use the words of the 
poet—I ibought 4 p then, *aiul now l knonj 
[A l.iugl\j. without*the Bank ad¬ 
vances and dealings with tlffc right .lion, 
gentleman, half his bubbles would have 
'burst while lie was blowing them up.— 
He trusted that a eomnfittee would 
appointed to inquire into the reasons for 
contiinimg the restriction in a 
suspicious that it seemed us 


sinking fulfd had been c 
nibbed. Tie expectatk 
5 pe? ctyiPs had, how 


determined to continue it fol ever. The 
Bankby their purchases of e^cVeifuer bills, 
were Ihe masters of the chancellor of tjn? 
exchequer. It was strjjn'ge drat the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, wire was alive to 
the danger of persons investing their 
money iy foreign fimds,* tHiould try to 
make out own as unproductive as possible. 
When he made that attack upon the 
sinking fund, which had reduced it to its 
present state, he had given as .«i feasor^ 
that if‘ the sinking fund went*op increasing 
it would lower the interest of money. Yet 
now the object of ail his pltnis was, to ef- 
-f*tt this reduction>of the rate *of interest 
wl^ch he had before dreaded as un evil. 
iftr the present price of our stocks^ how 
was it possible to prevent persons ftyn^ 
embarking their money in the Frenfih 
(VOL. XXXVJI.) , j 


consequently dinii- 
pectatiun of reducing the 
however, faded, and 
tney now remained just as they were, 
though, not long ago, the chancellor of 
the exchequer b <fcnqt doubted that the 
interest at' could be reduced at least 
to 4 j>er cent. Uhe fluctuations which 
had taken'place in the funds had origi¬ 
nated in the doubt, whether or no cash 
manner so j payments by tlitfBank would be resumed, 
it hud.been !, That doubt ba$ now been settled. The 


evil day wt^ pbstponed, because the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer was afraid of fa¬ 
cing it. Ther^*was'. r .eason#for some fear 
that the return to tne former system ot 
the country fvould he attended with diffi¬ 
culty,«and sow£ danger; but this was a 
jfoson why it should not be postponed, as 
byicvery delav the difficulty and danger 
uftHe increased. Every ground on which 
the resumption of cash payments had been 
formerly opposed was now entirely done 
away. The pretext of the foreign loans 
Was now brought forward, and it was for 
the House to say, whether they would 
hold.up to Europe the example of uqaaper 
circulation, merely because other countries 
took & different course. Tim drain on 
this country by French Joans ne was per¬ 
suaded, would not be considerable. There 
(+L) 
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was much unemployed capital in France; 
and he was persuaded that the conse¬ 
quence of the course that country »o|v 
pursued, would be, that they would not 
need much pecuniary assistance from*! 
abroad.' He again pressed on the House 
the necessity of a committee. 
some inquiry, who 


Without 
could affirm that .the 


Bank might not be able to resume its pay¬ 
ments ? Perhaps s,hc' months might be 
time enougii for iMtf prepare'for resuming 
them. And above alb’sonte enactments 
should be made to compel therjv-to nffake 
preparations against the time fixed by law 
for the expiratioi\of the restriction. This, 
too the clfaneellorVf the exchequer wcyiUl 
resist, more thhn All the rest, /4lis object 
was tn ktfPjJftfff) a great paper circulation, 
to force up the stocks, and to reduce the 
5 per cents. But the House, he hrped. 


considerably below it. Notwithstanding 
this favourable change, nothing bad been 
done by the right lion, gentleman, who 
said that it was better at such a mbment to 
letvnattcrs subside and settle. The stale 
of the harvest of 1816 was ^lso alluded 
to, and also that of the following year; 
but trfe fight hon. gentleman could not 
forge^ that for the whole spring and sum¬ 
mer of ’SIT, the epurse of exchange was 
greatly in our fip^ur, and ^he price of 
the precious mc^als-Ht par. It Vas in the 
jRjturfm of J 817 that these adl'afitages 
ceased, and then, not on account of the 
.harvest^ but in consequence/of th^-*ffi- 
rcreasecirissiie of bank notes 4hich then 
took place. r*TTfft?re was the index and the 
barometcr^bf - whk.li the re d cause and 
its progress could be distinctly explained. 
The ,last reason was, the foreign loans, 
would not lend itself to this project without 'ibis was equally futile. If a wealthy 
examimiiion. If the A*p»rt w<,fs brought German merchant happened to settle in 
up on Monday, he should move to post ; this country, and contract for a Prussian 
pone it, in order to move for a committee, loan—and a rich English merchant should 
Without some ifiquiry, the right hon. gen- go over 'o Paris, and treat for a French 
tlcmnn could not with decency require tlte 'loan, was it to be borne that for such a 
assent of the House to his plan ; nor woull reason incalculable mischiefs sftould *be 
Mr. Pitt, with all his confidence in him- endured hj r a lvhole people? He could 
self, have ventured to deniaud it under not dwell without warmth on such flinWy 
such circumstances. pretexts; but he v omd : at j..esentrestnftn 

Mr. Gn'jife'l concurred if the. senti- himself, and defer his observations until 
nients which had been so alfl} 1 delivered the bill was brought in. On the subject 
by his right hon. fiicnd. lie would not rof the country banks, b. would at present 
on the present occasion enter into details, only put one ’question to the right lien, 
but he could not ••effRtst from making a | gentleman, and that was, whether the 
few allusions to the msmjvjpretexts on ! stock deposits were to l>e held as security 
which 
longed 

have so injuiiou:: an effect upon all the 
property of the kingdom, and necessarily 
produce here the same mischiefs that Such 
a system had uniformly pro'dir-ed in every 
country in the c'vilizcd yrorld which'was 
left to depend'on a pp per issue not con¬ 
vertible to a metallic currency. The 
right hon. the cliancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer had stated something liki? three 
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the restVictiovf act had been pro- | for the I/, and ‘21. notes only, 
, and which, if continued, would 1 £/. and lrtgher ones also ? 


or for the 


'l U^Chaiu ef/or of the Exchequer stated, 
that he had no intention whatever to cast 
any reflection upon country bankers, nor 
was such a Supposition warranted by the 
character of-the measure which hy pro- 
prsed to b*ing forward; for this measure 
was not suggested bv any degree of dis¬ 
trust or suspicion in those individuals&>hut 
by u reasonable and proper solicitude for 


reasons for the continuance of the Fe- I the interest a*nd satisfaction of t^e public, 
striction act (that of *he country b;fiks j With regard to the question of the hon. 


he looked on as a minor consideration in ! gentleman who had just sat down, he had 
comparison with this)—The first was, the j to state, that the proposed deposit of 
state of foreign exchange, and the prices j ;tock t 'by'coyntry banker^ was to form a 


of gold. Now,lie recollected that in 1815 
the reason* urged were, that the 


security fc> all notes under five pounds 
which thesi,. bankers might issue, but 
of exchange was 11 per cent against us, j any surplus deposit would be deemed an 
i of bullion 14 per cent. But , additional security for* their other notes:’ 


course 


and file price oi ouiuon per 
what had been done in the following year 
to redeem the solemn pledges made*? ’The 
exchange was in 1816 in our favour; gold 
was-only 3 per cent above par, and silver* 


security 

As to the assertion of the right libn. gen¬ 
tleman with respect to the influence ef the 
/foreign loans in 1795, upon the price of 
bullion, he should refer to the evidence 
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of Mr. Abraham Newland, before a com- 


*mittee of that House. Prom this evidence 
it appeared that the price of bullion in 
1797> was four guineas an ounce. To 
the observation of the right hon. gentle- 1 
man respecting the issue of debentures 
upon the capital stock of the couqjry, he 
could say, for the satisfaction of tne right, 
hon. gentleman and the public, that no 
such plan Vas ever is his coiftewglation. 
He had seis^vhat ha!U>een written njlon 
this subjffcr by Mr^D^nn, by*wliom <fo 
muclf cfscussioncs to this jyjint hail h^ti. 
excited* in the public newspapers. lie 
Jfltd also had sqjne eommunicasians with 
this individual, and without meaning to 
say that no case could^'arisc in which it 
might not be expedient td convert the* 
capital of our debt into,a floating secu¬ 
rity, he did object to the adop^mt #f 
Mr. Dunn’s plan at present, because lie 
conceived that, 'while there were so many 
exchequer bflls in the market, either* 
those bills or the proposed debentures 
must fall in value. The*idea »f issuing 
a paper circulation upon the. security t|» 
stock, *as, it w'ould be recollected, sug¬ 
gested many year* ago In tlic pgmplilet 
<j»f Mr. Weston, a most respectable soli- 
*eitor, but d;d not at the time 

think it expedient to act upon that sug¬ 
gestion. There was, indeed, a part of the 
gcheme of Mr. %\ r Mton to which he (thd 
chancellor of the exchequer),felt a strong 
objection, namely, that of rendering 
such paper a legal tender. This pamph¬ 
let of Mr. Weston’s w^is, however, of 
considerable value, and he wds free <?> 
confess, that a pact of the plan vvhich he 
had that night had the honour to submit 
to the committee, was talcn from it. 1 
He hoped that this plan w^uld. serve to 
provyle a remedy against tlft introduction 
of an insecure currency intd the general 
circulation of the coentrvX If it wore 
saj^l, as it had been urged in the course 
of the discussion, that (hi^ plan would 
leave tl|l larger notqpof country bankers 
comparatively insecure, he should answer, 
that that objection was of no importance, 
as spell notes were always liable to be 
considered witH more care* and receivdjfl 
with more caution. / 

Mr. Grenfell observed./that it was 
somewhat singular that a pamphlet pub- 
■ Ashed in 1800, <tnd so much applauded, 
ShpalcF only now come to be acted upon. 
Expressed his surprise, that although 
were seven directors of the. Hank 
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orth while to favour the House with a 
5nple observation upon a subject so ma¬ 
nually affecting the credit* of the esta¬ 
blishment with which they were connected. 
pWith respect to the evidence of Mr. New- 
hind, he distinctly recollected the particulars 
o.f that evidence. Mr. Newland was asked, 
whether the price of g*o!d in 1797 was .not 
so high as four gutieas, and that gentle¬ 
man an6wer.ed*in thkaffirmative. Rut this, 
he (Mr.‘ G.) cauluSffirm, was not the 
market price of gold, as would indeed 
appear 4V>m arr examination of the tables. 
It was, ipdeed, true, >hat the Bank paid 
four guineas an ounfp for golfl, but this 
eapense^as incurred ’ipoft gortd imported 
1797 from Harubuilb^jJj'rough the 

„„ __i _l.i 


v 

wlier 


use of'Eliason andTCo., tfnd this gold, 
ien brought to the Bank, co-t four gui- 
ncjft an ounce; that, however, was not 
the market price^>f the day. 

The motion was^greed to. The House 
j. resumed, and leave was given to bring in 
two Bills; the first, “ fiy farther continu¬ 
ing a{> act of the 44th of the king, to 
Continue the restrictions contained in se« 
weral acts of his present majesty on pay¬ 
ments «f cash by the Bank of England 
the secoinl, “ to authorize bankers in 
England aill Ireland to issue and circulate 
prorp4>sor\^iotes secured upon a deposit 
<*f public* Funds, or othef government 
securities.” , w 



OFLOR’DS. 

, % Fridai]. Apt it 10. 

State of *the Currency of the 
Country.] Uhc Earl of Lauderdale 
said, that after what had passed last night 
in another nliaCe, to which he conceived 
he was at* perfect liberty to allude, he 
thouglit it necessary uf advert to the mo¬ 
tion of which he hafl given notice, respect¬ 
ing t1i£ cu|rcncy of the country. The 
business to which he referred was inti¬ 
mately connected with the subject of his 
motion, and was sof the greatest impor- 
^uce. Two measures, he understood, 
had been proposed ; first, the continuing 
of the Bank restriction act; secondly, a 
regulation rbsflecting the notes of country 
bankers. Bqth were measures which 
called for the serious consideration of their 
lordships; but the latter was, besides, an 
extraordinary innovation on the general 
‘principles on which banking establish¬ 
ments had hitherto been conducted, and 
one which, in his opinion, required the 
not one of them had thought it *j imvjiedigte attention of that House. Under 
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these circumstances he had resolved nit 
to postpone his motion, which would hav£ 
for its object the paper currency, as w 


Fees of Courts of Justice. 
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would be found also, that tales expressly, 
made bj’ the courts for the benefit of sui¬ 
tors had been perverted to their injury, 
as the coinage, of the country. He should I A gemarkahle instance of this kind oc- 


therefore bring it forward on Thursday. 

Fees of Courts of Justice.] The 
Morquis of Lansddvyie rose to move'an 
address to the Crown} for copies of the 
reports of the conipissioners appointed 
in 1814, to inquire'mtp /he Fees paid to 
officers of the several Courts of Justic|in 
the united kingdom. He'couldofbt anti- 


curred with regard to an order made by 
the court of chancery in Ireland, to allow 
the solicd^prs in causes to attend,- instead 
•of the six clerks. Jtrhnd been contrived 
to evntfe thy effect of that order ; and, in 
onp case," lln less than 197 aftendancea 
were charged to alitor, th«v&h not one 
of lli£ derks lf?u Intended.* V would 
li&wise appear, that most unjustifiable 


cipate any opposition to this application ; extortions had be’en practised with regard 
at the same time, (lie discoveries which $o officc^'exreuted by deputies. 1 In sprfffi 
the commissioners had made wijjjj respect 
to the prae^^^f trying fees* especialLr* 


i -jw- Z r n .ft 1 r 

in one part of th^ united kingdom, wt>/e 
of so extraordinary a nature, that he ap¬ 
prehended he might be excused, it* 1 he 
called their lordships attention tg them by 


instances, whi yy, th e emolumerhs of the 
principal arose tram fees, he had appointed 
'a deputy', /ho inefeased the fees; that 
deputy again sometime* appointed a clerk, 
wlnr irade additional fees; so that the 
unfortunate suitors had, first, to pay the 


thirdly, the clerk. Indeed, in many of 
the courts in the sister kingdom, the 
clerks h;rtl bcefl in the habit of varying 
the price pa>d for the sheet of office copies 
of gapers, without assigning any*veason, 
except .that they found some solicitors 
willing to pay more tljan otlics. Wheft , 
they met with solicit or swriu.-w Ore disposed 
to do their duty towards their clients, jhey 
abated in their demands ; but when the 
solicitors were jncling'J.'.ti yield, the ex». 


a few observations. When the 'authority*'! principal; secondly, the" ^deputy ; and 
was given for the inquiries which had been 1 ' L ' " '* ’ “ T 1 ’* 

instituted, it certainly never was supposed 
that any of the venerable persons «t the 
head of the courts in the united kingdorA 
had, in any way, sanctioned the abuses 
which had grown up. Accordingly, it 
was found upon inquiry, what, r ' ndeed, no 
inquiry was necessary to establish, that 
their character was unimpetu>ipbl£, and 
that the more ,,it was investigated, thfe 
more evident its parity weuld appear. It 
must, however, be obvjgps to their lord- 1 actions of tkese gentlemen increased in 
ships, that it* was perfectly^;'possible for proportion —In some of these courts, the 
the heads of coxrts to .superni'end all the [ practice followed in taxing bills of costs 
details of the practice of cleoks.afid iu-, was often rendeved a subject of great vex- 
ferior officers, in .which flic interests of tnion to # the parties. It might be expected 
suitors were involved. *it had, indeed, that the party' to whom that duty was re- 
bcen found, that in one part of the united ^ferred would be one who had no direct 
kingdom (Ireland), suitors* hjid suffered interest in thl matter. Yet, in one court, 
most severely frdn^ the unjust and illegal it had so* happened, that the party who 
exactions of officers.Jboidfhg situations in : wade the charges had been allowed to 
fhe courts of law. lie should briefly al- 1 ta>f the costs. It thus often happened, 
hide to some of those iniquitoif; ext*rtions, i tfrtit the charges wPre .50 per cent higher 
and in doing so, he must remind^ their than they oughtf'to be. There was an «n- 
lordships, that no class of persons we(£, stance in onepfithe courts, in a case of 
placed in so defenceless a situation /is error, where the defkand for offi<% copies 
poor suitors, who were destitute of fill ; of papers amounted to 400/., though the 
means of resisting the extortions imposed property in question did not exceed 800/. 
upon them; and that then^bfe none were This ejvorrpous demand had induced, the 
more entitled to their attention and pro- pArty to an application to superior 

tection. Its would, however, appear'from authorities ; >'»ut he found he could ob- 
<Jie reports for which he was about to tain no relief,vxcept by proceeding with 
move,*hat there was scarcely an instance , his suit, which would have increased h>s 
in the practice of Certain courts having! expfnse. He was therefore induced to 
been enactejJ by the legislature, though j abandon ali farther proceedings, {hpugh 


intended for purposes unconnected w.J. 
fees, which was not made an instrument 
of new extortions from the suitors. It 

' • > • 1 


it/was generally understood that theNspi- 
nionf ai the court was favourable to uii» 
claim.—There was one circumstance m«re 
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, connected with law proceedings to which 
lie should take the liberty of referring, 
and in what he should say on that subject 
he was fully persuaded he should be sup¬ 
ported by the concurrent opinion of Ahe 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack. ( Mouse.” 
He meant the state of the law withjgcgurd 
to the stamps on leptal proceedings. The J 
duties on stamps had been imposed during 
a time of^war; butsf the necessities of 
such a pep^dvcould b^prged as arcasbn 
for lay i$£ ftiem on^St-Aight reasonably 
be hdfnld that the burthen vKguld be*IigljT- 
ened ort the restoration of peace. Their 
lt5?d|hips were n^w called upsu %<p consi-^ 

• der whether these oppressive duties ought 
to be continued. Inins opinion, the 
public distress had afforded Ao excuse for t 
these taxes, which were levied on private 
distress—which were often extracted fsow 
misery itself. Disapproving of all lavf-taxes, 
which were burdens imposed on the ne¬ 
cessitous, and’obstacles to the obtaining’ 
of justice, he could not but condemn the 
enormous duties levied by law* stamps. 

Great, however, as the evil *)’as, it hart 
been inAnenscly aggravated bv the inee-' 
nuity of clerks and.offieers in somy ortlie 
^courts to eHjiich be bad already plluded ; 
for when, Tr^jfl^act «f the legislature, 
stamp-duties weft; required on office-co¬ 
pies of certain papers, these clerks hud 
jailed thorns* IvV'.qf that circumstanct? 
to increase their fees. fn .Ireland the 
fees Ind on tfiis ground been in general 
augmented c 2f> per cent. There was a 
case mentioned in one qf the reports, 
where the stamp-duties came to*G9/.; biw 
the charge, including fees, was 4*9/.: so 
that, when the legislature intended that 
parties were to be cbargell only k G9/., 
about seven times that sum \as^extorted 
from them. Thus property^as destroyed 
by the means to which it wasJ»ecessary*to 
resort in order to sccufe it.file was far 
frogi imputing any blame <o his majesty’s 
government on account of t^iese nefarious 
transactions. He hndPno doubt that mi 
nisters would vi.-it the offenders with just 
severity, and believed them to bi^ per- 
%'tlylhsposed to check, and ejen.extir- 
pate, the evd ; ftut it woul<l be satisfa$ 
tory to the House to know wj^t measures 
.had already been taken towpds this end ; 
aptf this was certain—that ifr was their 
tordshjps duly to*see that the object was 
acaoiirPlished. The noble marquis con- 
witli moving, “ That an Wtimtye 
l ess be presented to his royal highAgss 
fPrince Regent, praying that he would 

t 
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he graciously pleased to give orders that 
Uopiesof the Reports of the Commissioners 
Appointed to inquire into th<* Fcd&of the 
* Courts of Justice in England, Sfotland, 
f\nd Ireland, be laid upon the taljk of the 


. The Earl of Liverpool did not rise for 
tho purpose of opposing the motion, which, 
on the contrary, haftfiis most cordial sup¬ 
port, but. to •maltAa few observations, 
suggested liy what riwd fallen from the 
noble marquis. ** Their lordships must 
hafe hoAyd wish satisfaction wiiat had 
1 * 1)0011 stated by the noblp marquis respect¬ 
ing the heads of the different coqrts, whose 
eqnddct/*as might have beer* «xpected, 
•^ad beeflfound liabl e to i^ k i nd of impu- 
fj^ion whatever. IleVi/fst irtso take the 
liberty of remarking, that nothing in the 
statement which their lordships had heard, 
and the matters of complaint in the re¬ 
ports, in Scarce!j^any respect applied to 
.the courts of England or Scotland, but 
were confined almost exclusively to Ire¬ 
land. ^The investigations had been car¬ 
ded on Vith the greatest impartiality, and 
with all practicable diligence ; and he be¬ 
lieved he spoke the opinion of every man 
who had ijfen the reports, when he said 
that- the conduct of the commissioners 
had b*en n^ist exemplary'. Indeed, every 
oircumstaTice mentioned by^he noble mar¬ 
quis tended to jyove th^nonourable and 
upright mapper ir^whreh their inquiries 
had been prosecuted: Four,reports had 
already betjrmade, and .there were two 
njorcin a % very forward state. The report 
on the court «of chancery had been re¬ 
ferred, *f"ter it wigs drawn up, to the lord 
chancellor of Ireland and the master of 
)*the rolls, by*\vbom the labours of the 
commissiotftrs were approved. With re¬ 
gard to the court of offchequer, in which 
the right of appointment to the office of the 
clerk q f tht»)lcas had become a question 
of legal dispute, the report was equally 

K roVed. A*decision had been giien in 
>ur of the Crown by the court of 
JjJkig’s-bench in Ireland as to 1 lie ap¬ 
pointment df the clerk of the pleas ; but 
an appeal -hail been made to their 
lordships Ho die, where the final judg¬ 
ment-must now be given. .The report 
respecting the courts of error was im¬ 
portant, and he could assure th<^ noble 
majfjuis that his mujesty’s government 
wnfild be happy to carry the recommen¬ 
dations of the commissionei s* into effect, 
had thought it necessary to make the 
Janations with which he had 


muons or 
He had thou; 
|* y p i an at 
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troubled tbe House. It would be fa: bert Peel presented a Petition from all the 
their lordships, when the reports shoul? cotton-spinning factories of Stockport, in’ 
be befo c them, to consider whether i^ favour of tlie Cotton Factories bill. The 
would lfi requisite to apply farther reme- petition, he said, was entitled to great at* 
dies to She evils complained of, which had* .tendon, because it came from persons 
arisen from no neglect in his majesty’s well acquainted with the farts in which 
government, and the existence of which they desired alteration. It would show, 
could scarcely hav^ been suspected fyo- than tne ‘masters thenisclvcs were peti- 
‘ fore * the investigation of the pommis- "tioneis at the bar of the House in favour 
sioners disclosed thepv. «ln the mean of thelt labourers. ^ was signed by seven 
time, it could not e#4upe observation, that master"manufactures, the ij pft iion of one 
this inquiry was one of tVie advantageous of whom, Mr. fyp.wistle, wua&ititled to 
results of that measure by.whichathe two tlwc greatest consideration, and orvlx: rest 
countries had beqn united, ana the pro- he" was persuaded, that if they believed 
cecdings which might be instfluted en the mcuur^ he had brought fbrwavd 
the reports",wou'd anord- a farther propf fvould tend to injure thr'trade, they jvfJuld 
of the attentiontpf tlie united parliament. he the last ftr*petition for it. It was* 
to the intef8ftB^Ok' , iJre people of‘Ireland./ jnoreover, signed *by thirteen resident 
The Earl of Laudadalc had great £k- clergymen, who had an opportunity of 
tisfaction in hearing that none of the »cx- tyjqyvij'g the condition of the objects of it, 
tortions which his noble friend had recited j and by not le-s than eight medical gentle* 
were chargeable on thf courts ‘in Scot -J men. lie thought the petition was of the 
land. He could not help, however, re-j‘first consequence, in showing the neccs- 
minding the noble lords opposite, that sity of the measure he wished to have 
an inquiry of th*e same kind which wa< adopted.-*—Tlie,petition was then read: it 
now acknowledged to ^e so salutary, haf purported to be from the labourers above 
formerly received their disapprobation* sixteen years ,of age, employed in the 
The commissioners, who had been ap- j cotton-spinning 'factories of Stockport, 
pointed to inquire into the st^Jte of the and otl'ers of that town, aiu^ stated ip 
courts in Scotland, had not o/. r y reported substance, that un,der tl.* isting regiv" 
what they considered as abuso, or ,'inne- ! lations, workiiien went over-laboured, 
cessary burdens, but had pointed out tlu> over iieated, and subject to oppressive 
means of redres'S--. He hoped, however, inconveniences; ‘that tty* personal expe- 
that the report whi' h he fiad heard would lienee of most'of tliiT'pctitiuncrs showiyi 
not prove trqe, namely{*ttiaiappointments how-injurious the system was to tlie con- 
had lately been made to sonfe^of the of- [ stitution. It prayed that a shorter period 
fices in Scotland", the 5bolition,pf which 1 of labour might be established, and added, 
had been recommended by the commis- tfrat tlie petitioners had no expectation of 
sioners. He was‘exceedingly gtyd that relief, but from the wisdom and liberality 
these report* were to be laid on the table, ' of parliament. 

which would give their lordships the bp- > Sit' Janic.\Grahnm thought that the 
portunity of judging whethertt was pro- , House woulJ not attach as much impor* 
per that the comfciissionqjs slioyld con- \ tance to the petition a* the lion, baronet 
tinue their labours. I< would be proper j fiat!, when alley were informed of the real 
to take care that these commissions were j character orythc petitioners. lie would 
not maintained longer than war necessary; : inform them, tf.^tthese petitioners werqno 
for they were attended with no litthi ex- otiier, for the most part, than a set of idle, 
pense. If maintained too long, tln!^ discontented,*’ disc^ ded, and jrood-for- 
would justly deserve the name of jobsj nothing workmen, who cnncciral that 
and parliament ought to be as careful *in thpy did too much, when in employment, 
guarding gainst the evils whiej) might for tlie,wages which they received^ Me 
arise from their undue continuance', as in kview flier?! to be of the description w Iiicti 
abolishing the abuses they had been the lie had state^h niul lie had no doubt, that 
means of disclosing. * if the bill before the House were carried 

The^motion was then put and agreed to. in the present session, these men would 

• eudpavour next year to^iave a bill carried— 
„„„ > * to limit their hours of employment t^ jl 
u 1 ** \ . much smaller number than that whicn^fas 
fi^pd by the bill. He thought that mabn- 
Coxton Factories Biel.] Sfactories and the workmen employed in 
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.them should not be interfered with by any 
legislative regulation, so far os the hours 
they might consent to work were con¬ 
cerned. lie should beg leave to add, 
if such a regulation, with respect ttrfree 
labour, had been passed when hi was a 
boy, he should never have had tbempnour 
of a seat in that I lotise. ' * • 

Mr. Cunvcti s.iid, he was avers* from 
granting tfie prayer IJf the pdtitiot/! The 
petitioner- »jS»ed thi ^th eir time of.labour 
reduced to tenwours and a 
if that* was conceded, jltl^ncxt. prater 
wmyld be,, that it might be brought down 
to iline. Yhe fl*, use should reffieinberf 
that if the principle weij 1 once adopted in 
the case of the cotton-jspinners, there was 
lgdom that 


rad occurred in the committee. upon the 
subject of manufactories. It w«/ there 
Ascertained, that children of a mire ten- 
tier age were employed in the si* facto* 
es, and for a longer time. Ine same 
might be said of the potteries, but no re* 
medy bad been applied to them. Why, 
he*a«>kcdj if the ev : r was admitted tp'be 
the sflme in bijtli ci&es, was not the same 
remedy* applied ? Vhy not extend the 
operation of *tha»bill to all cases where 
similar louses might render it necessary ? 

(,But he cduld state to the House, that it 
w^s not the fault of the manufacturers 
that >be people were Employed .For so long 


not a trade in the hint 


: would not 


desire the same interference and thi/same 
reduction. He thought an altera •JSnVJs 
advisable; but he verily believed it would 
content no grjfht distance front the parties 
interested themselves. lie believed the 
masters, if left to themselves, would 

shortly reduce the hours to twelve. • I itndcafaur to improve the condition of 
Sir 7f. Pee/ begged it to be distinctl^x^nose who they Employed. They pos 


a jWtidffof the day^TheyJvere compelled 
tV. work by that g?W<jrfVy !! 811 necessi¬ 
ties—hunger. The evil was inherent in 
the ,very natilre of manufactories, and in 
the present state of society, anil unless 
# these could be altered, it would be useless 
to make any legislative regulations to re* 
tnedy the evil which arose out of them. 
Let t]iose who possessed manufactories 


Understood, that, to his certain knowledge, 
the character of th& petitioners vailed ma- 
«ftrially li^J^tluyharacter given* of them 
Ify the hon. frafouet. They were rcspect- 
able*iiihabitants of Stockport, professional 
men, and clergymen, wire, observing tho 
•vilfs ot the existing'system, stepped for¬ 
ward to give that infnrmatidh which the 
House ought gratefully to receive. He 
was certainly of their opinion; having 
long been convinced (and lie was liupp^ 
to hear that his lion, friend who liad last 
spoken entertained similar sentiments), 
that the hours of labour ij cottoli fac¬ 
tories were protracted to an excessive 
length. • 

hi.*. liuttrnvorih said, that lie kiV'F 
many persons in the jaorth of Knglaryl, 
who were in no v-ay interred in cotton 
fndtories, but who were dnequivocally of 
opinion, that unless sontfcVeeideil mea¬ 
sure wcAj adopted, with respect to the 
rising generation, the lower classes of 
the community would, in a few vj^ears, 
became a most^egenerate ruce»olmmt!tfi 
beings. ’ * 

.Mr. l'inlay was well aware of the evils 
- .wtljch were attendant upon^ protracted 
JWm-8 ,of labour iy manufactories, but lie 
was convinced tliey were not confined to 
*1® cotton manufactories alone. ,ln sc-' 
Verdi others there were younger children 
emjployed, and for a longer period of the 
daC. He should state to the House yhat 


sessed the means of doing so under many 
circumstances; but the House was mis¬ 
taken if til? - imagined that the evil could 
be remedied by mere legislative measures. 
IJe was aware that many of the master 
manufacturers had consulted to the pre¬ 
sent measure fr3m m sjr/cs of humanity. 
He gave them cre'^lfmr it, but lie wished 
that a mistak-‘i»notion of humanity might 
not lead them to injure tflose whom they 
\v*ishe*l -ti* ser\e; and he was convinced, 
that the effects of the present bill would 
operate more to tlie injury than the benefit 
[ref chose for w|vim it was intended. 

Mr.* IVyw, without entering into any 
argument on th<e questi- n, wished merely 
to state, that he di<J not tlfiuk the adop¬ 
tion of the bill which had been introduced 
by th<? liodt baronet, would evince any 
hostility to' tht principle, that it was ge- 
ir^PSlly expedient ,not to interfere with 
free labour. For (in what was that prin¬ 
ce ft mailed l On the knowledge that, 
by leaving the regulation of the labour in 
the hands o£ t%e* master, if he worked his 
labourer too hard, that labourer could re¬ 
sort to some* other employment. Now 
this was wholly inapplicable to children of 
a tesder age, who wyre placed in cotton 
facfbries, and who were necessarily at the 

Hffthey 

tikd tmneeive, mat it was in strict con- 
f(VliT“l«Vthe principle on w\ich the 

‘ . X * 


aim nuu ncit iiwwwwi»iy miw 

f their masters. % V\*hat remedy 
if they were overworked ? He 
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House ought to act, that they should i 1 
terfert. in*thj case of children who had r 
resort When oppressed. Where was the 
differciKe between children who were free^ 
labourers and apprentices ? Those chip 
tlren, who were placed in cotton facto¬ 
ries by their parents, had no mtjre remedy 
if overworked that*, apprentices. They killed 
hud'not so much; fort apprentices had it 
in their power to sgrbefore » magistrate, 
and complain if their piasters tasked them 
beyond their strength. If it was proved 
that in any way the masters we«? enabled 
to task the children whom they.employed 
beyond tliteir health*and, strength, jj- was 
completely really to contend, tfij't a cftse 
had beenttt^j/J^^fftiich called imperil 
lively for tlfe interference of tfie legiiya- 
ture. f 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

* r 

Mr 
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War in India.] "Mr Hotiorth ros# 
and said ;—1 am desirous. Sir, of putting' 
some questions, »jn a very interesting and 
important subject, to the right hoiji.gentle- 
man opposite, who is l at the head'of tin- 
administration of India. It has been stat¬ 
ed to the public, in the daily prims, that 
two battles have been alreadjpMbught be* 
tween the company’s tmodi and the 
Mahratta forces. It has beei^sait, that 
the Peishaw, ftlyh a large army,amounting 
to 40,000 men,'''•’ttacked a body of the 
company's troops, w,.feb had been admit¬ 
ted into his territory in perfect amity, and 
for purposes of 'mutual advantage, i am | 
not atvaie what could have beet, th& mo¬ 
tive for this suddun act of hostility on the 

E art of a chief with u htfm the company | 
ad been for so many years on terms ofJ 
friendship, but the statement is, that with j 
the army which 1 ,have described, he did ! 
actually attack.a body-of 4,000 subsidiary j 
troops in the service of the company. This f 
gallant little army is said haw? com- ! 
pletely repulsed its assailants, <tid it^ suc¬ 
cess is in u great measure attributed ti^tfee 
bravery and skill of its officers; but in 
consequence of the great disparity of niyt* 
bers in the contending parties, the con¬ 
flict is described to have b^n, severe, and 
the slaughter to have been in proportion 
to that disparity. A few days afterwards, 
it is said that the company’s army, having 
received a reinforcement, attacked the 
Mahraitas in their ttftn, defeated the Yei-, 
*hwa, and gQt possession of Poonal^Tiis 
Capital.- It is Kkewise stated, that 
tunatcly two British officers fell into, thy 
bands ofythe Peishwa, and that 

e / I ) 
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immediately executed. It has been the 
usual practice with the court of directors 
whenever dispatches have arrived from In- 
of battles fought and lives lost, to 
tak\ the earliest opportunity of remov¬ 
ing i'he public solicitude ‘ by giving 
detaili^ot' the actions and returns of the 
1 wounded. In the present 
instance, tjbu dispatches have not come 
lo^ the vtftvctors, l»ut have Keen trans¬ 
mitted to the SecgK departpnwit, and are 
?n die board of^vrtfrol; itns yjierefore 
tftit 1 ask atd'fether these sratemlnfs are 
founded in fact '? If they are, 1 am quite 
,sure t\itt tile right In nr. presidential 
feel the propriety of takuigihe'fearliest op¬ 
portunity of relieving the relations and 
■friends of thise etfgaged in these trans- 
dctiocsf om that anxious state of suspense 
ici f.hi?h they are at present most pain¬ 
fully pfaced. Hut, Sir, 1 understand that 
later account* have been received from In¬ 
dia of still greater importance. It is said 
that theVajah of llerar, with a force simi¬ 
lar to that uiftler the Peishaw, made a 
simultaneous attack on another body of 
tlie ft company's?subsidiary troops.* I con¬ 
fess," Si/ - , that this last intelligence fills me 
with the most unaffected ala>».' ; and 
beg to ask the .right hon^gy.iilemail, wish 
reference to this as well *.» to tlie former 
yeport, whether, or not : t is founded in 
Tact ? slnd if it js so, jvh.ft are the particu¬ 
lar circumstances which have come to the 
knowledge of his majesty's government 
with respect to it ? 

- j Mr. Cunning said:—I am very ready 
.■ | sir, to^ive the bon. gentleman and the 
House all the information iu my power 
tjus 'subject, although I cannot uri- 


on 


dert."ke to ebter into any of the details 
respecting ii. It is undoubtedly true, 
that the Pcidhwa has commenced hosti¬ 
lities against the forces of the East India 
Cbinpany. is Bndoubtedly true, that 
in two actionV fought between arnica 
greatly disp> ..port innate in point of 
number, the .advdltage was ^pcidedly 
in favour of the company’s troops. 
Bfit Srir, I am happy to add, that one part 
of ‘„h‘£’statement refered to by tlitf Jjoiu 
gentleman,- i* nor true, nRmely, that the 
slaughter wSt proportionate to the disp •- 
rity of the fo\e of the conflicting parties. 
We are nor in possession of such .o'-h'ps 
with respect to these Rattles as it^woulrt 
be fit to publish under the uuthorit yV W 
^ vtynmdnt. While the possibility of dWibt 
exists with resoect to the accuracy of|he 
e turns, it would be highly improper \to 
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give them any official sanction; for those 
*who are as wellacquaintedwithlndiaasthe 
bon. gentleman, know well how much pri¬ 
vate account from that quarter of jjr» 
World outrun official details in vjymras"|\ 
relations. Some of the statementsilhere- | t: 
fore, which have been alluded to roy the 
hon. gentleman, I, morally speaking; have^ 


I 


no doubt arc facts, although I tun not 
competent so to announce them officially. 
As far, however, as 1 .un informed on the 
subject, it £Wes me“*grV|t satisfaction fo 
say that it does not nppeik^at these cflh- 
flicts have cost the life bf a single Euro- 
pha^ officer, am^hat not move then threg 
officers were wounded, the names of whom 
have appeared in all tilt newspapers, on 
the authority of the‘Bombay Gazettes^ 
which, singular as it may appear, hale not 
reached his majesty’s government. It vs,*I 
fear, true that two individuals, the*one an 
officer, the other a gentleman in the civil 
service, suffered in the wav mentioned by 
the hon. gentleman. With respett to the 
proceedings of the rajah oPBerai^ the 


Amij, 10, 1818. 

t^nd if he will do me the favour to ccfenmu- 
bicate w ith me on the subject. 1 shall be 
yery happy to assist him in preparmg such 
a motion. j 

Mr. Horworlh expressed hiifiself ex- 
remely obliged to the right hon. gentle¬ 
man for the candid reply which he had 
made to his questiopft. He would cer- ■ 
tainly avail himselff of the right hon.’gen¬ 
tleman^ Icjnd office of iis-i-tancc, and 
would take yn ^arly opportunity of sub¬ 
mitting to the House tunotion on the sub¬ 
ject. ^ 

Lord ISJorpeth thought the House much 
j*fds4(ted to the hon. gentleman, for hav- 
[ir^cdK^l their attrition jlo this, important 

, ir 


JiV 

formation possessed by the secret ccm\JM f. m it er of the House of Commons.] 
mittee 8f the directors pf*tht* East India T '*■ 

(Company, and by* the hoard of control, 
t nests on dWflglc letter without a date. If 
the hon. gcwiftfTXn asks me if 1 believe 
the Information which the letter contains, 
my answer is, ¥ u - But, if he asks me i£ 
is of such a nature that t I can ctoinmu- 
nicate it with the sanction of official au¬ 
thority , my answer is I cannot. The "lion, 
gentleman will easily see, that an undated 
letter, which merely statue an ^attack by 
the Muhrattas, but not the result—I mean 
any farther than their immediate repulse 
—is not an account of lh» trahs.mtion 
which could with propriety be publwheel 
by authority. This I will undertake to 
say, that there is no dL-pd&ition in any 
quarter to withhold intelligence respecting 
this interesting subject? or to do any tliiflg 
nob conform ible to the established usage 
respecting Indian affairs. Bw^he hon. gen¬ 
tleman kotows as welljdlr ind^gd much bet¬ 
ter than 1 do, how litte interest is excited 


pjubject. ^ He ag hon. gen 

tinman, in thinking thft the Circumstances 
had a very formidable appearance ; and 
he trusted that the public would soon be 
put in pqpsession # of accurate information 
[•with respect to thfem. 

Breach of Privilege—Interfer- 
I ence’of a Peer in the Election of a 


f» Lord Archibald Hamilton rose, in pur- 
suance*of the notice he had given, to bring 
before tliwHouse his complaint of a breach 
of its privileges, by a member of the other 
Housb of'Parliament He regretted ex¬ 
tremely, being obliged Ji^discharge so 
painful a task agthat.jjjmch his duty im¬ 
posed upon him o'jgi sfle present occasion, 
but he had in this business guarded him¬ 
self from lltening.to any thing, but that 
which could besufficiently proved to make 
out a case to thfc House, founded on autho¬ 
rity which could*not be questioned. Such 
l a cgse he would now submit to them, as 
must^hieliyiftn from the slightest imputa¬ 
tion of\being excited Impersonal feelings 
alone. ‘Itywotfld not. be denied by any 
hou. gentleman who heard him, that thb 
privileges atid the independence of that 
Housp, wj/e {he sources of all the na- 
t'svnl power and prosperity. It wqs to 
secure those privileges and to support that 
independence, that he came forward on 


here bv the ocecurrences in ^hatquawtei^uf the presetit occasion ; ant^therefore, what- 
^R-g mhe. Singular as it may st#er«,TMwsr' ever might be-the result rtf his motion, he 
■never been th^practice fo cowruvunicate ti> hoped he should appear to the House to 


jpWfament <my intelliuence^’rom India, 
ejtept iiycuses of a very /extraordinary 
n&L. So far am I, however,*from wish¬ 
ing tpiiwithhuld any thing that can fwo- 
pefiy/be granted, that if the hon. gentle-, 
soar, will frame a motion for such informa¬ 
tion as ought to be and can he furnished, I 
wilgl most readily assent to-in production': 
( VOL. XXXVII. J 


hoped he should appear 
have ’only discharged his dutv»in bringing 
the subject under their consideration. 
Frequently had the House of CtUnmons 
jp&fi reproached for\he manner in which 
?s constituted; and« 4 he*best answer 
could be made to twe charges ad- 
d against the purity of the House in 
r£4he petitions that had l^een pre* 

MTS . 
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writer had his. 
the same time, 
was bound to 
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■entedS-for parliamentary reform, would distinct terms, that the 
be to eptfce ,a disposition to investigate 1 lordship’s authority. At 
cases on the nature of that to which he* he (lord A. Hamilton) 
was abont to call their attention. The that he had communicated with the 

country with which he was more particu-/ noblV lord on the subject (intimating hfs 
--------- * " 1 intenti^i of bringing the subject under 

the conlicbration of parliament), and that 
the noble lord had giwcn a general denied 
(to tbanatiye of which he would presently 
adyert )*,thatMhe letter in question was writ¬ 
ten by liis authority Aftep-this denial on 
the part of the nJtJelord, it r.tfght perhaps 
sewn that his«£’5rd A. Hamilton’s) father 
^ proceeding in the" matter was actuated by 
House, regarded thccourjty which liy fiSdi 1 personal ^natives ; but,*fce begged (pave 

*-i--Ji-*• > «■ ‘again to disclaim any such ground of 

action. The circumstances of the afiair, 
Viot ‘>nly gavfc him a right to bring the 
subjeif in its present 6hapc before the 
Ho&se^ but made it his duty as a member 
of the House to do so. He stood in his 
.place in the House of Commons to com¬ 
plain of a breach of privilege,'which breach 
of privild^e had most certainly been com- 

3 litted. Qf unfortunately the noble lord 
tould appear to be more involved in the 
afiajr than anjr other person, itVas tfye 
nobie lard’s fault, and aot his. He wished 
it to be distinctly understood^ at when 4, 
noble lord asserted the > v?ry reverse 8f 
that which had been asserted by another 
person, he by no.mcans ngiant to say, that 
the noble lord’s assertion was untrue< 
but this he should maintain, that when two 
individuals told any circumstance so dif¬ 
ferently, that it was impossible to believe 
tfiem hot!}, it was indispensable to weigh 
file evidence on each side, and to give 
credit to that party for which it prepon¬ 
derated.^ A^d besides, the answer which 
he liad received from the noble lord to 
the communication which he had made to 
kim, was, at he had before observed, 
couched in terms so general, as not to be 
altogether incompatible with the inference 
that FergusonT letter had been written 
with the noW/ ‘ord’s authority. 

In what be^had'tsaid, he ha4 endea¬ 
voured to fcoften the feelings which had 
b&n •pxcitcd in him by the noble lord's 
uX'i.jhf ta his communication. frY 
charge ciiowcyed in Ferguson’s letter 
should turnout not to be wed-foundect.*!t 
would be a matter of regret tU Jiim, tqHt 
in the prosecution of his duty, he -si* child 
bavfc been obliged to use the naraeifrf the 
noble lord i i the way he was now’vimjsr 
the necessity, of mentioning it; hut, on 
thabther hand, if, after the proper inquiry, 
it should ba /manifest to the House, that 


larly connected—Scotland, had been more 
peculiarly the object of such charges; 

< (arising probably the mode of elec¬ 
tion in that country,* rather thin from 
any thing in the character of the-pdople); 
and it was, therefore peculiarly desirable, 
that any specific imputation onr that coun¬ 
try should be strictly inquired intS. Tne 
case which he was about to detail to the 

qty which he *•* 

the honour to represent, 

In orde r vakw r «$ffijf*louse mjgnt fully* 
understand the transaction, it was neces¬ 
sary for him to state, that, about a jrear 
ana a half ago, sir Alexander Cochrane 
announced his intention of becoming a 
candidate at the next election f6r the re- * 
presentation of the county of Lanark;* 
since which timc,«a most active canvas had 
been carried on; the whole influence of. 
every partisan and dependent of gbvernNt 
ment having been exerted against him’' 
(lord A. Hamilton), in a way "which, 
without intending to reflect oiiT the cha¬ 
racter of his opponent, he coulVl not avoid 
calling unfair and improper, ‘apd tvhich 
had nccessarftjsjjeen productive of great 
irritation in the c&\nty. ft was not, how¬ 
ever, this treatment . <iaich for a moment 
Induced hint to make his present com¬ 
plaint. He felt*it to he his public duty 
to do so, and he hoped he should* have 
discharged that duty under any circum¬ 
stances. It was necessary for him to 
inform the House, that he had communi¬ 
cated his intention of hring*Rig (1 thc matter 
before them to tfiq noble lorn, bv whom 
air Alexander Cocliranp’s tauke JK’ad been 
tSie most warmly espoused. He did not 
mean to charge that noble k'rd directly 
with a breach of the privileges of that 
House, but such a breach had been com¬ 
mitted in some quarter;*.he was persuaded, 
that he possessed evidence so circumstan¬ 
tial as to convince the House of that fact, 
and it would be for theav tq decide cn 
that evidence to whom tne breach was 
attributable* The case was simply' this: 
he held in his hand a letter written by a 
personvof the name of Thomas Ferguson, 
who was employed dhder the factor othhq 
noble lord tp whom he had alluded* fad 
who must then^iore naturally be euppp^u' 
to write under his influence; espet ull; 
as it wa8j*stated in the letter, h> 

. c 7 
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Ferguson’s letter was actually authorized 
by the noble lord, he should then feel it 
his duty to resort to stronger measures. 
The letter was addressed to Willi^r- 
Dykes, esq., a freeholder of the county of'j 
Lanark, and as the House seenr/T de¬ 
sirous of- hearing it, he would reafl it to 
them: , ' * * * I 

“ Glasgow, May 24-, 1$17, 
No. 30, Miuai'-street. » 

“ Dear Siij*—Acoqi^ing^o your-desire, 

1 communicated to lor^Douglas yoyr 
wish to have a situation unut-l- government 
for your young friend Mr. Dykes ^ and I 
am authorised t<Ntatc, that it*you support 
his lordship’s views in politics, at the first 
election, his lordship will secure an eligible 
situation for your friend, which wilUoc 
great advantage to him; and as y/i^are 
independent of the Hamilton fajfiily,*I 
think you should accept of lord Douglas’s 
offer, s If yoaJiave not made a promise to. 
lord Archibald Hamilton, I think you have 
good grounds to get cleat; off f^om what 
you mentioned regarding your vote, far 
you cerjpinly have not been wfcll used. 

■»*“ If an application is made to you Jy-om 
the Hamilton fanTily to promise your 
•^te, I tlfi.^- vou. should not grant it, until 
i see you in Ufasgow, flhefi I will tell you 
all about the ’matter. Sir Alexander 
Cochrane is not’at home* just now* other* 
Wise I would have written you more parti¬ 
cularly: have the goodness liot to men¬ 
tion this matter until the whole is ar¬ 
ranged. I will write you when the noddy 
is painted, and I hope tef ham the plea¬ 
sure of seeing you and Mrs. Dykes at 
Glasgow.—I am, dear Sir, your most obe¬ 
dient servant, Thomas Ferguson.” 
(Addressed) 

William Dykes, esq., qf Lzfhibhill, 

* by Strathaven. s * 

On the face of this tetter there was cer¬ 
tainly the appearance of^lord Douglas’s 
sanction and authority. .yjue writer said, 
“ I am ^ithorized toffctat&Jjbyou and 
these words immediately followed the ex¬ 
pression, “ I communicated to lort^Doag 


himself (lord A. Hamilton), as the person 
whom the individual to whom thef letter 
\ras addressed was to opposd? of si? Alex* 
ander Cochrane as the person whom he 
Wes to support. The admonition also 
“ not to mention the letter until the whole 
affair was arranged,” deserved peculiar 
notice. Some authority must have bpen 
given, oi* must have been understood to 
have been .giVen’to this man by lord 
Douglas,' or by^ome other person in his 
name. The natures of jhe answer by lord 
I D^uglais’Vto his (lord Archibald Hamil- 
*ton’s) cotpmunication was so general, that 
iVwes perfectly possible some authority 



might not lymself have authorized the 
writer.-—Mr. Dykes had been subse¬ 
quently waited i^pon by Mr. Ferguson; 
•and, in consequence of that visit had 
.written to him (lord Archibald Hamil¬ 
ton ) stating, that Fergugon had no autho¬ 
rity whatever from lord Douglas for the 
fetter *Ke had written. Authority, how- 
fever, in some way or other, he must have 
bad fo» writing such a letter. One of two 
tilings must have taken place—either lord 
Douglas himself must in some circuitous 
manner have given authority for the 
Writing of the letter, ordilfe some person 
connected with his lnjuship must have 
given the authority-dtor that the writer 
himself should have ventured to take such, 
a step without having been authorized to 
<jo so, was a circumstance of a most im¬ 
probable nature. Tliq right lion, gentle¬ 
man opposite seamed to startle at this. He 
I (lqrd A. Hamilton) might be under some 
’ misapprehenabn ; and he did not wish to 
cast aJw blJjt on the noble lord's name. Mr. 
Ferguson yf as •employed qf a clerk under 
the nobleiord's fafctor; but it was pe»- 
fcctly immaterial to him whether Fergfr 
son was dSnqected in any manner with 
load t>ouglas, or whether lie received any 
authority from loftl Douglas to write the 
fetter. The poiAt at issue was, whether 
atfy authority had been given to write the 


jugydur wish.” And if the jpe^tl^kyTkjtter •, ,*for;it was impossible to suppose 

^nom the leJkfer was torittawwiad actfel 1 A -- 1 _ ”- 

his owh impulse, and Jiy no autho- 
. raffr r fronyord Douglas, hoy did it happen 
fai should say, “ I diink»you should 
'M of lord Douglas’s offer ?” Fergu- 
eo» did not mention the ofrar as his own., 
but one from lord Douglasjwhich*he baa) 
authority to make. He ahjjo mentioned at jjiMu 
full length the names of the candidates ; of j 


that any perAn situated as Mr. Fergu¬ 
son was, should without any authority use 
the name of lord Douglas, state die name# 
of die two parties, request support for 
of them, and atiast beg secrecy until 
jvhole affair should 4* arranged. No 
on could possibly thin\that Fergusoa 
not authority from some one to do 
^odjid. To suppose that bq had uoi, 


on 

1 . 

tli 


eh.'l 
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was to suppose him guilty of an absurdity j which he had the honour to represent* 
of Wlnph '.10 person in his senses could be and who had heretofore returned him 
capstblC freely without fee or reward, to submit 

• Having stated the case, he wished VH* case to the consideration of parlia- 
tnerely «<> suggest to the House, the difi^'meV; and in doing so, he felt that he 
ferent wavs in which they might notice did iu^more than sustain their rights, .the 
the transaction. They might either order : privileges of that House, and the liberties 
Mr, Ferguson to tlwj bar of the Houses to ,pf ahe country. He would therefore 
give'an account of the authority .under, move, 4 “ Tljat Mr. Thomas Ferguson do 
which he acted, or they might refer the attend,this f^louse on Tuesday the 21st 
whole to a committee qf privileges. It of April.’’ Lr.najp'mg this day, however, 
was quite indifferent to him which course he begged not ImjfE understood as wisb- 
was adopted; but it was Ins intention irijj to fix an .iR&mvcnient day ; he frould 
that Mi. Ferguson should be prder^d to’ readily acquiesce* in the nomination of one 
attend at their bur-; because, in his onjrtRJU pore tv stareV if it shoul^ie calculated to 
that would, bet the best’ way fo t doming' afford any convenience to the* individual 


question. 


at the fonts-r AXher * was still 7 anotheiVin 

course which the tiouse might ^pursue,— |» Suf. Wynn' suggested that the regular 
they might give directions,, to the Lord , cour&> was to deliver in the letter of which 


Advocate, to commence a prosecution 
against Ferguson. But he thought that 
this was bv no means advisable.^-A single 
topic remained to which he wished to ad-, 
vert, lie was ngt aware of the existence 
of any precedent immediately in (point. 

He had, however, looked at some of thV? 
cases of breach of privilege which had' 
occurred, and he thought that by every 
analogy the course which hs recom¬ 
mended ought to be adopted by the 
House. There was, however^ one act 
of parliamenV^which he acknowledged, 
threw him intoS^pme degree of embar¬ 
rassment— he m&.:~ 4 ^he act of 1809, 
commonly called Mr. Cur wen’s act. The 
only difficulty wr-s, thatpm MrJiFerguson’s 
being ordered to attend at the>bar, the 
first question to bp put to‘him would be, 
on what authority he wrote the letter. 

From the answer which he would retjirn^ 
to that question it might Btc^rne doubt¬ 
ful how far, under the act tp wf-jch.he 
had alluded, he might becdme^.tdirgeable 
with what he had done; and it might be 
Ansidered unfair to call oni.him* to ac¬ 
knowledge that which mig.ht\pvenjually 
subject him to prosecution. But, ori-tbe 
whole, he did not thidk that.the act in 
question would bear that construction-. 

It applied only to cases of treating, and ] 
not to a case like the present. ; Ifc^houVa' 
propose, therefore, that Ferguson should 

be called to*the bar, and the House might -,- v ° s 

subsequently proceed to other resolutions What had the noble lord’s oWvoPcondjjpU 
on the«subject. been ? Hdtl the privileges of the 'ShJi ms 

He repeated, thatMie viewed the ’ nevdr been violated in his own Vcase? 
that he wav'uj^^uking in no other,Ifrht LWhen the n^ble lord first came forward 
than in that of^rpublic duty. He thoijb^iiff as«a candidate for the county of Lanark, 
he owed ‘it to the independent, unboyally I he*fras backed by no mean interest, by 
and unbiassed freeholders of ] no fommon ^mdividuaL To further-ins 


tfce*uuile lord complained. Lord A. Ha¬ 
milton Said he had no sort of objection to 
do so. The letter was accordingly deli¬ 
vered by him to the clerk, and read. 

Mr. IV, Danilas said, he thought that 
^fter thc«corres?pondcnce which had taken 
LfJace between the noble lord opposite and 
lord Douglas, ‘tlw? noble lord might have 
spa/ld his motion.—if he could not satisfy 
the noble lord on the subject^;* was sunt:, 
he should be ableoto saflsf/*-thc House*; 
for he was desired by lord Douglas to 
declare to the House, i^son his honour, 
that he'never did give any order to any 
person to make any such promise as was 
mentioned in the letter which had been 
read to the House. He was desired, too, 
b p y that noble lord to state, that he was 
&re the House was too generous to doubt 
this unqualified and express denial, and 
too just Uo entertain any hasty and un¬ 
founded suspicion.—He therefore con¬ 
ceived that after having made this state¬ 
ment by the desire of lord Douglas* the 
Hduse could not agree to the motion now 
before it, without Implying a distrust in 
thp word of npnour of that nobleman. 
Having dons^with the conduct of lord 
Douglas, hejifcisJiedVto say a woitjj or two 
respecting ^tie conduct of the noble mover 
hiinsel£ There was an old saying, of 
•w-bi-sif ,evary day’s experience provffdtjjg 
Uuth—that^w map who liked in a glass-/ 
house shouldv^eware of throwing storing 
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election, letters were written by a person any proof of the interference of rj peer 
*of the first rank in the nobility of Scotland, of the realm with the election pf j/inem- 
i>y the duke of Hamilton, the father of her of parliament. The evidence Yeferred 
the noble lord. A complaint of this kind to in liis statement, was a letter from a 
did not, therefore, come with the,vnest* -person who was not a factor or servant 
grace from? such a quarter. He ^Should 'employed by lord Douglas, or even em> 
certainly oppose the present motion. ! ployed on any estate of his lordship, in 
Mr. Wynn said, jhat this wa$ a ease of | Lanarkshire. WhetJjpr he was employed 
direct bribery—a most serious invasion on | on any other estate of the noble lord, he * 
the privileges of the House.' A/ter the ; had ho means of ascertaining. But this 
letter which had been readmit was impos- | assertiqnr rested simply on the declaration 
Bible to det$ that 'tfe&tflfcnce -hadbefin ; of Fergusqn‘,>effaUauthority was given to 
committed by' seme one’X„That it Vasjby ; hfth by tjitTnoble lord* Now, in opposi- 
lord Douglas no man could for a moment* tioiv to this, they had the positive aver- 
suppose, after fthc positive denitd which . of_Jord Douglas, .that tip’s assertion 
that •nobleman mid directed to be givefi 
on his part to the charge. But that thejr 
offence had been committed by Fer&ason/j 
the letter indisputably proved; awffi yet 
the right hon. gentleman sat down, faying, 
that he would oppose the motion, end that 
it was impossible, but that every gentle¬ 
man must bd satisfied—and why?—Be¬ 
cause lord Douglas denied that he had 
given Ferguson any authtfrity. vAfter all, 
this was no more than the denial of tlf^ 
person Accused; and, because the person’ 
accused denied thv cliarge, therqfortf the 
^ommoN.^f England were to yest satis¬ 
fied, though'i-;) possession of an indispu¬ 
table proof ihas their privileges had been 
infringed .[Hear, heqr!]. He would 
^not detain the House by quoting prece¬ 
dents. In 1779, when a conjplaint of this 
kind was made against the duke of Chan- 
dos, the question was referred to a com¬ 
mittee of privileges. The same thing was 
done in the case of the mayor and corpo¬ 
ration of Oxford. If the present case 
was passed over, it would be th<f fi^st in¬ 
stance of such a neglect of what wits due J 
to the honour of the House. The course 
for the House to adopt tvas, either (o 
refer the case to a committee of privileges 
to take,evidcnce, or iflt should be thought 
more convenient, to ordqir the party at 
once to the bar of the :|.wc. But the 
House,Would be totally fefifttful of their 
lid notSn 


own dignity, if they did noTViquirc who 
the guilty persons were, and if, a&er dis- cAe. 
jcryyering the offenders, they did 'Ip jusjto; and ^ 

usecule them, jtfith the* gre^Aort. severity luded ttrshouSd 
ttfiear, he^T!]. , that fi 

v 4,The j [yord Advocate of Scotland ob- 
that according to the notice of the 
noble*lord, the sfibject of his tnotion*was, 
the interference of a peer with the election 
of a member of that Hope. Now,.lit 
would put it to the Hous|e, whethdSthe 


njgs unfounded—and no* only had they 
the statement of i'j? noble lor^j, but they 
had the Statement ot yilut very individual 
himself, thaj he believed the assertion 
contained in his letter was utterly false. 
Now the question as proposed was, the 
[, interference of A peer of the realm with 
the election of a member of parliament; 
and he submitted whether there was any 
ground for believing that any such inter- 
JerenceThad taken place on the part of lord 
^Douglas. The conduct of Ferguson was 
another matter. If he was the person 
Charged with the offence, that was another 
question altogether. The motion before 
them*was, that Mr. Ferguson should be 
•rdered \o attend at the^air. Now, he 
presumed the qoble ltfA had in contem- 

f -Iation what quest’ll* he would put to 
'erguson when he' was there. It was a 
question #f very gravp consideration, 
yheiher .lie shouttl be forced to answer 
queries by which he might criminate him¬ 
self. The noble Jprd had alluded to another 
mode of proceeding—he mentioned that 
he‘had had itttonce in contemplation, that 
his majesty’s advocate should be directed 
to pros^cuye <that. iirtlividual. Whether 
the nobl8 lord retied on the individual 
who npw filled that office or not, he did 
not knov^but this he wffuld say, what- 
eyee^Jfddra, might be given by the House 
on this subject Up him, to the best of his 
poor abilities he toould endeavour to exe- 
Helliought it was more consonant 
and tfi law that the person al- 
be put on his trial, than 
that he should be brought ter the bar of 
the House. By bringing him there they 
were endeavouring to lay the foijndation 
of-rf prosecution against him; and his own 
ement would be Bjjjde ground of 
‘ination against him. ^he noble mover 
said a great deal about th a^ a ttempts 


jaoble lord in his statement, had brought j jR^vants and agents of government 
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to remove him from the representation of 
the county of Lanark. He, for one,, 
would sfate, «ihat his own conduct had 
been the direct contrary of this from* 
beginning to end, for he had not the 
means of influencing any person in' 
the county — he had neither directly 
nor indirectly interfered in the election.' 

' If hte. had had the means of so doing, it 
might be another question/ and frr this 
reason—that having a most doirdial per¬ 
sonal attachment to the.pdL^ lord’s oppo¬ 
nent, the gallant admiral, .lie olvcnld be 
proud of having it in his power to sope 
him. Was there any disgrace in ’opposg*^ 


it was a satisfaction tgf im that h? would 
share it witfi a mSJOjlty of the freeholders 
of Lanarkshire. The noble lord had talked 
of the interference of the pc'erage. Bid 
the noble lord dispute, that the noble 
duke, his father, finding that (he con¬ 
test was likely to turn out not very suc¬ 
cessful for the party whom he supports, 
had not rested satisfied with the fair votes 
of the freeholders, but had been obliged to£ 


was known to thei learned lord himself, 
\hat‘\^very member had a right to bring iu 
a mat^pr of privilege without noticeand 
tj«t v going up to the table of the 
House, and producing the letter, or other 
j, voucher, by which it w*>S .evident that a 
breach of privilege had betfi committed, 
the House were bound to entertain the 
motion. JHad his noble friend, therefore, 
g£ne up to the table without notice, and 


make out of his great estate in the county ^produced the « letter, the Housa wove 


of Lanark 30 votes, called parchment 
votes, to secure the election of tjie noble 
lord ? Was not this an interference of a 
peer of the realm in the election /or a 
county ? Hadthe noble lord rested on. 
the free and indejfeident interest, he would 
not have referred tB/'ich matters. There 
was not only p disavowal of lord Douglas, 
but a statement of the party who wrote 
the letter, that lm interference was, not 
authorized by the noble lord; and,' there-* 
fore, in justice to tlifc nobig person against 
whom there was no evidence whatever to 
implicate him in the conduct<pf Ferguscfn, 
he thought they cyight not to airee fit the 
motion. Of the mme oLFergu; on he 
had never heard till that day. tKc would 
admit that they were bound to proceed 
against that individual in soloe way or 
other, if guilty. But he thtmgLt ikajk 
was not desirable that, that individual 
should be brought to *the bav' of this^ 

House, that he might afterwarda.be pro¬ 
secuted on his own statements., u J, 

Mr. Brougham said, that aWn£ the 
old sayings, ^for which a right hon. gen¬ 
tleman who "spoke early in' the debate 
seemed to have a strong predilection, 
there was one, that tljgre was nothing new 

under the cun. notwithstanding-, 

such high autfimf'Ty, he would venturfcfc? l feet safety, 
say, that heard that night s uefrj ,toffegee agai 

nnrlh r\? tnnnriviloffPS nf tllP HmifiP. fir i. ( *flflnnpn. whl 
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the learned lord advocate, as, he believed, 
was quite new to every member, for every' 
chapter of that code contained nothing 
which any one had ever heard any thing of 
uefom. He had been told by the learned 
lord, \Jiat they ought not to ca£l Ferguson 
to the bar of the House, because the mo¬ 
tion, referred to the conduct of lord Doiig- 
las, and this motion was in disconformity 
to the ftoticd, and thgt the noble lord was 
thefefore precluded,from taking up a ques¬ 
tion of privilege,-^hieh could^pot be taken 
upnwitKout notig^ Now, he thought, it 
had been known to the whole House, that, 
in a qu^s(ioi\ of privilege all notice was 


the noble lofd ?, If that was a disgrace j superfluous; he should ^ve thought it 


bouitd to entertain the (notion, and to giv£ 
it precedency over all other or&Vs or iio*^ 
tices. But the novelty did^icrestop hcra* * 
Ferguson, it seemed, ought not to be cal¬ 
led to the bar of the Hovi$c,. because his 
rloble friend having probably turned over 4 
in his own mind the questions which he 
should put to him, the answers of Ferguson 
might criminate himself. He supposed 
that his noble friend knew the questions 
Vt^ich he "should put—at least he knew 
that he p^ould put one question to him; 
—“ Are ^you the author of that letter ?’* 
And |f he did not answer that question, 
he would jpe committed to the custody of 
the serjeant atsarms. And ifhis rightjion. 
add* learned friend asked any of the gen¬ 
tlemen beside hiin-*for it seemed he knew 
nothing of the flatter himself—he woi^d 
find that wha^^liad said was the great¬ 
est injustice *,aS noU^mly not a i(gw pro¬ 
ceeding, bytf^wis, in fact the only way 
they hgd of asserting their privileges. No 
refuse to answer the questi ons 
of*tne H oips^ of GommonSwor if he am ,) 
he would be committed for\contemj 
and he had \io right to say\^p wo 
not answer*. because he would v j 
minate himself. He "would be V told, 
whatever ynfi confess here you do inpor-t 


pt in so far as respects tne 
inis House." How did it 


co%p? ineprivileges of the Hou ae ,friJ t |happen, when poor printers who had no 
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peers to back them—who did not act un¬ 
der the authority of peers—(if they had 
they would probably not be called For; 
for this House was often a little select,'.”- 
this respect; and when printers, in their 
attacks, werfi so fortunate as to be backed 

by noble lords, they were never brought - -, ... „„ 

here; but if without this bnclfmg 'they J plapation, said, he had been totally misre- 
ventured to attack members, ,then. these 
poor printers were sure t<) be Jbefqre 


">erff that-no one 
their' being 


If he were the friend of lord Douglas for 
his sake alone, he would support the mo¬ 
tion ; for they might rest assured, "that to 
lord Douglas a very great suspicion would 
rttneb, if no farther explanation was af¬ 
forded with respect to his conduct. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland, in ex- 


them)—how did it hanner' 
ever returned. to objEefWo 
calleif to the bar ef the HS;sc, and that {fb 
one ever attempted to say they ought not 
to answer, became they might etrftunatc 
themselves ? He liad not been long ir 
parliament, but he hacl^llrcacly seen sere 
ral instances where a*member onlyJpro-df 
duccd-a letter or paper, and the prinfcr or ‘ 
writer was immediately ordered to /ppe*r 
at the bar. He believed the House were 
a little select witfirrespect to their persons 
but such an inequality as that which was 
now proposed, was not only not known in 
practice, but had never cv£n been*contem- ( 
plated by any man ; for, on jthe part o^j 
the Hoftse, it would be openly disgracing 
and vilifying itself is the eyes of Uip \fflole 
„<|Ountry. -■ For what would it be. saying ? 
ItVould be saying that# persons had only 
to ^ttack those* who were opposed to 
his majesty V ^Ministers, ^ind they would 
receive the support of the agents’of go¬ 
vernment, and that there was nothing so 
atrocious which they might not do in such 
a case, not only with impunity, but even 
without inquiry or investigation. Never 
till the present case had a motion of this 
nature been resisted on such grounds. 
This was what the House would /ring on 
itself, in the minds of all reasonable -men, 
if they resisted the motion ; but he, for 
one, could not bring himselfto think they 
would. It was unnecessary to detain fhe 
House one moment lotoger. The motion 
was confined to Ferguson-*-it said nothing 
at all respecting lord Don^s; but even if 
the motpn had had rafatn^ofrlord Doug¬ 
las, that did not precludeflmfcn from in¬ 
quiry. For bow stood the case a^to the 


presented* by his hon. and learned friend. 
He had never^ncant to quarrel with the 
present .motion, because it was different 
from the oatuaifbjfi because it fell short 
of ft. 

’ 3V1V. Brougham would appeal to those 
whir heard* what had originally fallen from 
hi* right bon. and learned friend, to say 
|/whetherlie had imitated it correctly. 

' Mr. Iiatliurst said, tljal the question be¬ 
fore the Hoyse at that moment was, the 
conduct of a private individual, who did 
appear to have committed a very high 
breach ofJprivilegflL The question for the 
ponsideration of the House was, not whe¬ 
ther it ought to be passed over without any 
notice-^but in what way it ought to he no¬ 
ticed. .With respeef to the mode in which 
ta fhis individual ought to be punished, the 
noble lqrd said that lie had not made up 
his mind.. The general mode of proceed¬ 
ing in case of a breach of privilege was, to 
refer is to a committee of privileges. Ano¬ 
ther course was, that whjxh had been 
adopted in the cq^e of tbj^bishop of Wor¬ 
cester, in the reign ..o': queen Anne, in 
1702. In that case Mr. Lloyd, the son 
of the bishop was also .complained df, 
apd the .House, aftfer hearing the charges 
against them, ordered that the son should 
be prosecuted by the attorney-general.* 
The general course however was, to refer 
the matter to tfie consideration of a com¬ 
mit teekif pflvileges. The noble lord had 
very caiV^idiy admittcilfthat an act of par¬ 
liament affected thi S question. Amitting; 

then, tJiat the Affence against thfc House 
was also anibffence againstthe statute law 
he submitted, whether it 
would not be better to proceed under the 
statute la/, he Suggested, whether it 
‘ /to 


jchflfg® against lord Douglas ? Jlai^Hhpyi'a^fonimiltee of privileges. This he con- 

frrimti fheie tgaigst hiifc. celved, trouhl ftnswer all the purposes of 


',had evidence brimfi Jhcie sgaiest 
A. id what hud they against that evidence ? 
Uifie sim^e denial of lord Douglas. This 
'po-rfV- hnly no ground of defence for loud 
jJougfos, but evefy friend ftf lord Douglas 
eqglrt to defy Ferguson to cc me forward, 
that he might be subjected * to all the in¬ 
quisitorial powers of the House for*she 
sakg of the vindication of that noble lord. (* 


wo*ld nojr be more adviseabie to refer it to 


the motion; ynd if the noble (prd did not 
think'proper to adopt this course, he him¬ 
self would take the liberty of moving: as an 
arnafldment, that the emitter in question be 
tcfjfred to the consideWion of the com- 
Ae of privileges. 
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Lord A. Hamilton said be had noobjec- 
tiontd theamendment proposed by the right 
hon.gedtleman. Mr. Bathurstsuggested the 
propriety of withdrawing the motion, and 
substituting a motion to the effect of the 
amendment he had proposed. Lord A’ 
Hamilton wished rather that the right hon. 
gentleman should propose his own amend¬ 
ment. Mr. Bathurst then moved as an 
amendment that the complaint be referred 
to a committee of privileges,' to examine 
into the matter thereo£.amUo/eport their 
opinion to the House thereupoAip *• 

Lord A. Hamilton begged to offer affew 
words in rqply. He said he was hot a wane 
'of having stated i his as a party £y<t-stiqn, 
nor of havjpg st v ;ed ijf'^Rfairly. 'Ho had 
brought it forward ym general grounds, as 
a high breach of the privileges of that 
House ; and the right hon. gentleman*op- 
posite must fee! soiqe disappointment that 
the House had not got /id of thi; question, 
on the simple denial of the noble lord. He 
was not aware of having departed from 
the notice he had originally given, jn the 
motion he had this evening proposed for 
the adoption of the House. He ha<" 
stated on the former night, that tligmatter 
of charge regarded the interference of h 
noble peer with the privileges of that 
House, but he had never said, th#t the 
matter rested exclusively with that nobl«> 
peer. This charg&iad beeg attempted to be 
rebutted by an asskv'lon, that at a former 
period of h:s,(lord ATrlamilton’s) life, he 
had had no objection to aristapatioal in¬ 
fluence, and that in fact, it had open exer¬ 
cised for him. To this l>$ would reply, 
that he was not ansVcrabjp for the conduct 
of others, and that whatever occurred so ( 
far back as fifteen or sixteen years.ago, 
should have been made matter dl'con/plaint 
at the time, insteachof being nl w joked up 
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of impropriety, 
a great difference 


defend otlier acts 
'i’here was, however, 
between the character of thb two acts 
alluded to. The mere peHomd f Cfepigst 
or solicitation of an indiriuual, bore no re¬ 
semblance to such an influences that o£ 
which he now complained, whreA,was pal¬ 
pably corrupt, and went,to destroy th/^-to 
best rights of the electors. * Vhe lo 
advocate ha$ said, thatheha^ exercised no 
influence, because he had none to under 
—this iyas certainly a very sufficient reason. 

He had also aliudpd to the mann^, in 
which electors w&e made in Scot 
but he at th8 wk he time well knew 
there wa ^y a ^ther mode of contest! 
co^pfj election in Scotland but 



ing these paper or parchment votes. He 
had often informed the House of the grie¬ 
vous state of representation in that partof 
Jl^e empire; for it was a fact that a man 
• might have '20,0002. in land, and yet be 
not ^wtitled to a vote. The noble lord 
concluded by acceding to the amendment, 
^whjch walk accordingly put and carried : 
and the name of lord A- Hamilton was 
addedtjo th'ecommittee. 

* Ordnance S/fciMATES.'ir The House 
liwving resolves! itself a.in Committee of 
Supply to which the Ordnance Estimates 
were ratyrrq/i, / 

4 Mr. R. Ward said, hv woulcl detaifi the 
House but a very frw minutes in introduc- 
ingVhe Ordinance 'Estimates. A variety 
of regulations and retrenchments had 
t(jke:i\j)lace within the last tear in the 
department of the master-general, and 
there was only a sing 1 ;/ addition in one 
•particular branch. The f/bneral outline 
of the establishment for the current year, 
as compared with the peace e»tabiishment 
iV I df 1788, presented only an augmentation 
dfjof 47,0002., which, considering *the e*t- 
tended nature of the present service, was 
an extremely small addition, p/slli at onqp 
showed the pain^ that had been taken 
make every possible reduction. He 
would reserve any explanations ‘that 
Yniglit -be necessary till they should bf 
called for, jis*the estimates were read. 
He Concluded by moving, “ That a sum 
not exceeding 598,469/. L«. 8 d. be granted 
to his majesty* in full, for the charge of 
rife Office'of Ordnance for Land Service 
in Grea} 1 Britain for the year 1818.” 

Mr, linnet wished to say a few words 
in behalf of a class of officers whom he 
could not,but consider very hardly treated. 
He meant those of the drivers’ cyarps. 
After very long service they had been put 
upon half pay, without any chance of 
being ever ag^in called upon to a?t. 
There was ajcafjtain Humphries, who had 
served for tbt e^ andrfwentvvears^n a most 
meritoriously, and in different parts of 
th§ world. After all this he was reduced 
to fin a day, while officers, fi at o f 
>rd tfyree yepcMtanding, retired, upon the full/ 
pay. There ^was this difference betw'Spi 
the officers of the drivers’N^rps 
others, that the former could n Wt ^b ar e- 
stored to full pay by tile commander in 
chief. The same observation might ^9 


v Fmgde tfith respect to the Irish artillery. 
*| Thf* officers of one of the Irish artillery 
' corps had, after a long service, been dis- 
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